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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  VOLUMES. 


When  an  interval  of  several  years  has  elapsed,  between  the 
publication  of  a  first  and  second  volume,  the  readers  of  the 
work  may  think  themselves  entitled  to  some  ^iplanation  of  the 
causes  of  delay. 

There  was  no  affectation  in  the  original  announcement,  that 
the  appearance  of  a  second  volume,  or  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  design,  would  depend  on  the  reception  of  the  first ;  and 
I  waited  the  event  with  entire  resignation.  Those  periodical 
publications,  which  influence  public  opinion,  and  may  be  deemed 
its  organs,  were  not  early  in  their  notice  of  the  first  volume : 
but  there  is,  if  possible,  less  affectation  in  declaring,  that  their 
approbation,  when  it  did  appear,  exceeded  my  expectations. 
The  work  was  resumed,  but  no  considerable  progress  had  been 
made,  when  it  was  interrupted,  by  a  call  of  public  Aiky  ^c  a 
foreign  station,  from  which  I  only  returned  in  June,  1816-j  arrd 
by  subsequent  causes,  improper  to  be  obtruded  on  public  n0tj;ce, 
whicli  unhappily  fixed  my  mind  On  other  cares. 

Inexperience  or  unskilfulness  have  caused  this  portion  of  the 
work  to  double  the  original  calculation  ;   and  the  second  and 
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third  volumes  are  now  presented  to  the  wodd,  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  unexpected  circumstances,  which  have  interfered 
with  a  suflficiently  careful  revisiop  of,  ^certain  portion  of  their 
contents.  This  explanation  applies  not  to  the  matter,  but  the 
manner.  If  I  were  aware  of  any  errors  of  fact,  the  work  should 
stop,  at  whatever  stage ;  but  I  submit  to  the  responsibility  of 
minor  faults.  :  >-,    :  r  -.  :  ■'' 

I  have  received  a  liberal  extension  of  aid  in  the  researches 
connected  with  these  volumes,  and  some,  of  which  I  am  restrain- 
ed from  making  a  particular  acknowledgment 

A  continuation  of  access  to  th6  records  at  the  India  House, 
was  greatly  fiicilitated  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  late  AJx.  Hud- 
son, to  whose  department  those  records  belonged. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Cdsby^  for  tibie 
perusal  of  his  accurate  journal  of  the  war  of  r767-9,  and  for  per- 
sonal explanations  of  great  value. 

To  my  long-known  and  cordid  *  friend.  Colonel  Allan,  I  am 
obliged  for  his  intelligent  and  interesting  journal  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  1790,  1791,  1792,  and  1799,  with  the  drawings 
and  plans  necessary  for  their  complete  illustration ;.  and  for  a 
mass  of  regularly  arranged  historical  materials,  from  1767  to 
1799,  which  would  have  exceedingly  abridged  my  own  labours 
.  .  .at  Madras  and  at  the  India  House,  if  I  had  known  of  their 
*•'*  •  e:ifdteflpd6:  in  sufficient  time. 

.•\^,rr.':^(»i  my  friend.    Sir  John  Kennaway,  I  have  received  the 
/:/\cbhi^ipiication  of  numerous  ^d  valuable  facts,   connected  with 
his  own  diplomatic  services  froni  178^  till  1792 :   and  a  volumi- 
nous collection  of  documents  iii  the' P^csian  language,  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  the  late  Colonel  William  Kirkpatrick,  comprising. 
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among  others,  a  ypnety  of  original  compositions,  in  the  handi- 
writing  of  the  lafe.Xippoo  Sultawi ;  and  consultations,  authenti- 
cated by  the  orl^nd  signatures  of  his  ministers.  Translations  of 
some  of  these  are  published  in  Eirkpatrick's  curious  collection 
of  Tippoo's  letters,  to  which  my  obligations  are  acknowledged  in 
the  body  of  the  work ;  and  the  unpublished  portion  has  afforded 
many  valuable  facts  and  illustrations. 

The  delicacy  involved  in  the  later  periods  of  this  work  re- 
quires no  explanation :  but  in  these  periods,  the  circle  is  enlarg- 
ed of  those  friends,  who  may  be  enabled,  not  only  to  dietect 
inaccuracies,  hut  to  furnish  me, with  the  requisite  authorities 
for  their  correction,  in  a  future  edition,  if  the  Public  should 
demand  it. 


LoN]>ON, 

25thJun€j  1817. 
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,  places  qf  little  importance. 


By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  concluded  CHAP. 

XIIL 
at  Parb  on  the  10th  of  February,  1768,  the  former  had  renounced  * 

all  pretensions  to  its  acquisitions  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and    ^'W- 

Orixa;  and  eadi  agreed  to  restore  what  had  been   conquered 

from  the  other*     Salabut  Jung,  who  had  long  been  deposed  by 

his  younger  brother,  was,  by  the  singular  niplomatic  error  already 

noticed,  acknowledged  to  be  the  lawfid  jSooba  (Sdobad&r)  of  De- 

oan ;  and  Mahommed  Ali,  who  had  supplanted  his  elder  brother 

in  snch^  rights  as  either  of  them  possessed,  was  recognized  as  the 
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CHAR  lawful  nabob  of  Carnatic.      Two   European  nations  had  thus 

XIII 
1-  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  conferring  the  official  appoint- 

^'^^^  ments,  and  determining  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  Mogul 
empire ;  and  Mahommed  Ali  who,  as  a  servant  of  that  state,  could 
not,  by  any  extravagance  of  assumption,  claim  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  deputy's  deputy,  began  very  prudently  to  rest 
his  pretensions  to  a  non-descript  authority,  on  the  legality  very 
imprudently  recognized  by  two  powers  far  more  competent  to 
decide  a  questionable  claim.  In  the  eager  anticipation  of 
boundless  dominion,  the  limits  of  this  newly-created  sove- 
reignty, became  too  narrow  for  his  growing  fortunes.  The  Sou- 
bad^ree  of  Decan,  including  the  whole  South,  was  the  lowest 
but  the  most  immediate  object  of  his  grasp.  The  projects  con- 
certed for  its  attainment  were  more  op^n  and  undisguised  than 
was  consistent  with  the  practical  and  sober  prosecution  of  less 
difficult  achievements,  and  the  inflated  ambition  of  this  politi- 
cal pretender  was  nourished  and  incited  by  the  still  more 
absurd  and  corrupt  counsels  of  his  European  advisers. 

In  the  month  of  July  1 765,  Mdphuz  Eh&n,  whose  pretensions 
had  yielded  of  necessity  to  the  better  fortunes  of  his  younger 
brother,  had  professed,^  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  Asiatics 
whom  the  ^prld  has  not  favoured,  to  renounce  the  world;  igid 
h9d  taken  leave  of  Mahommed  Ali,  with  th^  declared  intentioxi 
of  proQ«9ding  on  a  pilgriipage  to  the  teiqple  of  Mecc»,  aa  the 
fii)st.  and  most  meritorious  step  in  a  life  of  austere  devotion, 
Th^  route,  of  the  pil^im  to  his  port  of  embarkation  at  MaQ^ 
gploi^j  led  him  neat  to  the  c^mp  oi  Hyder  Ali  thep^  engaged 
yi.  the:  QOQquest  of  Malabar;  and  these  vows,  whether  the 
Qfispriug  of  disordered  fancy,  or  affected,  sanctity,  quickly  yieldr 
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ed  to  the  worldly  temptations  of  a  jageer,  and  a  public  em-  CHAP, 
ployment^  which  Hyder  offered  to  his   acceptance.     The  de-      ' 
velopement    of  the    extravagant    plans    of  Mahommed    Ali,    ^''^* 
suggested  to  Hyder  the  project  of  employing  the  elder  brother 
of  his  own  rival,  as  the  fittest  instrument  to  concert  with  Nizam 
Ali  the  means  of  mutual  security   and  joint  retaliation ;   and 
M&phuz  Khdn  was   accordingly  dispatched    to  Decan   as  the 
agent  of  Hyder,  and  the  advocate  of  his  own  cause. 

Lord  Clive  on  receiving  from  the  Mogul  the  dewannee  of 
Bengal  in  1765,  had  solicited  and  procured  at  the  same  time 
royal  grants,  conferring  on  the  English  East  India  company, 
the  possession  of  the  northern  sircars,  and  in  dispatching  them 
to  Madras,  had  enjoined  the  necessity  of  immediate  occupation, 
which  had  accoi dingly  been  in  a  great  degree  *  effected  in  1766. 
But  after  thus  seizing,  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Mogul, 
this  extensive  territory  as  an  independent  possession,  it>  was 
deemed  wise  by  the  government  of  Madras,  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Nizam  Ali,  which  negotiated  a  treaty,  submitting  to  hold 
it  as  a  free  giji^  and  tributary  dependency  froni  this  avowed 
inferior  and  equivocal  deputy,  to  whose  exclusion  it  had  been 
conferred,  and  in  despite  of  whom  it  had  been  seized  It  is 
not  here  intended  to  discuss  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
mixed  with  our  earlier  investigations  %  regarding  the  moral 
or  political  force  of  either  the  authority  or  the  act  which  faa^ 
now  been  described ;  but  to  mark  in  all  these  transactions,  the 
vicious  preference  for  ostensible  dependence,  and  the  unprofit- 
able and  degrading  tendency  of  political  simulation, 

*  The  exceptions  were  Cicacole  and  Guntoor. 
t  Vol.  i.  thefirrt  half  of  p.  220,  and  the  whole  of  p.  261, 
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CHAP.       Although  an  anticipation  of  subsequent  events,  it  affi)rds  a 
■  striking  illustration  of  these  observations,  that  when  the  Mahratta 

'  '^^  chief,  Madajee  Sindia  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
Mogul,  he  extorted  from  that  unfortunate  prince,  a  patent  ap- 
pointing the  Peshwa  vakeel  ul  mutluck  (absolute  vicegerent),  and 
Sindia  himself  the  naib  or  deputy  of  that  imaginary  officer ;  the 
patent  and  seals  were  expedited  to  Poona,  but  were  never  used  by 
that  state:  a.  remarkable  exanjple  of  a  feeling  of  dignity  m  a 
Mahrattaj  superior  to  that  of  a  British  Government.  Sindia 
however  was  not  so  scrupulous,  and  in  his  subordinate  capacity 
exercised,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  whole  authority  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  to  the  full  extent  that  his  means  admitted. 
In  the  whole  of  the  political  transactions  of  India,  we  perceive 
Hindoos,  Mahommedans,  French,  and  English,  searching  for  a 
shadow,  to  sanction  their  prietensions,  instead  of  resting  their 
claims  on  more  substantial  grounds.  In  the  course  of  events, 
however,  the  shadow  and  the  substance  have  both  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  and  on  their  part  at  least,  it  is  time  that 
the  scene  of  simulation  should  finally  close.  The  treaty  with 
Nizam  Ali,  which  was  concluded  at  Hydrabad  by  General 
Calliaud  on  the  12th  November  1766,  made  a  temporary  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Sircar  of  Guntour,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
Jageer  of  Bas&lutjung,  and  was  not .  to  be  possessed  by  the 
Englbh  until  his  death,  unless  his  conduct  should  prove  inimical 
to  that  nation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a^  English  auxiliary 
force,  indefinite  in  strength,  and  equally  loose  in  its  application^ 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  Nizam  Ali,  "  to  settle  the  b£Mts  of 
his  government  in  every  thing  that  is  right  and  proper  ;"  and  as 
he  was  at  this  very  time  concerting  with  the  Mahrattas^  a  plan 
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jfor  the  conquest  or  plunder  of  M ysoor,  it  was  distinctly  under-  CHAP, 
stood  that  this  was  the  first  service  on  which  the  auxiliary  troops 


were  to  be  employed ;  although  Lord  Clive  had  expressly  sug-  ^767* 
gested  that  any  aid  which  might  be  afforded  to  Nizam  Ali, 
should  be  directed  to  restrain  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  instead  of  co-operating  for  their  aggrandizement. 
To  check  the  growing  ambition  of  Hyder  in  any  direction  which 
might  afiect  the  British  interests,  was  in  his  judgment  an  object 
of  legitimate  policy  ;  but  to  crush  the  only  power  in  the  South 
who  had  been  able  to  oppose  any  respectable  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  Mahratta  states,  and  who  formed,  if  his  friend- 
ship could  be  secured,  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  Company's 
dominions,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  that  profound 
statesman.  This  policy,  however,  unless  directed  by  the  hand  of 
a  master^  is  certainly  of  a  most  equivocal  character.  If  an  inter- 
mediate state  be  capable,  from  its  strength,  of  becoming  a  real 
barrio,  it  is  also  liable,  from  the  same  cause,  to  becoi(ie  an  object 
of  jealousy.  If  too  weak  for  its  purpose  of  defence,  it  only 
courts  aggression  from  abroad ;  and  instead  of  a  barrier,  it 
becomes  the  high  road  of  invasion. 

Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  who  arrived  in  India  in  September,  1766, 
was  selected  to  proceed  to  Hydrabad,  for  the  purpose  of  concert^ 
ing  the  details  of  this  co-operation^  and  commanding  the  troops. 
The  unofficial  narrative  of  this  oflScer,  (unpublished  and  unre- 
corded,) which  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  addressed  to 
his  friend.  Lord  Clive,  in  explanation  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
the  journal  of  an  officer*  of  deserved  reputation,  who  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  military  operations,  enables  us  to  compare 

*  Sir  Henry  Cosby. 


CHAP,  and  correct  what  is  deficient  in  the  public  records ;  and  a  short 

XTII 

preliminary  view  of  the  objects  and  designs  of  the  principal  powers 


1767-  who  were  parties  in  these  transactions,  is  necessary  for  rendering 
distinct  and  intelligible  a  narrative  of  events  which  might  other- 
wise appear  to  be  intricate. 

Every  confederacy  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  whatever  power,  has 
uniformly  two  distinct  objects,  which  follow  each  other  in  regular 
order :  the  first,  anticipation  in  plunder  during  the  confederacy ; 
and  the  second,  exclusive  conquest  after  its  close. 

Mahommed  Ali's  secret  views  were  directed  to  the  deposition 
of  both  Nizam  Ali  and  Hyder  j  and  they  were  meditating  a  coun- 
terplot for  deposing  Mahommed  AIL     Nizam  Ali  was  moving  to 
the  south  for  the  protaiised  co-operation  with  the  Mahrattas ; 
having  the  option,  also  in  his  hands,  of  employing  the  English 
force  against  Hyder ;  of  directing  Hyder's  force  against  them  and 
Mahommed  Ali ;  or  of  successively  adopting  both  these  combi- 
nations, if  l^th  should  promise  to  replenieih  his  military  chest. 
According  to  the  second  of  these  plans,  Hyder  was  to  be  the  fu- 
ture nabob  of  Arcdt,  by  the  mock  authority  of  Nizam  Ali,  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  aid  in  his  own  elevation ;  and  M4phuz  Khdn 
was  to  be  amused  with  indefinite  expectations,  because  he  could 
fiimish  neither  troops  nor  talents.     Mahommed  Ali  deprecated 
the  royal  grant  of  the  Sircars,  because  the  same  authority  might 
with  equal  facility,  have  been  brought  to  confer  on  the  English 
Company  the  possession  of  Arcot ;  he  had  learned  with  deep  ap- 
prehension the  orders  for  seizing  those  provinces  in  the  name  of 
the  Cpmpany,  as  indicating  more  distinct  views  of  their  actual  si- 
tuation   than  had  yet  been  exhibited  at  Madras,  and  a  more 
manly  assertion  of  the  character  which  they  were  entitled  to  as- 


aume ;  he  accOTdingly  viewed  with  complacency  an  arrangement  CHAP, 
inexplicable  on  any  grounds  that  are  fit  to  be  avowed^  by  ^—=ss==i 
which  the  Government  of  Madras,  continuing  the  absurd  ^767* 
policy  which  had  effected  his  own  imconditional  elevation, 
gratuitously  bowed  the  neck  as  tributaries  to  a  new  master. 
This  convenient  humility  reconciled  him  also  to  the  union  of  the 
British  Government  with  his  rival  Nizam  Ali ;  because  their 
fond  election  of  the  secondary  place  in  politics,  and  of  the  first  in 
peril,  and  the  absence  of  all  definite  compact  in  their  relative 
situation  with  himself,  left  to  him  in  his  newly  assumed  character 
of  the  sovereign  of  Carnatic,  the  claim  to  all  the  benefits  of  their 
combined  efforts,  in  a  war  ostensibly  undertaken  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  power  of  Hyder  j  who,  (in  the  loose  and  misapplied 
acceptation  of  a  geographical  term)  had  made  encroachments  on 
CamaHcj  of  which  the  conquest  of  Kurpa  was  confidently  cited 
as  a  prominent  example ;  and  on  these  groimds  Mahommed  Ali 
became  more  urgent  than  any  of  the  coalesced  powers  for  engag- 
ing in  the  war  against  Hyder.  After  this  brief  description  of  the 
designs  of  the  other  powers,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  English  were  about  to  engage  in  the  contest,  in  the  exclusive 
character  of  dupes.  "  The  Company  (say  the  Government  of 
Bengal  in  1765)  are  put  to  the  choice  of  reniaining  as  merchants, 
subject  to  the  country  governments,  or  supporting  their  privi^ 
leges  and  possessions  by  the  power  of  the  sword ;"  but  it  was  in 
Bengal  alone  that  a  mind  ^  existed  capable  of  comprehending, 
in  all  its  relations,  the  true  nature  of  the  character  which  they 
were  thus  compelled  to  assume^ 

For  the  negotiation  confided  to  M^ph^iz  Kh^,  for  avertmg 

*  The  great  Lord  Clive. 
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CHAP,  one  branch  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Mysoor^  a  fruitleM 

M 1  attempt  had  been  added   to    purchase   the  retreat  of  MMoo 

^^^^'  Row  *,the  Mahratta  chief;  who  professed  nothing  short  of  the 
entire  subversion  of  Hyder's  usurped  authority.  The  amount 
of  the  Mahratta  force,  and  Hyder's  experience  of  the  talents 
by  which  it  was  directed,  determined  him  not  to  risque  his 
own  army  beyond  the  protection  of  the  capital ;  and  to  have 
recourse  to  other  modes  of  impeding  the  enemy's  progress. 
In  conformity  to  this  new  plan  of  defence,  he  issued  the  most 
peremptory  orders  to  all  his  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  break 
down  the  embankments  of  the  reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Mahratta  army ;  to  poison  the  wells  with  milk 
hedge  t  J  to  burn  all  the  forage,  even  to  the  thatch  of  the 
houses ;  to  bury  the  grain ;  to  drive  off  the  wulsa  J,  and  the 
cattle  to  the  woods ;  and  to  leave  to  the  Mahrattas  neither 
forage,  water,  nor  food. 

The  reservoirs  in  question,  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Jndia^ 
(unless  indeed  the  lake  Moeris,  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
sembled them,  by  distributing  as  well  as  receiving  the  superflu* 
ous  waters  of  the  Nile)  may  ^eem  to  merit  a  short  description. 

The  converging  points  of  two  ranges  of  hills  are  sometimes 
united  by  an  embankment,  arid  the  vale  above  is  converted  into 
a  lake.  One  of  these  which  I  sounded,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  from  the  embankment,  was  thirty-two  fathoms  in 
depth,  measured  by  a  native  of  ordinary  stature.  In  plain 
countries,  a  gentle  descent  is  intersected  by  a  horizontal  line 
of  embankment    for  many   miles :    the    excavation    to    form 

*  Properly  Mahadeo  Row. 

f  Euphorbia  TiraculU. 

X  Fqr  an  explanation  of  this  term,  fee  vol.  L  p.  308^ 


the  embankment^  becomes   the  deepest  part    of  the   reser-  CHAP, 
voir,  the  shallowest  extending  backwards,   as  far  as  the  point  ■ ,    ■* 
of  intersection    with   the    sloping  plain,  formed  by  an  hori-    ^767* 
zohtal   line,    passing    from    near  the    summit    of  the  bank. 
In  countries  of  an  intermediate  character,  feeders  *  in  the  form 
of  trenches  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  swelling  eminences, 
intercept  the  rain  which  falls  above  on  an  area  of  many  square 
miles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  overflow  of  rivers 
in  the  rainy  season  is  led  wherever  practicable  to  replenish  the 
artificial  lake.     Effectual  provision  is  always  made  for  discharging 
the  superfluous  water :  and  a  simple  contrivance  opens  or  stops 
the  channel  by  which  these  accumulated  treasures  are  made  to 
irrigate  the;  greater  part  of  the  rice  grounds  of  the  South  of 
India.     An  effectual  breach  in  such  an  embankment,  of  course 
discharges  the  water,  and  in  a  few  days  converts  the  lake  into 
a  bed  of  mud. 

The  perfect  execution  of  such  a  scheme  of  defence  requires 
that  the  body^  of  the  population  should  feel  an  interest  in  its 
success  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  people  do  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  an  unenlightened  despot ;  and  the  reader  must  be 
aware  that  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  had  little  tendency 
to  produce  examples  of  self-devotion,  or  to  shake  the  character- 
istic indifference  of  the  Hindoos  in  a  choice  of  masters.  Re- 
peated experience  has  since  shewn  that  however  efficacious 
against  a  regular  army,  the  project  is  mere  theory,  against  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  a  genuine  Mahratta  invasion;  which,  instead 
of  moving  in  regular  columns,  whose  route  and  intentions  may 

*  I  think  this  is  the  technical  term  of  the  English  Cfuial  makers. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP,  be  foreseen,   and  counteracted ;  covers  the  whole  face  of  the 
XIII. 
sBBtssL  country;  and  almost  divests  of  poetic  fiction  the  Mahommedan 

17o7*  illustration  which  compares  them  to  a  cloud  of  locusts.  Such 
a  plan  may  distress,  but  cannot  stop  such  an  army:  for- 
age *  exists  independently  of  dry  straw :  the  cavalry  even 
of  an  English  army  subsists  on  the  roots  of  grass:  the 
sudden  and  unwilling  exertions  of  a  district:  can  neither 
destroy  nor  poison  all  its.  reservoirs :  the  discovery  of  buried 
grain  has  become  a  practical  tradec  men  furnished  with  pointed 
rods  of  iron  thrust  them  deep  into  the  ground,  and  from  the 
sounds  the  resistance,  and  above  all  from  the  smell  of  the 
point  when  withdrawn,  form  their  conclusions  with  surprising 
sagacity ;  and  finally^  cattle  cannot  retire  where  they  cannot 
be  pursued  and  fouiid  The  Mahrattas  accordingly  made  good 
their  march  across  this  imperfect  desert;  and  M^doo  Row 
who  had  pushed  on  to  Raidroog  early  in  February,  followed 
the  course  of  the  Hogree,  a  river  in  its  appointed  seapon,  but 
then  [  exhibiting  ah :  arid  bed  of  sand.  A  sufficient  supply  of 
water  was  however  foxlnd  by  digging  as  is  usual,  shaHow  pits 
beneath  its  sur£Eice ;  which  enabled  Mddoo  Row,  without  im- 
pediment, or  material  distress,  to  reach  Sera.  Meer  f  Saheb 
the  brother-in-law  of  Hyder  was  stationed  at  this  place  with 
4000  horse  and  6000  infantry,  chiefly  irregular,  and  to  him 
M^oo  Row  proposed  a  capitulation  which  was  gladly  accept- 
ed} by  which  he  betrayed  his  trust;  gave  up  the  fort  and 
district  of  Sera ;  and  received  in  return,  as  a  Mahratta  depend* 

*  Necessity  has  since  instructed  the  natives  of  countries  subject  to  Mahratta  in- 
vasion, to  bury  even  their  forage  in  immense  subterraneous  pits, 
t  Meer  Ali  Reza  Khan. 
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encYf  the  fort  and  district  of  Goorumcbnda,  150  mlleB  to  the  e^-  CHAP. 
•  JJLIiL 

waixly  which  had  formerly  beeh  possessed  by  one  of  his*  ancestors*  ■■■■    ■ 

This  unexpected  defection,  added  to  the  probable  influence  of  his  ^^^^* 
misfortunes  on  the  politico  of  Nizatoi  Ali,  who  was  approaching 
as  a  gleaner,  after  the  Mahrattas  should  have  gathered  the  har- 
vest, determined  Hyder  to  repeat  his  efforts  at  negotiation.  M^ 
doa  Row  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  any  embassador  who 
should  not  be  furnished  with  full  and  final  powers,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  his  own  perscm  should  be  the  guarantee.  Apajee 
Ram,  a  bramin  in  the  service  of  Hyder  was  selected  for  thisdelicate 
service:  his  acceptance  of  tibe  trust  evinced  a  reciprocal  confid^sice 
worthy  of  a  better  state  of  society^'  and  in  this  his  first  (Hploraatic 
essay,  some  traits  of  personal  character  were  unfolded  Which  i^efleet 
a  corresponding  light  on  the  national  mamilers  of  a  Mahratta  camp. 
Apqee  Ram  was  received  by  M&dbo  Row  in  the  gredt  tent  of 
audience,  in  a  full  durbar,  consisting  of  all  his  officers  of  state, 
and  chiefs  of  the  army,  amounting  to  near  four  hundred  persons. 
Afler  the  inspection  of  his  powers,  he  was  referred  for  details  to 
the  putwurdunf,  and  directed  immediately  to  proceed,  in  open 

^  His  grandfather  was  an  orphan,  and  was  provided  for  by  the  Kuttub  Shahee 
Court  of  Grolconda,  according  to  an  established  practice  of  that  dynasty,  by  which 
all  ori^uuis  of  the  ShS^  persuasion,  male  and  fenude,  were  educated  in  distinct 
wards  of  the  palace,  under  the  respective  patronage  of  the  King  and  his  chief  begum; 
and  at  the  age  of  puberty  intermarried.  The  grandfather  of  Meer  All  Reza,  thus 
educated,  was  distingui^ed  by  court  &vour,  and  had  the  fort  and  district  of  Goorum^ 
conda  assigned  to  him  in  jageer.  The  son  of  this  Jageerdar  (the  fether  of  Meer 
Saheb),  was  dispossessed  by  the  Patau  Nabob  of  Kurpa,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period 
had  purchased  the  retreat  of  a  Mahratta  invasion  by  the  cession  of  Gk)orumconda. 
It  now  returned  to  the  &mily  of  its  fprmer  possessor*  Meer  Saheb,  bom  to  better 
prospects,  became^  at  an  early  age,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  &ther,  a 
mere  soldier  of  fortune  and  not  of  very  promising  fortune,  as  we  may  infer,  by  his 
having  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Hyder  Naick,  during  the  campaign  of  1750. 

f  The  ancestor  of  the  late  Perseam  Bhow.    Putwurduiu 
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CHAP,  durbar,  to  explain  to  him  the  business  of  his  mission,  MMoo  Row 
XIIL 
-■'  himself  affecting  to  be  occupied  with  other  concerns.    The  envoy 

^'^^^^  ^as  not  discouraged  by  these  affected  indications  of  indifference ; 
he  made  no  objection  to  the  unusual  demand  of  entering  on 
business  in  the  first  audience  of  ceremony,  but  commenced  his 
speech  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  In  an  exordium  of  some 
eloquence,  he  expatiated  in  a  pathetic  strain  on  the  miseries  of 
war,  and  on  the  moral  obligations  of  those  to  whom  Providence 
had  confided  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  confer  on  their  people 
the  blessings  of  peace.  He  then  proceeded  in  a  clear  and  busi- 
ness-like train  of  argument  to  represent,  that  Hyder  considered 
every  cause  of  dispute  to  have  been  settled  by  the  peace  of  Bed- 
noor ;  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  deviation  firom  his  en- 
gagements which  could  justify  the  present  invasion. 

The  Putwurdun  replied  that  the  peace  of  Bednoor  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Raja ;  that  since  that  period  it  had  become  noto- 
rious that  the  Raja  was  a  prisoner,  and  Hyder  an  usurper  ;  and 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Raja^  and  his  restoration  to  his  legiti- 
mate authority,  were  essential  towards  establishing  the  previous 
relations  of  the  parties  on  which  Hyder  had  founded  his  com- 
plaints of  aggression.  A  general  murmur  of  approbation 
throughout  the  assembly,  announced  that  this  argument  was 
considered  unanswerable. 

Apajee  Ram,  in  a  tone  of  repentatnt  humility,  acknowledged 
that  the  Raja  was  virtually  a  state  pageant  in  the  hands  of 
Hyder  j  but,  added  he,  with  an  immoveable  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance, the  arrangement  is  not  an  invention  of  our  own,  but 
a  distant  and  respectfiil  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  our  betters  j 
and  if  those  eminent  authorities  will  lead  the  way  in  the  moral 

11 
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doctrines  they  inculcate^i  we  shall  unquestionably  be  ready  to  CHAP. 

XIII. 
£>llow  so  laudable  an  example.     The  reader  will  of  course  re-  ' 

collect^  that  the  Mahratta  Raja,  the  descendant  of  Sevagee,  was    ^767* 

a  prisoner  in  SittSra,  and  that  Mddoo  Row  the    P^shwa    or 

general,  was  hereditary  usurper. 

M&doo  Row  hung  down  his  head,  the  whole  assembly  re- 
frained with  difficulty  from  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  the  ground 
was  quickly  cleared  for  actual  business.  The  preliminary  points 
were  soon  understood,  and  in  a  private  audience,  to  which  he 
was  admitted  on  the  following  day,  the  retreat  of  the  Mahratta 
host  was  purchased  for  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  half  of  which  was 
paid  on  the  spot  late  in  the  month  of  March.  M^doo  Row 
had  obtained  possession  of  all  the  districts  of  Mysoor  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Sera,  and  the  treaty  provided  for  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  whole,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
fort  and  district  of  Colar,  which  remained  in  pledge  for  the 
payment  of  the  remaining  sum  of  seventeen  and  a  half  lacs  of 
rupees.  But  this  sum  being  also  discharged  in  conformity  to 
the  treaty  early  in  the  month  of  May,  M^doo  Row  finally  eva- 
cuated Colar,  and  turned  his  face  towards  Poona. 

The  influence  of  wit  and  humour  on  the  formality  and  self- 
ishness of  political  discussions  belongs  to  the  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  history,  and  may  be  deemed  still  more  appropriate 
when  intended  to  convey  a  living  transcript  of  national  manners 
which  are  little  understood.  Critics  who  plead  for  the  dignity 
of  history  have  not  always  the  same  respect  for  its  gravity,  and 
may  deem  the  considerations  which  have  been  stated  to»  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  apology  for  the  following  additional  anecdote. 

Apajee  Ram  was  sent  to  Poona  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and 
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CHAP,  being  spmewhat  free  in  his  private  conduct^  his  mataner  of  We 
*    WHS  reported  to  MIdoo  Row^  who  like  most  Asiatic  chiefs  wbs 

^767*  addicted  to  loose  conversation,  and  pleased  with  the  impure 
wit  arising  from  such  discussions.  Apajee,  said  he,  mj  female 
subjects  complain  that  you  are  intolerable,  and  beg  that  you 
may  be  sent  away.  ^^  Thdr  complaints  have  some  foundation," 
said  Apajee,  "  and  pray.  Sir,  relieve  your  female  subjects  by 
dispatching  my  business."  A  smile  was  on  the  side  of  Apajee, 
but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  retort,  and 
shortly  afterwards  taldng  his  leave,  stopped  at  the  o^ter  door, 
and  as  the  durbar  was  breaking  up,  imitating  the  tone  of  the 
public  crier,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  A  miserable  sinner 
stands  in  the  door,  let  all  who  have  not  transgressed  put  their 
hands  on  his  head^,  declare  their  innocence^  and  pass  on ;  let 
his  fellow  sinners  acknowledge  their  &ults  and  endeavour  to 
amend."  A  roar  of  laughter  was  on  the  side  of  Apajee ;  none 
toudhed  his  he^ ;  all  acknowledged  themselves  of  his  fraternity ; 
and  M^doo  Row,  in  making  his  confession,  ornamented  the 
penitent  with  a  valuable  decoration  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
from  his  own  neck. 

During  this  negotiation,  by  which  Hyder  had  delivered  him- 
sdf  from  the  most  formidable  of  his  enemies,  and  felt  more 
at  ease  r^arding  the  disposal  of  th^  remainder,  Nizam  Ali 
approached,  at  the  interval  of  a  full  month  later  thati  MMoo 
Row,  by  a  more  eastern  route,  the  resources  of  which  were, 
by  compact,  to  have  furnished  his  supplies,  but  had  already 
been  rifled    by  the  Mahrattas.      A  formidable   English  corps 

*  To  swear  by  the  head  of  a  bramin,  touching  it  with  the  right  hand,  is  among 
the  most  solemn  forms  of  adjuration. 
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.was  moving  in  separate  columos,  to  form  a  junction  with  him  CHAP, 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Mysoor ;  and  the  tributary  powers  ,.  ■ 
in  the  route,  were  summoned  to  join  the  standard ;  but  by  the  ^767. 
time  this  tardy  host,  levying  revenues  on  its  own  subjects,  by 
the  power  of  the  sword,  to  provide  for  its  immediate  necessi-* 
ties,  had  r^u^hed  the  river  Toombuddra,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
intelligence  was  received,  that  MMoo  Row  had  taken  Sera ;  and, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  that  his  retreat  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Hyder.  Colonel  Smith,  who  from  the  first  day  afler 
joii\ing  Nizam  Ali,  began  to  suspect  that  his  own  government 
had  engaged  in  what  he  terms  a  dujointed  expedition^  strongly 
urged,  in  his  dispatches  of  the  9th  of  March,  the  indispensible 
necessity  of  insisting  on  the  adjustment  of  <^  some  reasonable 
plan  of  action  j  without  this  preliminary,"  he  adds,  "  one  of  three 
events  can  only  happen,  either  M4doo  Row  will  do  his  business 
himself,  or  we  shall  be  beaten  in  detail,  or  we  shall  do  nothing  at 
all ;  and  on  the  24th,  the  minister  of  Nizam  Ali  avowed  to  him 
that  this  was  the  third  conjoint  expedition  in  which  his  master 
had  been  deceived  by  the  Mahrattas  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
While  still  not  half  way  advanced  towards  his  object,  this  chief 
began  to  meditate  on  repassing  ihe  rivers,  and  returning  in  the 
ensuing  year ;  but  in  order  that  he  might  not  incur  the  shame 
of  being  doubly  over-reached,  he  resolved  to  make  a  few  marches 
in  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  determination  of 
Hyder>  who  had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  accept  of  20  lacs, 
and  the  prombe  of  a  fixed  tribute  of  six,  but  who  since  his  ad- 
justment with  M&doo  Row,  had  observed  a  profound  silence  on 
the  subject  of  money,  and  stronglj  incited  him  to  a  joint  retali- 
ation on  the  English  and  Mohammed  Ali :  ^^  they  (the  Court  of 
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CHAP.  Nizam  Ali)  have,"  says  General  Sknith,  ^^  been  outwitted  by  the 
I*    Mabrattas,  and  are  poor,  indolent,  rapacious,  and  unsystemati- 

1767*  cal,  themselves/'  Still  however  the  armies  continued  to  ad- 
vance, M^doo  Row  was  encamped  near  Colar,  while  the  united 
force  of  Nizam  Ali  and  the  English  was  moving  towards  him> 
with  the  feeble  hope  of  sharing  in  his  spoils,  or  prevailing  on 
him  to  persevere  in  the  original  project  of  the  war.  Colonel 
Tod  was  deputed  for  this  purpose,  by  Colonel  Smith,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  confidential  person  on  the  part  of  Nizam 
Ali.  The  application  of  the  latter  for  a  part  of  the  spoil,  was 
treated  with  broad  ridicule ;  and  Colonel  Tod,  on  his  return^ 
reported*,  "  that  when  he  declared  to  MSdoo  Row,  that  he  was 
come  to  talk  on  business,  they  (the  Mahratta  durbar)  could 
not  keep  their  countenances,  but  burst  out  a  laughing  in  his 
face." 

The  Mahrattas,  having  previously  sent  their  heavy  equipments 
in  advance,  finally  moved  northwards  on  the  11th  of  May ;  and 
Nizam  Ali  marched  on  the  same  day  towards  BangaLoi;^  The 
cold  cloudy  weather  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
which  renders  this  climate  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  burning 
heats  of  the  lower  countries  to  the  eastward,  is  preceded,  in  the 
month  of  May,  by  tremendous  thunder  storms,  on  nearly  the  same 
invariable  hour  of  every  afternoon,  and  the  violent  alternations 
of  heat,  and  deluging  rain  which  precede  and  follow  them,  had  so 
much  increased  the  sick  of  the  English  troops,   that  they  were 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  James  Bourchier  and  Colonel  Smith,  34  Mays  1767.  When 
Colonel  Smith  had  plainly  jntimated  to  government  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
more  vigorous  councils,  they  sent  Mr.  Bourchier  to  relieve  him  from  a  portion  of 
his  political  cfires. 
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compelled  to  remain, at  Deonhully,  for  want  of  the  means  of  CHAP* 

conveyance,  which  had  beea  liberally  promised  by  their  good  * 

1767 
ally*     Colonel  Smith,  who  had  long  suspected  inimical  combi- 

nations,  suspicions  which  were  confirmed  by  finding  that  Nizam 
Aliy  on  entering  Mysoor,  treated  it  as  a  friendly  country,  had  on  May  s. 
the  3d  of  May,  officially  announced  his  conviction  of  the  fact, 
and  recommended  to  his  Government  the  most  vigorous  prepa- 
rations against  a  hostile  invasion  of  their  own  territory,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Hyder  and  Nizam  AIL  In  consequence 
of  these  representations,  the  option  was  allowed  to  him,  of 
returning  to  the  lower  countries  with  the  troops,  whenever  he 
and  Mr.  Bouchier  should  deem  that  measure  to  be  proper ;  and 
they  accordingly  determined  to  present  to  the  minister  of  Nizam 
Ali  the  distinct  alternative,  of  moving  the  troops  in  that  direction, 
or  obtaining  from  him  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  actual 
intentions!  Assurances  of  inviolable  attachment,  fictitious  expla-  • 
nations  of  an  important  negociation  with  Hyder,  the  success  of 
which  absolutely  depended  on  the  union  of  the  English  troops, 
and  pressing  intreaties  to  join  his  camp  near  Bangalore,  again 
deceived  them.  The  ground  to  be  occupied  for  this  purpose  was 
marked  out  by  the  staff  of  the  two  armies ;  but  as  the  English 
troops  entered  the  encampment  at  one  point,  they  perceived  with 
astonishment  the  troops  of  Nizam  Ali  departing  at  the  opposite, 
for  the  purpose  of  marching,  without  explanation,  to  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  Hyder,  who  had  secret  reasons  for  suspicion, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  was  not  so  credulous  as  the 
English :  he  had  plainly  declared  his  apprehension  of  being 
deceived  by  Nizam  Ali,  and  his  fear  of  moving  from  the  protect 
tion  of  his  capital,  without  some  overt  proof  that  his  conjecturea 
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.  CHAP,  were  groundless ;  and  this  eidiibition  of  open  and  contemptuous 
•—  mockery  was  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  all  his 

^7^-  scruples. 

Colonel  Smith  in  sullen  indignation,  moved  with  the  body  of 
the  troops  towards  his  own  frontier :  his  government,  however, 
still  professed  to  discredit  the  existence  of  an  hostile  confeder- 
acy :  Mr.  Bouchier  continued  to  believe  that  something  might 
still  be  effected  by  negotiation,  and  the  minister  of  Nizam  Ali 
cherished  this  easy  credulity,  by  new  and  extravagant  profes- 
sions of  sincerity  ;  by  acquiescing  in  the  convenience  of  moving 
the  body  of  the  English  troops,  for  the  present  towards  their  own 
frontier ;  and  by  earnestly  entreating,  that  three  battalions  with 
their  field-pieces  attached,  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  his 
camp,  as  a  demonstration  of  friendship  and  alliance;  a  request 
which  was  granted,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  military  pru- 
dence, or  political  dignity. 

The  suspicions  of  Hyder  had  in  the  mean  while  been  roused 
by  the  discovery  of  a  source  of  domestic  danger  which  it  was 
necessary  to  remove.  When  his. old  benefactor  Nunjeraj  was 
last  reconciled  and  undeceived,  a  stipulation  had  been  made, 
and  hitherto  observed,  for  his  residing  >  in  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity  at  Mysoor ;  and  it  was  now  ascertained,  that  he  had  long 
been  engaged  in  secret  correspondence  with  M^doo  Row,  and 
Nizam  Ali,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder,  whose  power  he 
represented,  with  truth,  to  have  been  founded  on  the  in- 
fr^acticm  of  every  bond  of  gratitude,  and  all  the  duties  of 
allegiance ;  and 'the  object  of  these  negotiations  was  to  subvert 
the  %isurpation  of  Hyder,  and  restore  the  Hindoo  government ; 
or  rather,  in  goint  of  £u:t,  to  revive  his  own  previous  lusurp- 
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atioB.    Hyder^  in  consequence  of  this  discovery^  sent  repeated  GHAP. 
messaged  £o  Nunjer^»  representing,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  ' 

afbirs^  his  presence  and  counsel  were  required  at  Seringapatam  ;  ^"^^^^ 
and  the  old  man,  probably  finding  that  resistance  or  refusal 
would  be  ineffectual,  at  length  consented  to  proceed,  on  the 
solemn  assurance,  that  his  own  guards  should  accompany  and 
remain  with  him;  and  that  no  change  should  be  made 
excepting  in  the  place  of  his  abode.  For  the  performance 
of  these  engagements,  he  exacted  the  most  sacred  obligation 
which  a  Mussulman  can  incur ;  and  two  of  Hyder's  confidential 
firiends,  Kh^kee  Shah,  and  Ghdlib  Mahommed  Khan  *  were 
sent  to  confirm  and  guarantee  the  promises  of  Hyder  by  an  oath 
on  the  KorAn.  On  the  arrival  however  of  Nqigeraj  at  Seringa- 
patam, his  guards  were  seized;  his  jageer  resumed;  and  he 
was  thenceforth  finrnished  as  a  state  prisoner,  with  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  splendid  cover  cm  which  this  sacred  oath 
had  been  confirmed,  enveloped  no  more  than  a  simple  book  of 
blank  paper ;  and  it  was  thus  by  a  solemn  mockery  of  the 
religion  which  they  both  professed,  that  Hyder  and  these  religi- 
ous casuists  reconciled  to  themselves  the  double  crime  of  a  false 
oath,  upon  a  false  KorSn. 

All  the  essential  conditions  of  the  alliance  between  Hyder 
and  Nizam  Ali,  were  already  mutually  understood ;  and 
among  other  stipulations  it  was  agreed,  that  Hyder,  as  the  more 
experienced  officer,  should  regulate  and  direct  the  united  opera- 
tions of  the  troops  ;  but  during  the  period  of  preparation,  an 
interchange  took  place  of  the  most  pompous  deputations  of  orien- 
tal ceremony ;  over  the  first,  from  Nizam  All,  presided  his  prime 

*  The  brother  of  Fuzzul  OoUa  Khan,  or  Hybut  Jung. 
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.GH^.  minister^  with  the  Nabob  of  Kurnool)  andtheminister  of  finance; 
the  composition  of  Hyder's  deputation  was  intended  to  point 
without  disguise  to  his  own  objects,  and  was  perfectly  siiccessfiil 
in  casting  a  mixture  of  obloquy,  and  irresistible  ridicule,  on  the 
history  of  his  opponents ;  it  consisted,  besides  his  eldest  son  and 
chief  military  officer,  of  Mdphooz  Khdn  and  Reza  AH  Khdn^  the 
rightful  heirs,  as  far  as  any  right  existed,  of  the  two  rivals  whom 
the  English  and  French  had  respectively  supported  as  the  Nabobs 
of  Arcot. 

The  arrangements  for  passive  defence,  to  which  Hyder  had 
necessarily  confined  his  views,  on  the  hostile  approach  of  the 
confederates,  rendered  some  time  necessary  before  he  could 
collect  and  arrange  the  equipments  for  an  active  offensive  cam- 
paign; and  during  this  interval  Nizam  Ali,  who  had  come 
forward  to  Cenapatam  for  the  purpose  of  these  public  demon- 
strations of  alliance,  moved  again  for  the  convenience  of  forage 
to  the  north-eastt  The  officer  commanding  the  English  detach- 
ment was  amused  on  one  day  with  the  assurance  of  being  in  fiill 
march  to  Hyderabad,  and  on  the  next  with  some  silly  reason  for 
moving  towards  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass:  the  sepoys, 
meanwhile,  being  without  pay  and  destitute  of  credit,  in  an 
enemy's  country,  were  nearly  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of 
food  J  and  as  hostilities  against  Hyder  had  actually  commenced 
in  another  quarter,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  became  a 
serious  consideration.  Captain  Cosby  detached  by  Colonel 
Smith,  with  five  hundred  men  and  a  small  supply  of  money, 
performed  this  delicate  service  with  admirable  address,  having  so 
skilfiilly  evaded  the  corps  detached  to  intercept  him,  as  to  retiirn 
with  the  loss  of  one  man  only ;  afi^er  having  performed  a  circuitous 
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march,  guided  chiefly  by  the  compass,  df  upwards  of  350  miles  ,^hap. 
in  thirteen  days,  including  two  days  occupied*  in  delivering  hia^  • 
charge  and  refreshing  the  troops.*  *7t>7« 

At  length  however  the  English  brigade  with  the  army 
of  Nizam  Ali,  was  suffered  to  depart,  leaving  five  com- 
panies as  a  guard  of  honour  to  this  still  equivocal  friend.  The 
chivalrous  spirit  which  dictated  this  permission  affords  some 
relief  to  the  mind,  after  the  disgust  of  contemplating  incessant 
fraud.  As  a  feature  of  Mahommedan  character  it  is  an  example 
not  altogether  singular  of  the  mixture  of  pride  and  meanness 
which  accompanies  imperfect  civilization  and  defective  morals. 
A  ray  of  seeming  generosity  broke  through  the  gloom  of  habitual 
deception;  it  was  the  affectation  of  courage  that  assumed  the 
garb  of  probity ;  and  the  mind  which  had  abandoned  truth,  and 
the  virtues  which  are  her  offspring,  was  yet  c(ensibie  to  the  shame 
of  being  influenced  by  fear :  such  is  the  ground  of  distinction  on 
which  superficial  reasoners  have  affected  a  preference  for  the 
virtues  of  uncivilized  life;  and  such  was  the  sentiment  which 
continued  to  influence  Nizam  Ali  in  giving  safe  conduct  to  the 
five  companies  three  days  preceding  his  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  confederated  forces  were 
approaching  Mysoor  from  the  north,  the  English  from  Madras 
had  moved  a  respectable  corps  to  the  westward,  for  the  purpose 


*  The  single  man  lost  in  this  eiqiedition,  was  one  of  the  native  troopers,  by 
whom  the  money  had  been  carried  in  their  holsters ;  this  man  delivered  the  S00/« 
with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  deserted  the  next  day.  That  he  did  not  desert 
with  the  money,  was  a  point  of  honour  not  without  parallel  among  these  troops, 
and  worthy  of  being  recorded  as  an  illustration  of  their  ctouracter. 
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CHAR  of  ^ndeavourihg,  by  the  possession  of  Baramahal  to  extend 
iL  their  frontier  to  the  summit  of  the  second  range  of  hills ;  while 

'  ^*  Hyder  should  be  prevented  by  the  armies  of  Poona  and  Hyder- 
abad from  disturbing  their  operations :  and  Nizam  Ali  continued, 
to  the  last  moment,  the  deception  of  recommending  a  perse- 
verance in  these  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his 
important  negotiations  with  Hyder,  which  were  to  confer 
unknown  benefits  on  his  English  allies.  The  total  want  of  pre- 
vious information,  with  regard  to  the  country  in  which  they  were 
to  operate,  rendered  these  efforts  entirely  abortive :  Veniambaddy, 
Tripatore,  Caveripatam,  and  other  mere  village  bulwarks,  sur- 
rendered without  opposition ;  but  the  places  of  real  strength, 
erected  on  the  summits  of  naked,  lofty,  and  insulated  mountains 
of  granite,  were  provided  with  respectable  garrisons:  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  one  of  these  droogs*,  Kistnagherry,  the  reputed 
June  s.  capital  of  the  district,  by  surprize,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  June* 
The  walled  town  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  having  for  some  time 
been  occupied  without  any  serious  opposition,  a  petard  was  pre* 
pared  for  forcing  the  gate  of  the  upper  fort;  but  the  men  who 
carried  it,  as  well  as  the  forlorn  hope  which  preceded  them,  being 
all  killed  by  showers  of  detached  rocks  precipitated  from  the 
sumtnit,  the  party  retired  with  th^  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  gre- 
nadier company  which  led  the  enterprize ;  and  on  its  failure  the 

*  These  fortresses,  on  granite  rocks,  have  annexed  to  their  names  the  general 
epithet  of  Droog  or  Durgum,  implying  that  they  are  inaccessible.  Xenophon,  ^l 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Anabasis,  has  an  interesting  description  of  the  stratagem^ 
by  which  the  ten  diousand  Greeks  carried  a  post  so  defended;  the  assailants  found 
the  cover  of  some  clumps  of  trees  on  the  ascent,  from  whence  they  made  false  de^ 
monstradons,  untfl  the  defenders  had  expended  their  supply  of  stones,^  wh^  the 
Greeks  ascended  without  difficulty. 
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siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade^  which  neutralized  what  little  CHAP. 

of  plan  had  been  preconcerted,  by  locking  up  the  great  body  of  ' 

•     •  •  1767 

the  troops   in  this  ineffectual  operation.      On   the  return  of 

Colonel  Smith  from  Bengalore,  he  was  directed  to  assume  the 
general  command  of  the  British  troops  on  the  frontier  ;  Nizam 
Ali  was  already  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  which  overlook  Bara- 
mahal,  and  Hyder  in  full  equipment  followed  at  the  interval 
of  two  days'  march.  "  Although,"  says  Colonel  Smith*,  ^^  it 
was  as  plain  as  noon  day  to  every  person  (except  the  council) 
that  they  were  preparing  to  enter  the  Camatic  jointly,  no  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  establish  magazines  of  provisions  in  proper 
places,  nor  any  steps  to  supply  our  army  in  time  of  need,"  and 
even  three  days  before  the  invasion,  this  officer  was  positively 
ditQct^^  to  pass  to  the  enemy  a  supply  of  provisions^  of  which 
Ims  own  troops  were  in  the  greatest  want 

'    •  *  Letter  to  Lord  CliTe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hjfder  and  Nizam  AU  descend  the  ghauts  —  operations'^ carry  off  the 
cattle  qf  the  army  —  Hyder  takes  Cktvertpatam'-^  Smith  mows  to  join 
Wood—Jblbwedby  Hyder  —  Battle  of  Changama — 5mt^A,  although 
victorious,  retires  to  Trinomalee  —  Allies  recriminate — Smith  in  dis* 
tress  for  food — Council  of  war  declares  the  necessity  for  going  into 
cantonment — prohibited  by  the  go^oemment — Various  numauoreS''^ 
J)ecmve  victory  qf  Trinomalee. 

CHAP»  1  HE  errors  which  have  been  transmitted  to  later  periods  re- 
XIV.  . 

'    garding  the  topography  of  these  mountains  lessen  our  surprise 

1767.  at  finding  Colonel  Smith  erecting  a  defensive  work  in  the  eastern 

gorge  of  one  of  the  passes^  and  only  discovering  his  mistake  by 

the  presence  of  the  united  armies  which  had  descended  in  full 

force  by  much  better  roads  considerably  to  the  southward  of  his 

position^  while  he  believed  them  to  be  hesitating  on  the  possl* 

bility  of  forcing  the  pass,  on  which  they  had  merely  made  a 

demonstration  to  draw  his  attention  from  their  actual  movement. 

Aug.  25,  The  first  act  of  hostility,  on  the  25th  of  August,  was  an  actual 

surprise ;  the  cattle  of  the  army  grazing  with  their  accustomed 

confidence  of  security  were  driven  off;  the  cavalry  hastily  moved 

out    for .  their  recovery,   and  found  themselves    unexpectedly 

assailed  by  very  superior  numbers,  under  Muckhdoom  Ali,  the 

brother-in-law  of  Hyder^  who  charged  them  into  the  very  lines 

of  the  encampment,  after  destroying  about  one-third  of  their 

number,  and  carried  ofi"  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle,  a  mis^ 
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fortune  which  still  farther  crippled  the  alre^y  inefficient  equip-  CHAP, 
ments  of  the  English  army*,  and  prevented  it  from  moving  ' 

until  the   28th,   during  which    interval    Hyder  had  besieged  a      Ig 
Caveripatam ;  and  the  imprudence  of  occupying  such  places, 
was  evinced  by  its  falling  on  the  second  day. 

A  corps  of  British  troops  from  Trichinopoly,  under  Colonel 
Wood,  had  been  ordered  to  join  Colonel  Smith ;  and  the  fortified 
Pagoda  of  Trinomalee,  to  the  eastward  of  the«  first  range  of  hills, 
had  been  indicated  as  the  point  at  which  he  would  receive  his 
farther  orders :  although  Hyder  was  aware  of  the  approach  of 
this  corps,  and  that  it  was  still  at  the  distance  of  ten  days  march 
at  the  leasts  he  committed  the  apparent  error  of  not  placing 
himself  between  Colonel  Smith  and  the  pass  of  Singarpettaf,  by 
which  the  junction  must  necessarily  be  formed.  From  assuming 
a  strong  position  near  Caveripatam,  he  seems  to  have  expected 
that  his  adversary  would  be  guilty  of  the  rashness  of  attacking 
him  before  he  had  received  his  reinforcements ;  and  the  necessity 

J   *  Colonel  Smith's  letter  estimates  the  several  armies  as  follows : 


Nizam  Ali 
Hyder 

Cavilry. 
30^00 
12,860 

InfiAliy. 
10,000 
18,000 

Guns. 

60 

49 

Total 

42,860 

28,000 

109 

European 
Native 
Mahommed  Ali 

En^h. 

Cavalry. 
30 

-      1,000 

Infantry. 
800 
5,600 

Guns. 

Total 

1,030 

5,800 

16 

-   f  C^  Changama,  see  note  to  voL  i.  p.  413. 
VOL.  II.                                               E 

' 

' 

CHAf*  of  Mond  Jhmlh's  att^uation^  Irom  the  causes  whidi  have  been 

.  I  ■  .y  stntedi  pr3vent6d  him  from  reaching  Siagarpet|ta  before  the SOth. 
V767  *          ^        . 

Auff  80  ^  ^''"^  prelttaioMy  communications  oi  the  allies,  Hyder  had 

be^n  lavish  of  his  eastern  assuranoeSf  of  cutting  the  English  army 
to  pieces  wherever  he  should  come  up  with  it:  a  shjness  so 
little  corresponding  to  these  boasts,  might  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
thfi  distinction  |3atween  .promise  and  performance,  so  well 
^  ^ader9tood  among  imcivilized  nations ;  and  also,  in  some  degree, 

to  the  actual  contact  which  had  just  been  experienced  at 
Qaveripsl^amf  where,  previously  to  capitulation,  three  companies 
dT  English  ^sepoys,  under  Captain  M^Kain,  had  twice  repelled 
the  asaault  of  the  flow^  of  his  army:  and  a  position  idiich 
s^uld  place  his  rear  on  an  impenetrable  wood,  with  only  one 
qtMorow  road  throu^  it,  was  suited  to  troops  n<^  only  confident 
but  determined  not  to  be  forced.  Nizam  Ali  indignant  at  the 
timid  policy  which  seined  to  have  purposely  allow;ed  the  enemy 
tOifieeure  his  cetreat,  indirectly  upbraided  Hyder  with  the  too 
delicate  use  of  his  powers  of  command  ;  and  intimated  that  if  he 
chose  to  persevere  i^n  the  plan,  which  in  explanation  he  proposed 
to  recommend,  of  acting  on  the  enemies'  supplies,,  he  (Nizam 
Ali)  had  in  his  own  power  a  more  summary  mode  of  adjusting 
his  differences  with  the  English.  Whether  the  omission  of 
Hyder  in  sufiering  the  unmolested  movement  of  Colonel  Smith 
had  been  of  error  or  design,  he  now  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  impatience  of  his  ally,  or  risking 
the  benefit  of  his  co-operation.  From  that  moment  therefore 
he  b^gau  to  press  upon,  the  rear  of  the  English  army,  in  its  move- 
ment to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel  Wood :  the  first  march 
from  SIngarpetta  was  through  a  road  of  ordinary  bre^th^  farmed 


bj  idling  the  tirieet  of  a  forest,  coiiside]^  CHAP, 

places  to  OYdinarj  trarellers^  and  coniseqaently  favourable  to  a  ' 

mall  bodj  rettring  in  a  single  column ;  the  surprise  of  the  Eng- 
lish  troops  was  however  excited,  by  the  sudd^i  appeanunce  c£ 
bodies  of  predatory  horse  on  the  flanks,  scrambling  for  booty 
among  rocks  and  thickets,  accessible  with  difficulty  by  r^ular 
infiuitry*  On  the  two  following  tardy  marches,  nearly  due  east 
toC  haogama ;  as  the  country  became  more  open  and  practi- 
cable, the  En^h  column  of  march  was  every  where  rarrounde^i 
and  impeded  by  horse ;  and  during  the  whole  n^ht  the  encaii^ 
ment  was  harrassed  by  flights  of  xocketa.* 

The  direction  of  the  n^ct  march  was  about  S.  K  and  at  the  Sq>t  3. 
distance  of  nearly  four  miles ;  the  toad  passes  between  impracti-- 
cable  ground  on  the  lef^  and  some  of  those  lower  hills,  which 
£>rm  the  undulating  base  of  the  great  range  of  mountains.  In 
approaching  the  pass  which  is  thus  ibrmed,  a  fordable  river, 
running  to  the  eastward,  crosses  obliquely  the  line  of  the  road ; 
Cdionel  Smith,  desirous  of  moving  b^ond  thb  pass  without 
molestation,  all  that  impeded  his  march,  did  not  move  at  his 
accustomed  hour ;  but  keeping  his  tents  standing  till  near  noon, 

*  T1u8  Indian  instrument  receires  its  prcgectile  force  from  the  same  composition 
which  is  used  in  the  rockets  of  ordinary  fir^wor)cs;  the  cylinder  which  contains  it, 
is  of  iron;  and  sometimes  gunpowder,  at  Its  extremi^,  causes  it  to  explode* when  it 
has  readied  its  oligect;  a  ststai^t  sword  blade  is  also  not  unfrequenily  affixed  to  the 
rocket;  an  attadied  bamboo  or  reed  steadies  its  flij^t;  the  rocket  men  are  trained 
to  give  them  an  elevation  proportioned  to  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  cylinder, 
said  the  distance  of  the  object  to  be  struck:  as  du>se  projected  to  any  diMauce 
describe  a  parabola  of  considerable  height,  a  sin^  rocket  is  easily  avoided,  but 
when  the  9i^t  is  numerous,  the  attempt  would  be  useless,  and  their  momentum  is 
always  &ufficia:it  to  dertroy  a  man  or  a  horse.  Sudi  wa^'the  and^nt  Indiian  instru- 
me*^  so  infetior  to  the  Congreve  rocket  of  moderh  European  warfiure* 

£  2 
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CHAP,  th^  suddenly  struck  them,  and  dbpatched  his  baggage :  in  ad-^ 

'■?  "'■'     '"  vance,  under  a  respectable  division  of  his  army/  ibrmed  in  the 

1767  .  . 

g/^  y    following  order :  A  battalion  of  sepoysy  in  cbluiim  of  companies^ 

^Bs  followed  by  the  Nabob's  cavalry,  receiving,  not  afibrding 
protection ;  the  baggage  of  the  army  succeeded,  covered  on 
each  flank  by  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  moving  in  column  of 
files :  at  a  short  interval,  followed  the  remainder  of  the  armyi 
with  its  flank  companies  formed  into  a  septate  corps,  as  a 
rear  guard:  Hyder,  however,  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  de- 
sign, and  was  already  moving  in  a  convergiiig  line' from'  the 
west,  to  occupy  a  position  to  the  south-west  of  the  riyer^ 
nearly  parallel  to  its  course  on  the  left,  and  towards  the  right, 
inclining  more  to  the  eastward :  one  of  the  hills  already 
noticed,  near  the  right  of  this  position,  with  a  village  at  its 
foot,  was  the  key  of  the  pass;  and  was  already  occupied  by 
a  select  corps  of  the  army  of  Nizam  Ali,  followed  at  a  short 
interval  by  Hyder  himself,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops.  One 
of  the  corps  of  the  English  advance,  commanded  by  Captidn 
Cosby,  was  ordered  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  village^ 
which  he  effected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  finding  him- 
self  annoyed  from  the  hill,  proceeded  with  equal  success  to  drive 
them  from  that  position  also,  while  the  advance  pursued  its 
route  and  cleared  the  difficulties  of  the  pass.  From  this  hill 
Captain  Cosby  perceived  the  rapid  approach  of  Hyder's  regular 
infantry,  and  reporting  his  observations  to  Major  Bonjour,  who 
commanded  the  advance^  requested  and  obtained  his  pem^ission 
to  call  up  the  leading  corps  of  the  main  body,  commanded  by 
Captain  Cowley,  to  opcupy  the  hill,  before  he  should  quit  it  to 
join  the  advance  j  a  judicious  suggestion,  which  essentially^  con^ 


tributed  to  the  success  of  tbe  day.     Th6.x;Qii&derates;. were^^ir  CHAP. 

xrv 
termg:  their;  position,  but  had  not  occupied  it^.when  CcJonel  — 

Smith,  on  approaching  the  river,  and  hearing  the  report,  of  <?3 

Captain  Cosby^  perceived  the  necessity  of  quickening  his  pace: 

he  was  marching  by  his  left,  in  a  single  column  of  files,  and 

pushed  on  without  stopping  to  notice  the  enemy's  fire,  until  the 

headiof  his  colunm  was  nearly  united  to  the  corps  on  the  hill, 

when  by  facing  to  the  right,  this  portion  of  his  little  army,  was 

at  once  formed  in  line  opposite  to  the  enemy.     Hyder  who  per* 

cdved^  when  too.  late,  the  gross  error  which  he  had.  committee^ 

in  not  occupying  this  important  post  in  the  first  instance,  and 

in  fi>rce,  with  his  best  infantry,  made  several  ineffectual  efibrts 

to  dislodge  the  English  sepoys  firom  the  hill ;  his  loss  in  these 

charges  in  mass^  is  stated  to  have,  been  enormous ;  and  in  one 

of  them  Gh^lib  Mahommed  Khdn  ^  was  killed :  foiled  in  these 

attelnpts,  the  .confederates  kept  up  an-  ill-directed  fire  of  mus- 

quetry,  fi-om  an  extent  of  under-wood  towards  their  left,  firom 

which  their  infMitry  made  several  efforts  to  break  through  the 

English  line,  and  from  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  against  fourteen  }  > 

an  attack  on   the  two  last  of  the  English  field  pieces  which 

crossed  the  river,  had  long  impeded  the  rear  guard  ;  but  on  its 

closing  with  the  line,  a  disposition  was  made  for  a  forward 

movement  of  the  whole,  which  ended  in  completely  routing 

the  immense  host  of  the  confederates ;   the   pursuit  was  con* 

tinned  until  the  day  closed ;  two  guns  were  abandoned  by  the 

enemy,  and   left  spiked   in  the    bed  of  the  river,    but    the 

♦  Colonel  Smith  erroneously  calls  him  Ryder's  brother-in-law.  He  estimates 
Hyder^s  loss  in  this  action,  in  killed  alone,  at  2000  men,  which  is  a  very  large  cal- 
culation; his  own  loss  was  no  more  than  170  killed  ahd  wounded.' 
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CHAP,  neoeasities  of  Golmiel  Stnith'g  intuation  mmeated  him  £rom 
^  Garrying  off  bis  trophietu  During  the.  aotion^  the  enemy's 
'^^  horse  had  btokeii  in  on  his  baggage  and  captured  his  scanty^ 
store  of  rice;  his  dependmice  for  a  further  supply  was  on 
Trinomalee^  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  reach  without 
delay 9  from  the  farther  apprehension  that  the  enemy  by  an* 
other  practicable  road,  might  attempt  to  intercut  his  march 
in  this  desperate  state  of  his  supplies.  The  victory  had  thus 
been  followed  by  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  movement  re* 
sembiing  flight;  for  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  two  hours  halt  after  midnight.  Colonel 
Smith  continued  his  retreat  throughout  that  night  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ensuing  day  (the  4th  of  September),  the 
troops  having  been  upwards  of  twenty-seven  hours  without 
refi^eshment  or  repose,  when  they  reached  Trinomalee. 

The  Nabob  Mahodimed  All,  had  giv^i  the  strongest  as- 
surances to  the  government  of  Madras,  and  they  to  G>lonel 
Smith,  that  he  should  find  at  Trinomalee,  an  abundant  depot 
of  provisions  of  every  description,  for  all  the  troops^  of  his 
own  army,  and  of  the  different  corps  for  which  it  had  been 
appointed  the  rendezvous ;  and  in  thb  persuasion  some  mill* 
tary  stores  and  equipments  had  been  sent  by  the  government^ 
of  Madras  to  the  same  place.  G>lonel  Smith  on  his  arrival, 
found  that  there  was  no  riccj  and  of  paddy  (viz.  rice  in  the 
husk)  whidi  required  time  to  prepare  it  for  food,  as  much 
only  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages,  a?  was  sufficient 
to  supply  the  most  immediate  necessities  of  his  troops.  Three 
days  after  Colonel  Smith's  arrival  at  Trinomalee,  an  event 
occurred  unexampl^  in  the  history  of  English  war£ure  in  India^ 
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the  detertiari  of  an  officer y  Lieutenant  Hitchcock :  the  army  after*-  CHAP. 

wards  learned  with  delight  that  the  traitor  was  suspected,  and     ■  p' 

1767 
jE^ent  to  prison,  where  he  lingered  in  infamy,  and  died  unpitied* 

The  allies^  discouraged  by  the  result  of  their  first  encounter ; 

and  each,  as  usual,  ascribing  to  the  other  the  blame  of  failure, 

employed  thi^  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  past,  which  ought  to 

hare  been  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  future,  and  Hyder  again 

committed  the  fault  of  permitting  Colonel  Wood  to  join  (on  the 

8th),  without    molestation.     Although   Colonel    Smith    found  Sept  s. 

Trinomalee,  a  place  of  no  strength,  he  was  compelled  to  risk 

his  sick,  wounded,  and  military  stores  in  this  .critical  situation, 

firou  the  absolute  necessity  of  moving  to  the  villages  to  the 

eastward,  in  quest  of  food.     On  his  departure,  the  allies  still 

occupied  in  discussion,  neglected  to  attack  Trinomalee,    until 

the  14th,  wi^ben  Colonel  Smith  having  collected  a  scanty  supply 

of  provisions,  returned  for  its  protection,  in  time  to  see  the 

enemy  draw  off  the  cannon^  which  they  had  been  in  the  act  of 

placing  in  battery  against  it :  a  corps  of  10,000  horse,  which  had 

becin  advanced  to  cover  this  operation,  was  driven  in  with  some 

loss,  and  the  battering  guns  accompanied  by  the  whole  allied 

army,  hurried  off  to  the  north^^west^  and  encamped  late  in  the 

evenings  at  only  six  miles  dtstuice  from  the  English  position. 

'    Colonel  Smith  being  now  joined  by    most    of  his    detach* 

mentSy  determined  to  attack  the  confederates  on  the  ensuing 

morning,  and  moved  at  day  light  for  that  purpose :  but,  on  ap> 

preaching  their  positioot  be  found  them  in  complete  security 

from  the  interposition  of  an  impassable  morass.    In  this  short 

interval,  his  supply  of  priovisions  was  again  expended ;  and  he 
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CHAP-  was  again  compelled  to  move  to  the  eastward^  for  food  on 

.  the  16th. 

g^^  J  g  In  this  wretched  state,  the  frequent  torrents  which,  among 
these  hills,  precede  the  north-east  monsoon,  having  already  com- 
menced, a  corps  of  regular  infantry,  destitute  of  every  equipment 
of  supply,  that  constitutes  an  efficient  army,  moving  through  a 
country  ravaged  and  exhausted  by  forty  thousand  horse,  was  left 
to  prowl  for  food,  within  a  limited  circle,  from  which  it  could 
not  depart  without  abandoning  its  hospital  and  stores.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  council  of  war  was  unanimous  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  evacuating  Trinomalee,  and  endeavouring  to  place 
the  wounded  and  the  stores  in  Chittapet,  a  place  of  some 
strength,  garrisoned  by  the  Nabob  Mahommed  Ali,  distant  about 
two  marches  to  the  north-east,  and  that  the  troops  should  then 
move  into  cantonment,  at  Arcot,  Vellore,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  could  obtain  food. 

Although  the  errors  of  the  government,  and  in  the  front  of 
these  the  cardinal  vice  of  leaving  the  very  existence  of  the  troops 
to  depend  on  the  performance  of  the  promises  of  a  nabobs  had 
reduced  the  army  to  its  present  critical  situation,  they  saw  and 
deprecated  the  consequences  of  placing  it  in  cantonment,  while 
thp  cavalry  of  the  confederates  had  overspread  the  country  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Madras,  and  their  whole  army  was  consuming 
or  destroying  its  resources.  Colonel  Smith  continued  accordingly 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trinomalee,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  have  been  described.  The  confederates  after 
the  last  action,  had  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  sending  light 
detachments  of  irregulars  to  ravage  the  country  in  every  direo- 
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tian,  and  to  reserve  their-  best  horse  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  CHAP. 

XIV 
tressing  the  English  army,  and  uniting  in  the  attack,  which  " 

they  determined  to  make,  when  it  should  be  reduced  by  ^767» 
famine  and  fatigue  to  the  expected  extremity  of  retiring  from 
thie  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Arcot.  Rumours  which  appeared 
to  be  authentic,  had  conveyed  to  them  tolerably  distinct  accounts 
of  the  deliberations  which  had  been  held,  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  moving  into  cantonment :  they  believed  that  Colonel 
Smith  was  postponing  this  measure,  under  the  pressure  of 
urgent  distress,  in  the  hope  that  the  approach  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  should  first  induce  them  to  move  into  the  upper  coun- 
tries ;  and  they  resolved  to  protract  their  departure  to  the  last, 
in  the  confidence  that  they  should  find  the  English  army  pro-  ' 
gressively  enfeebled  and  disheartened  by  the  long  continuance 
of  these  severe  privations,  and  every  day  less  capable  of 
resisting  their  ultimate  attack.  In  his  excursions  to  the  east- 
ward, however,  Colonel  Smith  had  by  judicious  combinations 
received  some  reinforcements  of  troops,  small  convoys  of  pro- 
visions and  stores,  and  above  all,  had  been  enabled  to  relieve 
his  most  serious  wants  by  the  discovery  of  large  hidden  stores, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  keep  sometimes  for  many 
years  in  subterraneous  excavations,  as  well  for  security  against 
hostile  invasion,  as  because  experience  has  shewn  this  mode  to  be 
the  most  effectual  for  the  preservation  of  the  gram :  and  troops 
which  the  confederates  supposed  to  be  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
wretchedness  and  want,  had,  for  the  last  f6rtnight  been  daily 
improving  in  physical  strength  and  efficiency.  The  confe- 
derates, apprehensive  that  the  supposed  wretchedness  of  their 
enemy  might  produce  efforts  of  desperation,  had  assumed  a 
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CHAP,  strong  position,  which  they  fortified  with  regular  redoubts ; 
'  covering  not  only  the  front  and  flanks  of  their  encampment, 
'  '•  but  commanding  every  avenue  by  which  their  retreat  could 
be  interrupted ;  and  steadily  declined  all  the  opportunities  which 
Colonel  Smith  presented  to  them  of  attacking  him  in  the  plain. 
At  length,  however,  these  wearisome  expectations  began  to  relax 
in  confidence,  and  Nizam  Ali,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  share 
in  a  campaign  of  unresisted  plunder,  and  had  been  led  into  the 
present  operations  by  the  assurance  of  easy  conquest,  perceived 
nothing  but  disappointment  in  the  successive  plans  which  were  to 
destroy  his  opponents  in  this  distant  service ;  and  had  intelligence 
of  sources  of  danger  nearer  home,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
advert.  He  therefore  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  the  issue  of  a  general  nction  ;  and  while  he  was  con- 
certing with  Hyder  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  object.  Colonel 
Smith,  who  had  by  great  efforts  collected  the  means  of  making 
a  movement  on  a  more  extended  line,  was  occupied  in  devising 
the  means  of  drawing  the  confederates  into  the  plain  ;  and  had 
encamped  as  near  as  circumstances  would  admit  to  the  firont  of 
their  main  position,  with  a  force  of  10,430  *  effective  men,  besides 
1500  bad  horse. 

Sept.  26.  About  noon  on  the  26th  of  September,  the  confederates  moved 
a  column,  accompanied  by  sixteen  of  their  heaviest  cannon,  to 
a  position  in  firont  of  Colonel  Smith's  left,  from  whence  they  com- 


♦  European  infimtry         -        -        -        -  1,400 

Native        -        -         -        -        -        -  9,000 

European  cavalry         ....  so 
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menced  a  ^stant  cannonade.     A  morass  intervened,  difficult  but  CHAP. 

XIV. 
net  impassable^  and  not  perceptible  without  a  close  exaqiination.  sssss^ 

It  was  Hyder's  plan  to  entangle  his  opponent  in  this  difficulty,  "^^^^ 
in  which  he  would  necessarily  sustain  considerable  loss.  If  he 
should  pass  the  impediment  without  discomfiture,  a  line  of  re- 
doubts was  still  in  his  front,  and  the  main  strength  of  the 
confederated  army  was  disposed  in  a  situation  to  fall  in 
force  on  his  right,  in  the  moment  of  his  advancing  within 
range  of  the  redoubts.  Colonel  Smith  made  a  movement  on 
his  lefl,  which  shewed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  morass,  but  which  also  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  the  impediment.  Commencing  at  an  unknown  dis- 
tance on  the  lefl,  it  extended  beyond  his  right  to  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  which  concealed  the  great  body  of  the  confederates  from  his 
view ;  but  he  concluded  that  this  hill  must  form  the  termination 
of  the  morass ;  and  that  by  making  a  circuit  to  his  right,  he 
might  be  enabled  to  turn  or  come  in  contact  with  the  lefl  of 
the  confederates.  His  own  left  was  therefore  withdrawn  from 
the  forward  manoeuvre  which  had  been  attempted,  and  he  moved 
off  from  his  right  in  execution  of  the  plan  which  has  been  stated. 
The  first  direction  of  his  column  of  march  pointed  to  the  north- 
east The  confederates  who  had  not  dismissed  the  persuasion 
that  the  English  army  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  want,  perceived 
in  this  movement  nothing  less  than  their  final  retreat  towards 
Arcot,  after  being  foiled  in  a  last  impotent  effort :  they  accord- 
ingly put  their  troops  into  instant  motion,  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  direction  of  the  English  column,  pressing  on  its 
flanks,  and  rear,  and  rendering  its  retreat  impracticable.  The 
confederates  were  thus  marching  round  the  hill  from  the  south- 
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<;h AP.  westi  and  the  Etidish  from  the  south-east,  the  moveiilent  of  each 
xrv. 

being  thus  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  other ;  and  to  their 

reciprocal  surprise  their  andvanced  corps  were  nearly  in  contact 
on  rounding  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hilL     The  advan- 
tages of  discipline  every   where  conspicuous,  are  most  pro- 
minent in  unexpected  occurrences:    the  confederates  made  a 
hurried  movement  to  occupy  the  hill,   but  an  English  corps, 
commanded  by  Captain  Cooke,  anticipated  the  design,  repulsed 
them  from  its  summit,  and  secured  a  support  for  the  left  in  the 
first  formation  of  the  line.     Some  rocks  on  the  plain,  formed  a 
point  of  considerable  strength  for  the  support  of  the  future  move- 
ments, but  before  it  could  be  fully  occupied  by  a  large  body  of 
the  best  infantry  of  the  confederates,   three  English  battalions, 
commanded  by  Captains  Cosby,  Cooke,  and  Baillie,  were  con- 
tending with  these  superior  numbers  for  its  possession,  and  dis- 
lodged them  after  an  obstinate  resistance.     This  point  became 
the  subsequent  support  of  Colonel  Smith's  left,  and  his  line  was 
quickly  made  to  extend  opposite  to  the  great  mass  of  the  enemy, 
who,  during  this  movement,  completed  their  formation  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  and  placed  some  guns  in  position,  which 
annoyed  the  English  army  while  deploying  into  line.     A  power- 
fol  body  of  infentry  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  confederate  artillery  ;  enormous  masses  of  cavalry,  formed  a 
huge  crescent,  enveloping  the  British  troops,  and  apparently  ready 
to  overwhelm  them,  on  a  concerted  signal*     But  Hyder's  plan 
had  been  disconcerted  ;  of  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  no 
more  than  30  could  be  brought  into  action,  the  remainder  were 
in  the  redoubts,  or  had  not  joined  from  the  positions  allotted  to 
thera  in  the  original  plan.    The  English  artillery  amounted  to 
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31  light  pieces,  (three  having  be^i  left  for  the  protection  of  the  CHAP, 
baggage)  steadily  and  skilfully  served :  the  line  cautiously  ad- 
vanced from  one  strong  position  to  another,  and  after  n^rly 
silencing  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  the  English  cannon 
directed  their  fire  against  the  thickest  masses  of  cavalry,  in 
whose  presence  a  decisive  forward  movement  would  have  been 
imprudent ;  a  few  minutes  of  torpid  and  motionless  asto- 
nishment seemed  to  indicate  a  reluctance  to  retreat,  and  an 
expectation  of  orders  to  charge;  but  the  consternation  had 
pervaded  the  chiefs  as  well  as  the  soldiers ;  and  the  havoc 
produced  by  the  active  and  correct  fire  of  the  English  artillery 
quickly  covered  the  field  with  a  disorderly  rabble  of  cavalry 
fljdng  in  every  direction ;  the  infantry  and  guns  continuing  to 
maintain  their  ground.  The  English  line  now  began  to  move 
on  at  a  steady  pace,  preceded  by  the  cannon,  which  fired  in 
advancing.  Hyder  who,  firom  the  first  moment  of  Colonel  Smith's 
dispositions  after  rounding  the  hill,  perceived  that  the  battle 
was  lost,  drew  off*  his  own  cannon  within  the  line  of  the 
redoubts,  and  rode  towards  Nizam  Ali  to  entreat  that  he  would 
give  similar  orders,  and  cover  the  operation  by  the  movements 
of  his  cavalry :  but  that  chief  was  indignant  at  what  he  deemed 
so  ;ipiritless  a  proposal,  and  declared  his  determination  to  main- 
tain his  position  to  the  last.  When,  however,  the  British  army 
began  its  advance  in  line,  Hyder  renewed  his  remonstrances, 
and  the  guns  were  ordered  to  commence  their  retreat,  covered 
by  Hyder's  infantry,  which  made  a  regular  and  respectable 
demonstration  until  the  near  approach  of  the  English  line, 
when  they  retreated  in  tolerable  order  within  the  protection  of 
the  works.     It  was  the  absurd,  but  invariable  practice  of  Nizam 
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CHAP.  Ali  to  be  accompanied  in  the  field  by  his  favourite  wives,  with 

'  all  the  splendid  appendages  of  rank.      He  was  on  horseback 
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when  Hyder  approached;  and  his  line  of  elephants  carrying  the 

women,  was  at  no  great,  distance  in  the  rear:  when  he  had 
determined  on  the  retreat  of  the  guns,  he  desired  that  the 
elephants  should  instantly  turn.  "  This  elephant,"  replied  a 
female  voice  from  the  covered  vehicle,  "  has  not  been  instructed 
so  to  turn  ;  he  follows  the  standard  of  the  empire."  The  loss 
of  several  elephants  was  the  consequence  of  this  demur,  for  the 
chivalrous  damsel  would  not  allow  her's  to  move  j  imtil  the 
standard  had  passed  her  in  its  retreat,  and  the  English  shot  fell 
thick  among  those  that  followed  in  her  train.  A  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  rallied  by  the  mere  force  of  shame,  approached 
to  charge  the  right  of  the  English  during  their  advance  j  but 
the  troops  which  had  been  detached  to  the  left  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  were  now  moving  in  column  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  flank,  and  foiled  the  feeble  attempts  of  this  dis- 
heartened body.  Night  closed  upon  the  English  army  as  they 
reached  the  last  ground  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  within  a  mile  of  the  redoubts:  only  nine  guns  for 
the  present  fell  into  their  possession,  and  they  lay  upon  their 
arms  in  expectation  of  farther  events. 

The  confederates  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  had  hitherto  occurred  which  could  be  a 
motive,  with  troops  accustomed  to  the  events  of  war,  for  aban^- 
doning  a  fortified  position,  no  part  of  which  had  been  carried, 
and  which  was  still  as  tenable  as  before  the  action :  but  Nizam 
Ali,  who,  an  hour  before,  had  answered  the  remonstrances  q£ 
Hyder,  with  a  declaration  that  he  would  prefer  a  death  like  that 
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of  Nasir  Jung  to  a  dishonourable  flight,  was  now  at  full  speed,  CHAP, 
with  a  select  body  of  his  cavalry,  in  a  western  direction;  and  did  ' 

not  stop  till  he  was  fairly  through  the  pass  of  Singarpetta;  ^'"'' 
leaving  to  the  minister  and  and  commander-in-chief,  Ruccun-ud- 
Dowla,  the  care  of  directing  the  immediate  retreat  of  his  other 
troops.  Hyder,  finding  himself  thus  abandoned,  began  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  best  manner,  for  the  security  of  his  own  army;  and 
firom  his  better  knowledge  of  the  requisite  arrangements,  and  the 
superior  equipments  of  his  ordnance,  had  put  his  field  train 
into  full  march  on  the  only  road,  before  that  of  his  ally  was  in 
readiness  to  follow :  his  infantry  occupied  the  redoubts,  and  the 
whole  night  was  employed  in  getting  the  artillery  and  baggage 
into  motion,  and  clearing  the  fortified  position. 

Colonel  Smith,  who  perceived  in  the  confusion  of  the  enemy's 
camp  the  opportunity  of  striking  an  important  blow,  made  a  dis- 
position, afler  his  men  had  taken  a  slight  refreshment,  for  an  attack 
about  midnight,  to  be  led  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  army,  under 
Major  Fitzgerald,  and  supported  according  to  events  by  the 
remainder  of  the  troops.  Whatever  military  errors  may  be  imputed 
to  Hyder,  the  conduct  of  his  department  of  intelligence  was  un- 
rivalled. One  of  his  most  faithful  spies  was  the  guide  in  English 
pay,  who  led  Major  Fitzgerald,  and  conducted  him  to  a  swamp 
which  he  had  described  as  difficult,  and  which  was  found  to 
be  impassable.  After  much  time  had  been  lost  in  reiterated 
attempts  to  sound  it  in  various  directions,  the  guide  proposed 
a  circuitous  route,  which  seemed  objectionable  on  many  accounts, 
besides  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  afler  some  farther  fruit- 
less e£R)rts,  the  Major  reluctantly  returned  to  camp.  At  day- 
light, the  army  was  in  motion^  and  soon  passed  the  redoubts. 
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CHAP,  which  were  entirely   abandoned ;  but  on  ascending  an  emi- 
*    nence,  the  road  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach^  was  seen  covered 

1707.  ^ijii  th^  confederate  army  j  and  a  train  of  artillery  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  which  it  still  seemed  practicable  to  overtake : 
the  English  army  quickened  its  pace,  at  this  cheering  intelli- 
gence, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  captured  forty-one  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  all  belonging  to  Nizam  Ali ;  fourteen  more  be- 
ing discovered  afterwards,  which  had  been  overset,  for  conceal- 
ment, in  the  woods.  Hyder,  in  person,  rather  observed  than 
covered  the  rear,  attended  by  his  retinue  of  state,  a  troop  of 
European  cavalry,  and  3000  select  horse ;  but  as  he  could  not 
quicken  the  pace  of  Nizam  Ali's  inefficient  equipments,  and 
seldom  ventured  to  unlimber  a  gun,  from  the  apprehension  of 
greater  delays,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  one  after  another, 
to  the  English  infantry,  with  little  material  resistance*  But  the 
English  officers  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  his  per- 
sonal exertions,  and  observing  the  splendor  of  his  retinue,  which 
seemed  to  be  purposely  exhibited  for  their  admiration.  It  con- 
sisted of  300  select  men  on  foot,  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  armed 
with  lances,  or  pikes,  of  light  bamboo,  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
twisted  round  from  bottom  to  top  with  thin  plates  of  silver  in  a 
spiral  form :  the  equal  intervals  of  polished  silver,  and  the  dark 
brown  of  the  seasoned  bamboo,  give  a  splendid  and  not  inele- 
gant appearance  to  this  ornamental  but  formidable  weapon. 

Excessive  fatigue  terminated  the  operations  of  the  day,  and 
Colonel  Smith  was  under  the  positive  necessity  of  relinquishing 
the  more  decisive  results  to  be  expected  from  a  second  day's 
pursuit,  and  of  retracing  his  steps,  to  procure  food.  The  loss 
pf  the  English  army  in  this  achievement  amounted  to  no  more 
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than  1^  men  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  confederates  CHAP. 

xrv 
probably  exceeded  45OOO,  with  64  guns,   chiefly  18  and   16  - 

pounders,  with  their  tumbrils,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  of   ^'^®*^* 
every  description,  excepting  rice,  a  small  supply  of  which  at 
this  moment  would  have  exceeded  in  value  all  the  trophies  ^  of 
the  day. 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  then  seventeen,  in  the  exercise  of  a  first 
nominal  command,  under  the  guidance  of  Gh^ee  Khin,  his 
military  preceptor,  and  the  best  partissui  officer  in  Hyder's 
service,  was  plundering  the  very  country  houses  of  the  council 
of  Madras,  when  he  heard  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Trino- 
malee.  He  retired  with  precipitation  to,  join  his  father ;  his 
example  being  followed  by  all  the  other  light  detachments,  in 
exact  opposition  to  the  conduct  which  true  military  policy 
would  have  instructed  them  to  pursue.  —  O)lonel  Smith,  find- 
ing the  country  cleared  of  its  invaders,  no  longer  delayed 
covering  his  troops  against  the  approaching  monsoon,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  Madras,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  some 
new  arrangement  of  the  departments  of  supply,  which  were 
as  inefficient  as  such  departments  must  for  ever  be,  when  kept 
as  much  as  possible  beyond  the  control  of  the  commander  in 
dbief. 

*  The  Frenchman  calling  hhnself  commander  of  artillery,'  and  general  of  ten 
thousand  in  the  army  of  the  Mogul,  who  has  published  the  history  of  Hyder  All 
Khan,  and  was  present  in  this  service,  states  the  single  trophy  of  the  English  to 
have  been  one  iron  three  pounder ,-  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  seen.  What  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  others,  resembles  the  information 
of  a  dramatic  quidnimc,  who  hears  every  thing,  and  seizes  the  vnrong  end  of  all 
that  he  hears. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Muttcal  crimination  and  reconciliation  qf  the  Allies  —  Smith  goes  into 
cantonments  —  Hyder  takes  the  Jield  in  consequence  —  re-takes  Tripa^ 
tore  and  Vaniambaddy  —  besieges  Amboor — Excellent  defence  qf  Captain 
Calvert  —  Singular  incident  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  —  Relieved 
by  Colonel  Smith  —  wfio  pursues  Hyder  —  Ajffiiir  qf  Vaniambaddy  — 
Junction  with  Colonel  Wood  —  Hyder  occupies  a  fortified  position  at 
Caiveripatam  —  Mdphuz  Khan  —  close  of  his  political  career  —  Hyder^s 
attack  of  the  comoy  under  Major  Fitzgerald  —  Personal  ejffbrts  and 
disappointment  —  Attack  qf  Nizam  Ali^s  dominions,  by  troops  from 
Bengal  —  detaches  him  from  his  alliance  with  Hyder  —  Treaty  qflJdS, 
between  the  English  and  Nizam  Ali  —  discussed  and  condemned — 
Hyder,  at  the  same  time,  moves  his  whole  force  to  the  western  coast  to 
oppose  a  diversion  from  Bombay,  which  takes  Mangalore,  Hondver^ 
8fc.  with  the  feet  —  Hyder^s  plan  qf  operation  —  Easy  re-capture  qfthe 
English  conquests  —  Punishment  qfthe  inhabitants  who  aided  the  English 
—  Deceitfil  compromise  with  the  chie^  qf  Malabar  —  Returns  to  the 
eastward. 

CHAP.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Trinomalee,  produced  a  considerable 
'  change  in  the  views  of  the  confederates.  Nizam  Ali,  fiill  of 
'  '  *  open  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Hyder,  and  feeling  little  of  secret 
complacency  at  his  own,  assembled  his  army  at  Calaimuttoor,  in 
B^ramahSl,  and  Hyder  established  his  head  quarters  at  the 
same  place ;  where  they  remained  for  near  a  month,  without 
action,  or  determination,  or  interview.  Each,  however,  had  so 
much  of  real  blame  to  impute  to  the  other,  that  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  waive  all  Hiscussion  of  past  events,  and  endeavour  to 
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concert  more  successful  operations.     Ostentatious  visits  of  cere-   CHAP, 
tnony  were  to  announce  their  confidence  in  the  future,  and  at  .. 
one  of  these,  Hyder  placed  his  guest  on  a  seat  or  mumudy  com-      '   '  * 
posed  of  bags  of  coined  silver,  amounting  to  a  lac  of  rupees, 
covered  with  cushions  of  embroidered  silver ;  all  of  which  the 
attendants  were  desired  to  carry  away,  with  the  other  presents, 
according  to  the  established  etiquette  in  similar  cases. 

Hyder  knew  that  Colonel  Smith,  reckoning  on  the  inaction 
of  his  enemies,  during  the  three  rainy  months  of  October,  No- 
^  vember,  and  December,  had  disposed  his  army  in  cantonmenb, 
extremely  objectionable,  from  their  distance  firom^each  other, 
namely,  at  Conjeveram,  Wandewash,  and  Trichinopoly ;  and  he 
calculated  on  having  time  for  objects  of  importance,  before  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  assembled  to  interrupt  his  operations. 

The  first  of  these,  was  the  recapture  of  Tripatore,  and  Vani- 
ambaddy,  two  of  the  indefensible  places  which  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  in  the  northern  part  of  Bdramah^l,  and 
these  fell,  without  material  resistance,  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  Nov.  s. 

&  7 

November;  from  thence,  Hyder  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Amboor,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  situated  on  the  sum* 
mit  oi  a  mountain  of  smooth  granite,  accessible  on  only  one 
face,  terminating  the  valley  of  B4ramah41,  on  the  north,  and 
overlooking  the  fertile  vale,  which,  forming  a  right  angle  with 
Bdramah^l,  extends  to  the  eastward,  down  to  Vellore  and  Arcot. 
He  arrived  before  the  place,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  on  lo. 
the  15th,  had  so  completely  dismantled  the  lower  fort,  that  15, 
Captidn  Calvert,  who  commanded,  deemed  it  no  longer  tenable, 
and  retired  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  a  garrison  of  five 
hundred  sepoys^  one  officer,  one  seijeant,  sAd  fifteen  Europeans^ 

G  2 
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CHAP,      The  Kelledaree,  or  Gk)veniment  of  Ambpor,  /with  a  *  jageer 
f  XV. 

*     for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison,  had  been  conferred  by  Anwar- 

'  '  •  u-Deen  on  an  officer  named  Muckhlis  EhAuy  who  from  tfie  revo- 
lutions of  fortune  which  he  had  witnessed,  seemed  to  have  con- 
ceived that  possession  was  among  the  most  valid  arguments  of 
right ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  operations  against  B^ra- 
mahdl,  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  occupy  this  post  in  a 
regular  manner  as  a  depot,  the  Kelledar,  although  professing 
unlimited  deference  to  any  order  addressed  to  himself,  refusied 
admission  to  any  troops  but  his  own,  and  stratagem  had  been 
employed  gradually  to  introduce  a  sufficient  number  of  faithful 
sepoys,  and,  successively,  of  officers,  to  exact  obedience  in  another 
fonn.  Captain  Calvert,  a  brave  and  rough  officer,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Trinomalee,  wa&  sent  to  assume  the 
command  of  Amboor,  and  discovering,  at  the  critical  moment  of 
retiring  to  his  citadel,  that  Muckhlis  Kh^n  vrai  in  correspondence 
with  Hyder,  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he  imprisoned  him 
and  his  chief  officers  on  the  sunmut  of  the  rock,  and  disarming 
his  garrison,  compelled  them  to  work  in  the  labours  of  tlie  siegie. 
Hyder,  in  determining  on  the  attack  of  Amboor,  had  certainly 
re3ted  his  chief  hopes  of  success  on  the  aid  of  MuckUis  Kh^n  ; 
the  operations  which.he  adopted  were  calculatedto  destroy  or  en- 
filade every  portion  of  thed\ef^ces  ;  biit  a  practicable  brekch  was 
effected  in  a  part  of  the  works  which,  was  inaccessible  j  and  the 
whole  plan  seemed  to  be  suited  ^rather  to  afford  an  opporr 
tunity  to  the  disaffected  within,   and  to  wear  out  the  garri- 


*  The  grant  revocable  at  plea«ure^  of  the  revenues  of  a  district  for  a  specified 
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son  with  incessaiit  alarms,  than  ultimately  to  carry  it  by  open   CHAP, 
force.     After  a  variety  of  attempts  to  -discover  the  means  of         ^  i 

•  '  •  •  1767 

entering  by  surprize,  Hyder  tried  the  effect  of  other  means. 
An  introductory  flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  summoning 
the  garrison,  conveyed  an  eulogium  on  its  brave  defence,  to  which 
Captain  Calvert  replied,  that  Hyder  had  not  yet  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  deserving  the  compliment.  A  second,  made  the 
direct  offer  of  a  large  bribe,  and  the  command  of  half  his 
army,  with  magnificent  appointments.  In  answer  to  this  pro- 
posal, Hyder  was  admonished  to  spare  the  lives  of  hb  servants, 
aa  the  next  bearer  of  such  a  message  would  be  hanged  on  the  . 
breach :  after  a  steady  and  meritorious  defence  of  twenty-six 
days,  Captain  Calvert  was  relieved,  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  Dec.  6. 
the  approach  of  the  English  army  :  and  the  government  marked 
their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  corps  which  composed 
the  garrison,  by  directing  the  rock  of  Amboor  to  be  borne  on 
it's  colours  ;  an  honorary  distinction  still  preserved  by  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  10th  regiment 

'  Among  the  losses  which  Hyder  most^  lamented  in  the  course 
of  the  siege  was  that  of  Khdkee  ShdJh  his  relation,  and  most 
confidential  friend,  who  was  killed  by  his  side  in  an  early  part 
of  the  service.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  Khdkee  Shdh  had 
been  one  of  the  emissaries  of  Hydeir  to  Nunjuraj,  and  Ghdlib 
Mahommed  Khdn^  his  associate  in  that  infamous  tr^isaction, 
hdd  also,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  been  killed  in  the 
Ibattle  of  Changama }  both»  however,  as  the  Mahommedans  of 
the  south  continue  to  believe,  were  destroyed  by  the  vbible 
wrath  of  heaven^  within  the  same  year  in  Which  they  had  pro- 
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CHAP-  faned  the  holy  KorSn  by  a  fraud  and  a  perjury^,  and  this  belief 


XV. 


is  not  shaken  by  the  impunity  of  the  author  of  the  crime ;  nor 
^"^^r  by  the  arrogance  of  thus  gratuitously  pronouncing  on  the  ways 
of  heaven,  and  placing  man  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  God. 

The  history  of  one  of  these  persons  presents  some  features 
highly  illustrative  of  national  manners.     Eh^kee  Sh^h  was  con- 
sidered the  wittiest  man  of  Hyder's  court,  and  was  more  fami- 
liarly admitted  than  any  other  to  the  intimacy  of  his  looser  hours. 
Hyder  delighted  in  the  practical  jest,  in  these  days  denominated 
a  hoax;  E^h^kee  Shah's  near  alliance  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Harem,  gave  him  the  liberty    of  communications  by 
message ;    and  in  the    intercourse  of  unreserved  raillery,  he 
had    occasionally    ventured    on    messages  in    Hyder's    name, 
which    had   produced    some   mischievous    disappointments   in 
the   Harem,  and  were  afterwards  the  subject  of  broad  mirth 
between  the  friends.     On  the  occasion  of  some  reciprocal  rail- 
lery, regarding  their  domestic  arrangements,  Hyder    adopted 
the  coarse  and  cruel  trial,  of  causing  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
the  wife  of  Kh^ee  Shdh,  then  at  Sera,  announcing  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband.     The  lady  who  was  passionately  attached 
to  him,  swallowed  poison  in  her  first  despair ;  and  the  husband, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence,  made  a  vow  to  renounce  the  world. 
It  was,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  £h&kee 
Sh^     Shdh  or  king  is  the  spiritual  designation  assumed  by  this 
description  of  Mahommedan  saints,  and  Khdkee  Shdh^  may  be 
rendered  Ung  of  the  dust^  intimating,  as  it  should  seem,  spiritual 

*  See  on  this  subject,  yd.  i;  p.2S^. 
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sovereignty,  and  temporal  humility.  This  unhappy  event,  al-  CHAP, 
though  it  interrupted,  did  not  dissolve  the  intimacy  of  ■  i.. 
the  parties  :  after  a  short  interval  Kh^kee  ShAh  resumed 
with  Hyder  his  usual  habits,  and  was  reciprocally  treated 
with  increased  confidence  and  regard.  The  manner  of  his 
death  afforded  some  colour  to  the  belief  of  extraordinary 
interposition.  Hyder  and  he,  after  examining  the  works  of 
Amboor,  alighted  among  some  scattered  rocks,  and  seated 
themselves  behind  one  which  completely  covered  them 
from  the  direct  fire  of  the  fort ;  and  in  this  situation  Khdkee 
Shah  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  shot,  close  to  the  side  of 
Hyder,  who  was  unhurt  That  the  shot  must  have  rever- 
berated from  the  other  rocks,  is  admitted  j  but  although 
the  library  of  Seringapatam  contained  some  copies  of  mathe- 
matical works,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  whole 
court  (probably  the  most  unscientific  in  all  India),  a  sufficient 
degree  of  elementary  knowledge,  to  comprehend  a  simple  oc- 
currence, which  a  billiard  table,  if  they  had  possessed  one,  would 
have  illustrated  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  supernatural 
agency. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  a  situation  nearly  similar,*  had  occasion  to 
watch  the  numerous  revolutions  of  a  cannon  shot,  every  time 
striking  the  rock  near  to  himself  in  the  same  spot,  until  its  force 
was  expended,  and  it  rolled  harmless  into  a  hollow,  in  the 
centre  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  had  reverberated. 

The  forces  of  Colonel  Smith  had  scarcely  been  established  in 
cantonment,  before  it  became  necessary,  from  these  movements 
of  Hyder,  to  make  arrangements  for  re-assembling  them;  but 
nothing  could  be  effected  towards  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 

lO 
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CHAP,  departments  of  the  army.  The  silly  ambition  <rf  Mahommed 
s---=l-=  Ali  to  be  the  object  of  all  expectations,  and  to  be  considered  as 
'  ^*  every  thing  while  capable  of  nothing  usefiil;  the  poisonous  in-r 
fluence  which  procured,  not  confidence,  for  that  was  impossible, 
but  the  semblance  of  confidence,  in  the  perfbnjiance  of  his 
promises,  contrary  to  the  universal  experience  of  his  whole  con- 
duct, prevented  the  formation  of  a  plain,  practical,  independent 
system  of  supply;  and  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  a  secret 
jealousy  of  the  commander-in-chief  tended  still  farther  to  dis- 
perse the  efforts  which  ought  to  have  been  concentrated. 

The  division  of  Colonel  Wood,  which  had.  been  cantoned  at 
Trichinopoly,  was  ordered  to  move  to  TrinomaJeej  and  firom 
thenc^,  as  Height  be  concerted,  to  enter  B^ramahal  by  the  pass 
of  Singatpetta:  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  Colonel  Smith, 
assembled  at  Vellore;  and  being  tinder  some  uneasiness  for  the 
fate  of  Amboor,  he  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  perceiving  the  British  colours  still  flying  on  the  morning 

I>ec7.  of  the  7th  of  December.  Afler  making  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments in  the  course  of  that  day.  Colonel  Smith  moved  in  pursuit 
8.  of  Hyder,  whom  he  found  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  after  a 
short  march,  at  Vaniambaddy,  with  his  right  covered  by  the  fort, 
and  his  front  and  left  by  some  bad  redoubts  lately  constructed, 
and  by  a  fordable  river.  Nizam  Ali  had  moved  farther  south  into 
B^amah^l,  and  Hyder*s  position,  although  by  no  means  ju- 
diciously chosen,  seemed  to  Colonel  Smith  to  indicate  a  deter- 
mination to  risk  a  battle;  but  his  real  intention  was  no  other 
than  to  gain  time  by  this  demonstration  for  the  retreat  of 
Nizam  Ali;  and  for  the  uninterrupted  movement  of  his  own 
heavy  artillery,  which  had  been  sent  off  on  the  first  appearance 
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of  the  English  army;  the  degree  of  resistance  was  proportioned  CHAP, 
to  this  intention  ;  Vaniambaddy  was  abandoned,  but  he  had  the  ■■■    /  . 
mortification,  during  this  affair,  to  see  his  European  troop  of  ^^  '^^ 
horse  under  Monsieur  Aumont,  move  off  in  a  body  and  join  the 
English  army,   in  consequence  of  a  concerted  arrangement,  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  suspicion ;  in  other  respects  the  loss 
on   either  side  was  unimportant     To    overtake  the  superior 
equipments  of  Hyder,  although  attempted,  was  a^visionary  pur- 
suit; and  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  miserable  commissariat  of 
the  British  army  compelled  it  to  halt  to  receive  provisions  from 
Amboor.     Colonel  Tod,  with  the  advance,  followed  the  enemy 
as  far  as  Tripatore,  which  he  also  found  abandoned ;  but,  contrary 
to  Hyder^s  usual  precaution,  containing  a  supply  of  grain  and 
some  cattle.     The  confederated  armies  retired  towards  Caveri* 
patam,  and  Colonel   Smith  was   again  reinforced  by  Colonel 
Wood,  without  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  interrupt 
the  junction.     On  Hyder's  capture  of  Caveripatam,  in  1767,  he 
had  thrown  up  some  field  works  to  strengthen  the    position 
under  its  cover,  whidi  Colonel   Smith  had  then   declined  to 
attack ;  and,  on  finding  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
si^e  of  Amboor,  he  had  sent  one  of  his  French  ofiicers,  to  ex«» 
tend  and  improve  the  same  campi  as  a  safe  position  for    the 
iponfederate  armies.     Immediately  after  the  junction  of  Colonel 
Wood,  Colonel  Smith  approached  to  examine  it   A  river  passes} 
die  northern  &ce  of  the  town  and  petta  of  Caveripatam :    this 
face  had  been  strengthened  by  a  good  covered  way,  and  by  two 
large  detached  redoubts,  which  enfiladed  the  north,  the  east,  and 
the  west  faces :  five  similar  redoubts  completing  the  circuit  to  the 
south,  covered  the  whole  position  :  and  two  more  distant  rocky 
VOL.  ^.  u 
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CHAP,  mounds  to  the  south  fttid  south-east  were  crowned  with  redoubts 
XV. 

which  commanded  the  most  accessible  approach:  good  lin^s  of 

retreat,  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  were  provided,  by  crossing 
the  river  towards  Kistnagherry,  or  moving  along  its  right  bank  to 
Ryacota.  On  the  first  glance  of  this  much  improved  *  position, 
Colonel  Smith  determined  to  decline  the  risk  of  an  attack ; 
and  the  measures  of  the  enemy  relieved  him  soon  ^terwards 
firom  the  necessity  of  so  desperate '  an  attempt.  Sources  of 
separate  but  serious  alarm,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  relate  in 
the  most  convenient  order,  distracted  the  attention  of  both  the 
confederates.  Hyder  sent  off  his  heavy  guns  land  baggage  to  the 
Dec.  14.  westward  on  the  14:th^  accompanied  by  his  son  Tippoo  and 
18.  GhazeeKhAn,  with  a  light  corps;  and  on  the  18th  Nizam  Ali^ 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  re-ascended  the  ghautsy  and 
moved  to  the  nortiiward :  a  light  field  train,  with  nearly  the 
whole  efiicient  force  of  his  army,  reitudned  with  Hyder;  and 
political  considerations  i^ill  detained  with  liim  a  corps  of  isome 
diousand  horse,  in  the  service  of  Nizam  Ali,  as  an  escort  to  th6 
brother  of  his  prime  minister* 

A  more  convenient  opportunity  may  not  again  occur,  of  clos- 
ing our  narrative  of  the  destiny  of  a  person, ,  whose  pretensions 
entitled  him  to  occupy  a  larger  space  than  he  has  filled  in  the 
history  of  these  times.  M4phuz  Ehdn,  on  the  descent  of  the 
confederates  into  the  lower  country,  had  the  part  assigned  to  him 
of  employing  his  influence  among  the  Foligars  of  the  South  to 
excite  a  general  insurrection ;  and  aided  by  the  resources  of  Din-*- 
digul  to  wrest  the  whole  of  these  provinces  from  Mahonmied  Ali 

*  Described  from  a  plan  in  the  author's  possession,  drawn  apparently  by  Colond 
Call,  m  1767.  * 
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and  the  EnglisL    The  formation  df  the  army  had  drawn  all  their  €HAiP. 

disposable  troops  from  those  countries^  and  Mkphuz  Khan,  with       . 

•  •  1*76*7 

a  slender  esccnrt,  was  moving  from  the  residence  of  one  chief  to     '  '* 

another,  in  Airtherance  of  his  views ;  when  Colonel  Buck,  who 
commanded  at  Madura,  sent  out  a  detachment  by  night,  which 
surprized  and  conveyed  him  to  that  fortress  as  a  prisoner,  on  the 
Sd  of  October,  1767.  He  was  given  up  to  Mahommed  Ali,  and 
dosely  confined  during  the  war:  but  it  must  be  added,  to  the 
credit  of  that  nabob,  (of  whom  truth  has  permitted  lis  to  narrate 
little  that  is  goody)  that  he  afterwards  liberated  his  brother,  and 
provided  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  a  decent  main- 
tenance at  Madras. 

While  the  heavy  equipments  of  Hyder  were  moving  to  a  fat 
distant  object,  it  was  necessary  that  his  intentions  should  be 
veiled  to  the  last  moment,  by  the  appearance  of  encreased  activity. 
From  the  strong  position  near  Caveripatam,  detachments  of  his 
light  troops  were  activdy  employed  on  the  line  of  Colonel  Smith's 
supplies,  and  imposed  on  that  officer  the  necessity  of  moving 
dtrong  detachments  of  his  army  for  the  protection  of  the  most 
unimportant  convoys.  Against  one  of  these,  expected  by  the  pasdi 
of  Singarpetta,  under  Captain  Fitzgerald,  Hyder  thought  proper 
to  move  in  person,  with  a  force  of  4000  select  horse,  2000  infan- 
try, and  five  giins,  in  the  confidence  of  an  easy  conquest  over  a 
single  battalion,  without  guns,  embarrassed  by  a  cumbrous  con- 
voy :  but  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  penetrated  his  intentions,  de- 
tached a  reinforcement  of  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  a  battalion 
of  sepoys,  and  two  field  pieces.  Hyder,  not  being  aware  of  this 
junction,  attacked  the  convoy  with  great  vivacity  and  imprudence  j 
charging  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,   he  had  his  horse 
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CHAP,  shot  under  fahn^  and  received  a  bullet  through  hia  turban ;  the 

XV. 
s=s;5S5  loss  of  several  of  his  best  officers  evinced  an  effort  of  more  than 

ITw.  ^g^^  determination,  and  their  repulse  reflected  corresponding 
credit  on  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  commanded  the  united  detach- 
ments. Thie  hope  which  Hyder  had  cherished  of  terminating  the 
campaign  with  a  creditable  exploit  was  thus  converted  into  the 
mortification  of  returning  in  disappointment  to  his  head-quarters. 
The  heavy  equipments  which  had  preceded  him,  having  now 
made  sufficient  progress,  he  left  a  strong  and  efficient  divisioOf 
chiefly  cavalry,  under  Mu^khdoom  Saheb,  to  watch  the  operationia 
of  the  English  army,  and  disturb  its  supplies  ;  and  ascended  the 
ghauts  with  his  remaining  force,  about  the  clcwe  of  the  year,  at 
the  exact  time  that  the  English  army,  after  having  been  two  days 
without  rations,  was  obliged  once  more  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction  in  quest  of  food* 

The  Government  of  Bengal,  although. originally  adverse  to.  a 
confederacy,  by  which  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Mahrattas 
should  be  promoted  by  hostility  with  Hyder,  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  expediency  of  restraining  the  ambitious  views  of 
that  chief  upon  their  own  possessions ;  and  of  convincing  him 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur,  of  the  danger 
of  provoking  their  hostility :  they  accordingly  supported  with 
their  whole  power  the  efforts  of  Madras  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  war;  and  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
treasure  for  their  immediate  exigencies  had  added  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  diversion  by  sea,  under  Colonel  Peach  ;  who  landed  ill 
the  northern  sircars,  and  by  a  course  of  vigorous  and  judicious 
operations,  had  penetrated  to  Commamet,  and  Warankul^  the, 
antient  capital  of  TeliQg&na,  considerably  to  the  north-eastof 
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Hyckfikbad ;  ind  was  securing  and  extending  his  conquests^  in  a  CHAP« 
manner  which  gave  solid  ground  of  alarm  to  Nizam  Alij  for  the  ■  ■  ■   '— 
safety  of  his  capital.  These  apprehensions,  added  to  the  unpromising    ^ ' " '  • 
aspeet  of  his  own  southern  campaign,  had  induced  him  to  open  a 
secret  communication  with  Colonel  Smith  early  in  the  month  of 
December :  an  intercourse  of  this  nature  could  not  be  long^on-* 
cealed  from  Hyder ;  who  in  every  estimate  of  the  conduct  of 
Nisam  Ali,  remembered  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  own 
brother ;  and  held  his  character  in  as  much  contempt  as  was 
consistent  with  the  incessant  fear  of  being  over-reached  by  some 
unsuspected  treachery:    assuming,   however,   the  air  of  open 
confidence,  he  announced  his  knowledge  of  these  communica- 
tions ;  and  assented  to  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  accom* 
modation  with  the  English,    and  waiting  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  re-uniting  the  Mussulman  interests,  -for  their 
expulsion  from  the  peninsula;  but  added  that  it  was  no  longer 
proper,  that  the  armies  should  have  the  appearance  of  an  union 
which  did  not  exist     Nizam  Ali,  who  was  embarrassed  regard-* 
ing  the  means  of  separation,  and  had  actually  been  meditating 
the  treachery  which  Hyder  apprehended,  was  happy  to  part  on 
sudi.easy  terms;    and  had  moved^    as   already   stated,    in   a 
northern  direction  on  the  18th  December,  sending  on  the  same 
day  an  emissary  to  treat  openly  with  Colonel  Smith  for  peace. 
That  oflScer  informed  the  envoy,  that  he  was  not  furnished  with 
the  requisite  powers ;  and  distinctly  stated  his  conviction,  thajt 
u£teT  the  shameful  duplicity  which  bad  been  practised  by  his 
master,  the  British  Grovemment  would  be  satisfied  with  no  de- 
monstration, short  of  a  formal  mission  of  his  prime  minister  to 
Madras,  as  an  evidraice  of  sincerity  in  his  present  professions, 
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GHAP.  and  as  an  humble  and  open  reparation  for  the  insolent  trftachery 

ssessss  of  his  past  conduct. 

After  an  interchange  of  various  messages^  Nizam  Ali,  hy 
those  artifices,  to  which  the  open  character  of  an  Englishman 
renders  him  perhaps  more  accessible  than  the  native  of  any  other 
country,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  maidng  Colonel  Smith  defeat 
his  own  professed  object,  by  paying  him  a  ^isit  previously  to 
the  dispatch  of  the  minister;  and  the  artifice  did  partly  suc- 
ceed, by  his  being  prevailed  on  to  isend  a  field  officer  (Major 
fitzgerald)  to  Nizam  Ali's  camp,  then  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Damalcherry  pass,  about  120  miles  north-east  from  Madras, 
foT  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  minister  to  that  place  ;  where 
the-  Governmeirt  assuming  a  proper  dignity,  disa^^iioved  even 
this  mark  of  eondescension  dn  the  part  of  their  commander^ 
in-chief  Hyder  at  the  same  period  d^uted  a  mesiseogesr  to 
Colonel  Smith,  with  pacific  overtures,  but  the  reference  which 
was  made  in  return  to  his  si2perior&  at  Madras  appearenjl  to 
Hyder  to  be  a  civil  but  distinct  rejection  of  his  advances,  and 
he  refrained  from  repeating  them. 

Fek  28.  The  negotiations  with  Nizam  Ali  terminated  on  the  ^d  of 
February  1768,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  difiering  in  many 
important  particulars  from  that  of  1766,  but  exhibiting  both 
in  its  concessions,  and  assumptions,  evidence  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Mahommed  Ali ;  whose  name.  Nizam  Ali  had  positively 
refused  to  admit  in  any  manner  into  the  former  treaty.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  together  with  the 
English  East  India  Company,  and  Nizam  Ali,  in  a  treaty,  by 
which  it  was  declared,  that  the  Mogul  had,  on  the  26th  of 
August  1765,  conferred  on  Mahommed  Ali,  the  govemmwt 
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of  Carnirtic  Payeen  ghaut,  that  Nizam  All  had  released  hun  CHAR 

XV. 
from  all  dependance  on  Decan,  by  a  sunnud  dated  12th  Novem-^  ===» 

bar,  1766 ;  and  to  complete  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  relations,  ' 
Mahommed  Ali  acknowledged  himself  to  hold  as  a  free  gift  from 
MsAiA  Ali,  not  only  Garnatic  Fayeen  ghaut,  but  the  subordinate 
office  of  Kelladar  of  two  petty  forts,  one  in  the  dominions  of 
Hyderj  and  the  other  under  the  direct  authority  of  Nizam  Ali. ' 
Rej^arding  the  first  of  these  instruments,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
infer  any  thing  without  the  actual  inspection  of  the  origihaL 
No  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  G>mpany's  records,  and  it  is  ipro«» 
bably  a  mere  fabrication.  ^  I  have  eeen  in  a  mwiner,  "which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  publish,  copies  of  two  instmments,  authenticated 
by  the  seal  of  Mahommed  Ali,  which  may  convey  some  idea  of 
the  cre(£t  which  is  due  to  sudi  perfbnhances.  The  first  from  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Ahmed  Shah,  dated  in  the  3d  of  his  rei^ 
(1751),  ormfers  oh  Mahommed  Ali  Camatic  Balaghaut,  and 
Payeen  Ghaut,  from  the  river  Kistna  to  the  borders  of  Malabar^ 
€i$  un  hereditwnf  possemon.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  docu- 
ments, fs^ricated  for  the  edification  of  the  English  and  French 
commissioners,  in  the  first  negotiations  to  determine  these  pre->^ 
tensions.  The  second  is  fix>m  Shah  AMum,  dated  in  the  8th  of 
his  feign  (17^).  This  instrument  confers,  tbcf  same  possession 
as  m  Enawn  [free  gift)?  but  the  manufacturer  had  not  studied 
geography,  and  describes  Camatic  to  extend  from  the  river 
Kistna  to  the  confines  of  Bombay.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
without  indignation,  the  government  of  Madras,  under  circum- 
stances which  imposed  no  visible  necessity  for  departing  from 
the  dignified  tone  with  which  diey  had  opened  the  negotiation^ 
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CHAiP.  resuming  their  grovelling  position  of  tributary  *  dependants  for 

' *     the  circars,  and  with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  arrogance    and 

'  humility^  proclaiming  Hyder  Naick  a  rebel  and  usurper^  and 
declaring  their  determination  to  conquer  and  retain  his  terri* 
tories,  with  the  concurrence  of  Nizam  Ali ;  who,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  fiirther  tribute  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees^ 
graciously  ceded  his  claim  to  a  territory,  which  he  neither 
possessed,  nor  had  the  most  distant  hope  of  ever  possessing ; 
and  tibese  speculative  conquerors  even  anticipated  the  claim 
of  the  Mahrattas,  by  gratuitously,  and  in  the  body  of  a  treaty 
to  which  they  were  not  parties,  promising  them  the  choute, 
or  fourth  part  of  the  revenue ;  while  the  Company  relinquished, 
without  condition,  the  important,  hold  which  had  been  obtained 
for  them  by  the  efforts  of  the  troops  from  Bengal ;  and  Nizam 
Ali  returned  to  his  capital,  with  abundant  cause  for  self-gratu- 
lation,  on  the  address  which  had  relieved  his  complicated 
embarrassments. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  author,  that  the  policy  so  fre^ 
quently  arraigned^  may  have  been  dictated  from  England,  where 
the  Company  were  intimidated  by  the  administration,  and  the 
administration  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  France  from 
avowing  their  independency.  Nor  was  this  duplicity  confined 
to  Madras*    The  double  government  exercised  in  Bengal,  and 

*  The  English  had  conferred  on  Mahommed  Ali,  a  rank  which  he  construed  in^ 
sovereignty,  and  then  accepted  from  him  a  jageer,  as  an  express  mark  of  depen- 
dent. To  keep  them  in  the  habit  of  exterior  dependence  on  Indian  du^  was 
essential  to  his  ultimate  objects ;  and  the  farce  of  accepting  dependent  gifts  himself^ 
was  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  his  good  friends,  in  every  thing  but  paying  tribute^ 
^which  he  was  too  sagiuuous  to  give  the  example. 
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tlxe  acceptance  of  the  Dewanny  from  a  conquered  and  infective  OHAP^ 
king  conferring  upon  the  Company  a  sovereignty  which  they         "' 
bad  acquired  by  their  own  power,  and  exercised  still  with  an      ' 
attempt  to  hide  it  under  fictitious  characters,  were  all  parts  of 
the  same  weak  policy.     That  any  English  administration  shoiild 
expect  to  veil  from  the  observation  of  France  the  true  tendency 
of  any  of  these  transactions,  appears  to  be  extremely  improbable  i 
but  that  such  a  policy  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  great 
mind  of  the  great  Clive  seems  next  to  impossible.     The  public 
records  afford  no  means  of  solving  this  problem. 

The  arduous  and  distant  operations  in  which  Hyder  had  been 
involved,  revived  a  hope  of  independence  among  the  Chiefs  of 
Malabar  j  who,  with  too  much  jealousy  of  each  other,  even  in 
their  actual  state  of  depression,  to  admit  of  any  extended  plan  of 
combination,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  several  of  the  block* 
houses  ^,  and  keeping  Hyder^s  provindal  commander  in  a  state 
of  incessant  alarm,  although  assisted  by  the  whole  force  of  Ali 
Raja,  the  Mapilla  chief  of  Cannanore.  The  chiefs  of  the  English 
establishments  on  that  coast,  had  been  directed  to  aid  and  encou- 
rage th0se  combinations,  and  the  government  of  Bombay  was 
equipping  a  formidable  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
possesision  of  the  Mysorean  fleet  in  the  harbours  of  Canara ;  re- 
ducing the  places  of  strength  on  the  coast ;  and  eventually  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  dominions  of  Mysoor. 
Hyder's  intelligence  of  these  designs,  was  too  explicit  to  admit 
of  doubt ;  it  was  his  fixed  principle  of  conduct,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  bend  his  chief  force  against  the  most  prominent  danger, 
ftnd  where  this  was  incompatible  with  an  eflBcient  opposition  to 

♦  Constructed  by  Hyder,  «ec  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP,  minor  perilsi  he  umformlj  treated  them  with  temporary  disre- 
I  gardy  until  the  removal  of  the  greater  evil.     It  was  in  conformity 

^768.  ^^  j.jjjg  ground  of  action,  that  instead  of  sending  reinforcements^ 
he  resolved  to  move  with  his  main  force  to  the  westward ;  and  if 
he  could  not  arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  avert,  he  would  at  least 
be  present  to  remedy  this  paramount  danger.  The  light  force 
under  Tippoo,  was  destined  by  forced  marches,  to  reinforce  the 
provincial  commandant  Lutf  Ali  Beg  j  the  heavy  train  followed, 
Jan.  20.  at  the  regulated  rate  of  movement ;  and,  about  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, he  had  himself  refitted  his  equipments  at  Bangalore,  the 
defaice  of  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Hybut  Jung 
(Fuzzul  Oola  Sih^),  and  proceeded  by  long  marches  to  the  wes- 
tern coast. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  English  expedition  havingbeen  appoint^ 
ed  off  Onore,  (Hon4ver)  its  appearance  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
deceived  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  with  regard  to  the  first  object  of  attack : 
marching  in  that  direction  with  his  whole  force,  h«  imprudently 
left  Mangalore  with  an  insufficient  garrison,   and  it  was  taken 
without  material  opposition  in  February.     The  immediate  com- 
mander of  Hyder's  fleet,  disgusted  with  the  superintendance  of 
his  Lord  High  Admiral  (Lutf  Ali  Beg,  an  officer  of  cavalry,)  in 
conformity  to  previous  compact,  surrendered  to  the  English  his 
force  at  Hondver  and  Mangalore.:  it  consisted  of  two  ships,  two 
grabs  of  two  masts,   and  about  ten  gallivats.     Hon^ver,  Buswa- 
raj  Droog,  (or  fortified  island,)  and  several  minor  places  were 
reduced ;  and,  during  these  operations  on  the  coast  of  Canara, 
an  injudicious  attempt  firom  Tillichery,  to  carry  by  assault  one  of 
the  principal  detached  works  of  Cannanore,  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  fifty-seven  Europeans  and  thirty-three  natives  killed 
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and  wounded.     The  English  force  had,   however,  been  so  dkh  (?HAF. 
persed  by  their  numerous  successes  in  the  occupation  of  their       -i^'- 
conquests,  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  penetrate  inland,      '    * 
without  very  considerable  reinforcements,  which  they  demanded  May. 
from  Bombay. 

On  Tippoo's  first  junction  with  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  the  loss  of  Man- 
^lore,  and  the  insufficiency  of  their  means  to  attempt  its  re- 
capture, induced  the  officers  commanding,  after  closely  exam^v- 
ing  the  state  of  that  place,  to  retire  inland,  to  limit  their  exertions 
to  the  preservation  and  order  of  the  interior ;  to  cutting  off 
the  English  force  from  all  means  of  intelligence ;  and  by  appa- 
rent inaction  lulling  them  into  security,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
efficient  means,  which  were  approaching  under  Hyder's  per- 
sonal command.  It  was  his  object  to  make  these  means  as 
imposing  as  possible;  and  not  a  man  was  visible,  until  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  his  whole  united  army  appeared  at  once 
before  Mangalore,  early  in  the  month  of  May.  The  impression 
was  disgraceful  ^  in  the  last  degree  to  the  British  arms ;  a  wretched 
defence  terminated  in  embarking  the  garrison,  consisting  of  41 
artillery,  200  European  infantry,  and  1200  sepoys,  in  a  most 
unsoldier«like  manner;  shamefully  abandoning  the  sick  and 
wounded,  coqsisting  of  80  Europeans,  and  180  sepoys,  and  all 
their  field-pieces  and  stores.  The  remaining  objects  on  the  coast, 
and  chiefly  the  recapture  of  Hon^ver  and  Buswaraj-droQg,  were 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Efyder  was  enabled 
to  reascend  the  ghauts  before  the  monsoon  had  actually  burst. 
The  body  of  the  army  with  all  the  heavy  equipments  moved  by 
i^asy  inarches,  on  the  shortest  route  by  the  pass  of  Subramanee 

*  So  stated  by  General  Smith. 
f3 
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CHAP,  to  Bangalore,  while  himself  with  a  select  corps,  ascended  north- 
'  ward  to  Bednore,  to  which  capital  he  had  summoned  all  the 
1768.  principal  land-holders  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
pretended,  of  adjusting  the  arrangements  of  revenue  for  the 
ensuing  year.  In  point  of  fact,  Hyder  had  discovered,  that  a 
general  discontent  at  his  severe  exactions,  had  rendered  this  class 
of  his  subjects  well  disposed  to  favour  the  designs  of  the  English 
invaders ;  that  to  the  amount  of  a  willing  assistance  with  pro- 
visions they  had  generally  testified  this  partiality ;  and  that  a 
correspondence  for  combining  their  farther  exertions  had  been 
extended  nearly  over  the  whole  province.  A  sagacity  undis- 
turbed by  mental  compunction,  enabled  this  extraordinary  man 
in  all  cases,  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
incidents  whidi,  to  ordinary  minds>  would  have  fiimished  only 
food  for  apprehension.  He  coolly  announced  to  the  assembled 
land-holders,  that  he  had  discovered  their  treasons ;  and  had  de* 
termined  on  a  punishment  more  convenient  to  his  afiairs  than  a 
sentence  of  death :  a  list  was  then  produced,  containing  the 
detail  of  the  enormous  fines,  which  had  been  previously  annexed 
to  the  name  of  each  individual :  such  as  were  present  were 
delivered  over  to  the  charge  of  the  department  of  torture,  for 
the  realization  of  the  amount ;  and  effectual  means  were  taken 
to  levy  the  same  contributions  on  those  whose  fears  had  restrain- 
ed them  fi-om  attending. 

His  affairs  in  Malabar  also  demanded  some  decisive  measures, 
previously  to  his  return  to  the  eastward :  the  detached  efforts  of 
the  Nairs  were  beginning  to  assume  a  more  combined  form  ; 
most  of  the  block-houses  had  been  carried,  or  necessarily  eva- 
cuated ;  Assud  Khdn  Mehteree,  his  provincial  commander-in- 
chief  had  been  killed  in  action ;  and  his  successor^  with  forces 
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very  inferior  to  the  service,  was  making  the  best  edbrts  in  his  CHAP, 
power,  to  stem  the  increasing  torrent,  when  Hyder's   instruc-  — === 
tions   to   Madanuj  his  fiscal   governor,   relieved  him  for  the      '     * 
present  from  these  embarrassments.     Madana  opened  insidious 
but  skilful  negociations  with  most  of  the  chiefs,  which  intimated 
in  substance,  that  his  master  had  found  hb  conquest  of  Malabar 
an  acquisition  (as  they  well  knew),  hitherto  more  chargeable 
than  advantageous ;  that  if  the  chiefs  should  consent  to  reim- 
burse the  heavy  charges  which  he  had  incurred,  he  would-be 
ready  to  restore  their  possessions ;  and  to  aid  before  his  departure 
in  transferring  to  those  who  should  accede,  the  territories  of 
those  who  should  decline  so  reasonable  an  arrangement.     All 
were  forward  in  embracing  the  terms ;  Hyder's  provmcial  troops, 
whose  escape  would  otherwise  have  been  impracticable,   not 
only  retreated  in  safety,  but  loaded  with  treasure ;  the  willing 
contribution  of  the  chiefs  of  Malabar  —  the  purchase  of  a  dream 
of  independence.  ^  It  had  been  made  a  special  condition  that  Ali 
Raja  should  be  undisturbed ;  Falgaut  was  studiously  omitted  in 
the  negotiations  ;  and  remained  in  Hyder's  possession  ;  and  two 
points  were  thus  secured  in  the  south-east  and  north-west  of 
the  province,  from  whence  at  any  future  period  Hyder  could 
resume  at  pleasure  his  designs  on  Malabar :  the  remainder  of 
the  western  coast  was  safe ;  his  central  possessions  were  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition ;  his  coffers  were  replenished ;  and 
he  was  now  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  improvident  course 
of  measures,  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  English,  while  Aug. 
lefl  with  an  open  field  by  the  absence  of  his  army,  for  full  seven 
months :  for  he  did  not  recommence  his  operations  fix)m  Banga- 
lore before  the  month  of  August. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Character  qf  General  Smith  —  view  qf  the  several  plans  qf  rhiUtary 
operation^  proposed  by  him  and  his  gmemment'^  Success  ofCohnel 
Wood  to  the  southward—  Military  fmlts  —  General  Smith  takes 
Kistnagherry  —  accompanied  by  ^Id  deputies  —  Mahommed  AU,  and 
the  Chevalier  St.  Lubin^-^  Defective  intelligence  —  Ascends  the  pass  qf 
Boodicota  —  Mulwdgul  taken  by  the  bold  stratagem  of  Captain 
MatAews  —  Color  surrenders  —  Baugloor  —  Oossoor,  Sgc.  —  Ignorant 
plans  qf  Mahommed  AU  —  Junction  qf  Morari  Row  —  Scene  qf 
operations  the  former  dominions  qf  Shahjee  —  Hyder^s  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  camp  at  Ooscota  —  Singular  dejence  qf  Morari  Row  — 
Hyder^s  plans  —  Approach  qf  Colonel  Wood  from  the  southward'^ 
Movements  in  consequence  —  Designs  qf  Hyder^  and  Smith's  counter- 
prtgect  -^  both  marred  by  Wood  —  Subsequent  movements  —  Hyder  to 
Goorumconda '-^  Reconciliation  with  Meer  Saheb  ^-^  reviews  his  own 
situation  —  ojbrs  peace  —  and  great  sacrifices  for  its  attainment — 
Failure  qf  the  negociationSj  from  the  unreasonable  expectations  qfthe 
English  and  Mahommed  AU  —  Battle  qf  Mukodgul--^  Remarkable 
stratagem  qf.  Captain  Brooke  —  General  Smith  at  length  speaks  out 
regarding  his  incumbrances  —  Mohammed  AU  and  the  field  deputies  — 
who  are  attacked  in  Color  —  Alarmed^  and  return  to  Madras  —  Indirect 
re-caU  qf  General  Smith  —  His  plan  qffoture  operations — Recantation 
qf  the  Madras  Government,  regarding,  the  Nabob  and  deputies  — 
Colonel  Wood's  division  reinforced  ^^  mooes  fiyr  the  relief  qf  Oossoor, 
while  0ie  remainder  qf  the  army^  under  Major  Fitzgerald^  ewers  the 
departure  qf  the  deputies  —  Oossoor  imperfectly  relieved —  Disaster  at 
Baugloor  —  Retreat  qf  Colonel  Woodj  attacked  by  Hyder — relieved 
by  Major  Fitzgeraldj  who  represents  his  incapacity  —  Wood  ordered 
in  arrest  to  Madras. 

CHAP.   ^  ^ 

XVI.    (Jn  the  departure  of  Hyder  from  the  Eastern  territory,  a  choice 

jy68»   ^^  operations  presented  themselves  to  the  English ;  and  the  gch 
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vernment,  and  their  comtnander-in-Ghie^  did  not  exactly  coincide  CHAlP. 
in  their  opinion  of  the  most  eligible.    Colonel  Smith  was  perfectly  * 

conversant  in  the  technical  part  of  his  profession^  and  possessed  in  ^'^^* 
an  eminent  degree  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  those  whom 
he  commanded ;  from  the  labour  of  applying  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  a  reform  of  the  ill-administered  departments  of  his 
army,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  deterred,  by  the  convic- 
tion of  sources  of  counteraction,  open  and  concealed,  which  he 
had  not  the  power  to  control :  but  these  causes  cannot  explain  the 
strange  carelessness  of  reputation,  which,  with  a  respectable  talent 
of  recording  his  own  thoughts,  left  the  care  of  his  public  dispatches 
to  an  incompetent  Secretary.  In  truth  he  was  the  best  tempered 
man  living ;  and  this  was  relatively  the  great  vice  of  his  character. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  overruled  by  men  whose  intellect  was 
diminutive  when  compared  with  his  own  ;  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  contest  a  point,  although  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  the  right  — 
and  his  character  was  stamped  with  indecision  every  where  ex- 
cepting in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  An  indifference,  however, 
to  objects  not  congenial  to  his  taste,  was  compensated  by  the  most 
indefatigable  attention  to  duties  exclusively  military.  Cool,  cheer- 
ful, and  unembarrassed,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  evinced,  in  all 
movements  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  a  degree 
of  rapid  penetration,  and  sound  decision,  which  indicated  the 
hand  of  a  master.  As  an  executive  soldier,  he  may  justly  be 
i  classed  among  the  first  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  in  those 

J  more  arduous  combinations  of  political  foresight  and  military  skill, 

-  which  constitute  perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  human  intellect,  he 

would  be  entitled  to  claim  but  a  secondary  rank. 

On  many  occasions  the  Groverament  of  Madras  appear  to  have 
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CHAP,  hftd  just  copcQptipiis  of  the  general  outline  of  operations ;  and  in 
~i  II    II  *    others  to  have  entertained  project?  too  absurd  .for  serious  belief, 

1768.  iftii^y  were  not  found  upon  their  records  :  among  these  was  a 
grave  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  their  army  of  infantry 
was  to  cut  off  the  gour^^es  of  supply  from  the  enemy's  army  of 
cavalry.  Upon  the  whole,  although  on  some  occasions  they 
formed  just  viewsj  on  all  occasions  they  miscalculated  the  means 
by  which  their  ends  were  to  be  accomplished. 

On  the  departure  of  Hyder's  main  army,  it  was  the  general 
rumour  in  the  English  camp,  that  he  had  remained  in  person  at 
the  head  of  hi?  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  changing  the 
plan  of  the  war ;  by  withdrawing  his  infantry  and  guns  to  the 
upper  country,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  had  studiously  reported, 
of  watching  the  motions  of  a  body  of  Mahrattas  on  his  northern 
frontiers ;  and  directing  his  efforts  to  starving  the  English  army 
out  of  his  ovn  territory,  and  ultimately  carrying  fire  and  sword 
into  theirs,  for  the  destruction  of  its  resources.  While  under 
the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  and  hopeless  of  a  better  system 
of  military  s^upply.  Colonel  Smith  wa?  of  opinion,  that  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior,  where  the  difficulties  of  supply  were 
stated  to  be  excessive,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  vital  blow  at 
the  enemy'?  capital,  was  a  visionary  project :  that  with  an  army 
equal  to  ^py  efforts,  experience  had  shewn  that  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangements,  it  woiild  be  impracticable  to  move  fifly  miles 
from  the  frontier,  witj^outthe  risk  of  being  starved:  that  the 
great  obje^  of  the  war  should  therefore  be,  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  lertile  cpunuUry  contiguous  to  the  firontier,  between  the  first 
and  second  ranges  of  hiUs,  extending  from  Vaniambaddy,  on  the 
uorthi  ^  DindigiU  f^x^d  Palgaut  qq  the  S«  E.  and  S.  W.  (a  line  of 
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Operations  extending  over  about  three  degrees  of  latitude,)  and  CHAP, 
^establishing  as  soon  as  possible  depots  of  provisions  and  stores,   ■' 
in  the  places  most  convenient  to   the   old  frontier,   for   sup-      ' 
porting  the  eventual  operations  of  the  army.     The  opinion  of 
the  Government  was  more  favourable  to  a  single  concentrated 
effi>rt,  for  penetrating  to  Bangalore,  and  in  the  event  of  success, 
t6  Seringapatam :  and  with  a  force  inadequate  to  the  full  execu- 
tion of  either  of  these  projects,  a  plan  of  operation  was  concerted 
somewhat  aukwardly,  composed  of  both. 

The  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions ;  one  or  which, 
under  Colonel  Smith,  after  appearing  once  more  before  Caveri- 
patam,    which  was  evacuated  in  the  night,  moved  northward 
as  &r  as  Foliconda  in  the  vale  of  Vellore,  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  army  of  Nizam  Ali,  then  at  Funganore,  and 
quickening  the   negotiation  of  his  minister  at  Madras:   this 
ofcgect  being  effected,  he  returned  to  waste  in  the  blockade  of 
Eistnagherry,  which  surrendered  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  pre-  May  2. 
dous  time  which  ought  to   have    been  employed    in   higher 
ftdiievements.     A  second  division  of  the  army  was  in  the  mean 
while  employed  under  Colonel  Wood,  who,  after  the  capture 
of  the  remaining  fortified  places  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
B&ramah&l,   proceeded  with   rapid  success  to   reduce  *  those 
which  are  situated  in  the  districts  of  Salem,  Eroad,  Coimbetoor, 
and  Dind^uL      Hyder  had  the   mortification  to  hear  of  the 
mccessive  fall  of  every  fortified  place  in  those  provinces^  San^ 

*  The  ocder  of  the  principal  of  these  captures  was  as  follows:  —  Tingrecota— ^ 
Darampooiy — Salem — Attoor-  Namcul^^Eroad — Satimmigul — Denaikancota 
-i—  the  passes  of  Gujelhutty  and  Caveripoor — Ckiimbetoor  and  Palgaut — Darapoor 
•^  Arasracoiirdiy -*- IMnd^luL 

VC^.  IX.  K 
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CHAP,  kerydroog  alone  excepted,  the  only  place  of  strength  which  by 
I     I    *■  a  strange  omission,  is  never  once  mentioned  in  Colonel  Wood^s 
^^        correspondence.     Tingrecotta,  the  first  place  attacked,  made  a 
respectable  defence,  being  garrisoned  by  regular  sepoys,   but 
capitulated  when   it  was   perceived  that  an  assault  was  pre- 
pared.    Darampoory,  a  place  of  no  strength,  was  commanded 
by  a  brav6  officer,  with  troops  Unworthy  to  serve  under  him ; 
the  place  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  necessary  consequences 
of  such  an  operation  bore  as  terror  before  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Wood,  whidi  was  more    effectual    than    his   cannon.     !l^road 
alone,  a  place  of: fiscal  importance,  but  no  military  strength, 
afi;erwards    stood    the  :  assault,     being    encouraged     by    the 
presence  of  a  body  of  horse,  who  promised  to  charge  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  assailants  in  the  act  of  storming,  and  did  make 
a  feeble  effort  for  that  piu-pose :  all  the  other  places,  and  among 
them  Namcul  and  Dindegul,  erected  on  hills  of  granite,  sur- 
rendered without  the  semblance  of  a  defence  which  could  be 
reported  to  their  master  with  even  negative  afpprobatioji.   The 
practicability  of   securing  these    countries,  by  occupying  the 
parses  which  connected  them  with  Mysoor^  was  so  strongly. im* 
pressed  on  the  mind^of  Colojjel  Wood,  that  he  actually  er^ed 
a  redoubt  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  descept  of  thepass 
of  Gujelhutty,  and  garrisoned  another  small  post,  TatamqUaf 
at. its  summit,  as  the  nanoe  imports.     He  officially  repcMl;ed  thia 
pass,  that  of  Caveriporam,  .aud  mother  intermediate  one^  to.  be 
the  three  only  entrances  firom  Mysoor  into  those  countries ;  and 
that  he  was  occupied  in  establishing  positions  which  would  ef- 
fectually secure  the  whole.     In  eighteen  days  afterwards,  he  was 
apprized  of  his  error,  by  the  presence  of  bodies  of  horse,  which 
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had  penetrated  through  unsuspected   roads ;    and  he  then  ex-  CHAP, 
pressed  his  conviction,  that  no  force  could  prevent  their  de- 


scending at  pleasure,  through  the  dijfficult  and  secret  passages  of  ^ 
the  hnis.  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  however,  he  prac- 
tically persevered  in  his  original  error,  by  leaving  two  batta- 
lions to  be  dispersed  in  useless  detachments,  some  of  them 
extending  through  the  Caveriporam  pass,  to  within  seventy 
miles  of  Seringapatam.  To  place  troops,  divided  into  mere 
guards,  in  situations  to  be  inevitably  lost  in  detail,  was  an 
error  of  judgment  independent  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaigp;  which  had  the  more  radical  fault  of  being  undertaken 
with  insufficient  means,  and  of  obliging  Colonel  Wood,  either 
to  spread  abroad  the  greater  portion  of  his  troops  in  garrisoning 
such  of  the  places  as  were  tenable,  or  by  reserving  a  disposable 
fi>rce  to  occupy  them  in  an  insufficient  manner.  He  adopted  the 
latter  alternative  on  being  called  to  reinforce  Colonel  Smith  to 
the  northward,  and  trusted  to  reinforcements  from  the  old  terri- 
tory which  were  necessary  to  rendCT  any  one  of  the  places  really 
defensible :  the  whole  of  these,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions and  arrangements,  were  impressed  with  the  mark  of  a 
short-sighted,  second-rate,  Indian  policy,  for  realizing  revenue 
and. exactions;  and  as  Mahommed  Ali  had  the  direct  fiscal 
management  of  the  territory  thus  loosely  occupied,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  hand  which  influenced  their  adc^tion. 

The  possession  of  Kistnagherry  was  deemed  at  Madras  to  be 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  future  operations  in  Mysoor; 
although  possessing  less  of  command  over  any  possible  line  of 
communication  than  many  other  of  the  congeries  of  droogs  which 
wexe  to  be  left  untouched^  and  if  it  should  not  fall  before  these 

K  2 
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€{fAP.  operations  should  commence,  a  division  was  to  be  left  to  blockade 

XVI 
,  it.     On  the  2d  of  May,  however,  it  surrendered,  and  the  plan 


17^*    was  officially  promulgated  to  the  public,  by  which  Colonel  Smith 
was  to  be  aided  in  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  with  the 
advice  and  direction   of  two  members  of  the  council  bs  Jidd 
deputies ;   and  that  no  source  of  distraction,   inefficiency,  and 
incumbrance  might  be  wanting,    the  Nabob,   Mahommed  Ali, 
would  accompany  them,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  fiscal 
management   of  the   territorial  conquests;   occupying  with  ir- 
regulars   the   minor    forts;    conducting    the    negotiations    for 
"  drawing  off  Hyder's  adherents,"  and  generally  aiding  with  his 
advice  on  all  other  subjects.  The  records  profess  that  the  govern- 
ment had  prevailed  on  the  Nabob,  Mahommed  Ali,  to  accompany 
the  army  for  these  purposes,  and  that  he  had  requested  that  some 
of  the  council  should  accompany  him ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
one  folly  or  one  misfortune  of  these  times  that  may  not  be  traced 
to  the  same  source.    Still  farther  to  perfect  the  inversion  of  all 
intelligible  relations,  one  of  the  said  field  deputies,  and  a  member 
of  the  government,  was  appointed  commissary  general  to  the 
army,  the  superior,  the  colleague,  and  the  inferior  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.     A  person  calling  himself  the  Chevalier  St. 
Lubin,  who  had  travelled  over,  land  from   Europe,  affected  to 
have  been  received  with  distinction  at  the  court  of  Hyder,  and 
professed  to  possess  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  all  his  plans 
and  resources,   and  an  extensive  influence  among  his  officers, 
native  and  European,  accompanied  the  deputation  as  its  privy 
counsellor  and  guide.     The  whole  history  of  his  adventures,  as 
above  sketched,  was  implicitly  believed  ;   he  possessed  the  most 
ridiculous  influence  over  the  measures  of  the  English  army,  and, 
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«s  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  operation  of  his  suggestions  CHAP. 

XVI. 
in  each  individual  case^   we  shall  comprise  and  dismiss  his  true  *,• 

character  in  the  single  word,  impostor.  1708. 

In  entering,  however,  on  the  narrative  of  these  opera^ 
tions,  the  reader  must  not  be  left  in  the  error  of  imputing  to 
the  Government  of  Madras,  during  the  wh(^e  of  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  Hyder  in  January, 
the  wilful  apathy  of  failing  to  take  some  sort  of  advantage 
of  the  open  field,  which  was  left  for  their  operations:  such 
were  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  intelligence  pursued  by  Ma^ 
hommed  Ali  and  the  English,  and  such  the  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence of  Hyder's  police,  that  the  very  instructions  to  the 
field  deputies,  dated  the  7th  ^  of  April,  enjoin  the  necessity  of 
watching  the  motions  of  Hyder,  to  prevent  his  marching  to 
Bednore,  and  overpowering  the  troops  firom  Bombay,  nearly 
three  mcmths  afi^er  his  departure  for  that  purpose:  and  one 
of  these  personages,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  when 
communicating  with  Mahommed  Ali  at  Arcot,  officially  re- 
ports as  an  article  of  news*,  that  Hyder  was  said  to  have 
recently  marched  in  that  direction :  but  the  general  impression 
continued  to  correspond  with  the  tale  which  Hyder  had  caused 
to  be  propagated,  of  his  having  moved  in  a  N.W.  direction 
to  oppose  the  Mahrattas. 

On   the  8th   of  June,  the   advanced  division  of  the  British  Junes, 
army,  under  Colonel  Donald  Campbell,  asceivied  the  pass  of 
Boodicota :  on  the  16th  he  had  reduced,  and  occupied  as  a  post   is. 
of  communication,  Vencatigherry,  a  mud  fort  without  a  glacis, 

*  The  (acty  however,  is  stated  in  Captain  Colby's  journal,  on  the  24th  of  March, 

01 
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CHAP,  three  marches  to  the  northward ;  and  from  thence  sent  back  ii 
XVI. 
■!■■  detachment,  to  open  the  direct  road  frotn  the  vale  of  Vellore, 

'^  by  the  pass  of  Pedanaickdurgum,  and  to  reduce  the  rock  of  that 
name.  These  arrangements  being  accomplished,  his  next  objects 
were  the  droog  of  Mulw^gul,  situated  two  marches  north  of 
Vencatigherry ;  and  Colar  on  the  plain,  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  N.  W. ;  the  lower  fort  of  MulWagul  was  possessed  with- 
out any  resistance  ;  but,  on  reconnoitring  the  rock,  it  was,  in 
Colonel  Campbell's  judgment,  too  strong  to  be  attempted  by 
open  force;  the  provincial  commander*  of  both  these  places 
was  on  the  rock,  and  o^ciated  as  its  kelledar  or  governor : 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  disposed  to  open  a  secret 
negotiation  for  its  surrender ;  and  the  terms  were  adjusted 
without  much  difficulty.  For  the  purpose  of  favouring  the 
plan,  Colonel  Campbell  moved  off  to  Colar,  professing  to  aban- 
don his  designs  on  the  rock;  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
lower  fort,  whicih  is  so  situated  as  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
independent  of  the  droog,  and  not  at  all  commanded  by  it 
The  kelledar  was  the  only  unfaithful  man  of  the  garrison  ;  but  if; 
so  happened,  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Hyder,  to 
obtain,  during  his  absence,  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
recruits  for  his  infantry ;  and  to  give  special  encouragement  to 
men  who  had  been  disciplined  by  the  English,  to  come  over 

*  J(^ier  Hussein  Kpan.  Abd-ail*WaI)fib  Mahommed  All's  brother,  had  married 
this  person's  sister,  and  when  foujedar  of  Arcot,  had  conferred  on  him  the  fiscal 
government  of  Trinomalee.  When  Abd-ul- Wahab  was  removed  to  his  small  jageer 
of  Chittoor,  his  brothei>-in-law  went  over  to  Hyder,  that  he  might  not  have  to 
render  his  accowits  to  Mahommed  Ali :  he  was  now  tired  of  the  service^  and 
ofiPered  to  betray  his  trust,  on  the  Condition  that  these  accomits  should  be  considered 
as  closed ;  to  which  Mahommed  Ali  cons^ted* 
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with  their  arms,  from  the  service  of  Mahommed  Ali,  in  whiqh  CHAP. 

XVI 

the  kelledar  had  many  cotinexions.      In  conformity  to  these  * 

views,  a  pretended  negotiation  was  communicated  to  the  officers    ^'^^^^ 
under  his  command,  by  which  he  was,  on  an  appointed  night, 
to  receive  the  important  acquisition  of  two  hundred  recruits, 
composing  two  complete  companies,  with  their  native  officers ; 
who  were  to  ascend  the  rock  by  a  concerted  route.     Captain 
Matthews  *  dressed  and  painted  like  a  soubaddr,  headed  this  party 
of  faithful  English  sepoys,  and.  obtained  admission  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  23d  of  June,  but  abstained  from  any  discovery  until  June  23. 
there  was  sufficient  day-light  clearly  to  distinguish  ail  objects  ;  he 
then  whispered  his  orders  for  the  disposition  of  attack,  and  di-^ 
recting  the  gr^iadiersV  march  to  be  beaten,  as  a  sudden  and  ter- 
.  rible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  English  troops,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  securing  his  object,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
single  life^     On  the  same  day  Colonel  Campbell  arrived  before 
Colar,  and  on  the  28th  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion,  after  28. 
regular  approaches  had  been«  carried  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 
Meanwhile:  the  Nabob  Mahommed  Ali  and  the  field  deputies, 
moving  .with  suitable,  dignity,  with  tlie  commander-in-chief  in 
their  train^  had  ascended  the  ptos  of  Boodicota,  and  moved  on 
the  direct  road  to  Colar,  as  far.  as  A^lier,  where  they  heard,  of  its 
surrender ;  mdColimeV  Campbell  was  directed  to  join  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army.     Muqkhdoom  Saheb,>who  had  retutned 
from  a  plundering  expeditioa  into,  the  lower  countries,  when  he 
heard  of  the  aec6qt  of  the  army,  was  now  reported  to  Colonel 
Smith  to  have  t^en  poiit' under  the  walls  of  Baugloor,   about 
.  -  •   '  '       '  *      -M.  .  .  '      '  .     •     •     ■■  f  .  •  1  .  •'  ■ 
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CHAP,  eighteen  miles  S.W.  of  his  present  encampment ;  and  Captain 

XVI 

'    Cosby,  with  a  light  and  well  equipped  detachment,  was  sent  in  the 

j^768.    evening  of  the  28th,  to  beat  up  his  quarters  during  the  night 
Owing  however  to  the  unexpected  length  and  impediments  of  the 
route,  the  day  had  dawned  before  he  came  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  vigorous  effort  in  which  Muckhdoom  sus- 
tained a  trifling  loss.  Captain  Cosby  perceiving  the  attempt  to  be 
fruitless,  desisted  from  the  pursuit     Baugloor  was  the  seat  of  a 
poligar,  to  whom  Hyder  had  continued  a  restricted  permission 
to  govern  the  district,  and  occupy  the  fort,  as  his  dependant :  and 
this  person  very  prudently  abstained  from  hostility  to  the  English 
detachment,  professing  to  Captain  Cosby,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  head-quarters,  his  best  wishes  for  their  success  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  representing  to  Hyder  his  inability  to  resist,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  temporizing,  until  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of  evincing 
July  8.  his  allegiance.     On  the  3d  of  July,  the  army,  joined  by  Colonel 
Campbell  moved  by  Baugloor,  for  the  siege  of  Oossoor,  which  fell 
11.  on  the  11th,  and  a  detachment  skilfully  conducted  by  Captain 
Cosby,  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Anicul 
and  Dencanicota,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Oossoor.     The  poligar 
of  the  former  place  accompanied  him  to  head-quarters,  and  report- 
ed to  Mahommed  Ali  the  existence  of  a  series  of  other  positions, 
commanding  some  revenue,  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  Cavery, 
in  the  continuation  of  a  narrow  stripe  from  Oossoor,  which  was 
ad;ually  encompassed  to  the  east,  west,  and  south,  by  impene- 
trable woods  and  mountains  ;   but  which  positions,  according  to 
Mahommed  Ali^s  ideas  of  military  and  fiscal  policy^  were  to  form 
a  chain  of  defence  for  the  lower  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
conquests  of  Colonel  Wood  to  the  southward  of  the  Cavery ;  and 
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a  division  of  the  troops  under  Colonel  Lang  was  sent  to  realise  this  CHAP, 
strange  project,  which  detained  the  body  of  the  army  for  some 
days  longer  at  Oossoor. 

The  serious  ineflBciency  which  Colonel  Smith  had  experienced 
in  all  his  operations,  from  a  total  want  of  cavalry,  had  induced 
him,  when  last  at  Madras,  to  recommend  that  some  of  Mahommed 
A!(i's  irregular  horse  should  be  disciplined  by  English  officers ; 
and  a  small  body,  thus  organized,  had  already  attained  habits  of 
order  and  obedience,  which  made  them  useful  in  the  field.  He 
had  also,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  recommended  to  govera- 
noient  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  services  of  Morari 
Row,  of  whose  efficiency  in  the  wars  of  Laurence,  he  had 
the  frequent  means  of  personal  observation.  A  negotiation 
had  accordingly  been  concluded  with  that  chief  for  his  per- 
sonal service,  with  a  body  of  his  select  troops.  Yoonas  Kh4n, 
with  the  advanced-guard  of  300  men,  joined  the  army  while  it 
was  still  at  Oossoor,  and  returned  with  it  to  Ooscota,  two  marches 
in  a  northern  direction.  On  the  4th  of  August,  a  junction  was  Aug.  4. 
here  formed  with  Morari  Row,  whose  force  consisted  of  a  nominal 
3000  horse,  with  the  proportion  of  irregular  infantry,  amounting 
to  about  2000,  which  was  necessary  for  their  system*  of  war&re; 
and  the  novel  incumbrance  of  a  few  bad  guns.  But  the  reader 
will  be  prepared,  from  what  has  been  developed  of  the  Mahi;atta 
character,  to  expect  that  not  one  half  the  number  for  which  thisi 
chief  was  paid,  could  ever  be  faithfully  mustered. 

The  interval  of  inaction  which  had  occurred  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  Oossoor,  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  combi- 

*  Seevol.Lp.278. 
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CHAR  nations  of  military  supply,  which  left,  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
=====  progress  from  Madras  and  Vellore,  the  battering  train  destined  for 
'        the  siege  of  Bangalore,  and  intended  to  proceed  by  the  interme- 
diate posts  of  Vencatigherry  and  Colar,  to  Ooscota,  the  most  ad- 
vanced depot  in  this  chain    of  connexion ;  and  partly  by  the 
indisposition  *  of  the  Nabob  Mahommed  Ali,  which  subsequently 
fixed  the  army  for  a  month  to  this  encampment     Colonel  Wood 
also,  whose  operations  to  the  southward   had  now  terminated 
with  the  capture  of  Dindegul,  was  on  his  march  by  the  pass 
Tapoor,  and  the  province  of  B^ramahdl,  to  be  re-united  to  the 
main  army,  which  would  even  then  exclusively  of  Morari  Row, 
not  be  so  strong  as  at  the  battle  of  Trinomalee.      It  was  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Smith,  that  at  whatever  period  the  siege 
of  .bangalore  might  be  attempted,  the  force  ought  to  admit 
of  being  formed  into  two  divisions,  one  for  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  and  the  other  to  oppose  the  field  army  of  Hyder, 
who  would  imquestionably   make  the  greatest  efforts  for  its 
preservation;   and  he    doubted    whether  the    greatest    force 
which  could  be  collected,   would  be  sufficient  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  double  purpose.      The  reader  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  scene   of  these  operations 
corresponds  with  that    of  the  local  government  which  Shah- 
jeef    the    father   of    Sevagee   had  established    in   the   early 
part   of  the  seventeenth    century :    when,    however,    Eccojee, 
on  transferring  the  seat  of  a  new  govemment  to  Tanjore,  had 
sold  Bangalore  and  its  dependencies  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysoor, 

*  The  early  part  of  this  indisposition  was  no  more  than  a  foolish  ceremonial  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  a  relative.     Afterwards  it  was  real, 
f  See  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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in  1687,  *  a  reservation  was  made  in  favour  of  grants  which   CHAP, 

XVI 
had  been  conferred  on  various  branches  of  the  house  of  Shah-  ■' 

jee,  and  its  officers  ;  and  the  numerous  and  successive  Mahratta      '^ 

invasions  of  Mysoor  had  facilitated  the  continuance  of  these 

possessions,  to  the  successors  of  the  original  grantees,  under 

the  declared  protection  of  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire; 

but  in  the  essential  objects  of  tribute  and  obedience,  they  were 

under  the  virtual  government  of  Hyder.     Such  is  the  origin 

and  history  of  the  various  towns  which,  in  the  English  records 

of  these  times,   are  described  as  belonging  to   Mddoo  Row ; 

and  among  them  was  Ooscota,  where  the  army  now  lay,  whose 

governor  found  it  expedient  to  consent  to  its  occupation  by  the 

English,  for  the  purposes  which  have  been  described. 

On  the  very  day  that  Morari  Row  formed  his  junction  with 

Colonel  Smith,  Hyder  with  the  light  troops  of  his  advance  had 

entered  Bangalore.     On  the  9th,  they  made  their  first  appear-  Ai%.  9. 

ance  to  reconnoitre ;  and  firom  that  period  continued  the  usual 

practice  of  harrassing  the  skirts  of  the  camp.     Colonel  Smithy 

on  the  first  junction  of  Morari  Row,  earnestly  recommended  to 

him  to  encamp  in  commimication  with  the  English  line,  and 

within  the  protection  of  its  picquets ;  but  that  chief  smiled  at 

the  apprehension  conveyed  by  this  advice,  and  answering  that 

he  knew  how  to  manage  the  Naick,  established  his  camp  ^bout 

half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  English  line ;  and  in  consequence 

of  their  remaining  stationary  firom  the  illness  of  Mahommed 

Ali,  had  thrown  up  a  slight  line  of  works  for  its  protection.. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  August,  Hyder  made  a  disposition  22. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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CHAP,  for  the  attack  of  Morari  Row's  camp^  in  the  following  order ; 

■  6000  horse  in  two  divisions,  preceded  by  elephants,  to  break 

down  the  flimsy  works  of  Morari  Row,  were  followed  by  two 
columns  of  infantry ;  and  Hyder,  with  the  body  of  his  army, 
remained  in  reserve,  to  support  the  attack,  and  counteract  any 
movements  which  should  be  made  by  Colonel  Smith.  The 
position  had  been  previously  examined  by  all  the  officers 
employed,  and  the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  penetrate  direct  to 
the  tent  of  Morari  Row,  whose  head  was  the  great  object  of 
the  enterprize ;  to  -overwhelm  the  whole  camp,  and  prevent 
their  mounting,  while  the  infantry  should  enter  in  succession, 
and  complete  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  Morari  Row,  an 
officer  at  all  times  quick  in  perception,  and  fertile  in  resource, 
no  sooner  found  that  his  camp  was  attacked  by  cavalry^  than 
he  gave  instant  orders  that  not  a  man  should  mount ;  but  a^ 
the  best  means  of  defence,  and  the  most  certain  of  distin- 
guishing friends  from  enemies,  that  each  man  should  remain 
at  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  cut  down  without  distinction 
every  person  on  horseback.  The  irregularity  of  the  tents  *  and 
huts,  and  the  interspersion  of  the  Beder  peons  opposed 
abundant  impediments  to  the  progl'ess  of  cavalry  in  the 
night;  and  the  confusion  was  encreased  by  Morari  Row's 
state  elephant  receiving  an  accidental  wound,  and  breaking 
loose  from  his  picquets;  in  this  state  he  ran  furiously 
through  the  camp;  and  seizing  the  chain  in  his  trunk, 
wielded  it  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  mass  of  cavalry  which 
he  met,  and  threw  them  back  headlong  over  the   columns 

*  For  the  description  of  an  Indian  camp,  see  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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of  infimtry,  which  were  just  entering,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause  CHAP, 
of  this  retrograde  movement,  retired  in  dismay,  considering  — ^ 
the  attack  to  have  failed  Hyder  was  enraged  at  the  pu-  '  ' 
siUanimity  of  the  infantry,  but  as  the  alarm  was  now  given 
to  the  English  camp,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  renew  the 
attack:  the  cavalry  withdrew  as  they  could  from  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  they  were  involved,  and  his  loss  in  this 
most  injudicious  attempt,  amounted  to  near  300  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  80  serviceable  horses  secured  by  the  enemy, 
independently  of  the  hurt.  Morari  Row's  loss  amounted  to 
no  more  than  18  men,  and  30  horses  killed  and  wounded, 
but  among  the  latter  was  himself  slightly  in  two  places,  his 
nephew  severely,  and  the  brave  and  experienced  Yoonas  Ehdn 
had  his  right  arm  nearly  cut  through  by  a  sabre  in  two  places, 
and  the  bone  irretrievably  destroyed.  Colonel  Smith  had  to 
lament  the  lass  of  his  aid-de-camp  Captain  Gee,  an  intel- 
ligent and  promising  young  officer,  who  rode  into  Morari 
Row's  camp  on  the  first  alarm,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
attack ;  and  was  cut  down  in  the  dark,  in  consequence  of  the 
judicious  but  indiscriminate  orders  which  have  been  noticed. 

Foiled  but  not  discouraged  in  this  first  effort,  Hyder  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  in  revising  and  perfecting  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  his  army,  and  announced  to  his  troops  a  cam- 
paign of  more  than  usual  activity,  in  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  divest  themselves  of  every  incumbrance.  As  the 
movements  in  his  contemplation  embraced  an  extended  field 
of  action,  and  the  enemy  had  established  himself  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Bangalore,  he  even  calculated  on  the  possibility  of  an 
attempt  being  made  on  that  fortress,  while  he  should  be  too  far 
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CHAP.  4ktBnt  to  afford  a  timely  relief;  and  accordingly  directed  the 
XVL 
s=s=  removaT  to  the  rock  of  Savendy  Droog,  of  that  branch  of  his 

saraglfo  which  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  of  the  treasure  and 
^eat  mass  of  valuable  articles  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
this  eaiiy  centre  of  his  power.     For  the  fortress  itself  he  appointed 
a  sufficient  garrison,  under  the  nominal  orders  of  his  son,  and  the 
Sept  s.  real  command  of  his  maternal  uncle  Ibrdhim  Saheb ;  on  the  dd 
of  September  he  made  a  circuitous  march  in  a  southern  direction, 
with  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  division  of  Colonel  Wood,  now 
ascettiding  from  the  B&ramahM.     The  illness  of  Mahommed  Ali 
GOukL  no  longer  be  permitted  to  paralyze  and  ruin  the  whole 
eatnpaign,    he   was    sent  on  the  same  day  under    a    strong 
escort  with  the  fidd  deputies  to  G)lar,  while  Colonel  Smith 
co^rered  the  movement  by  an  intermediate  march  by  Maloor  in 
the  direction  of  his  reinforcements. 
5.       Oq  the  5th  it  was  expected  that  Colonel  Wood  would  be  at 
BoocBcota,  and  move  towards  Maloor  on  the  6th,  but  as  Hyder*s 
motions  for  the  two  last  days  were  unknown  to  Colonel  Smith, 
he  threw  his  baggage  into  Maloor  on  the  5th,  marched  a  few 
miles  farther  on  the  same  day,  and  early  on  the  next  morning 
was  in  motion  towards  Boodicota.     The  route  of  Colonel  Wood 
to  form  the  junction  was  through  a  long  defile,  which  pointed 
north-west  for  a  few  miles,  and  at  a  comparatively  open  spot, 
where  another  road  opened  to  the  north-east,  made  an  obtuse 
turn  in  a  direction  due  west.     H3rder,  calculating  on  Colonel 
Smith's  waiting  die  arrival  of  his  reinforcements  near  to  Maloor, 
had  taken  the  most  effectual  means  to  conceal  his  own  move- 
ments, and  assumed  a  position  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  angle 
of  the  defile  whixih  has  been  described,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
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the  proper  moment,for  openingan enfilading  fire  on  Colonel  Wood;  CHAP, 
from  positions  previously  chosen,  and  availing  himself*  of  the  , 

consequent  embarrassment,  completely  to  overpower  him,  while    ^^^^ 
his  own  rear  was  open  to  the  north-east  in  the  event  of  failure. 
The  hills  which  formed  these  defiles,  were  interposed  between 
Colonel  Smith  and  Hyder,  as  well  as  between  him  and  Colood 
Wood ;  and  as  he  sent  persons  early  in  the  morning  to  theiv 
summits  for  intelligence,  reports  were  brought  him    of  botk 
Hyder^s  army  and  Colonel  Wood's  division,  being  seen  ia  motioii 
in  the  directions  described.     He  perceived  from  these  reportSf 
that  he  should  be  able  to  reach  and  clear  the  angle  of  the  de** 
file,  sooner  than  Hyder,  and  to  assume  a  position  to  receive  hint 
with  advantage.     He  accordingly  quickened  his  pace»  and  sent 
scouts  across  the  hills,  to  apprize  Colonel  Wood  of  his  int^n* 
tions;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  angle  of  the  defile^  and 
was  making  dispositions  for  a  formation,  in  the  open  country  to  the 
north-east,  when  he  and  Hyder  were  equally  astoni^ed  at  hearing 
a  regular  salute,  in  the  defile  to  the  south-east,  which  Colonel 
Wood  had  thought  proper  to  fire,  in  honour  of  Colonel  Smithy 
on  receiving  the  message  of  his  approach.     The  indignation  of 
the  latter  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  disappointment  of  Hyder, 
the  head  of  whose  columns  had  just  appeared,  when  he  instantly 
countermarched  to  assume  a  more  respectful  distance.     Cqlonel 
Smith  made  an  immediate  disposition  for  a  vigorous  pursuit, 
fruitless  as  usual,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  careless  precipi* 
tancy  of  Colonel  Wood's  division,  who  out-marched  their  guns, 
lefl  two  of  them  without  protection,  which  were  charged,  and 
the  artillery-men  all  destroyed,  before  the  guns  could  be  res- 
cued. 
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CHAP.      After  halting  the  next  day,  to  make  a  proper  distribution  of 

"       the  united  force  into  two  divisions,  Colonel  Wood's  *  division 

1768  ' 

/    "   now  placed  under  Colonel  Long,  was  ordered  to  pursue^  Hyder 

m  the  direction  which  he  had  taken  by  Batemungul,  midway 
between  Vencatigherry  and  Colar,  while  Colonel  Smith  should 
march  in  a  separate  column  by  the  latter  place,  and  regulate  his 
movements  according  %o  circumstances.  This  pursuit,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  led  the  two  divisions  considerably  to  the 
northward ;  but  finding  Hyder  still  to  precede  them,  with  a  ra- 
pidly increasing  interval,  they  once  more  returned  towards  Colar, 
having  established  a  post  at  Moorgamalla,  two  marches  to  the 
northward  of  that  place. 

Hyder  had  been  drawn  still  further  to  the  north,  by  an  object 
which  wais  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  his  affairs  ;  the 
defection  of  his  brother-in-law  Meer  Saheb,  and  his  establish- 
ment at  Goorumconda,  deprived  Hyder  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  eflScient  corps  of  his  army.  His  wife  had,  in  corresponding 
with  her  brother,  exerted  all  her  eloquence,  to  detach  him  from 
the  unnatural  connexion  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Mahratta 
i^tate ;  she  assured  him,  that  Hyder  was  disposed  to  consider 
with  reverence  his  attachment  to  the  place  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  believe,  as  she  had  endeavoured 
to  impress,  that  when  he  surrendered  Sera  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, he  stipulated  for  the  government  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
direct  hope  of  thereafter  being  permitted  to  hold  it  as  a  depen- 
dency of  Mysoor;  and  she  pledged  to  her  brother  the  influence 

*  That  officer  had  desired  permission  to  resign  his  command,  in  consequence  of 
the  displeasure  expressed  by  Colonel  Smith,  at  the  incomprehensible  salute  which 
deprived  him  of  a  probable  victory. 
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which  she  possessed  with  Hyder,  as  the  mother  of  his  children,  CHAP. 

XVI. 
for  the  continuance,  and  even  the  enlargement  of  his  present  ' 

jageer,  if  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance  at  this  critical  period  * 

of  her  husband's  afiairs*  Meer  Saheb,  having  no  immediate 
hope,  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  long  hesitated  between  the  fear 
of  extinction  and  the  hope  of  independence :  on  Hyder's  march 
to  Goorumconda,  he  even  wrote  to  invite  the  English  to  fall 
upon  his  rear ;  but  on  his  nearer  approach,  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation were  finally  adjusted,  and  in  the  event  were  mutually 
and  faithfully  observed,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
This  important  object  being  accomplished,  Hyder,  after  de- 
viating to  the  right,  to  destroy  the  largest  possible  portion  of 
Morari  Row's  territory,  returned,  respectably  reinforced,  to- 
wards Colar,  where  the  battering  train  of  the  English  army 
was  drawn  out,  and  the  field  deputies  continued  to  report  their 
<x>nfident  expectation  of  the  early  investment  of  Bangalore. 

The  i^airs  of  Hyder  were,  according  to  superficial  observation 
at  least,  certainly  in  a  critical  state — one  half  of  his  territory 
and  some  of  his  places  of  strength,  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
enemies :  a  chain  of  posts  had  been  established,  and  a  battering 
train  advanced  for  the  siege  of  the  second  place  in  his  dominions  ; 
and  an  officer  of  merited  reputation  was  at  the  head  of  the  hostile 
army.  Hyder  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  these  imposing  ap* 
pearances  rested  on  no  solid  basis ;  that  not  one  of  the  captured 
places  was  adequately  occupied ;  thftt  the  possession  of  territory 
under  such  circumstances,  was  but  a  fleeting  vision ;  and  that  a 
respectable  defence  at  Bangalore  would  enable  him  to  destroy  the 
whole  chain  of  communication,  and  starve  the  besiegers  ;  while 
his  lighter  troops  should  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  open  and 
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CHAP,  defenceless  territories  o£  the  enemy,  and  extinguish  their  re- 
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sources.  He  understood  also  the  nature  of  those  impedinients 
which  palsied  the  arm  of  the  able  officer  who  was  opposed  to 
him ;  but  external  pressure  might  produce  united  effort^  and  fn 
the  midst  of  well-founded  hope^  die  chances  of  war.  exposed 
him  also  to  disaster.  It  ia  certain,  therefore,  that  in  the  ad* 
vances  for  peace  which.  Hyder  now  made  to.  the  English,  he 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  making  moderate  sacrifices  for  its 
attainment:  in  an  early  part  of  the  negotiation,  he  professed 
his.  readiness  to  cede  the  province  of  Baramahdi,  and  pay 
ten  iacs  of  rupees  to  the  English,  (not  to  Mohammed  ^Ui^ 
^oin  he  refused  to  admit  as  a  party,  to  the  treaty) ;  aipid 
to  this  proposal  he  continue  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  laat 
moment  of  the  discussions ;  but  his  adversaries,  who  were  the 
substantial  aggressors,  demanded  reimbursement  of  the  expenoeB 
of  the  war,  to  an  enormousi  amount ;  and  A  line  of  tierrifpiy, 
which  should  at.  least  include  .Slistoagherry,  Sankerydifopg,  and 
Dind^ul ;  numerous  concessions  on  the  coast  of  Malabo  }  the 
payment  by  Hyder  of  that  tribute  to  Nizam  Ali  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  engaged  to  piay  in  the  event  of  their  conquest  of  M^f- 
soor,  together  with  some  important  cessions  to'Mora^i  .]^ow« 
The  negotiation  consequently  &iled  ;  militaiy  operations* had 
not  been  discontinued,  but  nothing^  setious  had  been  attempted 
on  either  side,  during  its  progress  ;  and  soon  after  its  clpse,  about 
Sept.  the  end  of  September,  thfe  goveniment  of  Madras  Saw  abundant 
reason  to  regret,  that  they  had  not  beep  more  reasonable  in  their 
expectations.  m    ^ 

The  rock  of  Mnlwagid  was  one  of  th()se  whic^  O^iOnel  Smith 
h^  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy  with  hk  own  troops  ji  but 
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during  his  absencep  the  field  d^uties  had  thought  proper  to  te^  CHAP. 
Here  thatgartison,  with  a  single  company  in  the  service  of  Ma- 
hommed  All;  and  Hyder^  on  his  return  from  Goorumconda^ 
found  means  to  practise  on  the  Mussulman  officer  who  command- 
ed, so  as  to  carry  the  place  apparently  by  surprize.  Co- 
lonel Wood,  who  had  resumed  the  command  of  his  divi- 
sion, and  wa»  nearest  to  the  place,  made  a  movement  on 
the  first  alarm,  to  relieve  or.  recover  it ;  he  was  too  late  for 
the  first,  but  recovered  the  lower  fort,  near  to  which  he  en-* 
camped  ;  and,  on  the  same  nij^t^  was  beaten  off  with  Idss 
in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  rock  by  escalade.  On  the  ensuing  day, 
the  4th  of  October,  a  ligj^t  body  df  troqps  oppeated  in  ihotibn  Oct  4. 
towards  the  rock,  as  if  covering  a  convoy  to  be  thrown  inUy  the 
garrison ;  and  Colonel  Wood,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  Hyder's 
army  being  near,  moved  out  himself,  with  two  companies  and  & 
gun,  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  with  this  insufficient  escort,  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  his  ciunp, 
firhen  he  perceived  a  body  of  3000  horse,  followed  by  a  heavy  co- 
lumn of  infantry,  in  motion  to  surround  him.  In  this  situation, 
he  gallopped  back  to  the  nearest  picquet,  consisting  of  two  com^ 
panics  and  a  gun,  fit>m  whence  he  sent  orders  for  the  line  to  be 
formed,  and  the  baggage  to  b^  thrown  into  the  lower  fort ;'  and 
returned  with  the  picquet  for  the  support  of  the  party  which  he 
had  left  He  found  it  completely  sutiipunded,  but  penetratied 
through  the  enemy,  and  joined  it.  By  this  time  Hyder's  whole 
army  appeared,  advancing  over  an  eminence  about  a  mile  in  bis 
£ront,  and  sending  reinforcements  to  overpower  him  j  thus  cir- 
cumstanced^  to  retreat  with  celerity  seemed  to  be  the  sifigle 
dumce  of  safety :  he  accordingly  formed  his  four  companies  into 
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CHAP,  a  little  square/ abandoned  his  two  giins>   and  commenced  his 
I  retreat  at  a  quick  pace.     The  battalion  of  Captain  Matthews,  de- 

*  tached  from  the  line  to  his  support^  saved  him  from  impeoding 
destruction^  by  attacking  in  flank  the  body  through  which  he  was 
atemptingto  force  his  way ;  and  the  united  corps^  although  hard 
pressed,  were  enabled,  by  successive  stands,  to  continue  their  re- 
treat until  within  reach  of  further  support  from  the  line.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  ground,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  farther  opera- 
tions of  the  day,  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  granite  rocks,  or 
ratJier  stones,  of  unequal  heights  and  diinensicHis,  and  every 
varied  form,  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  diameter,  scattered  Uhe 
"  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,"  a{  irregular  intervals,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plain.  Obliquely  to  the  right,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  situation  in  which  the  advanced  troops  were  engaged, 
was  a  small  oblong  hill,  skirt0d  at  its  two  extremities  with  an  im-r 
penetrable  mass  of  such  stobes,  but  flat  and  covered  with  earth 
at  the  top,  to  a  sufficient  ^extent  to  admit  of  being  occupied  by 
rather  more  than  one  battalion :  the  rocky  skirts  of  this  hill  ex- 
>tended  in  a  ridge  of  about  three  hundred  ywds  towards  the  plain 
of  stones,  and  under  its  cover  the  Europeans  had  been  placed  in 
reserve,  until  the  action  should  assume  a  settled  form.  Hitherto, 
amid  amass  of. cover  and  impediment,  which  bade  defiance  to  a 
regular  formation,  the  intervals  between  the  rocks,  and  some- 
times their  summits,  were  occupied  by  troops;  the  ismaUef 
openings  were  converted  into  embrasures  for  guns,  and  support 
successively  arrived  from  eachftrmy  to  those  who  were  engaged: 
it  was  a  series  of  contests  for  the  possession  of  rocks,  or  the 
positions  formed  by  their  union,  without  any  possibility  of  the 
regular  extension  of  a  line  on  eitlier  side,  so  that  a  rock  wm 
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sometimes  seen  possessed  by  Mysoreans  within  the  general  scope  CHAR 
of  English  defence,  and  by  the  English  among  the  Mysoreans. 


Point  after  point  was,  however,  yielded  by  the  English  to 
sup^ior  numbers  and  increasing  energy.  The  action  had 
commenced  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
not  an  instant  of  exemption  from  pressure  had  allowed  time  for 
a  more  skilful  disposition.  Hyder's  guns  were  served  with  skill, 
spirit,  and  decision ;  and  being  superior  in  number,  had  obtained 
a  manifest  superiority  over  those  of  the  English :  his  infantry,  as 
occasion  oflfered,  were  led  to  the  charge  of  the  bayonet,  or  forced 
forward  by  the  sabres  of  their  own  cavalry:  in  the  rear,  a  column 
accompanied  by  cannon,  had  made  a  circuitous  movement,  and 
pressed  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  European  reserve :  no  success- 
ful efibrt  appears  to  have  been  made  for  restoring  order  and 
confidence ;  every  where  the  tendency  was  retrograde,  and  the 
eountenancedesponding ;  nothing  seemed  to  remain,  but  the  early 
and  too  tragic  close  of  such  a  scene ;  when  the  whole  was  saved, 
by  one  of  those  happy  expedients,  which  bring  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  into  the  ranks  of  human  destruction,  and  exem- 
plify the  proud  ascendancy  of  mind.  Captain  Brooke  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion  in  the  escalade  of  the  preceding  night ; 
four  companies  of  his  battalion  formed  the  baggage  guard  in  the 
lower  fort,  and  the  sick,  wounded,  and  followers,  had  of  course 
been  sent  to  the  same  protection.  He  saw  the  impending  peril ; 
the  enemy  was  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  an  insignificant 
baggage  guard  ;  he  collected  the  whole  of  his  little  garrison,  with 
every  sick  and  wounded  man,  who  was  able  to  crawl ;  two  guns 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  place,  were  dragged  by  volunteer 
followers^  and  manned  by  wounded  artillerymen  ;  and  with  this 
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CHAP,  crippled  equipment  he  moved  by  a  concealed   but  circuitous 

'•  route,  to  the  summit  of  a  flat  rock  which  he  had  marked  as  the 

scene  of  his  operation ;  his  two  guns  with  grape  opened  with 

the  utmost  vivacity  on  the  thickest  and  most  formidable  mass 

of  the  enemy's  left  flank,  every  voice  which  accompanied  him, 

exclaiming  at  the  same  instant,  huzza!  huzza f  Smith!  Smith! 

The  cry  of  Smith  was  murmured  through  the  masses  of  the 

enemy,  and  re-echoed,  with  exultation  from  the  English  riunks  t 

friends  and  enemies  believed  that  his  division  had  arrived :  order 

and  energy  revived  together:  regulated  movements  ensued;  and 

in  a  few  minutes,  the  hordes  which  had  pressed  forwards  with 

impatience  on  their  destined  victims,  were,  by  a  spell  more 

potent  than  the  force  of  magic,  driven  outwards  in  every  direct 

tion,   excepting  that  of  the  supposed  Smith.     Colonel  Wood, 

on  discovering  the  stratagem  to  which  he  was  indebted,  availed 

himself  of  the  respite  thus  acquired,  to  assume  a  more  regular 

disposition:  the  oblong  hill,  which  has  been  described,  formed 

the  centre  of  the  new  position,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force 

was  disposed  in  connexion  With  it,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give 

entire  confidence  to  the  troops ;  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 

enemy,  which  was  tolerably  free  from  stones,  being  the  most 

accessible  part  of  the  position.     Hyder  was  not  slow  in  discover-- 

ing  the  error,  which  had  rescued  the  English  troops  from  his 

grasp,  and  returned  with  indignation  to  resume  the  attack :  the 

whole  of  his  cannon,  including  those  captured  in  the  early  part 

of  the  day  were  brought  to  bear  uport  the  position;  and  he  even 

made  the  desperate  attempt  to  charge  up  the  hill  with  his 

cavalry;  but  the  day  closed  upon  these  ineffectual  efforts,  and 

left  Colonel  Wood  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle:  the  losa 
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of  Efyder  was  estimated  at  a  thousand  men^  that  of  the  li^igliBh  CHAP. 

XVI. 
amounted  to  eight  oflScers,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  rank    ' 

and  file^   and  two  guns;   and  both  had  expended  nearly  the  * 

whole  of  their  ammunition.  Cqloftel  Wood,  aware  of  his  owi» 
inability  on  this  account  to  .maintain  a  second  action,  and 
ignoruit  of .  the  same  impediment  to  its  I'enewal  by  the 
enemy,  sent  dispatches  by  separate  messengers  to  Colonel 
Smith,  who  Was  then  at  Colar :  the  first  of  these  reached  him 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  sixth;  he  moved  on  the  same  day,  Oct  6. 
and  early  on  the  seventh,  encamped  near  Mulw^jgul.  Hyder  7. 
had  in  the  intermediate  time  continued  closely  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  Colonel  Wood,  now  connected  with  the  lower 
fort,  for  the  purpose  pf  making  another  effort  with  his. re- 
maining ammunition ;  but  found  it  too  strong  to  be  attempted 
until  he  should  receive  a  frefi(h  supply;  and  by  the  time  of 
Colonel  Smith's  arrival,  he  was  ag^n  invisible. 

From  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  examining  the  army  and 
equipments  of  Hyder,  distinct  from  these  of  Nizam  Ali^  since 
his  return  from  the  west,  Colonel  Smith  had  stated  his  opinion, 
in  the  council  of  field  deputie^^  in.  three  distinct  piropositions ; 
first,  that  with  the  reliative  force  actually  possessed  by  the  con- 
tending armi^i  the  siege  of  B$;ngalore  could  not  be  safely  un^ 
dertaken,  unless  Hyder  should  be  previously  beaten  in  a  general 
action :  secondly,  that  it  was  impracticable,  while  moving  in  one 
body,  to  force  him  to  a  general  action  contrary  to  his  inclina^ 
tions :  and,  thirdly,  that  the  only  hope  of  such  an  event  rested 
on  moving  in  two  divisions,  and  seizing  such  accidental  oppor- 
tunities as  had  been  marred  by  the  unfortunate  salute  of  Colonel 
Wood.     The  steady  behaviour  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  a£- 
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CHAP,  fair  of  Mulwdgul,  so  much  exceeded  all  calculations  founded 
'  on  former  experience,  as  considerably  to  detract  from  the  se- 
curity  of  moving  in  two  divisions  ;  but  the  action  had  been  com- 
menced by  Hyder,  under  circumstances  which  in  their  efiects 
gave  him  advantages  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  surprize,  and  was 
not  a  fair  test  of  the  result  of  a  regular  contest  with  one  of  these 
divisions.  Colonel  Smith,  however,  deemed  it  prudent  to  sum- 
mon a  council  of  his  principal  oflficers,  and  to  hear  their  opinions 
regarding  the  most  eligible  course  of  measures.  The  result  was 
a  determination  to  persevere  in  those  which  have  been  stated,  to 
collect  every  disposable  man,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  th^ 
divisions ;  to  obtain  from  Vencatigherry  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  stores,  (which,  in  two  separate  letters^  written  by  Colonel 
Smith  to  the  government  on  this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of 
desiring  the  interposition  of  their  authority,  are  described  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  current  consumption  of  the  army,  notwithstand- 
ing his  incessant  remonstrances :)  and  to  divest  the  army  of  every 
possible  incumbrance,  by  taking  that  opportunity  of  sending  the 
sick  and  wounded  by  Vencatigherry  to  Vellore.  The  report  of 
Colonel  Smith  on  the  subject  of  this  consultation,  adds  a  modest 
hint  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  presence 
of  Mahommed  Ali  near  to  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  government  to  reflect,  that  he  and  the  field  deputies  were  not 
mily  the  most  ponderous  of  his  incumbrances,  but  withdrew  from 
his  disposeable  force  a  body  for  their  protection  at  Colar,  little 
inferior  in  strength  to  one  of  his  divisions,  f 

*  9th  and  nth  October,  1768. 

+  Captain  Closby's  journal  states  the  force  in  Colar,  at  the  time  of  Ryder's  ap- 
pearance before  it,  on  the  5th  of  Nayember,  to  have  been  300  Europeans,  and  fiv^ 
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On  the  14th,  the  two  divisions  were  again  in  motion  to  the  CHAP, 
northward,  and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  2=== 
month,  by  a  series  of  movements  which,  being  productive  of 
no  definite  result,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  vain  attempt 
of  endeavouring  to  force  or  entrap  the  enemy  into  a  general 
action;  every  attempt  at  pressing  Hyder  to  the  northward, 
almost  necessarily  drove  him  on  the  territory  of  Morari  Row ; 
and  he  never  failed  to  improve  these  opportunities,  by  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  merciless  depredations.  Incessant  complaints 
of  deficiency  in  every  «pecies  of  equipment  and  supply,  served 
only  to  embitter  the  regret  of  the  English  army,  and  to  di- 
mini^,  at  every  successive  march,  the  faint  hope  of  succeeding 
in  their  efforts.  Hyder  outstripping  their  crippled  movements 
with  his  main  body,  and  keeping  eadi*  division  perpetually  har- 
rassed  by  his  li^t  troops,  made  a  circuitous  movement,  in 
which  he  amused  himself,  on  the  5th  of  November,  by  alarm-  ^^^*  ^* 
ing  the  nabob  and  the  field  deputies  at  Colar,  chiefly  with 
the  intention  of  drawing  G>lonel  Smith  fi-om  the  country  near 
Deonhully,  which  it  was  his  wish  to  preserve ;  but  he  was  also 
prepared,  if  he  saw  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  attempt  the 
place  by  escalade.  A  cannonade  on  the  pettah,  or  walled  town 
annexed  to  the  fort,  enabled  him  to  observe,  that  the  military 
arrangements  were  directed  (by  Colonel  Campbell)  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  and  skill,  which  afforded  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  a  more  serious  attack;  and  he  retired  on  the  7th,  '^• 
after  having  driven  off  the  wulsa^  and  burned  the  villages,  in 

battalions  of  sepoys;  of  the  latter,  one  was  a  Bengal  battalion,  and  another  the 
11  th  regular  corps.  I  cannot  trace  whether  the  other  three  were  Nabobs'  or  Com- 
pany's battalions. 
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dHAP.  a  circuit  of  several  miles  around^  for  the  purpose  of  augment^ 

.  I  I         ing  the  incipient  distress  for  food,  of  which  he  possessed  the 

I7t)8.   mQg^  accurate  information ;  his  measures  having  for  some  time 

been  directed  to  deprive  this  place  of  all  material  supplies^ 

but  those  which  were  received  in  regular  convoys  by  the  route 

of  Vencatigherry. 

Colonel  Smith  was  recalled  by  the  intelligence  of  this  alarm, 
and  returned  to  Colar  on  the  8th>  through  a  continued  deluge 
of  rain.  The  geographical  position  of  this  district,  subjects 
it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  ;  and  the  periodical  £rt;orms  had  burst  with  violence  at 
tlus  period)  and  continued  for  a  wedc  longer  to  fix  the  whole 
army  at  Colar.  Mahommed  Ali  and  the  deputies,  although 
abundantly  stationary  throughout  thfe  greater  portion  of  their 
visit  to  MysQor,  had  not  found  a  campaign  to  be  so  pleasant  an 
amusement  a$  they  had  anticipated :  they  had  hinted  a  wish  to 
return,  which  was  now  complied  with.  The  report  of  Colcmel 
Smith  ifrom  Mulwdgul^  pliu^ed  facts  upon  the  records  of  Gov^n* 
ment,  the  examination  of  which  could  not  well  be  evaded ;  he 
was  directed  to  submit  a  plan  for  more  successful  operations, 
with  his  present  means;  and  in  such  event  he  was  invested 
with  the  direction  of  the  war:  but  if  he  could  suggest  none 
that  could  1)0  immediately  carried  into  effect^  he  was  requested 
to  repair  to  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Grovemment.  Colond  Smith,  whose  continue 
ance  in  a  nominal  command,  under  the  degrading  tutelage 
which  has  been  described,  cannot  even  now  be  contem- 
plated without  sorrow  and  surprise,  had  not  the  farther 
meekness   to  undertake  the  sole  responsibility  of  operations. 
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which  the  misguidance  of  others  had  brought  to  the  vetge  'CHAP, 
of  disaster.     He    distinctly    and    practically    understood    the  ' 

sources    of  counteraction,    which  would   convert    into    mere    ^'^ 
mockery    the  delusive  professions  of  investing  him  with  the 
direction  of  measures ;   and  he  most  properly  determined  to 
adopt  the  latter  branch  of  the  alternative,  and  proceed  to  Ma- 
dras ;  where  without  animadversion  on  the  past,  he  distinctly 
stated  how  they  were  to  succeed  in  future.     The  regiments  of 
his  own  army  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons,  but  if  the  detach 
ment  under  Colonel  Peach,  still  in  the  northern  circars,  could  be 
spared,  he  risked  the  opinion,   that  no  probable  impedimimit 
could  prevent  his  bringing  the  war  to  an  issue,  by  penetrating 
from  Coimbetoor  to  the  enemy's  ci^ital,  excepting  the  want  of 
provisions ;  ^pd  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  &ilure  which 
had  hitherto  been  felt^  he  distinctly  stated  that  this  want  ^  could 
be  abundantly  provided  against'' 

General  opinion  ascribed  the  betensiUe  demand  for  Colonel 
Smith's  advice  at  Madras,  to  the^  desire  of  leaving  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  to   Colonel  Wood;   whose  career  in  the 
southern  campaign,  and  p^rsonal  attentions  to  the  deputies,  and 
the  nabob,  had  established  with  them,  and  with  the  members  of 
Governmei^t,  the  reputation  (^transcendent  milituy  talents* 
The  nabob,  the  deputies,: and  Colonel  Smith,  accordingly  de- 
parted on  the  14th  of  Novanber,  ubder  the  escort  df  a  divisicm^  ^ov.  14. 
accompanied  by  Morari  Row,  (whose  corps  however  remained 
with  the  army,)  for  the  purpose  of  68tensU>ly  relieving  this  move* 
ment  from  its  actual  character,  or  in  the  language  of  the  deputies, 
to  prevent  any  bad  impression  i  from  the  return  of  the  nabob; 
the  Chevalier  de  St  Lubin  being  the  only  perscmage  of  this 
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CHAP,  retiring  conclave^  whose  name  a  sense  of  shame  appears  to  have 
■    excluded  from  the  records. 

The  general  tendency  of  Mahommed  Ali'/s  military  talents 
may  be  traced  throughout  every  part  of  his  history  ;  and  in  no- 
ticing the  effects  on  the  fortune  of  the  war,  of  the  unhappy  com- 
tnission,  whose  operations  were  thus  closed,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  restrain,  as  far  as  stubborn  &cts  would  admit,  the  mixed  tone 
of  ridicule  and  indignation,  whidt  their  proceedings  were  calcu- 
lated to  provoke :  seeking  the  light  of  truth  as  my  single  guide, 
I  have  been  jealous  of  the  possible  influence  of  professional  pre- 
judice, in  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed ;  and  I  seek  for 
security  against  that  influence,  in  describing  these  effects,  in  the 
language  of  the  authors  of  the  measure.  The  Government,  which 
formerly  professed  to  have  accomplished  a  great  public  object, 
in  •^  prevailing  on  Mahommed  Ali  to  accompany  the  army," 
expressed  a  hope,  in  their  letter  to  Colonel  Smith,  dated  the  15th 
of  October,  that  before  that  time  ^^  he  will  be  disburdened  of  the 
Nabcb^^  and  their  letter  to  the  deputies,  of  the  samedate,  is  so  ample 
amd  explicit,  that  the  passage  shall  be  cited  at  length.  ^^  We  cannot 
help  expressing  our  amazement,  and  great  disappointment,  that 
so  unexpected  an  obstacle  should  now  be  discovered ;  the  laying 
in  magazines  of  grain  was  to  be  one  great  object  of  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  we  have  always  understood  that  a  sufiicient  store  to 
supply  you  during  the  intended  siege,  had  been  laid  in  at  Colar, 
and  other  places ;  if  that  has  not  been  done,  to  what  end  have 
we  been  put  to  the  expence  of  sending  such  quantities  of  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  for  the  siege  of  Bangalore  ?  To  what  end 
have  all  operations  been  suspended?  Colonel  Wood  recalled 
from  the  southward,  and  our  whole  attention  drawn  to  that  ob- 
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ject,  when  it  is  most  certain  neither  that  nor  any  essential  service  CHAP, 
could  be  undertaken,  without  ample  supplies  of  grain :  if  you  ' 
have  been  deceived  in  tiiis  respect,  why  have  we  not  been  ad- 
vised from  time  to  time  ?  We  can  hardly  say,  we  hope  it  is  not 
so,  because  Colonel  Smith's  assertion  is  positive.  We  desire  you 
will  explain  this  to  us  immediately,  for  oiir  anxieties  are  too 
great  to  admit  of  delay,  and  we  bannot  help  remarking  with 
sorrow,  that  never  army  met  with  more  impediments :  at  one 
time  the  want  of  artillery  and  stores  for  the  siege  keeps  it  in- 
active ;  then  the  nabob's  sickness  fixes  it  immoveably  in  its  camp; 
at  another  time  the  rains  prevent  all  operations  ;  and  last  of  all, 
it  is  rendered  useless  by  the  want  of  provisions.'* 

The  departure  of  Mahommed  Ali  and  the  deputies  had  caused 
the  movement  of  Colonel  Smith's  division  to  the  eastward  of 
Colar :  in  the  first  march  intelligence  had  been  received,  that 
Hyder  was  besieging  Oossoor,  and  Colonel  Wood's  division  was 
in  consequence  reinforced  by  the  2d  regiment  of  Europeans, 
and  Captain  Cosby's  battalion  of  sepoys,  in  order  that  he  might 
move  for  its  relief;  the  remainder  of  Colonel  Smith's  division, 
under  Major  Fitzgerald,  the  senior  officer,  continued  at  Vencatig- 
herry,  t<i  cover  the  retreat  of  the  nabob  and  the  deputies,  and 
furnish  escorts  to  place  them  in  a  situation  of  seciu*ity. 

Colonel  Wood  marched  for  the  relief  of  Oossoor,    on   the 
l6th,  with  two  regiments  *  of  Europeans,  five  battalions  of  se-  jj^y  j^ 
poys,  and  their  usual  field-pieces;    to  which  were  added  two 
brass  18  pounders:  he   reached   Baugloor,  on  the  17th;    and  17. 
in    order    that   he  might  be  divested  of  all   inciunbrances,   in 

^  The  two  regiments  were  about  700  men,  the  five  battalions  about  4000. 
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CHAP,  the  night'  attack,  which  he   meditated   on  Hyder's  camp,   he 

'    ordered  the:  whole  of  his    baggage,  camp    equipage,   and  sur- 

'     '    plus  stores,  into  the  waUed  town,  or  pettah  of  Baugloor ;  the 

two  1&  pounders  being  now  classed  and  d^osited  among  the 

incumbrances.      Having  .  giv^i    these  orders,  he  proceeded  at 

ten  on  the 'same  night,   towards   Oossoor,    which   he  did  not 

Nov.  is.  reach  till  seren  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  was  of  course 
fiuled^  in  the  design  which  he  had  planned,  of  a  night  attack^ 
on  an  army  embarrassed  in  the  oper^ions  of  a  si^e.  Hyder 
had,  on  the  preceding  evening,  withdrawn  his  preparations  for 
the  siege,  andf  remained  on  his  ground  of  encampment,  north- 
west of  the  fort,  until  Colond  Wood*s  advance  was  entering 
Oosaoor.  Hie  march  had. been  sb  hurried,  that  a  small  portion 
bvly  of  the  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  the  relief  of 
the* garrison  was^b(rought  up;  and  whUe  these  were  entering 
the  place,  and  the  requisite  arrrangements  were  in  prepara- 
tion fi>r  giving  repose  and  refreshment  to  the  troops,  the  whole 
of  Hyder's  cavaUy  were  making  demonstrations  in  various  di- 
rections, while  his  in&ntry,  by  a  circuitous  movement,  turned 
the  flank  of'  the  English,  and  got  between  them  and  Bau- 
gloor. Clcmds 'of  dust,  indicating  the  movement  of  troops  in 
that  direction,  had  been  observed,  and  reported  by  the  out- 
posts ;  but  disregarded  by  Colonel  Wood.  About  two  o'clock, 
,  .  however,  repeated  and  heavy  discharges  of  cannon  and  mu&- 
i^uetry,  explained  the  circumvention,  and  obliged  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  with  fresh  precipitation* 

'  Bau^oor,  like  most  of  the  fortresses  in  that  country,  above 
the  rank  of  a  walled  village,  had  a  little  fort  or  citadel,  the 
habitation  of  the  diief,  his  officers,  and  garrbonj  and  a  walled 
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town  connected  with  it  on  one  side,  the  residence  of  the  affrJ-  CHAP. 

XVI. 
cultural,  commercial,  and  mixed  classes  of  the  community;  and        ■  '  ■ 

the  place  was  garrisoned  by  one  of  the  best  corps  in  the  service       ' 
of  Mahommcd  Ali,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Aleacander. 
It  had  been  found,  on  trial,  that  the  gate  of  the  pettah  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  the  eighteen  pounders,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly  left  with  a  guard  at  the  outside*     Some  of  the  most 
portable  of  the  stores  were  removed  within  the  fort:  the  mass  of 
stores  and  baggage  was  deposited,  without  much  order,  in  the 
streets,  and  the  draught  and  carriage  cattle  had  chiefly  taken 
shelter  under  the  walls;  but  when  the  enemy's  columns  appeared, 
returning  from  Oossoor,  the  cattle  were  driven,  with  precipitation^ 
within  the  town.     These  apparent  ramparts  are  generally  no 
more  than  mere  single  walls  of  mud,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
fe^  high,  and  not  exceeding  a  cubit  in  breadth  at  the  summit; 
the  gate-way  is  converted  above  into  a  turret  for  musquetry; 
and  if  at  the  exterior  angles  there  be  other  similar  turrets,  these^ 
with  the  distant  fire  of  the  fort^  hardly  ever  fiimishing  a  true 
flanking  defence,  are  considered  a  respectable  protection  against 
cavalry,  which  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  resist*     But  it  is 
evident,  unless  time  be  given  for  erecting  platforms  for  mus- 
quetry, along  the  interior  oi*  the  curtains,  that  the  infantry  with- 
out and  within  such  a  line  of  defence  are  not  far  removed  from 
a  state   of   equality-     Hyder   approached    in    several    distinct 
columns,   preceded    by    cannon,    and    attended    by    pioneers, 
and    ladders,   to  clear  the   breaclies,   or   surmount    the   walls. 
Captain    Alexander    personally   directed    his     chief    attention 
to  the  preservation  of  the  eighteen  pounders  ;  but  on  finding 
that  the  enemy  had  penetrated  in  the  rear  of  both  his  flanks, 

4      , 
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CHAP,  he  retreated  with  haste,  towards  the  fort :  the  officer  left  m 
XVI. 

charge  had  fortunately  ordered  the  gate  to  be  shut,  on  the  first 
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moment  of  his  perceiving  an  enemy  within  the  pettah  wail ;  without 
this  precaution  every  thing  must  have  been  lost :  the  few  sepoys 
that  had  been  left  within  the  fort,  now  manned  the  ramparts 
with  confidence,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  which  assisted  in  pre^ 
venting  the  enemy  from  cutting  off  Captain  Alexander's  retreat. 
The  camp  followers,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  on  perceiving 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  pressed  into  the  pettah  towards  the 
gateway  of  the  fort :  men,  women,  and  children,  driving  camels, 
horses,  and  oxen,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  admission.  This 
was  prevented  by  the  precaution  which  has  been  stated,  and  a 
scene  ensued  too  horrible  for  description :  the  heavier  and  more 
active  animals  pressed  forward  on  the  weaker,  until  they  were 
piled  on  each  other,  in  a  mass  of  dead  and  dying,  of  which  the 
human  beings  formed  too  large  a  proportion:  and  the  perils 
whidi  the  retreating  garrison  encountered  in  clearing  this  dread- 
ful scene,  to  be  drawn  up  by  ropes  into  the  fort,  were  not  inferior 
to  those  which  they  sustained  firom  the  pursuing  enemy.  Hyder 
made  no  attempt  on  the  fort,  but  the  eighteen  pounders  were 
quickly  put  in  motion ;  the  mass  of  baggage  in  the  pettah,  was 
placed  upon  his  spare  carts  and  tumbrils,  but  chiefly  on  the  gun 
carriages,  which  were  loaded  to  the  utmost  that  each  could  carry^ 
and  successively  dispatched  on  the  road  to  Bangalore.  The 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  whole  of  his  army 
nearly  out  of  sight,  before  G)lonel  Wood's  return,  to  lament 
the  loss  of  above  two  thousand  human  beings,  an  equal  numbei: 
of  draught  and  carriage  bullocks,  two  eighteen  pounders,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stores,  baggage,  and  camp  equipage  of  his 
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army*    On  tbe  ^Othbe  retmined  to.fepa^  oii^  of  the  errors  of  his  chap^ 

precipitation  by  throwiQg  some  ammiinitioi]^  9Dd  stpr^  into  Oos- ^ 

soon  On  the  ^Ist^  he  met^ted  b^ck  h|s  steps  to  Bm^cx^x^  uovf  '  ' 
destitute  of  provisAon  for  the  use  of  hi^  ti^oc^,  a^  on  the  ^me 
^enin^  prosecuted  lus  march  to  Arlie;:^^  an  intermediate  poisit  oa 
the  road:  to  Colar^  where  there  wis.  a  small  supply.  Hyder  had  by 
this  time  disposed  of  his  trophies  and  his  spoils  j  and  while  .Colo- 
ny Wood  believ^  him  to  be  at  the  distance  ef  tweujiyrfiy^  njiles, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  about  noon  <^  the  S^d^  his  cavalry  22. 
and  light  troops  driving  in  th«!  out^ostsi,.  for  the  purpose  of  mask- 
.iqg,  according  to  his  usual  custom^  the  movements  of  his  uo^try 
.^dguns. .  Two  batteries  consisting. pf -tw«lve  Qf.  his  hedvie^ 
pieces,  and  among  them  tb<^  which  iie\  had  taken  at  ISaugloor, 
soon  opened,  from  an  eminenee  too  dist»tit  ^o  bie  returned  with 
.  much  effect  by  the  English  fi^ld  pieces.  .Colonel  Wood's  Une  was 
^tirely  exposed,  but  he  had  no  baggt^e.  to  impede  his  move- 
ments, and  the  rdative  situation  was  suqh^  (hat,  divested  of  the 
depression  which  seetned  to  have  overwhelmed  his  faculties,  no 
English  officer  would  have  hesitated  many  minutes  in  making  a 
disposition  for  advancing  on  the  enemy's  guns.'  In. this  situation 
however.  Colonel  Wood,  whose  greatest  military  fault  had  hi-*' 
therto  been  deemed  a  too  ardent  courage,  remwied  the  whole  day 
wasting  l^s  ammunition  in  returning  this  absurd  cannonadoi  ih 
which  he  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  captain  *.,  six  subalterns, 
twenty  Europeans,  arid  two  hundred  sepoys ;  at  night  the  enemy 
made  a  shew  of  retiring  to  a  distant  encampment,  and,  at  ten  on 


*  Captain  Cosby  severely  wounded  by  a  contusion  in  his  sidei^  firom  a  cannon 
ball 
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CHAP,  the  same  night  Colonel  Wood  resumed  his  march  }    but  had 
XVI 

V  scarcely  cleared  this  il]-&ted  ground  before  Hyder's  infantry  com*- 

^'^^*  menced  a  fire  on  his  rear  and  right  flank,  which  they  conti- 
nued throughout  the  night,  obliging  him  frequently  to  halt,  and 
Not.  23.  tepel  their  attacks.  At  day-light  on  the  23d,  being  still  pressed 
in  the  rear,  he  was  moving,  with  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills  on  his 
right,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  temporary  respite  from  attack 
on  that  flank.  The  order  of  march  was  in  two  columns,  with  the 
small  remnant  of  baggage,  and  Morari  Row's  horse  interposed^ 
and  the  advanced  and  rear-guards  covering  the  intervals,  and 
forming  what  is  not  yery  scientifically  termed  an  oblcmg  square : 
but  just  as  the  advance  had  passed  an  opening  in  the  hillsi,  the 
flower  of  Hyder*s  army  was  perceived  pressing  in  mass  through 
the  opening,  with  a  view  to  intersect  the  English  columns,*  and 
destroy  them  in  detail.  The  bravery  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
European  troops  rendered  this  efibrt  abortive,  and  the  columns 
continued  their  march,  again,  however,  hard  pressed,  upon  the 
right  as  well  as  rear,  after  clearing  the  hills*  At  the  distance  of 
two  miles  more,  another  similar  range  afibrded  cover  to  the  lefl, 
when  Hyder,  one  of  whose  columns  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
position,  which  arrested  the  English  front,  brought  forward  the 
whole  of  his  infantry,  and  compelled  G>lonel  Wood  once  more  to 
halt,  and  take  post  among  the  rocks.  The  attack  was  here  resum- 
ed with  redoubled  fury  and  persev^ance :  Colonel  Wood's  ammu- 
nition began  to  faQ^  and  the  confid^ice  of  his  sepoys  to  dedine, 
when  about  noon,  without  any  visible  cause,  Hyder  drew  ofi^his 
troops,  and  commenced  his  retreat  to  the  south-east.  For  upwardt^ 
of  an  hour,  the  jpy  of  this  deliverance  was  unmixed  with  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  wonder ;   but  as  the  atmosphere  began  to 

ro 
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deatf  with  the  Teceasion  of  Hyde's  troops^  an  approaching  co-  CHAP. 
lunm  of  dust  from  the  north-east,  explained  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cour. Rumour  had  quiddy  conveyed  to  Major  Fitzgerald,  i^  " 
Vencatigherry,  the  unfortunate  events  at  Baugloor ;  and  succes* 
give  r^>orts  concurring  in  all  the  material  facts,  left  him  in  no 
doubt,  that  Colonel  Wood  had  sustained  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
most  important  equipments  of  his  army,  and  would  probably  be 
in  distress  for  provisions.  He  accordingly  recalled  all  detach* 
ments  within  his  reach,  collect^  the  largest  possible  supply  of 
)ice,  and  on  the  22d  made  a  forced  march,  in  a  direction  which 
left  Colar  a. little  on  his  right  On  the  ensuing  morning  he  wag 
i^ain  early  in  motion ;  the  fire  of  the  contending  armies,  which 
lioon  became  audible,  furnished  the  point  of  direction,  and 
quickened  the  pace  of  his  troops ;  the  relief  was  most  critical, 
for  the  lavish  expenditure  of  ammunition,  in  the  disgraceful  can- 
nonade of  the  preceding  day,  had  left  Colonel  Wood  but  five 
irounds  for  his  field  guns.  The  manifest  despondency  of  the 
officer  commanding,  had  produced  its  inevitable  effects,  and  the 
native  troops  in  particular,  evinced  a  visible  want  of  confidence  in 
^e  talents  of  their  leader.  The  direction  of  Hyder's  march  was 
towards  Baugloor,  and  the  situation  of  that  place  became  the 
first  object  of  discussion.  Major  Fitzgerald,  a  firm  and  judir 
-Qous  officer,  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  his  division  being 
comparatively  firesh,  suggested  that  with  the  reinforcement  of  thq 
jSuropean  flankers,  and  the  exchange  of  a  raw  battaliqn  for  the 
4isciplined  corps  of  Captain  Matthews,  he  should  besent  to  relieve 
and  withdraw  the  garrison,  while  the  remainder  of  the  jmny 
should  repair  its  losses  at  Colar  $  but  Colonel  Wood,  so  far  from 
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CHAP,  risking  a  division,  deckred  his  fixed  opinion  that  the !  whole  was 
-  insufficient  to  oppose  Hyder.     Such,  in  short,  was  the  dreadful 

'  aspect  of  this  despondexlcj,  that  Miyor  Fitzgeridd  felt  k  incum*^ 
bent  on  him  to  address  a  public  representation  to  his.commander- 
in-chie^'  Colonel  ^mith,  stating  the  uigent  necessity  of  placing 
the  troops  under  others  direction  ^^jhr  the  recovery^  of  their  hit 
hoMwrf^  Colonel  Smiths  received  this  represeiitation  on  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival  at  ]V^(adras,  and'  sent  it,  without  comment,  to 
the'Grovemment,  who  immediiately  ordered  Coldnel  Wood  ♦to 
proceed  in  dtrestto  Madras^  and  <^onel  Lang,  in  consequence, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  early  in  December. :  Pr^vidusly 
However  tO'this  supercessiori,  Coloiiel  Wood  had  x>nce 'more  put 
In  motion  the  united  .  divisions}  ^  and:  by  a  series  of  fatiguing 
movements,  productive  of  no  effect,  had  repeatedly  beeniip 
sight  of  Hyder^  who  amused  himself  with  ieavidghi&i  tent* 
landing  until  the  English  ^columns 'were  within  Random:  >  shot, 
wlien  he  would  strike  the-^ewcampment,  and  be  in  motioh  ifi)a 
fev^  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of^hibiting  the  perfection  of  Ms 
dwri  equipnK^nts,  and  his  detiiiion  of  tho^e  ofihis  enemy.  While 
the  divisions  were  s^>aratid,  Hyder  was  in^  the'babitf  of  dedarin^ 
in  ordinary '  conversation,  that  he  desired  no  contact  iK^ftli  ithatxif 
Coloji^  Smith,  but  WQuld  not  lail  to  attadt  Colonel  WiDod 
wlM»%ver  he  could  find  him.  On  the^  approach  of  Major  Fil2^ 
geraldy  he  supposed  the  division  to  be  still  doibmanded  by 

-       •-■    .-^      -.-J      .•  :    '         ^        -    :     ,        :-   .,.'*.-._ 

*  He  was  tried,  but  incapadty,  the  chief  fimlt  of  Colonel  Woo^  is  hot  one  oif 
'    tbbfte,  fo^  -which  the  articles  of  winr  prcfvide  a  puliishixientv  .    ' 

t  *^e)u9tfbnh8tatemaitQraUJtu8ptiQpipal^  ^        k  :. 
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Colonel  Smith,  and  that  impression  caused  him  for  some  days  to  CHAP. 
observe  a  respectful  distance  j  but  when  he  received  authentic 
information  of  that  officer's  departure,  he  had  no  longer  any    ^'^^** 
anxiety  for  Bangalore,  and  prepared  to  execute,  without  delay, 
the  farther  objects  of  his  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Hyder^s  Genera^  Fuzzul  OoUa  Khdn^  descends  fr&m  SermgapaUm  to 
Cohnbetoar  —  His  success  over    the    unmilitary   dispoHtions   of  the 
EngUsh^^  Interesting  anecdote  qf  Serjeant  Hoskan — GujeUmtty  ^^ 
Ortofh  provincial  commander ,  retires  to  Eroad—  Treachery  at  Coim^ 
betoor^  S^.  —  Captain  Johnson  at  Darapoor  —  Bryant  at  Palgaut — 
Singular  retreat  round  Cape  Comorin^-^Faisan  at  Cavevipoor-^  holds 
aut-^  The  minor  posts  fall -^Hyder  descends  the  pass  qf  PoUcode  into 
Bdramahdl'^  and  turns  towards  Coimbetoor  by  the  pass  qf  Topoor  — 
Government  qf  Madras  awakes  Jrom  its  dream  qf  conquest — Corps  qf 
Major  Fitzgeral4Jbllows  Hyderjrom  Mysoor--^  Places  fall  to  Hyder 
m  rapid  succession  -^  FitzgeraUPs  reasons  for  inclining  towards  Trichi^ 
nopoly  —  Hyder  towards  Eroad  —  Uikes  Caroor--^  destroys  the  corps 
under  Nixon — appears  b^re  Eroad —  Strange  conduct  qf  Ortan  — 
Surrender  qf  Eroad — ctnd  qfCaveriporam  —  Breach  qf  capitulation  — 
justed  as  retaliation  for  a  breach  qf  parole  —  Refections  on  that 
transaction  —  Hyder  desolates  the  country  to  the  past -^  Military  con^ 
tribution  on  Tanjore  —  Major  Fitzgerald^  as  usual%  in  want  of  food  — 
Contrasted  conduct  qfthe  belligerents  —  Attempt  at  negotiation  through 
JCapUun  Brooke  ^^  Statesman-Uke  conversation  qf  Hyder  —  Mission  qf 
Mr.  Andrews  in  consequence  —  Cessation  qf  hostilities  fn^  twelve  days — 
Resumption   qf  hostilities  —  Smth  in  command —  Hyder  frequently 
embarrflssed  by  ihe  superior  skiU  qf  his  opponent-^  sends  to  the  westward 
the  mass  qf  his  army  —  and  suddenly  appears  at  the  gates  qf  Madras 
with  cax)dfry  alone  —  Mr.  Du  Pre  sent  out  to  negotiate  —  Smith  orders 
Lang  to  attack  Hyder's  army  when  entangled  in  the  pass — himself 
foUowing  Hyder  in  person  —  stopped  by  the  positive  orders  qf  his 
Goaemment  —  Negotiation  and  treaty  qf  1709'^ discussed-^ Short 
review  qfthe  conduct  qfihe  war. 
CHAP. 
^^^*   xlTDE^,  on   his  return  from  the  west,   had  relieved   Fuzzul 

1768.    Oolla  Kh^n  from  the  command  of  Bangalore^  and  sent  him  to 
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SeringiEKpatain.    The  commandants  of  all  the  principal  garrisons   CHAP, 
and  field  torps^  had,  in  conformity  to  a  general  instruction,  been  * 

employed,  tince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  procuring 
new  levies,  Which  were  now  sufficiently  instructed  to  take  the 
garrison  and  provincial  duties ;  and  the  old  troops,  including  the 
re^ipectable  detachment  from  Malabar,  had  been  directed  to  re- 
pair to  Seringapatam,  where  Fuzzul  Oolla  Ehdn  continued  to  be 
actively  employed,  in  giving  them  the  requisite  organization  and 
equipments,  as  a  field  force.  Early  in  November,  this  officer  took 
the  field  with  a  well  composed  corps  of  7000  cavalry  and  infimtry, 
and  ten  guns,  and  a  command  over  the  irregular  infantry,  which 
was  intermixed  with  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  below  the  ghauts : 
he  knew  that  he  should  be  aided  by  the  active  exertions  of  this 
numerous  class,  and  by  the  best  wishes  of  a  population  driveii 
to  despair,  by  the  horrible  exacticms  of  Mahommed  Ali's  collec- 
tors of  revenue,  whose  system  of  misrule  left  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance all  the  oppression  that  had  ever  been  experienced  firom 
the  iron  government  of  Hyder :  but  proceeding  with  a  skilfiil 
caution,  he  moved  towards  the  passes  of  Caveriporam  and  Gu» 
jelhutty,  to  obtain  a  p^fect  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  English  posts'^  before  he  should  attack  them* 
At  the  former  of  these,  an  honest  and  brave  serjeant,  named 

•  The  unmilitary  disposition  of  those  of  Cayeriporam,  are  thus  described  by 
Captun  Faisan,  the  officer  commanding  on  the  5th  of  November.  <<  My  present 
situation  is  such,  that  I  am  unable  to  move  to  the  assistance  of  any  post,  I  have  one 
seijeant  and  one  company  at  Caveriporam ;  one  company  at  the  first  pass,  ten  miles 
from  hence;  one  company  at  the  second  pass,  with  one  gun  and  one  tumbril,  25 
miles  distant;  one  seijeant  and  one  company  at  Allembady,  40  miles  north;  and 
one  Serjeant  and  two  coxQpanies  at  Adgiporam,  65  miles  west** 
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CHAP.  Hoskan,  who  commanded  the  adhraaced  post  of  two  compaiiies 

XVII. 

'  and  one  gun  in  a  ruined  mud  fort,  repelled  the  attempts  of 

1768*  Fuzzul  Oolla  to  take  it  by  a  coup  de  main  j  and  without  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  his  perilous  situation,  aftn  modestly  r^orting 
the  £act  to  his  officer,  adds,  with  the  most  interesting  con- 
fidence and  simplidty,  ^^  I  expect  them  again  to-morrow 
morning  in  two  parties^  with  guns :  I  will  take  the  guns  from 
them  with  the  help  of  God;^'  But  his  confidence  was  dis- 
appointed,  for  after  the  post  had  been  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  it 
was  carried  by  a  sanguinary  assault;  but  I  am  unable  to  satisfy 
the  reader's  anxiety  fi>r  the  fate  of  the  brave  se^eant  The 
other  posts  fell  in  succession :  that  at  Gujdhutty,  where  a  Lieu- 
tenant Andrews  commanded,' stood  two  r^ular  assaults ;  but  he 

Not.  19.  was  killed  in  the  second,  andfthe  place  sunfendered  on  the  19th 
of  November.  The  troops  in  the  pass,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Orton,  who,  unitil  the  moment  of  attack,  continued  to 
maintain  the  absurd  doctrines  of  G>lonel  Wood,  successively 
abandoned  their  positions  and  their  guns,  and  retreated  with 
precipitation  to  Satimungul-;  and  from  thehoe  to  concentrate 
the  remaining  force  at  Eroad.  Amopg  the  strange  military 
anomalies  of  Colonel  Wood  and  his  coadjutor;  the  fiscal  agent 
of  Mahommed  Ali,  the  former  commandant  of  Coimbetoor, 
who  had  betrayed  it  to  the  English,  was  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  irregular  troops  of  his  former  garriscm— ras  keUedar  of 
the  place^  exercising  a  joint  non-descript  authority,  with  the 

*  700  horse,  3000  regular  in&ntry,  2000  irregulars,  and  3  gims,  12  poundem 
was  the  detachment  he  reported;  but  they  had  been  reinforped .  with  4  additional 
guns. 
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European  officer,  who  commanded  the  regular  troops.    While  the  CHAF 
greater  part  of  these  were  but  at  exercise  on  the  29th  of  No- 


vember, with  the  willing  aid  of  the  inhabitants,  he  seized  the 

.    .  Nov.  29. 

occasion  to  massacre  all  those  within  *,  to  shut  the  gates,  and, 

assisted  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  had  approached  for  the  puipose, 

made  prisoners  the  men  at  exercise,  who,  as  usual,  had  only  blunt 

cartridges.   Fuzzul  OoUa  Kh^n  who  had  concerted  the  plan,  waited 

for  its  accomplishment  before  he  should  descend  the  Gujelhutty 

pass,  with  his  main  body,  and  immediately  sent  a  dispatch  to  Hy* 

der,  to  report  that  he  should  have  completed  his  descent  f  by  the 

4th  of  December  ;  the  treachery  at  Coimbetour,  and  a  similar 

exploit  at  Denaicancota  gave  just  cause  of  alarm  to  all  those 

officers  whose    garrisons  were    not    exclusively    composed  of 

English  sepoys;   all  of  them  being  aware,  that  they  had  no 

means  of  defence.     In  a  few  days  the  rumour  of  Hyder's  ap^ 

proach  from  the  north  was  abundantly  confirmed      Captain 

Johnson  who  commanded  at  Darapoor,  with  400  faithful  sepoys  i 

made  good  his  retreat  to  Trichinopoly,  in  the  face  of  Fuzzul 

Oolla's  whole  force ;  a  gallant  and  skilful  achievement,  which  de^ 

servedly  fixed  the  reputation  of  that  respectable  officer.     Lieute-> 

nant  Bryant  who  commanded  at  Falgaut,  with  a  small  detadi-* 

ment  of  his  own  sepoys,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  garrison, 

composed  of  Nabobs'  troops,  and  irregulars  hired  in  the  country, 

having  certain  intelligence  of  a  plan  of  massacre  within>  and 

♦  Among  the  unfortunate  victims  was  Mr.  Haimlton,  the  paymaster  of  the 
district. 

f  It  was  then  so  precipitous  that  the  gun  carriages  were  taken  to  pieties,  and  sent 
down  piece-meal  on  sledges. 

VOL.  U.  P 
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CHAP,  the  evidence  of  being  invested  without,    concerted  with  his 
ssasasss  faithful  sqpoys  the  means  of  escaping  from  these  complicated 
'     *   dangers :  they  withdrew  unperceived  in  the  night,  and  following 
a  secret  path  known  to  one  of  the  s^oys,  through  the  woods 
and  mountains,  to  the  south-west,  arrived  in  safety  at  Travan- 
core;   and  thence  retumed  by  Cape  Comorin  to  the  south- 
eastern dependencies  of  Madras.     The  option  had  been  given  to 
Captain  Faisan  of  evacuating  Caveripoor,  and  joining  Captain 
Orton  at  Eroad,  but  he  preferred  to  await  the  events  of  war, 
in  the  post  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  defend.     All  the 
minor  posts  throughout  the  country,  successively  fell  without 
resistance* 
Dg^g^         On  the  6th  of  December,  Hyder  descended  eastward  into 
Bar^mah^l,  by  the  excellent  pass  of  Fulicode,  and  thence  south- 
wards through  that  of  Topoor,  through  a  chain  of  hills  run* 
ning  east  and  west,  which  at  this  place  connects  the  first  and 
second  ranges  of  great  mountains,  whose  direction  is  north  and 
south ;  and  Colonel  Lang,  who  now  commanded  in  Mysoor, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  which  had  long  been 
jfoteseen,  detached  in  the  same  direction  a  light  but  efficient 
division,  composed  of  the  best  troops  of  the  army,  under  Major 
10.   Fitzgerald,  which  marched  on  the  10th.     No  adequate  means 
had  been  adopted,  for  repairing  the  losses  to  be  expected  in 
the  sepoy  tanks,  from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  war,  and  by 
a  sick  list  necessarily  augmented  in  the  last  campaign,  by  the 
dbiahge  of  climate,  which  is  ever  felt  more  sensibly  by  the 
Indian,  than  by  the  seasoned  European  soldier.     Afler  there- 
fore furnishing  to  Major  Fitzgerald  an  efficient  corps  of  5000 
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men*>  Colond  Lang  found  himself  under  the  walls,  of  Veil-  CHAP. 

XVIL 
catigheny  reduced  to  a  forca^  ^Kiclusively  of  garrisons  and  de-         mi 

tachments,  of  370  Europeans^  and  900  sepoys ;  two  6  pounders,    ^ 

one  3  pounder,  and  two  howitzers. 

On  Colonel  Smith's  arrival  at  Madras,  the  Grovemment  wwe 

roused  to  the  consideration  of  ah  opinion,  whidi  although  he 

had  never  attempted  to  conceal,  he  ought  never  to  have  su^ 

fered  the  deputies  to  over-rule;  that  Colar  was  no  place  of 

safe  deposit  for  stores,   without  an  army  in  its  vicinity;  and 

they  awoke  from  the  golden  dreams  of  conquest  in  Mysoor, 

to  the  sad  reality  of  providing  for  the  security  of  these  means 

which  had  been   ostentatiously  pr^ared  for    the  capture  of 

the  capital.     A  light  corps  under  Tippoo,  ranging  round  his 

head  quarters  at  Bangalore,  was  the  only  force  in  those  pro* 

vinces,  and  Colonel  Lang  was  directed  to  withdraw  the  battering 

train  from  Colar,  while  Hyder's  absence  rendered  it  practi* 

cable;  but  it  was  determined  to  risk   a  garrison  there,  under 

the  command  of  Captain  Kelly,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 

o^ensive  operations  ih  that  direction,  if  the  future  chancea 

of  war  should  justify  the  att^npt ;   and  the  egregious  impro-» 

vidence  of  scattering  troops  over  a  country  in  untenable  postSf 

which  promoted  no  one  object  of  the  war,  was  now  evinced. 


♦  One  troop  of  Eur<^)eans,  and  all  the  disdplined  black  cavalry 
The  3d  raiment  oS  European  infantry  .         -        - 

Flank  companies  of  the  1st  and  2d  ditto  ... 

Five  select  battalions  of  sepoys  .  -         -        - 


5000 


S  six-pounders  and  6  three-pounders^  with  their  prc^rtion  of  artillery  m^  with 
the  best  equipments  which  the  army  could  furnish,  if  army  it  might  be  called. 

P  2 
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CHAP,  by  the  necessity  of  sending  directions  to  all  the  garrisons  to 
escape    by  night,    as  they  could,    to    the   nearest    places  of 
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strength. 

Hyder,  in  descending  through  the  pass  of  Folicode,  was  pre- 
ceded by  emissaries  in  every  direction,  who  announced  the  in- 
telligence of  his  having  defeated  and  destroyed  the  English 
army^  and  of  his  approaching  to  re-occupy  his  own  posts  in  the 
lower  country,  preparatory  to  the  conquest  of  Madras.  The 
garrisons,  with  the  exception  of  Eroad  and  Caveriporam,  were 
composed,  in  various  gradations  of  inefficiency,  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  those  which  have  already  been  described,  excepting 
that  in  those  of  the  provinces  of  Bdramahdl  and  Salem,  the  gar- 
risons were  of  Nabobs'  troops,  without  any  intermixture  of  re- 
gular English  sepoys :  they  followed  the  same  disgraceful  fate  as 
those  in  the  province  of  Coimbetoor,  and  fell,  as  if  a  magic  wand 
had  accompanied  the  summons.  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  followed 
with  rapid  strides,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  at  each  successive 
mardi,  of  the  surrender*  of  the  place  which  he  next  hoped  to  re- 
lieve. As  he  approached  the  Caveri,  he. had  intelligence  that 
Hyder  had  crossed,  or  was. about  to  cross  the  river,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Caroor ;  and  had  determined  to  leave  Fuzzul  OoUa  to 
invest  that  place,  and  Eroad,  and  to  proceed  himself  with  the 
main  army  to  attempt  Trichinopoly,  or  levy  contributions  on 
Tanjore,  and  the  southern  provinces.  Deeming  Eroad  to  be  safe 
for  the  present,  from  his  knowledge  that  at  least  200  Europeans, 


*  Their  surrender  is  reported  by  Major  Fitzgerald  on  the  following  dates.  On 
the  6th  Darampoory — 7th  Tingericotta— 12th  Oomaloor — 15th  Selim — 17th 
Namcul  —  1 9th  Caroor — 25th  ,  Eroad  —  S 1  st  Dind^uL  Caveripoor  and  Palgaut 
are  not  mentioned  in  his  dispatches* 
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1200  r^^lar  sepoys,  ei^  pieces  of  good  battering  cannon,  and  CHAP.' 
two  mortars,  had  been  allotted  for  its  defence ;   and  knowing  *' 

Trichinopoly  to  be  in  a  defenceless  state,  from  having  been  '  '  * 
drained  of  its  troops,  for  the  service  of  Coimbetoor,  he  inclined 
to  the  eastward  for  the  protection  of  that  more  important  objept 
This  movement  determined  Hyder  to  the  opposite  direction; 
Caroor  fell  without  much  resistance ;  and  he  moved  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Caveri  for  the  siege  of  Eroad* 

On  the  departure  of  Colonel  Wood  from  this  province.  Colonel 
Ereschman  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him;  and  after  the 
descent  of  Fuzzul  OoUa  had  retired  sick  to  Trichinopoly,  leav- 
ing the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  province  to  Captain  Orton, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  as  retreating  from  the  passes,  to 
concentrate  his  force  at  Eroad.  The  cruel  rapacity  of  Mahom- 
med  Ali*s  management  had  caused  provisions  to  disappear  over 
a  province  not  exceeded  in  fertility  and  abundance  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  earth ;  and  Captain  Orton,  who  had  been  assured  by 
the  fiscal  ojfficers  of  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  at  Eroad, 
found  the  quantity  totally  insufficient,  even  for  a  short  siege ; 
and  had  sent  to  Caroor,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  a  detachment 
under  Captain  Nixon,  composed  of  50  Europeans,  200  sepoys, 
and  two  three-pounders,  to  escort  a  supply  from  thence.  The 
iqpproach  of  Hyder  was  known,  but  it  was  calculated  that  before 
his  arrival,  there  would  be  time  to  bring  up  two. more  convoys 
from  Caroor ;  and  the  force  was  deemed  sufficient  to  oppose  any 
detachment  which  could  be  sent  against  it,  by  Fuzzul  OoUa, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  at  some  distance.  It  had  not  however 
proceeded  much  above  an  hour  on  its  march,  before  a  small 
encampment  was  observed  to  the  eastward,  of  about  a  thousand 

II 
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CHAP,  horse ;  these  were  soon  mounted,  and  after  examining  the  force 
XVII.  .  .      •  .         c 

'    of  the  detachment,  withdrew,  skirmishing,  as  they  retired,  for 

'^"^  some  miles^  There  was  between  Caroor  and  Eroad,  a  small 
intermediate  post,  where  Captain  Nixon  intended  to  halt ;  and 
as  he  had  just  mounted  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  from 
whence  he  could  descry  it  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  three 
well  directed  cannon-shot  from  some  masked  guns  plunged  into 
the  head  of  his  column ;  he  immediately  formed,  but  had 
scarcely  time  to  unlimber  his  three-pounders,  before  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  his  party  cannonaded  by  ten  field-pieces, 
extremely  well  served,  at  a  distance  little  exceeding  point  blank* 
He  judiciously  fell  back  a  few  paces,  to  cover  his  men  in  some 
degree,  by  the  interposition  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  until  he 
could  examine  the  best  means  of  forcing  his  way  to  the  post^ 
which  he  supposed  to  be  still  occupied  by  his  own  troops ;  con- 
ceiving the  body  opposed  to  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  re-union 
of  Fuzzul  OoUa's  detachment.  It  was  Hyder's  whole  army  j 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  two  deep  columns  of  infantry  appeared, 
directing  their  march  against  his  little  party,  and  a  body  of  about . 
12,000  horse,  moving  with  the  'utmost  rapidity,  to  envelope 
and  destroy  them.  The  English  detachment  maintained  the 
firmest  attitude,  in  the  face  of  these  overwhelming  numbers; 
they  reserved  their  fire,  until  the  enemy's  column  was  within 
twenty  yards:  when  the  little  band  of  50  heroes  gave  their 
fire,  rushed  in  with  the  bayonet,  and  caused  the  column  op- 
posed to  them  to  break,  and  fly  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion: unhappily  this  effort  of  useless  gallantry  only  ac- 
celerated their  destruction;  the  cavalry  of  Hyder  seized  that 
moment  to  charge  the  Idfl  and  rear  of  the  sepoys ;  and  the  rest 
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was  such  a  scene  of  carnage,  a$  always  follows  the  triumph  of  CHAP« 
such  troops.  Not  an  officer  or  man,  European  or  native,  escaped  . 
without  a  wound,   with  the  single  exception  of  a  Lieutenant    ^'^^^* 
Ooreham,  who  by  speaking  the  language,  an  attainment  rare  in 
those  days,  was  enabled  to  explain  himself  to  an  officer  of  rank, 
who  had  the  humanity  to  preserve  him,  by  desiring  that  he 
would  mount  bdiind  himself  on  the  same  horse.     The  wounded 
were  immediately  placed  in  litters,  or  other  conveyances,  and 
Hyder,  who  always  availed  himself  of  recent  impressions,  hurried 
off  to  display  his  barbarous  trophies,  before  the  walls  of  Eroad : 
and  for  the  purpose  of  distinctly  unfolding  the  facts,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  in  for  an  English  surgeon,  to  dress  the  wounded^ 
In  a  sufficient  time  after  his  return.  Lieutenant  Goreham  was 
enjoined  to  translate  into  English,  a  summons  in  Hyder's  name, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  place,  and  inviting   Captain 
Orton  to  repair  in  person  to  Hyder's  tent,  under  the  assurance 
that  if  the  terms  of  capitulation  could  not  be  adjusted,  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  return  for  the  defence  of  the  place :  there  is  too 
much  ground  for  believing  the  report,  that  Captain  Orton  had 
dined  when  he  received  and  accepted  this  strange  invitation. 
His     next     in     command    was      Captain      Robinson,     who 
had  ^  capitulated    at    Vaniambaddy    in     the    preceding    year, 
under    his    parole    not    to    serve   during    the    remainder  of 
the  war,  and  was  now  acting    in  violation   of    that   parole, 
necessarily  under  the  authority  of  his  government,  who  had 
thus     appropriated    all    that    they   could    of    his    dishonour. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  Hyder's  chief  motive   for  de- 
siring the  conference,  to  which  Captain  Orton  had  so  absurdly 
consented ;  but  affecting  to  have  first  discovered  it  in  the  course 
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CHAP,  of  conversation,  he  declared  that  he  considered  this  violation  of 

XVII.  - 

■  compact  to  absolve  him  from  the  obligatioii  of  observing  h|a 

^'^^'   own;    but  if  Captain   Orton  would  write  an  order  for  the 
surrender  of  the  place,    he  would  still  engage  for  the   safe 
conduct  of  the  whole  garrison,  with  their  property  to   Tri- 
chinopoly.     Captain    Orton   resisted   this    dereliction  of  duty 
throughout  the  first  day ;  and  the  modes  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced,  but  may  well  be  imagined,  by  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  next,  he  was  induced  to  write  the  order ;  which  no  officer 
ought  to  have  regarded ;    and  least  of  all  an  officer  in   the 
predicament  of  Captain  Robinson.    Such,  however,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  garrison  surrendered  ^  on  the  same .  evening.     All  thb 
intelligence  preceded  the  arrival  of  Hyder  before    Caveripo- 
ram,    a  place  possessing  not  half  the  means  of  defence,  but 
iX>mmanded  by  an  officer  who  was  animated  by  another  spirit. 
This  place  had  long  been  besieged  by  the  main  body  of  Fuzzul 
OoUa's  corps ;  a  whole  face  of  the  miserable  rampart  had  been 
laid  open  ;  successive  lodgements  had  been  cut  off  by  correspond- 
ing retrenchments,  until  C^qptain  Faisan,  converting  the  houses  into 
lines  of  defence,  prolonged  his  resistance  in  a  remnant  of  the 
ruins ;    till  having  intelligence  more  authentic  than  that  an- 
nounced by  the  enemy,  of  the  actual  state  of  affiiirs,  he  felt  the 
duties  whidi  he  owed  to  the  surviving  troops,  and  capitulated  on 
the  condition  of  being  sent  himself,  and  the  whole  of  his  garrison. 


*  The  French  author  of  the  life  of  Ayder^  makes  the  capture  of  Captain  R.  to 
have  occurred  in  a  inarch  from  Madras  to  Madura ;  and  the  incidents  rdating  to 
Eroad,  at  Etvassmoar^  near  Ttagar.  Captain  R.  is  said  to  have  been  immediately 
hanged  on  a  tree.  It  is  not  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  but  the  truth  of  the  fact 
tliat  is  in  question;  he  died  in  prisoiu  . .         i 
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as  prisoners  on  parobi  to  Trichinopoly.  Hyder's  convenient  CHAI>. 
^Bsuistfy  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  justice  of  retali-  - 
ation  on  an  enemy,  in  all  cases,  in  more  than  an  equal  d^ee; 
and  the  garrisons  of  Caveriporam  as  well  as  Eroad,  were  sent) 
without  compunction,  to  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam,  in  return 
for  an^  individual  violation  of  a  parole  of  honour.  It  is  not 
intended  to  insinuate,  that  a  violation  of  honour  by  one  party  is 
an  excuse  for  it  in  another ;  nor  can  it  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
Hyder  would  have  regarded  the  faith  of  the  capitulation,  if 
unprovided  with  the  plea  affi>rded  by  Captain  Robinson.  In  his 
general  character  he  was  as  ostentatious  of  good  faith,  as  he  was 
prompt  in  seizing  a  pretext  for  its  violation:  but  how  culpable 
soever  he  may  have  been,  or  would  have  been,  the  government, 
of  Maikas  had  no  ground  of  complaint;  since,  by  their  employ- 
m^it  of  Captain  Robinson,  they  converted  his  individual  guilt 
into  national  disgrace,  and  furnished  a  perpetual  motive  for  dis« 
trust  of  their  own  faith,  and  perpetual  ground  for  retaliation. 

The  year  1768  dosed  with  these  events.  Of  the  territorial 
possessions  which  had  been  wrested  from  Hyder  in  the  course 
of  two  campaigns,  he  had  recovered  the  whole  in  about  six 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  Fuzzul  Oolla's  operations, 
and  little  more  than  three  from  his  own  descent ;  not  one  of 
the  conquests,  which  had  overspread  so  much  paper,  in  the  pom- 
pous dispatches  of  the  two  preceding  years,  now  remaining  to  the 
fkiglish,  except  Colar  and  Vencatigherry,^two  untenableposts ;  and 
Kistnagherry,  where  the  garrison  might  remain  safely  perched  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  without  any  probable  influence  on  the 
future  character  of  the  war.  These  places  were  lefl  without  anxiety, 
to  be  sealed  up  by  the  jwrovincial  troops.      The  corps  of  Fuzzul 
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CHAP.  OoUa  was  sent  to  operate  from  Dindegul  upon  the  provinces 
.  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly ;  and  Hyder,  recrossing  the  river 
'  Caveri,  directed  his  march  to  the  eastward,  along  the  northern 
banks  of  that  river.  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  detaching  from  his  small  force,  for  the  security 
of  Trichinopoly  and  Madura,  was  at  Munsoorpet  opposite  the 
former  place ;  and  finding  on  Hyder^s  nearer  approach  that  he 
pointed  to  the  north-east,  marched  with  all  diligence  to  place 
himself  farther  north,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  direct 
progress  to  Madras.  Hyder,  to  whom,  in  the  career  of  de- 
struction which  he  meant  to  pursue,  all  routes  were  for  the 
present  indifferent,  crossed  to  the  south-east,  in  the  rear  of 
Major  Fitzgerald^s  tract.  A  wide  expanse  of  flaming  villages 
marking  the  direction  of  his  course,  he  descended  by  the  brandi 
of  the  Caveri,  which  here  assumes  the  name  of  Coleroon,.and 
accepting  four  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  for 
sparing  his  country,  returned  to  the  situation  which  Major 
Fitzgerald  had  been  obliged  to  abandon,  to  seek  for  food,  at 
Cuddalore,  on  the  sea  coast ;  according  to  the  wretched  com^ 
binations  of  mis-rule,  by  which  an  English  corps  has  so  often 
been  made  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  which  was 
professedly  its  own. 

At  this  critical  period,  the  belligerent  powers  pursued  a 
course,  which  furnishes  a  tolerably  accurate  criterion,  of  the 
political  wisdom  by  which  they  were  respectively  directed,  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  The  Government  of  Madras,  who,  in 
their  imaginary  career  of  conquest,  had  rejected  the  most  rea^ 
sonable  terms,  now  made  advances  for  accommodation  ;  which 
Hyder  in  that  course  of  prosperity,   which  had  excited  their 
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alaritn,  received  with  moderation  and  complacency.    He  returned  CHAP, 
through  Major  Fitzgerald  a  suitable  answer  to  the  Governor's  ' 

letter ;  and  requested  that  a  confidential  officer  might  be  sent  ^'^^^^ 
to  his  camp,  to  whom  he  might  explain  the  grounds  of  accom- 
modation to  which  he  was  willing  to  consent.  Captain  Brooke, 
whose  prompt  and  judicious  conduct  at  Mulw^ul  had  pro- 
'duced  suth  fortunate  effects,  was  selected  hy  Major  Fitzgerald 
for  this  purpose ;  and  his  report  of  the  conversation  fumishes 
at  once  some  features  of  Hyder's  character,  and  a  tolerably 
correct  abstract  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties. 

Hyder  began  the  conversation  by  observing,  that  for  the  last 
£nir  years  ^,   Mahommed  Ali  had  been  incessantly  engaged  in 
endeavours  to  create  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  English ; 
that  he  had  &iled  in  his  attempts  with  Mr.  Figot,  and  Mr.  Palk, 
the  preceding  governors }  but  had  unfortunately  succeeded  with  Mr* 
fiourdiier,   who  was  too  manifestly  the  aggressor  in  the  present 
war.    That  he  (Hyder)  had  for  many  years  kept  an  envoy  at  Ma- 
dras, for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  establish  a  solid 
and  lasting  amity  with  the  English  ;   but  his  efforts  were  perpe- 
tually counteracted  by  Mahommed  AIL     That  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  he  had  made  two  unsuccessful  overtures 
for  accommodation,  the  first  to  Colonel  Smith,  at  Kistnagherry^ 
and  the  second  to  the  field  deputies  at  Colar ;  in  which,  although 
the  party  aggrieved,  he  l^d  consented  to  considerable  sacrifices : 
that  on  the  western  coast,  the  coihmercialestablishmentsfirom  Bom- 
bay had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  for  the  sandal,  the  pepper,  and  other  products  of  these  pro- 

*  The  CMomencemeat  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  treaty  of  Paiu. 
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CHAR  vinces ;  that  the  intercourse  was  equally  advantageous  to  both 
.,  ■  parties ;  and  promoted  the  good-will  which  he  desired  to 
'  cherish  ;  until  the  influence  of  Mahommed  Ali  extended  thither 
also,  and  compelled  him  to  return  from  the  East  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  western  possessions ;  that  during  his  absence 
a  large  portion  of  his  country  was  over-run,  and  exclusively 
of  the  destruction  inseparable  from  war,  Mahommed  Ali  had 
levied  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
lacs  of  rupees ;  that  notwithstanding  these  injuries,  and  his 
recent  successes,  he  was  still  willing  to  make  peace  with  the 
English  if  they  would  look  to  their  own  interests;  exclude 
Mahommed  Ali  from  their  councils,  and  send  up  Colond 
Smith^,  or  a  member  o£  council  to  the  army  with  fuU  powers 
to  treat  He  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  M^rattas 
periodically  invaded  his  country  to  levy  plunder ;  and  that  his 
opposition  to  them  rendered  Mysoor  a  shield  to  Arcot ;  that 
they  had  frequently  proposed  to  him  a  partition  of  the  latter 
country,  a  measure  which  he  had  uniformly  declined,  from 
the  conviction  that  it  would  be  ultimately  injurious  to  him- 
self; he  then  dismissed  the  attendants,  and  stating  that  what 
he  had  now  to  say,  was  in  confidence  to  the  English  alone^ 

*  Hyder  at  all  times  professed  the  highest  req)ect  for  the  military  talents  and 
personal  character  of  Colonel  Smith ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  for  an  interview  with  his  precqitor,  as  he  named  him,  in  the  science 
of  war,  wh(Hn  he  wished  to  make  his  friend  on  the  return  of  peace;  circumstances 
did  not  admit  of  Colonel  Smith's  complying  with  this  desire,  and  Hyder  then  re> 
quested  that  he  might  be  &voured  with  his  portrait;  which  some  time  afterwards 
was  accordingly  s^t  It  was  deposited  by  his  son  Tippoo  among  other  lumber, 
and  on  the  qapture  of  Seringi^atam  in  1799,  was  sold  by  auction  with  other  prize 
property;  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  General  Da?id  Smith,  of 
Cometrow,  in  Somersetshire. 
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he  announce  the  preparation  of  the  Mahrattas  *  for  a  power-  CHAP, 
iul  invasion  in  that  direction  j  a  fact  he  added,  of  which  the 


English  must  be  perfectly  aware,  from  their  vakeel  at  Poena;  ' 
that  his  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  any  union  with 
that  people;  but  he  was  unable  to  oppose  both  them  and 
the  English,  at  one  and  the  same  time;  that  he  would  be 
under  the  immedi^rte  necessity  of  making  his  election  of  a 
fii^d  between  the  two,  and  that  it  now  depended  on  the 
English  what  election  he  should  make;  whether  as  heretofore 
to  shield  them  from  danger  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
interests  j  or  In  a  more  unpleasant  pursuit  of  the  same  in* 
terests,  to  combine  for  their  destruction.  To  these  open, 
simple,  and  statesman-like  remarks,  Captain  Brooke  replied  in  a 
suitable  manner  ;  that  being  furnished  with  no  powers^  he  could 
only  observe  from  himself,  that  from  Hyder's  own  statement  of 
the  case  it  was  his  obvious  interest  to  cultivate  the  alliance 
of  the  English,  whose  friendship  it  depended  on  himself  to 
render  a  permanent  good;  while  that  of  the  Mahrattas  re- 
sembled the  delusive  f  streaks  of  light  which  precede  a  storm. 
These  Hyder  replied  were  precisely  his  own  thoughts ;  and  it 
was  therefore  that  he  wished  Colonel  Smith  in  particular  to 
come  up  to  the  army,  invested  with  full  powers.  Captain  Brooke 
intimated  the  probable  expectation  of  his  sending  a  vakeel  to 
Madras;    to    which    Hyder    replied,   that  he   never  would   so 


*  All  tbis  was  perfectly  true,  and  Nixam  Ali  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy ; 
the  Government  of  Madras  had  staled  this  apprehension  in  their  dispatches  to 
Cojmbetoor,  in  the  preceding  October,  Madoo  Row  had  actually  marched  from 
Poona,  but  was  recalled  by  intelligence  of  an  unfavourable  nature  from  Malwa. 

t  The  simile  is  taken  from  Captain  Brooke's  dispatch*  ♦ 
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CHAP,  negotiate  a  peace;  because  independently  of  the  umbrage  it 


might  give  to  the  Mahrattas,  in  consequence  of  the  expect* 

176Q        • 
'        ation  of  confederacy  which  he  had  found  himself  obliged  to 

encourage^  he  knew  that  at  Madras  every  effort  would  be  frus- 
trated by  Mahommed  Ali;  who  would  always  desire  to  keep 
the  English  at  war,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  plead 
poverty,  (as  he  was  now  doing  after  having  rifled  the  richest 
provinces  of  Mysoor,)  and  thus  .keep  them  in  a  state  of  per* 
petual  dep^idence,  poverty,  and  impotence.      Captain  Brooke, 
on   taking  leave  observed,    that   it   would   be   an    acceptable 
evidence  of  his  friendly  disposition,  to  put  an  end  to  the  plun- 
der and  violation   of  the   defenceless   inhabitants;  to  which 
Hyder  significantly  replied,  that  his  treasury  was  not  enriched 
by  such  excesses ;   but  that  the  exigency  of  liis  affiurs  had 
obliged  him  to  accept  the  services  of  some  volunteers  ^»  whose 
conduct   it  was    difficult    to   restrain*      The    repott    of  this 
conversation  was  forwarded  to   Madras,  and   Captain  Brooke 
was  again  ordered  to  repair  to   Hyder's  camp,   to  commu- 
nicate an  outline  of  the  terms  to  which  the  Government  was 
willing  to  agree ;  these  terms,  which  Hyder  deemed  to  be  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  parties,  were  posi- 
tively r^ected ;  but  Hyder  said,  that  he  would  be  still  ready  to 
receive  Colonel  Smith,  or  a  gentleman  of  rank,  charged*  with 
reasonable  proposals,  and  fiill  powers.    The  Government  accord- 
ingly determined  to  send  Mr.  Andrews,  and  once  more  requested 
Colonel  Smith  to  assume  the  conunand  of  the  firagments  of  their 


«  Meamng  the  Findaries,  who  serve  without  pay,  on  the  condition  of  being  per- 
mitted to  plunder  at  large* 
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armies,  which  were  directed  to  reunite  at  Chittapet  a  fort  about  CHAP. 

XVII. 
70  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Madras,  and  conveniently  placed  for  .' 

the  junction  of  Colonel  Lang's  small  division,  then  at  Vellore,      '  ^* 

which  was  eventually  destined  to  proceed    towards  Madras. 

Colonel  Smith  assumed  the  command  on  the  Ist  of  February ;  Feb.  i. 

and  after  some  manoeuvring  productive  of  no    results,    Mr. 

Andrews  passed  to  Hyder^s  camp  on  the  14th.  The  Grovemment  u. 

had  proposed,  that  during  the  conferences,  his  army  shoidd  retire 

to  Ahtoor,  within  the  first  range  of  hills,  while  Colonel  Smith's 

should  remain  at  Tiagar,  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  that  place. 

Hyder  proposed  to  Colonel  Smith  to  substitute  Foloor,  and  Con* 

jiveram,  respectively  80  and  40  miles  from  Madras,  which  he 

rejected;   and  another  series  ensued  of  fatiguing  movements, 

followed  by  no  consequence.     On  the  22d,  Mr.  Andrews  agreed  2%. 

to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  twelve  days,  and  proceeded  to  Madras 

to  report  Hyder's  idtimatum  and  receive  orders ;  this  interval  was 

employed  by  Hyder  in  receiving  a  pompous  deputation  from  the 

Council  of  Pondicherry,  in  which  place  the  plunder  of  the 

country  found  a  ready  and  convenient  sale;  but  the  Grovemment 

at  Madras  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  propositions  conveyed 

by  Mr.  Andrews,  notice  was  given  of  the  cessation  of  the  truce. 

Hyder  without  intimating  the  least  desire  of  prolonging  it,  took 

the  opportunity  of  sending  a  vakeel  to  Colonel  Smith  stating  his 

wish  to  receive  an  answer  to  his  letter  then  transmitted  to  the 

Gk>vernor,  before  he  should  make  a  final  determination.    He 

assured  Colonel  Smith  through  the  vakeel,  that  he  was  sincerely 

desirous  of  peace  with  the  English ;  that  he  had  rejected,  and 

should  continue  to  reject,  the  large  pecuniary  ofiers  whidi  he 

had  received,  for  consenting  to  the  mediation  of  Mahommed 


L^.^ 
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CHAP.  Ali ;  of  whose  political  existence  he  recognized  no  trace^  but  in 

secret  mischief:  that  his  treaty  must  be  directly  and  exclusivdiy 

*vo9.  ^j^j^  those  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war,  and  not  with  a 
person  who  would  frustrate  their  mutual  desire  of  amity;  and 
finally  he  requested,  through  Colonel  Smith,  an  early  reply  frpm 
the  Governor,  which  should  determine  his  future  measures^  ., 
Marchfi.  Hostilities  were  resumed  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  cpuntry 
was  once  more  in  flames ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  be  Hyder's. fa- 
vourite object,  to  bum  the  black  town  and  suburbs  of  Madra3> 
the  garrison  was  reinforcecl,  an4^  the  division  of  Colonel  Lang^ 
now  reduced  to  300  Europews,  tytro  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  the 
troops  of  Morari  Row,  was  destined  a^  a  moveable  corps  to  coyer 
the  Presidency,  regulating  its  operations  by  the  orders  of  the  Gro- 
vemor  and  Council;  while  Colonel  Smith  was  master  only  of  the 
movements  of  his  own  corps.  On  the  subject  of  arrangements  so 
strangely  unmilitary,  and  so  destitute  of  political  wisdom5  we  find 
it  authenticated  by  the  public  record?,  that  this  corps  was  placed 
16.  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Smith,  on  the  16th  of  March,  because 
Colonel  Lang  had  reported  on  the  preceding  day,  that  he  could 
not  move  from  the  spot  where  the  Council  had  placed  him,  name- 
ly, Conjeveram,  distant  W  miles  from  Mcuiras^  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  interposition  of  Hyder.  Colonel  Smith  had  so  skiU 
fiilly  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  Madras,  that  his  infantry 
and  guns  now  moved  as  rapidly  as  those  of  Hyder ;  and  being  di- 
rected by  superior  skill,  he  had  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
manoeuvres  between  Ginjee  and  Madras,  involved  the  enemy  in 
perplexities,  fix)m  which  the  efforts  of  Hyder's  cavalry  had  reliev- 
ed him  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  movement  whidi  had 
alarmed  ColonelLang  an^  the  Council,  had  apparently  been  forced 
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upon  Hyder;  and  Colonel  Smith,  knowing  Lang'i»  critical  situation,  CHAP, 
was  close  to  Conjeveram,  before  Hyder  could  by  any  possibility  have 


seriously  molested  him.     Confident  from  experience,  that  Hyder   ^^^* 
could  have  no  leisure  for  serious  mischief  at  Madras  before  he 
diould  overtake  him,  Colonel  Smith  pursued  the  enemy's  route, 
who  had  doubled  to  the  southward,   directing  Colonel  Lang  to 
follow  him,  at  the  interval  of  a  day's  march.     The  risk  which 
Hyder  had  occasionally  incurred*  determined  him  to  avoid  future 
dangers  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  to  make  the  experiment  of  working 
oh  the  fears  of  his  enemies.     The  movements  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  had  again  brought  the  armies  nearly  140  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Madras  ;  and  from  thence  Hyder  sent  off  the  whole 
body  of  his  infantry,  guns  and  baggage  of  every  description,  together 
with  the  great  mass  of  his  cavalry  with  orders  to  retire  through  the 
pass  of  Ahtoor.    The  whole  force  which  he  reserved  with  himself 
'  consisted  of  6000  chosen  horse;  and  of  infantry  precisely  two  com^ 
ponies  of  one  hundred  men  eocA,  selected  firom  the  distinguished  corps 
of  Jeh&n^  KhSn,and  MSn  E3idn,who  themselves  commanded  these 
detachments  as  Hyder's  personal  night  guards.    Not  one  gun,  or 
impediment  of  any  description,  accompanied  this  chosen  corps ; 
with  which  he  moved  130  miles  in  three  days  and  a  half;  and  on 
the  29th  of  March  appeared  with  his  cavalry  within  five  milesof  Ma^   M9rd| 
dras ;  his  companies  of  infantry  not  arriving  till  the  succeeding 
day.     He  had,  since  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  again  written  to 
the  Governor^  to  express  his  desire  for  peaccf  he  now  sent  ano- 
ther letter  to  announce,  that  he  had  come  for  that  express 
purpose ;  desired  that  a  person  might  be  sent  to  n^otiate  the 

*  Thte  aftcer  kis  pencmally  reUtted  to  jne  all  die  details  of  tjiis  severe  march. 
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CHAP-  terms :  and  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  cha- 

xvn. 

, *i  racter  of  perfect  dictation,  he  himself  nominated  the  English 

1769*   envoy  J  viz.  Mr.  Du  Prfe ;  who  proceeded,  according  to  ^point* 
ment,  to  attend  him  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

Although  nothing  can  relieve  from  the  character  of  dictation 
Hyder's  nomination  of  the  English  envoy,  his  real  desire  for 
peace  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  chief  inducement  for 
making  choice  of  a  man  to  treat  with,  on  whose  good  sense  he 
could  confidently  rely,  when  the  object  of  both  parties  was  peace 
upon  fair  and  equal  terms.  The  natives  of  India  are  expert 
in  appreciating  character,  and  Hyder  possessed  this  talent  in 
an  eminent  degree.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Du  Pre 
was  nominated  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  Madras,  and 
Hyder  had  an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  talents 
and  influence  of  those  men  whose  counsels  might  affect  his  des- 
tinies. 

Two  days  before  the  separation  of  Hyder  from  his  army, 
Colonel  Smith  had  reinforced  the  division  of  Colonel  Lang,  and 
sent  him  in  the  direction  of  Tiagar  and  Trinomalee,  with  orders  to 
take  post  at  either,  if  a  greatly  superior  force  should  appear,  and 
to  act  on  the  communications  of  the  enemy,  with  the  passes  of 
Ahtoor  and  Changama.  When  apprised  of  the  decision  of 
Hyder,  which  was  correctly  reported  to  him  on  the  very  day  of 
its  execution,  he  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Lang,  to  risk  an  attaclk 
on  these  unwieldy  bodies  while  entangled  in  the  passes  ;  in  his 
narrative  he  complains  that  Lang  made  no  attempt  to  annoy 
them ;  but  in  justice  to  that  officer,  we  must  recollect  the  fearful 
insufficiency  of  his  force,  for  a  contest  with  the  main  body  of 
Hyder's   army,    which   he    must  necessarily  have  risked,  by 
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mDviog  unden  these  circumstaQces.  to  a  distance  fiom  Tiagar.  CHAP^ 
Colonel.  Smith  himself,  followed  Hjder  with  his  usual  oeleritj,  -  * 
and    early    on    the  31st,    was  met  within  ten  miles  of  his   A^^* 

•^  ^  March 

camp  by  a  maadate  from  the  government,  written  at  Hyder's  si- 
sDlicitatton,  and  dispatched  on  one  of  his  own  dromedary  cou<> 
riersj  to  desire  that  he  would  halt  wherever  that  letter  should 
meet  him.  The  objects  of  Colonel  Smith,  in  this  campaign,  in* 
duced  him,  on  most  occasions,  to  choose  the  road  on  which  he 
was  not  looked  for ;  and  the  courier,  wha  expected  to  find  him 
9t  the  distance  of  30  miles,  had  missed  him  by  pursuing  the' 
ordinary  tract  .  Hyder,  on  discovering  that  Colonel  Smitfa'iSt 
force  had  approached  so  near,  frankly  declared  that  no  consicter-* 
ation  fAiould  induce  him  to  remain  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
that  army  :  a  fresh  order  was  accordingly  dispatdied  at  his  re- 
qu^t,  to  desire  that  it  m%ht  move  beyond  thiH;  distance,  and 
Colonel  Smith  who  received  this  order  on  the  1st  of  April,  an-  April  i. 
swered  that  he  would  obey  i^  on  the  ensuing  day»  Hyder  how- 
ever observing  that  he  did  not  move  on  the  1st,  jealous  of  so 
close  a  vicinity,  and  meditating  a  fi*esh  experiment  on  the 
issue  of  the  negotiation,  was  in  moticm  to  the  north- 
ward early  on  the  Sd^  and  the  Groverament,  very  need-  2. 
lessly  alarmed  for  the  black,  town,  dispatched  instant  di- 
rections to  Colond  .Smith  to  march  to  the  northward^ 
or  direct  to  Madras,  as  he  might  judge  inost  expedients 
That  officer,  who  had  unifbnnly  xeconmiended  peaoe^  but 
had  never  snpparessed  his  indignation  ait  the  droamstances  of 
unnecessary  and  insulting  d^adation  xnufter  which  his  Govern- 
ment were  now.ti^eating,  <4»eyed  the  order  with  alacrity  i^  but  had 
n6t  m<nred  more  than  half  way  to  his  object  before  he  was  met 
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CHAP,  by  aRothar  order  directing  him  to  halt    Hyder  had  waited  ta 

XVII.  . 

■  observe  the  e£fect  of  his  movemeat,  before  be  announced  it^ 

^7^«  ^^r|d  on  ascertaining  the  alarm  it  created^  and  the  consequent 
movement  of  Colonel  Smith,  sent  to  explain  that  he  had  only 
moved  ground  for  the  convenience  of  forage^  to  a  place  about 
six  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  black  town.  The  treaty  was 
in  fact  concluded  on  the  same  evening,  and  executed  by  both 
parties  on  the  following  day.  » 

Considerable  difficulties  occurred  in  determining  who  were  to 
be  the  parties  to  this  treaty.  Hyder  in  the  first  instance  having 
declined  the  instrumentality  of  Mahommed  Ali,  and  he  in  T&bara^ 
having  affected  to  object :  to  be  a  party  to  any  treaty  in  which 
Hyder  should  be  styled  a  nabob ;  it  was  at  length  agreed  by 
Mahommed  Ali,  that  the  Company  should  negotiate  in  theic 
own  name,  ybr  their  awn  pos&emons^  and /or  the  CamuUic  Paya^ 
Ghaut ;  and  that  he  should  by  letter  to  the  Governed!,  officially 
signify  his  consent  to  this  procedure  ;  a  promise  which,  after  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  he  refiised  to  perform. 

The  motives  assigned  by  Hyder  in  his  first  conversation  with* 
Captain  Brooke,  were  the  true  grounds  of  the  genuine  modera^ 
tion  observable  in  this  treaty  ;  which  provides  for  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  places  and  prisoners,  with  the  single  exception  of  Caroor, 
an  ancient  dependency  of  Mysoor,  which  had  been  retained  by 
Mahommed  Ali,  since  the  last  war,  by  tacit  acquiescence,  ami 
was  now  to  be  restored  to  Mysoor.  Hyder  long  contended  for 
the  restitution  of  his  ships  of  war,  but  receded  on  the  repre^ 
sentation  that  they  had  probably  long  since  been  sold  for  the 
b^iefit.  of  the  captors ;  and  finally  consented  to  regulate  bis 
concessions  and  demands  on  the  other  coast,  by  a  treaty  of  simi- 
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for  import,  to  be  eoneladed  with  the  Govermnent  q(i^Bombay ;  and  CHAP, 
which  was  executed  some  time  afterwards.     The  only  article  of  ' 

the  treaty  with  Madras,  which  demands  observation,  is  the  second;  ' 
which  stipulates,  ^^hat  in  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  attacked,  they  shall,  from  their  respective  countries,  mu- 
tually assist  each  other,  to  drive  the  enemy  out ;"  the  pay  of 
the  auxiliaries  to  be  defrayed  at  fixed  rates,  by  the  party  de- 
manding assbtance.  Hyder's  first  demand,  was  for  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  which,  after  much  discussion,  Mr.  Du 
Frd  distinctly  refiised;  and  declared,  that  if  persisted  in,  the 
negotiation  must  there  cease.  Now  as  it  was  notorious  to  all 
India,  and  openly  avowed  by  Hyder  himself,  that  his  country 
was  periodically  invaded  by  the  Mahrattas,  it  is  obvious,  and 
the  sequel  will  abundantly  unfold  it,  that  by  the  article  ulti- 
mately adjusted^  the  Company  subjected  themselves  to  all  the 
embarrassmaits  of  an  oflSmsive  alliance  without  any  of  its  advan- 
tages: and  that  Mr.  Du  Pre  had  acquiesced  in  the  spirit  of  an 
article,  to  the  letter  of  which  he  had  objected,  as  fundamentally 
inadmissible.  Historical  justice  demands  this  reluctant  notice 
of  an  error  committed  by  Mr.  Du  Pre,  to  whose  profound  wis- 
dom and  distinguished  talents,  the  subsequent  narrative  will  bear 
a  wUling  testimony. 

During  the  negotiation,  Hyder  had  strenuously  demanded  the 
release  of  the  wife  and  family  of  Chunda  Saheb,  and  of  a  long 
list  of  Nevayets*,  the  descendants  and  adherents  of  the  forrner 
dypiEMty  of  nabobs,  who  wiere  imprisoned  or  detained  in  various 
fortresses  by  Mahommed  AIL    Mr.  Du  IVe  soiight  to  evade'  this 


*  For  an  account  of  thk  rac^  see  voLi.  p.  249^ 
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CHAP,  demand,  by  ohsierving  that  they  w&ce  m  the  custody  of  a  person 
ses-ss=  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty ;  and  Hyder  so  far  acquiesced 
'769*  ^  ^^  expunge  the  article  which  related  to  their  liberation  j  but 
explicitly  declared  that  he  should  understand  it  to  be  essential 
to  his  release  of  the  English  prisoners.  Mr,  Du  Frd  on  the 
other  hand  professed  diat  he  could  only  engage  for  the  ^uest 
bdng  made;  and  the  subject  was  not  resumed  until  after  die 
ex^ution  of  the  treaty,  when  Hyder  declared  that  unless  every 
Nevayet  d^;ailed  in  his  lii^  should  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him  to  Mysoor,  not  one  Englishman  should  return  from  thence ; 
and  after  much  opposition  from  Mahommed  Ali  they  were 
actually  released.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Hyder^s  mother 
was  a  Nevayet,  and  the  parade  of  belonging  to  that  respectable 
family  was  strengthened  by  the  solicitations  of  Reza  Saheb,  the 
son  of  Chunda  Saheb  who  was  dtill  in  Hyder^s  service :  but 
witii  the  exception  of  the  dose  prisoners,  few  of  them  had  reason 
to  rejoice  at  their  change  of  situation ;  their  polished  manners 
but  ill  accorded  with  the  gross  habits  of  Hyder^  court ;  his 
notions  also  of  liberal  provision  fell  far  short  of  their  decent 
expectations;-  and  in  the  language  of  one  of  die  sect^,  ^^diey 
almost  all  died  of  hardship,  broken  hearts,  and  repentance.'' 

Mr.  Du  Prd,  who  negotiated  this  treaty,  (in  which  we  have 
ventured:  to  s;u^^t  a  serious  misconception,)  had  lately  arrived 
from  England  as  a  member  c^  coundl,  and  provifiional  successor 
to  the  govefrnment;  and  aldiough  he  found  the  state  of  pufaAiic 
affidrs  too  unfavoiumble  to  admit  of  bemg  speedUy^  restored  by 
any  talents;  we  find,  from  the  period  of  his  arrival,  a  tone  of 

'*  Bttdr  a  Zenan  Khhu 
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enlightened  reasoning  to  pervade  the  records  of  gfyyemm&iU  CHAP, 
which  is  not  so  obs^reable  in  the  consultations  of  the  preceding  33=3-= 
years.  A  passage  in  their  general  letter,  dated  on  the  8th  of  ^^^^* 
March,  contains  the  following  striking  commentary  on  the 
imbecility  and  improvidence  of  all  their  previous  arrangements 
r^arding  M^ommed  AM :  ^^  the  forces  in  the  field  are  under 
the  direction  of  your  servants,  but  the  means  by  which  they 
must  be  supported  are  principally  in  the  Nabob,  (Mahommed 
Ali,)  whose  idle  vanity,  desire  of  pow^,  and  jealousy  of  contrdl^ 
render  all  dependance  on  him  precarious :  the  Compimy,  they 
observe  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  17th  June,  is  subject 
to  cUl  the  inconvenience^^  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  figwrvng 
in  the  character  f^^  great  ^European  power J"^  And  resuming  the 
subject  two  years  dlerwards  they  judidously  remark,  that  ^^  in 
the  late  war  your  servants  were,  step  by  step^  and  by  remote  causes^ 
drawn  into  me&mres  hyfar  too  extensive  for  their  means^  depending 
en  the  support  of  an  ally  who  ought  nevbk  to  be  depended  on%" 
The  liberal  assistance  derived  from  Bengal,  alone  enabled  the 
Company  to  continue  this  ill-fated  war :  Mahommed  Ali,  as  the 
general  letters  record,  wished  them  to  carry  it  on  with  their  own 
resources ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  deemed  it  ^^  unreason- 
able to  exhaust  their  treasures  for  the  support  of  countries,  fmd 
the  acquisiticm  of  others  from  whence  they  were  to  derive  no 
advantage.''  But  it  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  con*- 
duct  of  this  remarkable  ally,  that  althoi^h  during  the  war  he 
could  furnish  neithv  pecuniary  resources  nor  military  supplies^ 
yet  on  the  point  of  concluding  it,  when  Hyder  steadily  r^ected 
his  participation,  he  then  pledgeid  himself  to  furnish  all  the 
expences  of  the  war,  and  to  rabsidize  ^e  Mahratta  army,  pro- 
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CHAP,  vided  the  government  would  consent  to  break  with  Hyderj^ 
*    fortunately  for   the  public,   Mr.  Du  Frd  had^  at  this  time,  an 

*^^^*  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  Madras,  and  on  a  subsequ^it 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  Mahommed 
Ali's  acknowledged  debt  to  the  Company  came  to  be  discussed, 
he  had  again  no  money. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  this  eventful  war,  an  opinion  may 
be  risked  that  Hyder  committed  not  one  political  mistake,  and 
that  of  his  military  errors,  more  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  his  just 
diffidence  in  the  talents  and  discipline  of  his  officers  and  troops^ 
than  to  any  misconception  of  what  might  be  achieved  with  better 
instruments.  And  of  his  opponent.  Colonel  Smith,  it  may  as 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  one  fault 
exclusively  military ;  and,  although  his  general  views  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  war  appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  been 
extremely  defective,  it  may  yet  be  presumed  from  the  confident 
judgment,  which  he  was  provoked  to  record  at  the  most  unproft- 
perous  part  of  the  contest,  that  his  diffidence  of  more  decisive 
measures  at  an  earlier  time  was  exclusively  founded  on  his  con^ 
viction  of  the  radical  and  incurable  vices  of  the  system  of 
command,  as  well  as  o£  supply,  which  rendered  movements  of 
calculation  and  concert  altogether  impracticable.  The  strange 
combination  of  vicious  arrangements,  corrupt  influence,  and 
political  incapacity,  which  directed  the  general  measures  of  the 
Government  of  Madras  have  been  too  constantly  traced  to  de-< 
mand  recapitulation. 

Hyder  returned  at  his  leisure  to  Colar,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  the  arrangements  consequent  on  the  peace;  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Bangalore,  where  he  gave  his  army 
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some  repose.      His  intelligence  from  Poona  satisfied  him  that  CHAP. 

.       .  XVIL 

the  visit  of  Mddoo  Row  was   not  relinquished  but  deferred^  >' 

and  he  determined  to  employ  the  intermediate  time  in  levying  ^ '^^* 

such  contributions,  as   should  prepare  his  military  chest  for 

the  heavy  demands  which  it  must  sustain  in  the  succeeding 

year. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Hyder^  after  a  short  repose  at  Bangalore^  makes  a  tour ^  for  the  purpose  qf 
levying  contributions  to  the  N.  -E.,  N.,  and  N.  W.  —  beaten  off  from 
Belldri — Conjectures  regarding  the  secret  treaty  between  Hyder  and 
Nizam  Ali  —  Invasion  qf  Mddoo  Row  —  Hyder  retires  to  Seringa- 
patam  —  attempts  negotiation  without  success  —  Observations  on 
Mahratta  clams  —  Reza  AH  —  the  destined  Nabob  of  Arcot  —  and  one 
qf  Hyder* s  envoys  —  abandons  his  service^  and  remains  with  Mddoo 
Row  —  Designs  of  that  Chief — reduces  the  range  of  N.  E.  f(yrts  — 
Resistance  at  the  obscure  fort  qfNidjgul — which  is  at  length  carried — 
Anecdote  of  the  commandant — Mddoo  Row  taken  iU,  returns  to  Poona 
—  leaving  the  army  under  Trimbuc  Mama  —  who  takes  Goorumconda  — 
and  returns  to  the  western  part  qf  My  soot — Destruction  qf  a  detach- 
mentfrom  Bangalore  —  Hyder  takes  the  field — position  near  Savendy 
Droog  —  Trimbuc  Mama  declines  to  attempt  it —  moves  across  his  front 
to  the  west  —  Hyder  m&oes  to  the  strong  position  ofMilgota  —  in  which 
he  is  invested  —  attempts  a  retreat  to  Seringapatam  —  drunkenness — 
savage  conduct  to  his  son  —  his  army  entirely  destroyed  at  Chercooli — 
Escape  qf  Hyder  —  of  Tippoo  in  disguise  —  Curious  appendia^, 
illustrative  qf  the  characters  qf  Hyder  and  Tippoo  —  Curious  surgical 
incident  —  Conduct  ofFuzzul  OoUaKhdn  —  Errors  of  the  Mahrattas — 
Hyder  recovers  the  panic  —  ventures  on  two  detachments  from  Seringa- 
patam  —  Tippoo  to  Bednore  succeeds  —  Mahommed  Ali  to  Periapatam 
compelled  to  return  after  a  severe  conflict^  and  murdering  his  own 
prisoners  —  Minor  operations  omitted — Peace  qflT^Z  —  gives  to  the 
English  the  contact  qfa  Mahratta  frontier ^  in  return  for  their  infraction 
qf  their  last  treaty  with  Hyder  ^^  Murder  qf  the  pageant  Rqja  — 
Successor — Horrible  enactions — Base  ingratitude  to  Fuzzul  Oolla 
Khdn  —  Rapacity  proportioned  to  insecurity. 

CHAR 

XVIIL    X  HE  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Hyder  and  Nizam 

1769.    Ali  for  the  joint  invasion  of  Coromandel>  provided   for  the 
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transfer  to  the  former  of  Eurpa^  Kumool,  and  other  places  CHAP. 
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between  the  Toombuddra  and  the  northern  limits  of  Mysoor,  as 
nominal  dependencies,  on  terms  which  I  have  not  been  able 
correctly  to  ascertain  ;  but  probably  conditional ;  depending  on 
successes  which  had  not  been  achieved.    Hyder  however  deemed 
it  expedient  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  the  rights  by  its 
early  exercise ;    and  moved  to  the  north-east,  levying  contri- 
butions on  Kurpa,  and  Kumool,  the  territories  of  the  Fatan 
Nabobs ;  and  Gudwall,  the  possession  of  an  Hindoo  Poligar : 
thence  he  inclined  westward,  for  a  similar  purpose  to  the  Hindoo 
Foligars  of  CoticUnda,  and  Cuppeth^l,  and  deviated  to.Gooty, 
on  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  execute  his  intentions ; 
and  therefore  received  with  apparent  complacency  the  amicable 
advances  of  Morari  Row.     The  deep  and  determined^  animosity 
of  these    rival    adventurers  was  veiled  by   an  initeifcburse  of 
pretended  reconciliation,  and  confirmed  by  a  personal  interview, 
and  an  interchange  of  costly  presents*      From  (rooty,  Ilyder 
proceeded  to  Bellari,    a  dependency  of  Adwdni,    the   jageer 
of  Basdlut  Jung,  where  his  demand  of  contribution  being,  re- 
fused, he  prepared  to  enforce  it ;  and  was  beaten  off  with  great 
loss,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  a  general  as$ault. 
This  unexpected  failure,  and  the  pressure  of  time,  disposed  him 
to  compromise  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  by  accepting  the 
professions  o^  dependency,  and  the  profnise  onlt/ o{  fiitxiHi  conr 
tribution.     This  event,  however,  would  seem  to  throw  a  faint 
light  on  the  obscure  character  of  the  compact  between  Hydet 
and  Nizam  Ali :  the  latter  chief  continued  to  view  with  jealousy 
and  apprehension^  the  means  of  eventual  rivalship  which  were 
still  possessed  by  his  brother}'  and  secretly  to  wrest  them  ftom 
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CHAP,  him  by  the  hands  of  another^  was  perfectly  congenial  with  the 
I         character  of  Nizam  Ali. 

1709.  From  BeMri,  Hyder  moved  in  nearly  a  south-western  line, 
securing  the  contributions  from  the  Foligars  dependent  on  Sera, 
and  assuming  a  direction  apparently  intended  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  Mddoo  Row,  beyond  his  own  frontiers,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Savanoor:  but  the  forces  of  that  chief  were  too 
superior  in  number  and  in  quality  to  admit  of  open  competition 
in  that  plain  country,  and  Hyder  had  once  before  suffered  by 
the  experiment  of  resisting  him  in  the  woods  of  Bednore.  The 
military  talents  of  MAdoo  Row  were  certainly  of  a  high  order; 
and  Hyder  did  homage  to  those  talents,  in  retiring  as  he  ad- 
vanced along  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  to  the  protection  of  his 

January,  capital  in  January  1770.     He  persevered  in  the  former  plan  of 
1770. 

destroying  his  own  country,  without  essentially  impeding  the 

progress  of  the  enemy  j  but  on  this  occasion,  his  own  presence 
enabled  him  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  destruction  of  its 
resources ;  and  as  this  would  necessarily  compel  the  Mahrattas 
to  preserve  a  constant  communication  with  their  own  territory, 
he  left  Meer  Saheb  and  Tippoo  in  the  skirts  of  Bednore,  to 
hang  on  their  rear,  intercept  their  supplies,  and  cut  off  their 
detachments.  The  charge  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  of  the 
most  important  division  of  his  army,  was  thus  committed  to  the 
person,  who  not  three  years  before,  had  betrayed  an  important 
trust,  and  had  recently  submitted  to  a  forced  reconciliation ; 
but  Hyder  was  a  master  of  human  character ;  he  saw  that 
Meer  Saheb  disgusted  with  the  Mahratta  connexion,  had  re- 
turned with  delight  to  his  natural  attachments,  and  took  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  future  hopes* of  his  nephew;  the 
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whole  of  his  subsequent  life  evinced  the  sound  pe&etration  of  CHAP. 

XVIII. 
Hyder,  which,  by   reposing  confidence,   irrevocably  fixed  the  ^ 

allegiance  of  this  his  most  valuable  adherent  ' ' 

At  a  very  early  period  of  this  contest,  and  throughout  its  long 
continuance,  Hyder  was  incessant  in  his  demands  of  assistance 
from  the  English,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  preceding  year ; 
but  the  intricate  discussions  which  occasioned  its  refiisal,  will 
most  conveniently  be  postponed,  in  order  that  we  may  continue 
without  interruption  the  narrative  of  Mahratta  transactions. 

Hyder  understood  too  well  the  character  and  forces  of  the  chief 
by  whom  he  was  opposed,  to  hope  for  a  successfiil  termination 
of  the  war  by  his  own  unaided  efibrts,  and  at  an  early  period 
deputed  Reza  Ali  Kh&n  (the  son  of  Chunda  Saheb)  and  Apajee 
Ram,  to  treat  for  an  adjustment  of  his  demands.  Mddoo  Row 
demanded  a  crore  of  rupees,  on  the  ground,  that  Hyder  had 
levied  on  his  poligars  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  owed  on  his 
own  accoimt  two  years  tribute,  which  was  always  estimated  by 
Mddoo  Row  at  twelve  lacs,  for  the  dominions  possessed  by  Hyder, 
above  and  below  the  ghauts.  The  former  of  these  demands  will 
be  partly  explained,  by  observing  that  the  dependency  of  the 
Poligars  to  the  N.  W.  of  Sera,  was  a  contested  claim  between 
Hyder  and  M^doo  Row ;  and  most  of  them  were  now  serving 
with  the  army  of  the  latter :  and  both  demands  will  be  illus- 
trated by  recollecting  that  the  Mahrattas,  by  the  conquest  of 
Vijeyapoor,  claimed  to  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  that  (Tovem- 
ment ;  and  among  them,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Mysoor,  under 
the  general  designation  of  Camatic  Vijeyapoor ;  it  should  also  be 
invariably  remembered,  that  wherever  Mahratta  claims  are  con- 
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GHAP.  cemed,  there  is  always  the  reserved  demand  of  choute^  (in  itself 
xvin. 

',  aii  assertion  of  sovereignty,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain)  and  a 

^^  '    multitude  *  of  appended  claims,  which  are  either  added  to  other 
iQOre  regular  tribute,  or  substituted  for  it  according  to  circum- 
sta&cesw     Hyder,  in  answer  to  these  exorbitant  demands,  ob* 
s<6rved,  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  possessed  no  trea- 
siwre  but  his'  sword ;  that  his  territories  had  been  too  recently 
itiVtiged;  tod  his  treasury  exhausted,  by  M^oo  Row  himself^  to 
Admit  the  possibility  of  complying  with  such  unreasonable  expec- 
tations j  but  that  if  twelve  lacs  would  satisfy  him  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  would  endeavour  to  collect  it.     Hyder  had  in   1767 
coiifi(et(ted'to  the  "p&yment  of  a  large  sum,   for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  confederated  attack  on  his  capital,  which  ^ould  pro- 
bd^y  have  succeeded ;  but  he  had  too  much  sagacity  and  spirit, 
to  comply  with  demands,  which  would  inevitably  encrease,  in 
the  ^cact  ratio  of  bis  means,    while  the  least  hope  remained  of 
averting  the  evil  by  a  manly  resistance.     The  negotiation  ac- 
cordingly failed,  and  Appajee  Ram  returned.     Reza  Ali  remain^ 
ingin  the'  Mahratta  camp^  under  pretext  of  renewing  the  confe- 
rences ;  but  in  fact,  with  the  determined  resolution  of  quitting 
for  ever  the  service  and  Society  of  Hyder,  which  various  consi- 
derations had  rendered  offensive  to  hii3  feelings.     In  the  event  of 
complete  success  in  the  late  confederacy  with  Nizam  Ali' the 
.  Nabobship  of  Arcot  was  to^  have  been  at  Hyder's  disposal ; 


*  Duriiig  the  Duke  of  Welfington's  compaigiu^  in  Decan,  he  app<Mnt6d  an  Eog- 
luh  collector  to  the  district  of  Ahmednuggrur^  and  pn  receiving  his  r^K>rt  was  so 
good  as  to  point  .out  to  me  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  the  detail  of  I  think  twenty^ve ' 
beads  of  predatory  assessment^  invariiEibly  deducted  frbm  the  revenue,  even  in  their 
own  tarritorifs. 
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and  he  had  alternately  given  confidential  hints  of  enoou*  CHAP, 
ragement  to  Mdphuz  Kh;in)  and  to  Reza  Ali ;  and  ramour  i  i* 
had.  carried  to  other:  countries,  an  assurance,  th$t  the  deiedfi  ^'^^^ 
of  investiture  had  .been  actually  (executed  by  Niaflato  Ali'  ii^' 
the  name  oif  Tippoo.  But  it  h  the  opinion  Qf  all  those .whpf 
were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Hyder's  charact^ 
and  habits^  that  he  never  would  h»ve  :  qonfeshred  duritig 
his  life  time,  on'  either  of  th^sfe  persons, :  that  or  anyTother 
authority  which  he  could  himself  retain.  The  parcqposed^ 
marriage  of  Reaa  Ali  with  his . ;  daughter,  waa  the  bond- 
of  union  by  which  Hydert  persuaded  tha£  person,  that  the  dignt^ 
was  intended  £>r  him ;  and  since  the  pMce  whidb  terminated  th^ 
project  of  sovereignty,  that  of  the  matrimonial  unictt  bul  beei^ 
revived ;  but  now  that  the  connexion  was  shorn  of  its  ppliti^l 
luHtre,  Reza  Ali,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  it  by  ihat  .^single 
consideration^  was  alive  to  nothing  but  disgust  at  the  d^radation 
of  the  alliance;  and  having  resolved  to  aVert  it  by  flight,  tivaUed 
himself  of  his  present  situation,  to  remain  under  the  protection 
df  M4doo  Row ;  whose,  proceedings  seemed  to  abandon  the  Qtr 
dinai^  routine  of  Mabr^^ta  plunder,  and  to  point  to  the  fixed 
conquest  of  the  whole  country.  Among  other  arrangements  he 
was  accompanied  by  garrisons  regularly  organized,  and  indepen-* 
dent  of  his  field  force,  for  the  occupation  of  the  principal  posts ; 
the  woody  tract  on  his  right,  was  passed  for  the  present ;.  but  he 
proceeded  to  occupy  all  the  posts  in  the  districts  of  Cuddoor, 
Ban^var,  Hassan,  and  B^loor,  and  firom  thence  eastward ;  passing 
for  the  present,  Savendydroog  and  Bangalore,  he  reduced  Nundi- 
aroog,  the  two  Balapoors,  Colw,  Mulw^gul  which  he  carried 
by  assault  and  gave  no  quarter,  and  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
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CHAP,  open  country  to  the  eastern  boundary.  His  progress  was,  how- 
ever,  arrested  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  obscure  fort  of 
NidgeguL  The  renter  of  the  eastern  district,  named  Narsena, 
had  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  residence  at  this  place ;  and  as 
it  was  thus  the  occasional  deposit  of  treasure,  he  had  been  autho- 
rized to  improve  the  works,  and  had  rendered  it  a  tolerably  respect- 
able fort.  After  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  Sirdar  Khan, 
an  officer  of  reputation,  had  been  detached  from  Bangalore, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  place,  by  a  forced  night  march, 
and  luoume  the  command.  >  Hia  force,  including  the  former 
garrison,  amounted  to  three  thousand  men;  and  he  continued 
for  three  months  to  foil  th^  effo;rts  of  the  Mahratta  diief^ 
whose  talent  did  not  consist  in  the  science  of  at<;acking  for? 
tified  places.  It  happened  that  J^arain  Row,  his  brother,  was 
wounded  in  directing  the  operid;ions  of  the  siege  after  an  uu7 
successftil  assault ;  and  Mddoo  liow,  already  sufficiently  indigo 
nant  at  being  detained  by  this  wretched  place,  ordered  it  tp 
be  instantly  stormed,  and  no  man  to  return  at  the  peril  of 
his  life:  the  assault  was  nevertheless,  again,  repulsed^  and 
MMoo  Row,  Iq  a  fit  of  encreased  rage,  ordered  firesh,  troops 
for  the  storm,  and  was  placing  himself  at  their  head,  ,whep 
the  Poligar  of  Chitledroog*  interposed  to  solicit  the  post  of 
danger,  and  requested  that  MMoo  Row,  would,  with  his  own 
hand,  inflict  the  penalty  of  his  returning  from  the  breach; 
this  chivalrous  otSst  was   accepted^    and  the  Poligar  placing 


*  Named  Bedjcntty  Berma.  This  was  one  of  the  poligars,  whose  dependance 
was  contested.  Hyder  never  forgave  this  memorabte  instance  of  attadunent  to  hii 
en&my ;  and  it  was  the  ground  of  the  subsequent  destruction  of  that  poligar. 
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himself  at  the  head  of  his  brave   beders^  carried  the   place  CHAP. 

XVIII. 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  a  style  of  gallantry,  which  deservedly  i, 

fixed  the  iadmiration  of  the  whole  army.  In  retaliation  for  jJU^^* 
a  barbarous  custom  of  Mysoor,  to  which  we  have  formerly 
adverted,  and  which  Hyder  had  lately  ordered  to  be  practised 
on  some  Mahratta  plunderers,  Midoo  Row  directed  the  noses 
and  ears  of  all  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  of  Nidjegul  to  be  cut* 
off  on  the  spot :  Sirdar  Ehdn  was  last  led  out,  and  ap- 
proached with  a  firm  step,  and  undaunted  aspect  Is  it  not 
consistent  with  just  retaliation  (said  Mddoo  Row)  that  you 
also  be  thus  mutilated  and  disgraced?  The  mutiUU;ion  will 
be  mine,  the  disgrace  your*s,  replied  the  Mussulman,  and 
MAdoo  Row  immediately  ordered  his  unconditional  release. 

This  chief  continued  his  operations,  with  the  success  which 
had  hitherto  always  attended  his  invasions  of  Mysoor;  but, 
being  taken  ill,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  direct  in  person  the 
progress  of  the  campaign;  he  accordingly  retired  fi*om  the 
army  to  Foona,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  also  re- 
quired repose  in  consequence  of  his  wound;  and  left  Trimbuc 
Row,  usually  called  Trimbuc  Mama^,  with  the  whole  army 
to  prosecute  the  war.  His  first  enterprise  was  the  attack  of 
Goorumcohda,   commanded  by  Seyed  Saheh^'\  the  nephew  of 

*  Manuzj  in  the  Mahratta  language  maternal  unckf  such  was  his  relation  to 
MMoo  Row,  and  so  he  always  called  him;  and  hence  it  became  a  sort  of  nid&- 
name  unde  Trimbuc.  These  adjuncts  are  customary  Bmong  the  Mahrattas,  and  are 
not  associated  with  any  ideas  of  levity* 

f  His  name  was  Meer  Mcyeen  u  Deen  KhAu  I  use  the  abbreviated  appeUation 
for  the  convenience  of  the  English  reader.  He  was  call^  Seyed  Saheb  to  distinguish 
hpm  from  his  uncle  Meer  Saheb^  whose  name  was  Meer  Jly  Beza  Khan — Sofed  an^ 
Meer  being  prefixes  equally  appropriated  to  mark  the  descendiints  of  the  prophets 
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CHAP.  Meer  Saheb,  which  sustained  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  then 

XVIII-  D  ' 

■■1,1  ,  II  capitulated,  through  the  intervention  and  guarantee  of  Morari 
^^*  Row,  (whose  recent  reconciliation  with  Hyder,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  junction  with  his  enemy  M&doo  Row) 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  commandant;  Seyed  Sahdf  in 
consequence  of  this  guarantee  retired  for  the  present  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  Basalut  Jung  at  Adw^ni ;  arid  did  not  re- 
turn to  Serings^atam,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  From 
hence  Trimbuc  Row  returned  to  the  west,  and  was  occupied 
for  several  months,  in  possessing  himself  of  Toomcoor,  De- 
varaidroog,  and  the  posts  and  tSerritories,  to  the  northward  of 
those  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  first  instance  by  Mddo6 
Row.  Exclusively  of  the  main  army  at  Seringapatam,  Hyder 
had  a  considerable  force  at  Bangaloor ;  and  detachments  were 
made  from  each  of  these  places,  as  opportunity  occurred,  to 
beat  up   the.  Mahratta  quarters,   or   attempt  the  recovery  of 

January,  some  of  the  neighbouring  places.     In  the  end  of  January  1771^ 

1771. 

a  strong  detachment  had  been  sent  by  night  from  Bangaloor, 
in  the  expiectation  of  being  able  to  carry  great  Balipoor 
(twenty-four  mfles  distant)  by  surprise :  the  enterprize,  how- 
ever^ not  only  failed  in  its  object,  but  the  detachment  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  suffered  itself  to  be  surprised  in  its 
return,  and  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  Trimbuc  Row, 
who  fi-om  thence  moved  to  the  plain  immediately  N.W.  of 
Ootradroog. 

Hyder^  whether  feeling  himself  relieved  from  the  superior 
genius  of  Mddoo  Row,  or  more  confident  in  his  strength  from 
having  completed  the  equipments  of  his  army,  resolved  to  make 
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trial  of  his  good  fortune,  and  military  skill  egWMt  Trimbuc  CHAP. 
Mama,  with  a  force  of  1^,000  good  hor&ef  I55OOO  regular  infan- 
try, 10,000  peons,  or  irregular  infantry,  armed  with  miMx^h-locks 
or  pikes,  and  40  field  guns.  Of  the  priecise  strength  of  Trimbuc 
Row's  army  I  possess  no  information,  which  I  can  ofier  to  the 
reader  as  authentic ;  and  therefore  deem  it  more  safe  to  rely  on 
the  gen^id  inij^ression  of  both  armies,  that  his  disposable  force 
waa  nearly  double  that  of  Hyder. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan  whidi  he  had  formed,  Hyder  moyed 
in  the  direct  line  by  Cenapatam,  aqd  the  strong  country  between 
it  and  Sarendy  Droog,  to  assume  a  position  to  the  north-west^ 
ward  of  that  impregnable  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  seciuring  his 
retreat  to  its  protection,  in  the  event  of  disaster ;  and  in  tkds  s|tuar 
iion  offered  battle  to  the  MjAhra(jta  army.     Trunbi^c  Bow  pex^ 
eeived  at  the  first  glance,  that  no  impressi<m  could  be  made  on 
the  enemy,  while  he  b(anipied  his  present  ^ound ;  tmd  resolved 
to  draw  him  fi*om  it,  by  moving  across  his  fi'ont,  and  appearing 
to  disperse  his  army,  for  forage  and  subsistence,  over  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  country  to  the  north-west,  which  wis  visible  firom  the 
top  of  the  rock.    Hyder  was  Hot  deceived  by  this  demonstratioiit 
but  deeming  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  keep  the  field  to 
be  essential  to  th^  success  of  the  negotiations  in  which  he  was 
engaged }  he  determined  to  move  firom  one  strong  position  to 
another,  in  the  hope  of  at  length  provoking  the  Mahrattas  to 
attack  him  at  a  disadvantage.  .  Hie  moment  that  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Trimbuc  Mbma: of  Hyder's  beifig  in  motion 
to  the  weistward^^  {tcrota.  the  plain  country  towards  Milgota,  he 
collected  ^  his  detachments ;  but  was  too  iMefor  ai^  operation,^ 
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/CHAP,  exciting  an  unimportant  attack  on  the  rear  guards  as  it  was 

s==  entering  the  winding  eastern  pass  of  Milgota. 

1771 

The  hills  which  take  their  name  from  this  celebrated  Hindoo 

temple^  run  in  a  direction  nearly  N.W.  and  S.  E.  extending 
four  or  five  miles  in  each  direction,  from  the  pass  by  which 
Hyder  ascended :  another  pass  at  right  angles  with  this,  west 
of  the  principal  ridge,  and  parallel  to  its  general  direction,  leads 
to  Seringapatam :  a  rugged  table  land,  overgrown  with  jungle, 
extends  for  about  two  miles  from  the  summit  of  these  passes, 
to  the -westward,  overlooking  the  low  country,  and  descending 
with  an  easier  slope  to  the  plain.  The  whole  of  this  elevated 
position  may  be  considered  as  nearly  inaccessible  from  the  east, 
and  south,  excepting  through  the  two  narrow  and  difficult 
passes  which  we  have  noticed ;  and  the  approach  from  the  west^ 
although  far  from  being  easy,  is  the  most  practicable  to  an 
enemy.  Hyder's  disposition  of  his  force  formed  nearly  a  cres- 
cent, facing  the  wdst,  his  flanks  resting  on  the  portion  of 
the  hill  which  was  most  inaccessible,  and  the  two  passes  be- 
ing in  the  rear  of  his  lefl  and  centre ;  a  strong  but  most  ha- 
zardous position,  which  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  left  scarcely 
the  possibility  of  secure  retreat;  inasmuch  as  one  only  of 
the  passes  could  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose :  for  if  both 
should  be  employed,  the  respective  columns  would  be  entirely 
separated,  by  an  impenetrate  rrage  of  hills,  with  the  risk  of 
being  cut  ofT,  before  they  could  re-unite« 

A  detached  hill,  which  formed  the  winding  of  the  eastern 
pass,  where  the  rear-guard  had  been  attacked,  overlooked  a  part 
of  the  bason  inclosed  by  Hyder^s  position ;  and  this  hill,  rugged 
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on  its  western  face,  had  a  more  practicable  slope  to  the  eastern  CHAP. 

XVIIL 
plain.     Instead  of  making  their  attack  from  the  west,  according  ' 

to  Ryder's  expectation,  the  enemy  attempted  to  dislodge  him  ' 
from  this  position  by  a  teazing  daily  cannonade  from  the  hill 
which  has  been  described,  conducted  in  the  usual  Mahratta  style, 
of  withdrawing  the  guns  to  camp  every  evening,  and  bringing 
them  forward  again  every  morning,  about  eight  o'clock;  but 
during  the  intermediate  time,  rocket  men,  penetrating  in  various 
directions  through  the  woods,  near  to  the  skirts  of  the  position, 
continued,  throughout  the  whole  night,  to  keep  the  camp  in 
perpetual  agitation.  The  whole  number  of  guns  employed  was 
but  ten,  of  large  calibre,  which  necessarily  firing  at  a  consider- 
able elevation,  plunged  shot  into  all  parts  of  the  camp,  from 
a  distance  which  Hyder's  light  artillery  could  not  reach.  The 
annoyance  was  without  an  interval,  and  however  slovenly,  was 
extremely  harassing,  and  not  ill  adapted  to  the  single  ol:gect 
of  driving  him  from  the  position,  without  risking  an  acdon, 
or  exposing  a  point  to  attack.  For  eight  days  Hyder  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  thus  incessantly  insulted,  without  an 
effort  of  any  kind  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy,  or  to  relieve 
his  own  troops  from  their  discouragement,  which  the  pres- 
sure of  want  began  considerably  to  augment  He  at  length 
determined  to  retreat  to  Seringapatam,  distant  about  twenty- 
two  miles,  by  the  southern  pass,  and  the  route  of  the  hills  of 
Chercoolee*,  on  the  5th  of  March  1771.  The  troops,  with  March  5. 
the  exception  of  the  outposts  and  rear  guard,  moved  si- 
lently off,  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  with  Hyder  himself  at 

*  These  hills  are  to  the  soatb  of  the  lake  of  Tonoor. 
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CHAP,  their  head  Tippoo  was  charged  with  the  care  of  getting  the 
— — — ^  l^aggage  in  motion,  and  the  rear-guard  was  directed  to  follow 
"^  at  midnight,  after  beating  the  noubut*  at  that  accUstOined 
hdur>  as  an  ihdi'cation  to  the  enemy,  that  the  head  quarters  were 
still  there.  If  no  untoward  circumstances  had  occurred,  it  is 
probable  that  Hyder^s  plan  would  have  been  realized^  of  fiiiishiilg 
the  greater  part  of  the  march  before  day-li^t;  but  when  the 
head  of  the  column  of  in&ntry  had  marched  about  four  miles^ 
had  cleared  the  narrow  part  of  the  pass,  and  was  entering  on  the 
plain,  Narrain  Row,  the  officer  commanding  the  whole  regular 
infantry,  fancying  that  he  saw  or  heard  the  enemy  in  his  fronts 
most  inexcusably,  and  not  without  the  just  suspicion  of 
treachery,  opened  a  gun,  the  report  of  which  oommuhicated 
to  the  whole  Mahratta  army,  intelligence  of  the  mardi,  and;  to 
that  of  Hyder,  already  discouraged  by  a  movement  whidi  indi- 
cated the  fears  of  its  leader,  the  certainty  of  .beii^  overtaken  in 
its  retreat.  The  infantry  cleared  the  pass,  and  reached  the  op^n 
country^  about  six  miles  from  the  ground  <^  encampment;  but 
the  baggage,  embarrassed  by  the  woods,  and  wandering  in  the 
dark,  made  no  progress.      Hyder  had  drank  f  in  the  even- 


^  A  •tunniog  <liscord  of  enonnous  kettle  drums,  and  harsh  wind  instruments, 
constituting  the  band  of  state,  and  the  privilege  of  high  rank,  wjnch.  performs 
throughout  the  night  at  the  periods  of  relief. 

f  Hyder  was  addicted  to  drinking,  but  tliese  excesses  were  so  prudently  manage^ 
as  to  be  known  to  few;  the  time  was  soon  before  his  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest, 
and  he  slept  off  the  effects.  Whether  the  use  of  strong  liquors  at  the  time  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  was  intended  exdusively  as  a  sensual  indulgence^  or  partly  as  a  sopo- 
rific, is  a  qufstion  on  whidi  his  cdd  associates  are  not  agreed.  Abbas  Ali  relate^ 
(on  the  authority  of  Gholaum  All,  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  his  companions), 
that  he  was  frequently  in  Ryder's  tent,  when  after  fatigue  he  would  lie  down  in  the 
day  and  take  a  short  repose;  on  we  occasion  he  observed  him  to  start,  and  be  much 
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ing  to   an    imprudent    excess;    and  not  having  relieved  the  CHAR 

effects  by  his  usual  period  of  sleep,  was  in  a  state  of  stupid  .* 

1771 
inebriety*  .  Repeated  messages  had  been  sent,  to  order  Tippoo  ' 

to  the  front,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  he  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  none  had  reached  him  till  the  dawn  of  tiay  j 
when  on  his.  approach,  Hyder  not  only  accosted  him  in  a  strain 
of  the  lowest  scurrility,  but  in  a  paroxysm  of  brutal  drunken 
lage,  seized  a  large  cane  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  attendant}^,, 
and  gave  the  heir  apparent,  a  most  unroyal  and  literally,  most 
unmerciful  beating.*  Tippoo,  as  soon  as  he  durst,  withdrew 
from  his  father's  rage,  and  at  the  head  of  his  division,  dashing 
on  the  ground  his  turban  f  and  his  sword,  ^*  my  fatheri''  said  he, 
^  may  fight  his  own  battle,  for  I  swear  by  Alia  and  his  prophet, 
that  I  draw  no  sword  to-day :"  he  kept  his  oath^  and  the  divi-* 
sion  wa?  commanded  by  YAseen  Khdn. 

:  The  whole  infantry  in  four  divisions,  had  already  formed  with 
sufficient  laxity,  the  sides  of  an  enormous  square,  into  which 
not  only  the  baggage,  but  the  cavalry  of  the  artay  was  re- 
ceived j  a.  misapplication  of  a  good  principle  of  formation^ 
which  rendered  it  the  very  worst  that  could  well  have  been 


disturbed  in  his  sleep;  and  on  his  waking,  he  took  the  liberty  to  mention  what  be 
had  observed,  and  to  ask  of  what  he  had  been  dreaming.  *^  My  firiend/'  replied 
Hyder,  <^  the  state  of  a  yogee^  (religious,  mendicant,)  is  more  delightful  than  my 
envied  monarchy;  awake  they  see  no  conspirators;   asleep  they  dream  of  no 


*  I  have  conversed  ;v«4Ui  persons  who  saw  his  bade  in  a  Aoddng  state  upwards 
dfa  week  afterwards. 

f  Our  fair  country-women,  who  adopt  the  turban,  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
it  is  exdusivdy  a  masculine  habiliment*  Mahoiomedan'  ladies  only  wear  the  •— 
pantaloons. 
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CHAP,  devised :   and  Hyder,  instead  of  assuming  the  post  where  his 

,  presence  was  most  necessary,  went  off  to  the  front,  giving  no 

1771 

other  direction  than  chellaouj  cheUaou^  get  on  —  get  on  —  the 

very  watchword  of  panic,  when  retreating  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.  This  enormous  and  unwieldy  mass  continued,  how- 
ever, to  move  on.  The  Mahratta  cavalry,  covered  the  face 
of  the  country  in  every  direction:  they  had  captured,  and 
dragged  on  one  of  Hyder's  guns,  which  had  been  abandoned' 
near  the  pass, 'which,  together  with  four  or  five  of  their  own, 
opened  at  a  great  distance,  and  plunged  shot  into  the  interio]^ 
of  the  square ;  their  rocket  men  had  also  arrived,  aiid  con-^ 
tributed  by  flights  of  these  missiles,  to  the  general  embarrass 
ment.  During  all  this  time,  no  sort  of  efibrt  was  made ;  no 
orders  were  givfenj  and  the  commahdaiit  of  every  corps  waia 
Jeft  to  his  6wn  measures,  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  heavy  bodies 
of  horse,  which  hung  upon  every  portion  of  the  square,  ready  to 
charge,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur. 

The  front  at  length  arrived  near  the  hills  of  Chercoolee, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Seringapatam :  the  direction  of  these 
hills  was  oblique  to  the  route  of  retreat,  the  high  road  doubling 
round  the  western  end  of  the  range,  and  leaving  it  on  the  left : 
the  left  face  of  the  square,  which  ought  to  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  that  range,  had  become  nearly  parallel  to 
it ;  and  Hyder  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  now  with  this 
division :  it  is  obvious,  that  the  square  was  now  in  a  position 
to  secure  by  the  most  simple  change  of  disposition,  the  free 
movement  of  the  baggage  round  the  point  of  the  hill  of  Cher- 
coolee  J  but  now  as  in  the  former  pfirt  of  the  march,  the  army 
was  without  any  orders.     In  this  situation,   a  shot  struck  a 
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tumbril  within  the  square,  which  exploded,  and  communicating  C^P. 
with  some  camel-loads  of  rodiets,  increased  the  general  confu-  '  ji 
sion.  The  followers,  and  those  nearest  to  the  left,  perceivmg  them- 
reives  to  be  close  to  a  hill,  which  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  India,  is 
skirted  by  a  mass  of  loose  angular  stones,  or  rocks  inaccessible, to 
cavalry,  pressed  through  the  troops  of  the  left  face  ;  who  suffered 
themselves,  "nothing  loth,''  to  be  carried  away  with  the  crowd, 
and  to  ascend  the  hill :  the  flight  of  the  left  division  being  se^i 
by  the  rest  of  the  aarmy^  completed  the  general  panic  Under  its 
unreflecting  impulse,  every  one^  as  if  by  common  consent,  began 
to  press  through  the  crowd  to  gain  the  hill :  orders  were  no 
longer  heard :  the  confusion  was  irretrievable ;  and  the  Mahratta 
horse  charged  in  on  the  three  remaining  faces  of  the  square* 
The  rest  was  a  scene  of  unresisted  slaughter;  and,  happily  for 
Hyder,  of  promiscuous  plunder ;  with  which  every  one  was  too 
much  occupied  to  think  of  straggling  fugitives.  Personally  he 
ascended  the  hill  on  foot,  and  by  the  greatest  good  fortunei 
found  at  the  opposite  si<fe  ope  of  his  own  led  horses,  whicji  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  groom,  escaping  in  the  confusion  round 
the  point  of  the  hill,  had  brought  thither,  foreseeing  the  point 
at  which  his  master  would  attempt  his  escape.  He  mounted 
alone,  and  set  off  at  foil  speed  for  Seringapatam,  which  he  reaohed 
without  interruption,  being  joined  in  his  route  by  a  few  well- 
mounted  fugitives. 

When  Tippoo,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  threw  down  his 
turban  and  sword^  he  also  disrobed  himself  of  his  outer  gar- 
ments of  cloth  of  gold,  tied  roimd  his  head  a.  colored  hand- 
kerchief, and,  as  is  customary  in  the  ostentation  of  disgrace, 
assumed  the  .guise  of  one  who  had  raiounqsd.  the  worlds  -  he  was 

VOL.  II.  u 
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CHAP.  Uierefoie   prepared  for    the  character^  which    at  thia    critical 

XVIII.  M      r 

^===  mom^it  he  wastuivised  to  assume,  of  a  travelling  mendicant,  the 
son  of  a  holy  fakeer,  attended  by  his  faithful  friend,  Seyed 
Mahommed  * ;  who,  after  slander  had  ceased,  and  plunder 
began,  begged  his  way,  as  the  servant  of  the  young  men* 
dicant,  through  the  mass  of  the  spoilera  and  the  spoiled,  and 
conveyed  him  in  safety  Co  Seringapatam  on  the  same  nights 
Hyder,  having  in  the  mean  while  "^  given  him  up  as  lost,  long 
continued  passionately  to,,  excldm,  in  terms  whidi  indicated 
more  resignation  than  his  manner  evinced,  ^  God  gave  him, 
and  Grod  hath  taken  him  away,"  himself  xemsimng  at  a  small 
mosque  to  the  north  of  the.  river,  and  refiising  to  entw  bis 
capitaL  f 

I  have  gone  over  the  ground  which  was  the  scene  of  all  these 
operations,  accompanied  by  men  of  observation  and  intelligeoic^ 
who  witnessed  them,  in  situations  of  hi^  rank  in  Hyder's 
army,  in  order  that  I  might  obtain  some  distinct  notion  of  a 
battle,  on  which  the  Mahrattas  ground  so  much  of  their 
military  ^me^  and  which  is  the  subject  of  general  conv^sation 
aoumg  Indifliis  oi  every  sect.  If  the  impressions  which  I  have 
received  be  correct,  and  if  I  have  been  able  to  render  them  in- 
telligible tp  the  reader ;  he  will  be  prepared  to  concur  in   the 

*  Afterwards  keUedar  of  Seringapatam,  firom  whom  I  take  this  part  of  the  relation. 
Many  narratives  state,  that  he,  and  some  that  Hyder,  fell  for  a  moment  into  the 
hands  of  Morari  Rpw^  who  released  his  prisoner,  on  the  promise  of  two  laos  of 
pagados.  This  tale  is  pretty  generally  believed  among  the  Mahrattas,  but  respect- 
ing Tippoo,  it  is  certainly  unfounded;  and  on  a  comparison  of  living  authorities,  I 
entirely  ^sbelieve  it  with  rq;ard  to  Hyder  also. 

f  Some  curious  fiurts,  highly  illustrative  of  the  characters,  both  of  Hyder  Ali 
and  Uppoo  Sultaun  at  this  period,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  interwoven 
with  the  historical  nsrrative^.  are  thrown  inio  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  vdiimei^ 
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.conolusion  whidi  I  have  formed,  that  this  wast  no  battle  ^ ;  and  CHAP. 

XVIII. 
that  although  the  day  was  lost  by  Hjder,  it  was  not  won  by      . 

the  Mahrattas.  ^'^^^ 

In  resisting  the  ultimate  charge  of  the  Mahrattas,  there  were 

of  course  some  examples  of  individual  merit,  forming  honwable 

exceptions  to  the  general  panic.     We  have  incidentally  noticed 

the  loss  of  an  eye  sustained  by  Yaseen  f  Eh^n,  in  the  command 

of  Tippoo's  division.      Lalla  Mein,  whose   daughter  Tippoo 

afterwards  married,  made  a  most  gallant  deience,  at  the  head 

of  his  corps  of  infantry,  and  refused  to  receive  quarter ;  he  was 

at  length  taken,  after  bein^  desperately  wounded.     In  this  state, 

i  low  Mfdiratta  horseman  ridiculed  his  situation,  taunting  the 

prisoner  with  the  particular  wounds  whidi  he  himself  had  in* 

flicted ;  and  the  indignant  soldier  accelerated  his  own  death  by 

the  fury  with  which  he  rushed  to  seize  the  ruffian.     Jn  Engluh 

gentleman  %  commanded  one  of  the  corps,  and  was  most  aeverdy 

wounded,   after  a   desperate  resistance:  others  in   the   same 

unhi^py  situation,  met  with  friends,  or  persons  of  the   same 

sect,  to  procure  for  them  the  rude  aid  offered  by  Indian  surgery ; 

the  Englidhiman  was  destitute  of  this  poor  advantage ;  his  wounds 

were  washed  with  simple  warm  water,   by  an  attendant   boy^ 

three  ot  four  times  a  day ;   and  under  this  novel  system  of 

surgery,  they  recovered  with  a  rapidity  not  exceeded  under  the 


"»  Bptb  Hyder  and  Mddoo  Row  describe  it  in  thdr  offidsl  letters  to  theGovem* 
ment  of  Madras,  and  of  course  in  very  different  colours ;  Hyder  as  a  trifling  affidr, 
in  which,  although  he  lost  some  guns,  the  advantage  was  on  the  whole  in  his  fiivour ; 
and  MIdoo  Row  as  a  sanguinary  adkoi,  in  which  his  own  anny  lost  2000  horses 
kilted,  and  many  officers  lolled  and  wounded ;  among  the  latter  Trimbuc  Row. 

tVol.i.  p.4M. 

X  Afterwards  known  by  the  appdlation  o{  mdkmg  Siumi^ 

V   2 
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CHAP,  best  hospital  treatment  ^    The  only  person,  however,  who  is . 

*"  known  to  have  conducted  himsdf  with  successfid  judgment 

1771  • 

and   entire  self-possession,  was  Fuzzul  OoUa  Ehdn,  who  (as  we 

sdiall  presently  have  occasion  to  explain)  was  in  disgrace,  and 

followed  the  army  by  order,  without  exercising  any  military 

command. 

He  was  within  the  square,  and  near  to  the  western  point  of 
the  hill,  at  the  period  of  the  general  confusion,  and  being  attend- 
ed by  a  few  firiends,  whom  degradation  had  not  separated  (com 
his  fortunes,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  unat- 
tached t  horsemen,  who  foresaw  defeat,  and  looked  to  him  as 
the  lead^  who  was  to  extricate  them  from  disaster ;  he  formed 
these  adherents  into  a  compact  body,  and  cutting  through  the 
enemy,  retired,  in  perfect  order,  by  the  ford  of  the  river  Caveri 
at  Caniambady,  only  four  miles  distant,  where  he  crossed,  imd 
continued  his  retreat,  without  further  molestation,  along  the  right 
bank,  to  Seringapatam ;  the  Mahrattas  being  intent  on  more 
valuable  game,  than  the  pursuit  of  men  who  had  no  plunder  but 
their  swords. 

Afier  the  aflSur  of  Chercoolee,  in  which  Trimbuc  Row  received 
a  slight  wound,  the  Mahrattas,  more  intent  on  plunder  than  im- 
proving the  successes  of  the  day,  sufiered  the  unarmed  fugitives 
to  reach  Seringapatam  on  the  same  night,  and  gave  to  Hyder 
the  long  interval  of  ten  days  (in  which  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
division  and  disposal  of  spoil)  to  collect,   arm,    and  reform  a 


*  Related  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Barry  dose. 

f  There  are  many  such  in  all  Indian  armies,  under  the  designation  oS  Metteferika  $ 
soldiers  of  fitmily  or  reputation,  serving  on  superior  pay  to  that  of  ordinary  horse- 
men,  and  expectants  of  command. 
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sufficient  number  of  nien  for  the  defence  of  the  plte6,  which  CHA1?. 

XVIIL 
had  been  left  absolutely  without    the    means    of  resistance,  ,i 

if  the  panic  of  Chercoolee  had  been  followed  up  by  a  great 
and  vigorous  effort  on  the  capital.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  Trimbuc  Row  appeared  before  the  place,  and  continued, 
according  to  his  fashion  of  warfare,  to  cannonade  the  fbrt  every 
day,  from  the  nearest  heights,  and  to  withdraw  his  heavy  guns  at 
night  This  miserable  and  ridiculous  semblance  of  what  he 
^led  a  siege,  was  of  service  to  Hyder  alone,  by  afibrding  to  his 
troops  the  opportuhity  of  partial  encounters  with  the  enemy,  and 
of  recovering  in  some  degree  from  the  panic  of  the  late  dis^ister. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  however,  the  Mahratta  discoveried 
that  this  notable  operation  was  only  restoring  the  spirits  of  the 
enemy ;  and  he  divided  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
such  forts  as  were  necessary  to  his  purpose,  and  ravaging  the 
open  country,  both  above  and  below  the  mountains.  Although 
the  views  of  Msidoo  Row  extended  to  the  fixed  conquest  of  My- 
soor,  the  semblance  of  permanent  occupation  had  not  restored 
the  ordinary  progress  of  agriculture,  nor  prevented  the  necessity 
of  large  and  incessant  convoys  from  the  north ;  which,  after  Tip- 
poo  had  been  withdrawn  from  Bednore,  continued  to  proceed 
without  an  escort  to  the  Mahratta  camp.  Hyder  was  desirous 
of  again  disturbing  these  communications,  but  Trimbuc  Row 
continued  himself  to  watch  the  capital,  with  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion, which  rendered  small  detachments  hazardous.  Hyder,  how- 
ever, risked  two  corps ;  one  under  the  orders  of  Mahommed  Ali, 
an  experienced  officer  of  infantry,  who  was  directed  to  attempt 
the  recovery,  by  surprise,  of  Periapatam,  thirty  miles  to  the  west, 
or  if  he  could  not  effect  this  object  unobserved,  the  movement 
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.CHAP.  woiil4  aiar¥e  as  A  fewit  to  draw  oflT  Trimbuc  Row,  and  enaUe  the 

XVIII. 

I..     '■      other  detachment,  under  Tippoo*,  with  3000  irregular  horse,  aw) 

'^  '   fiye  battalions  of  infantry,  to  get  clew  off  to  the  woods  of  Bed* 

ii€«e,  to  act  on  the  lin^  of  the  epemy'9  supplies.    The  latter 

bt^imph  of  the  plan  was  successful,  and  the  detachment,  arobog 

othe?  services,  captured  a  <?onvoy  of  one  hundred  thousand  oxen, 

ladim  with  grain,  which  th?y  conveyed  in  safety  to  Bednore. 

The  detachment  of  Mahommed  Ali,  consisting  of  only  four  bat« 

tt^llons,  was  overtaken,  on  the  morning  after  its  march,  at  about 

twenty  i^iles  distance  from  Seringapatam,  and  attacked  with  great 

en^pgy  by  Trimbuq  Row,  with  the  whole  forw  which  he  had  been 

able  to  bring  up ;  Mahommed  All  took  post  in  a  ruined  village, 

and  teade  a  gallant  resistance  throughout  the  day;  at  night  his 

preparations  aeemi^  to  announce  the  intention  of  attempting  a 

i6tr€!at(   asd  hia  numerous  wounded,  on  receiving  this  intelli* 

gepce,  began  to  utter  the  most  dreadful  lamentations  at  the  fate 

to  which  they  were  destined.     In  order  that  the  alarm  might  not 

by  these  means  be  communicated  to  the  enemy,  he  went  round 

to  assure  them,  that  they  should  not  be  abandoned  to  perish  by 

fitpiine.     The  fearful  mental  reservation  of  this  assurance  referred 

to  a  plan  of  novel  barbarity^  exceeded  only  in  later  times,  by  an 

atrocity  which  has  been  ascribed  to  a  people  calling  themselves 

more  ciyilized.     When  ev^y  thing  was  ready,  he  sent  round  a 

certain  numbqr  of  persons  properly  instructed,  who  at  a  concerted 

signal  murdered  all  the  wounded*     In  the  horrible  silence  which 

ensued,  he  commenced  his  retreat  by  an  unsuspected  path,  and 

*  He  was  on  this  occasion  put  under  t)ie  tuition  of  S/ree  Nawas  Bom  BerJcee^  a 
noted  partizan,  wbo^  as  well  as  his  troops,  were  better  qualified  for  this  description 
rfseryi^  tlui9  Meet  Sah^ 
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taking  a  circuitous  route,  reached  Mysoor  by  daylight;  Ar6epfect-  ^^' 


able  garrison  having  always  been  kept  at  that  place,  which  was  too 
near*  Seringapatam,  to  be  well  suited  foi*  the  opetfttions  of  a 
Mahratta  siege. 

It  is  not  intended  to  fatigue  the  reader's  attention,  by  a  de- 
tail of  the  minor  operations  of  this  desolating  war,  which  of- 
fer no  illustrations  of  character:  fifteen  tnonths  had  elapiSed 
after  the  defeat  of  Chercolee,  before  Hyder,  wedried  with  a 
hopeless  warfare^  and  mourning  ovet  the  destriictioil  of  his 
resources,  saw  any  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  e^xt 
a  peace.  Apajee  Ram  was  again  his  confidentid  envoy : 
Mor^i  Row  had  engaged  to  employ  his  good  offices  i  and 
Trimbuc  Row  had  also  a  secret  reason  (the  dangei'ous  iU- 
ness  of  M^doo  Row)  for  listening  to  these  advances  r  a  treaty 
was  accordingly  concluded,  in  the  mo*tth  of  June,  which  sti-  1772. 
pulated  the  payment  of  thirty  lacs  of  rupees;  one  half  in  hand, 
and  the  remainder  hereafter ;  a  species  of  Grecian  calends  which 
Hyder  well  understood:  there  was  however  another  head  of 
charge^  the  prompt  payment  of  which  could  not  be  evaded: 
namely,  five  lacs /or  bribesj  chiefly  to  the  civil  officers  of  the 
Mahratta  camp,  a  demand  which  custom  had  so  faniillistized, 
that  it  became  a  shameless  object  of  open  negotktion,  undcif 
the  courtly  designation  of  ^*  durbar  expences ;''  art  example, 
which,  although  more  cautiously  guarded,  had  not  then  been 
totally  excluded  firom  English  negotiations  in  India.  Of  the 
territory,  Hyder  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  in 
die  possession  of  the  Mahrattas^  Groorumconda,  CheUroy-drdog, 

♦  Nine  miles. 
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CHAP.  MucUrerrYy  Sera,  and   even  Ooscota,  and  Great  Balipoor,  and^ 
xyiii.       ^    -^         ^  '    ^       ^  • 

Colar,  with  their  dependencies,  reducing  his  northern  *  frontier. 


1774*  within  narrower  limits  than  those  which  had  been  possessed 
by  the  Hindoo  house  of  Mysoor  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century.  And  the  English  had  thus  acquired  by  their  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  of  1769,  in  refusing  the  stipulated  suc- 
cour, the  portentous  contact  of  the  Mahratta  frontier  to  the 
province  of  Arcot,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  ghauts^ 
from  the  great  pass  of  Damalcherry,  to  that  of  Feddanaick- 
doorgum. 

'We  have  seen  that  in  1766,  while  Hyder  was  engaged  in  the 
war  of  Malabar,  he  treated  as  an  afiair  of  ordinary  routine  the 
d^th  of  the  pageant  Raja,  and  the  mock  elevation  of  a  suc- 
cessor (Nunjeraj  Wadeyar)  who  had  been  farther  restricted  in  his 
coidfinement,  in  consequence  of  having  testified  some  impa^ 
tience.  During  the  low  state  of  Hyder's  fortunes  in  the  pre- 
,ceding  year,  this  youth,  then  23  years  of  age,  had  made  the  vain 
attempt  of  opening  a  communication  with  Trimbuc  Row  ;  and 
Hyder,  deemmg  him  to  be  no  longer  a  safe  pageant,  ordered 
him  without  hesitation  to  be  strangled  in  the  bath ;  and  his 
brother  C%aiii  Ra;  to  be  registered  as  the  successor  to  this 
pmlous  distinction. 

After  the  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  Hyder  resided  for  some 
timie  at  Seringaipatam.  His  finances  had  sufiered  severely ;  but 
he  ^^Mom  ftiied  in  devising  extraordinary  means  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary occasions  :  many  still  remained  of  those  who  had 
held  offices  of  trust  under  the  antient  Rajas  ;  and  had  amassed 
considerable  wealth ;  the  exterior  appearance  of  disregard  du- 

•  See  die  smaller  map  in  yol.i.  illostxatiTe  of  theliiqiU  of  Mysoor  in  1704.        ^. 
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ring  a  period  of  twelve  years^  had  rendered  them  incautious  ;  CHAP, 
and  Hyder  had  taken  secret  means^  to  ascertain  with  precision   ■> 
their  actual  funds,  as  a  resource  in  the  day  of  exigency.     The   ^ ''*• 
torture  was  applied  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  a  large  sum  was  rea- 
lized by  these  means.      His  old  benefactor  Nunjeraj  was  pri- 
vately compelled  to  contribute  his  filll  proportion ;  and  the  death 
of  that  person  in  the  succeeding  year,  relieved  him  from  the 
last  of  his  antient  rivals.     Among  the  cases  which  contributed 
to  replenish  his  coffers  on  this  occasion,  one  exhibits  too  striking 
a  picture  of  the  general  character  of  Asiatic  courts  to  be  blended 
ivith  the  general  mass. 

Fuzzul  Oolla  Khan  (Hybut  Jung)  entered  as  we  have  se^i 
into  Hyder*s  service,  or  rather  became  his  associate^,  at  the  low- 
est ebb  of  his  fortune,  when  he  had  fled  from  Sering^atam  to 
Bangalore :  this  officer  had  stipulated  for  the  singular  distinction 
of  sitting  on  the  same  musnud,  and  having  two  honorary  ait^}-  . 
dants  standing  behind  him,  with  fans  composed  of  the  downy 
feathers  of  the  humma.  No  individual  contributed  so  largely 
as  Fuzzul  Oolla  to  the  subsequent  aggrandiseqient  of  Hyder^ 
by  h}?  military  talents,  and  by  a  genuine  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  By  the  friends,  and  what  was  a  hi^ber 
testimony,  by  the  enemies  of  Hyder,  Fuzzul  OoUa  Was  esteemed 
the  first  officer  in  his  service ;  and  continued  to  be  treated  with 
the  accustomed  honours,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Nevayeis  from 
Drauveda.  These  persons,  envious  of  the  s^te  which  he 
assumed,  compared  his  ancestry  with  their  own;  rqiresented 

*  SeevoLi.  p.422-S,  for  the  terms;  and  for  the  ludicrous  circumstances  which 
Ved  to  bis  tide  of  Hjbut  Jung^  p.  439. 
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CHAP,  the  indecorum  of  treatmg  th^  son  of  Chunda  Saheb  with  inferior 
*  distinction ;  hinted  at  the  new  arrangements  of  etiquette  and 


.^772*  consequent  new  relations^  which  ought  to  result  from  Hyder's 
rank  and  title  of  nabob  j  and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  send 
a  message  to  iPuzzul  Oolla^  intimating  that  he  must  discontinue 
these  privileges.  The. following  reply  has  been  repeated  to  me 
by  many  concurring  authorities.  "  The  morechal,"  (fan)  said 
Fuzzul  OoUa  ^^  is  no  more  than  a  handful  of  useless  feathers^  but 
it  has  been  the  constant  associate  of  my  head^  and  they  shall  not 
be  separated :  he  who  takes  one  shall  have  both ;  in  the  pride  of 
my  youth  I  stipulated  for  one  of  the  side  pillows  of  the  musnud; 
and  I  have  not  disgraced  the  distinction.  Instead  of  depriving 
me  of  that  one,  it  would  have  been  more  gracious,  as  well  as 
more  necessary,  to  prop  up  my  age  and  infirmities  by  a  second. 
There  is  a  simple  mode  of  obeying  the  mandate  —  I  will  never 
again  enter  a  court  wheire  ancient  benefits  are  forgotten/' 
Fuzznl  OJla  had  his  house  in  the  fort,  in  which  his  family 
idways  dwelt ;  but  his  tents,  when  at  Seringapatam,  were  at  all 
times  pitched  on  the  esplanade,  and  there  he  himself  usually  pre^ 
ferred  to  reside ;  there  he  received  the  order  j  and  although  he 
lived  four  or  five  yfears  afterwards,  h$  never  after  that  period 
entered  a  house*  On  the  present  occasion,  Hyder  sent  to  demand 
from  him  eight  lacs  of  pagodas.  The  requisition  was  not  unex- 
pected ;  and  Fuzzul  Oolla  gave  the  messenger  an  order  to  his 
sister,  who  presided  over  his  family  in  the  fort,  to  give  up,  with- 
out reservation,  every  rupee  he  possessed.  How  much  was  rea^ 
lized,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  even  the  Nevayets 
wer^  satisfied  that  he  retained  nothing.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  miserable  life,  he  subsisted  by  selling  the  few  articles  of  ciunp 
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equipage^  horses  and  household  furniture,  which  were  not  swept  CHAP, 
off  in  the  general  plunder.    He  died  in  a  wretched  pal,  or  private  ' 

tent,  a  patched  remnant  of  his  former  splendour !     An  humble      '  ^ 
tomb,  erected  by  the  pious  care  of  his  family,  marks  the  precise 
spot  on  which  he  received  the  order  of  degradation ;  and  where, 
according  to  his  solemn  injunctions,  they  received  his  last  breath, 
and  deposited  his  earthly  remains. 

These  hideous  examples  of  ingratitude  and  oppression,  are 
abundantly  efficient  to  the  extinction  of  probity,  but  not  of  ava- 
rice. The  object  of  human  pursuit  is  always  a  supposed  good  ; 
and  where  probity  fails  to  command  distinction  and  reward,  the 
reputation  of  that  virtue  will  rarely  be  classed  among  the  objects 
of  attainment :  wealth  abstractedly  considered,  would  seem  to.  be 
00  longer  valuable  than  while  it  may  be  freely  enjoyed ;  wherie 
courtiers  therefore  are  sure  to  be  plundered,  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  rich*  wealth  would  at  first  view  appear  to  be  no  lon- 
ger of  rational  estimation :  but  on  a  closer  scrutiny,  the  sole 
chance  of  saving  a  little  is  to  bribe  with  much  ;  wealth  there- 
fore becomes  necessary,  in  proportion  to  the  vices  of  the  govern-^ 
ment,  and  men  become  rapacious  in  the  exact  measure  of  the 
insecurity  of  their  possessions.  The  general  notoriety  of  the 
flagitious  occurrence  which  has  been  stated,  did  not  prevent 
Hyder  from  exciting  fresh  hope  in  the  rising  generation,  or  from  ' 

ostentatiously  rewarding  such  of  his  military  officers  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  late  harrassing  service ;  and  he 
sent  emissaries  into  Decan,  to  make  fresh  levies  of  the  bette* 
classes  of  horsemen,  whether  Mussulman  —  Rajpoot  -^  or  IVf  ^br 
ratt^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Death  ofMddoQ  Bxm r^Cofif^tmciwre  fofoourahh  to  Hyier — Jbwa^onof 
Coorg  —  Decapitation «~  Conquest  —  Detachment  descends  to  Calicut  <-^ 
Rapid  restoration  qf  authority  in  Malabar-^  Tippoo*s  operations  to  the 
north  —  entirely  succes^l-^  recovers  all  he  had  lost  by  the  Mahratta 
treaty  ^^  Ragoba  moves  against  him  ^^  met  by  a   negotiator^    who 
succeeds  in  consequence  qf  unejppected  events  at  Poena  —  Treaty  "mff^ 
Ragoba — Insurrection  in  Coorg — quelled  by  a  movement  of  his  whok 
army — Death  of  the  pageant  Cham  Rqj  —  Ridiculous  ceremony  qf 
^    choosing  a  successor — Embassy  to  Kurreem  Khan  -^Obtains  a  corps  qf 
Persians ^^ His  opinion  of  4he  specimen — Their  extinctions^ Rapid 
march  to  BeUdri^^Its   causes   and   result  —  Defeats   Nizam  AWs 
besieging  army  —  and  takes  the  place  for  himself ^^  Goes  against  Goo^ 
—  Siege — Obstinate  drfence  qfMordri  Row  —  Treaty — broken  off  by 
the  imprudent  disclosures  qfthe  negotiator  —  Unconditional  surrender  «— 
plunder  —  Fate  qf  Mordri  Row — Ragoba,  a  Jugitive  from  the  Mqh^ 
ratta  territory,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Bombay,  \TI5  —  annulled  by 
Ae  Government  qf  Bengal — who  conclude  a  new  Treaty  through  Colo^ 
nel  Upton,  Vn^^^  Remarks  ^^  Renewed  treaty  with  Ragoba,  in  177& 
—  In  consequence  qf  thefrst,  Ragoba  imntes  Hyder  to  advance,  and 
in   17769   he  invades  Savanoor  —  occupies  one  half — interrupted  by 
the  monsoon  r'-^etums  to  Seringapatam  — *  Fiscal  measures. 

CHAP«  Maboo  Row  died  on  the  Iftli  of  November,  1772,  his  brother 

s^sBsfisB^&nd  successor,  Narain  Row,  was  killed  on  the  30th  of  August, 

1773*   1773^  and  succeeded  by  his  unde  Ragonaut  Row,   or  Ragoba, 

who  afterwards  made  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  English 

transactions  at  Bombay. 

Hiere  was  more  in  this  conjuncture  than  the  mere  invitation 
of  fatalism  to  try  a  new  scene.  The  keen  perception  of  Hyder 
penetrated  the  sources  of  interna)  discord,  which  were  generated 
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by  this  event  j  and  the  whole  of  his  leisure)  sidce  the  oonclosion  CHAP;. 

XIX» 
of  the  waiy  had  been  devoted  to  preparation  for  whatever  event     ^'    '  ■ 

the  page  of  fate  *  should  unfold.     The  pretended  arrangements   ^^^^' 

for  paying  the  balance  due  under  the  treaty^  were  no  longer  even 

ostensibly  continued  s  and  he  put  forth  his  whole  force  at  once 

"for  the  recovery  of  all  the  territory  which  he  had  lost)  in 

consequence  of  the  English  and  the  Mal^iratta  wars.     Among 

his  first  arrangements  was  an  embassy  to  Madras^  which  will  be 

most  conveniently  discussed  hereafter.    Tippoo  was  detached 

in  September  to  the  north  ward)  for  the  recovery  of  the  places 

recently  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  Hyder  assumed  in  person 

the  direction  of   operations    preparatpry  to  the    recovery  of 

Malabar. 

His  former  communications  witli  that  territory  were  by  two  long 
«id  circuitous  routeS)  passing  through  his  oWa  dominions,  in  the 
lower  countries)  into  the  northern  extremity  from  Canara,  ^  and 
near  to  the  southern  from  Coimbetoor.  The  great  road  to  Canara 
icrosses  the  hills  of  BuUum)  south  of  Bednore ;  and  to  the  left 
of  this  route  the  separate  principality  of  Coorg,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Wynaad)  form  the  continuation  down  to  the  borders  of 
Coimbetoor)  of  a  narrow  stripe  o£  woody  mountainous  country^ 
of  the  same  climate  and  character  as  BednorC)  interposed 
between  Mysoor  and  Malabar. 

For  the  purpose  of  direct  communication)  and  permwent 
conquest)   it  was  ncicessary  to  possess  this  inteijacent  country ; 

*  His  own  wordS)  as  stated  to  me  by  several  of  his  associates :  *^  We  will  open 
the  book  of  fiue,  and  see  what  is  written  there;"  alluding  to  the  practice  of  opening 
the  KordU)  or  frequently  the  poems  oiHdfiz  for  a  fill)  or  omeU)  in  the  manner  of  the 
sorte$  FirgUiana  of  the  Rcmians.  .... 
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CHAP,  and  Hyddr  accordingly  entered  Coorg  in^  November  1773.  II16 
.  I  ■'  invasion  was  Entirely  unexpected ;  and  the^  chief  body  of  the 
^^  Giorgs,  without  any  previous  arrangetoent,  assembled  on  a  woody 
hill,  which  Hyder  encompassed  with  his  troops.  In  imitation:  of 
the  northern  hordes,  whose  manners  the  Mahommedans  of  India 
affect  to  imitate,  he  proclaimed  a  reward  of  five  rupees  for  each 
head  which  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  sat  down  in  state,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  reward.  About  seven  hundred 
had  been  paid  for^  when  a  ^eon  approached,  and  deposited  two 
heads,  both  of  them  of  the  finest  forms ;  Hyder,  after  scru- 
tinizing the  features,  asked  him,  whether  he  felt  no  *  compuno^ 
tion  in  cutting  off  such  comely  heads;  and  immediately  ordered 
the  decapitation  to  cease,  and  prisoners  to  be  brought  in.  From 
whatever  motive  the  order  may  have  been  derivied,  it  is  the  only 
feature  in  his  whole  life  that  incurs  the  direct  suspicion  of  pity; 
The  apparent  conquest  was  of  little  difficulty ;  the  Raja  (Divaia) 
betook  himself  to  flight  j  and  Hyder,  whose  chief  object  was  to 
tranquillize  the  country,  erected  the  fort  of  Mercara  in  the  most 
central  situation ;  andj  confirming  the  landholders  in  their  pos-- 
sessions  at  a  moderately  increased  revenue,  returned  to  Seringa-, 
patam,  whither  the  fugitive  Raja  was  soon  afterwards  brought, 
having  been  discovered  in  his  place  of  concealment  in  the  terri^ 
tory  of  Mysoor. 

A  force  was  immediately  afterwards  detached  under  Seyed 
S6heb,  and  Sreenowas  Row  Berkee,  through  Wynaad,  by  the 
pass  of  Tambercherry ;  which  descended  at  once  on  Calicut* 
The. place  soon  fell  into  their  hands;    the  Nair  chiefs,  who, 

*  lAX^T^ly,  did  not  yow' Jieart  burn  within  you  f  *  - 
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during  their  short  relief  from   foreign  usurpation^   had  only  CHAP, 
encreased  their  misery,  by  intestine  broils,  were  in  a  fit  state  sssssa 
to  be  acted  on,  by  the  skilful  application  of  political  division ;      ''  * 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  greater  part  of  them  arranged  the 
terms  of  their  future  dependency  on  Hyder.     Sree  Nowa^.Row 
was  accordingly  left  as  foujdar  (military  governor)  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  Seyed  Saheb  returned  with  the  cavalry  and  disposable 
troops  to  Seringapatam. 

This  important  acquisition  having  been  achieved  with  a 
success  more  rapid  than  even  Hyder  had  anticipated,  he  moved 
with  his  whole  force,  to  give  eflficiency  to  his  son's  operations 
in  the  north :  his  approach  had  its  due  effect ;  and  before  his 
junction,  Tippoo  had  reduced  Sera,  Mudgery,  Chenroydroog, 
Goorumconda,  and  their  dependencies,  leaving  nothing  for 
Hyder  in  person  to  accomplish^  but  the  easy  service  of  reducing 
Ooscota,  and  Great  Balipoor.  Thus,  in  one  short  campaign^ 
from  September  1773  till  February  1774,  he  not  only  completely 
reconquered  every  place  that  had  been  wrested  from  him  by  the 
Mahrattas,  but  recovered,  with  encreased  stability,  the  province 
of  Malabar,  which  he  had  wisely  abandoned,  during  the  pressure 
of  difficulties,  in  his  former  war  with  the  English. 

An  intercourse  of  civility  had  long  subsisted  between  Hyder 
and  Ragoba;  it  was  through  his  mediation  that  the*  peace 
of  Bednore  had  been  effected  in  1765 ;  and  since  that  period, 
Hyder's  envoys  at  Poona  had  been  directed  to  conciliate  his 
good  offices  in  the  customary  Mahratta  form.     On  succeeding 

;  *  Vide  vol.  i.t>.  466. 
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CHAP,  to  power,  he  had  been  early  in  the  field  against  Nizam  Alij  aal 
--  I  although  unsuccessful  in  an  action  with  that  chief,  he  terminated 
^77^*  a  short  campaign  by  an  advantageous  peace ;  and  was  drawn  to 
the  south  by  the  hostilities  of  Hyder ;  who  was  far  from  ex- 
pecting so  prompt  a  visit ;  and  pr^[>ared  to  break  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  by  an  early  negotiation.  His  mission,  headed  by  Apajee 
Ram,  met  Ragoba  in  full  march  to  the  south,  at  Calliandroog, 
to  the  south-east  of  Raidroog,  on  the  exact  day,  when  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  he  received  information  of  the  confederacy 
at  Poona,  which  had  openly  announced  their  determination  to 
depose  him.  The  conferences  had  not  commenced,  when  con- 
siderable corps  of  the  army  had  begun  to  withdraw  under  theiv 
respective  chie&,  to  join  the  opposite  party.  Apigee  Ram 
was  too  acute  a  negotiator  to  overlook  the  opportunity  which 
was  thus  presented,  of  improving  the  political  relations  of  his 
master ;  he  saw  that  the  aid  which  Ragonaut  Row  woidd  re« 
quire,  and  his  master  could  confer,  formed  the  most  solid  basia 
of  conciliation ;  he  fairly  and  openly  explained  the  reciprocal 
interests,  which  would  be  promoted  by  their  union,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  Hyder  acknowledged  Ragoba  as  the 
exclusive  head  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and  agreed  to  pay  him, 
and  him  only,  the  reduced  tribute  of  six  lacs  of  n^ees ;  on 
the  condition,  that  he  should  be  ready  when  required,  to  act 
with  his  whole  force  in  support  of  Ragoba's  pretensions.  That 
chief  was  under  the  necessity  of  moving  with  haste  to  the 
porthward;  and  R&jee  Row  Burva,  his  relation,  was  sent  ii^ 
consequence  to  Seringapatam,  to  receive  and  remit  the  first 
pix  lacs.      In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  affitirs  of  Ragoba 
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became  so  ^ei^^ate,  *s  to  oblige  him  to  fly  to  Malwai^  and  CHAP. 
IBi^  Row  Biirva  remained  for  several  years,  as  his  confidential  ^■— tA 
'agent,  under  the  protection  of  Hyder,  ' '  * 

An  insurrection  in  Gx>rg  of  the  most  determined  aspect  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  designs  of  Hyder  in  other  directions. 
Omipared  with  the  revenue  in  his  old  territories,  that  which  had 
been  arranged  for  Goorg  was  extremely  low ;  but  their  standard 
0{  ieomparison  was  not  what  had  been  exacted  from  others,  but 
what  themselves  had  formerly  paid :  the  very  highest  rate  of 
assessment  in  Coorg  had  been  a  tenth  of  the  produce :  in  general 
it  was  much  lower  ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  land- 
holders, exclusively  of  military  service,  paid  an  acknowledgement 
to  the  ilaja,  whidi  was  merely  nominal.  Hyder  deemed  his 
Gpwn  moderation  to  be  excessive,  in  Tequiring  not  much  more 
thim  the  old  Hindoo  assessment  of  one  sixth.  The  impatience 
of  the  inh^itants,  at  a  detested  foreign  yoke,  inflamed  their 
di806ntent;  for  althou^  Hyder  trusted  no  Mussulman  in  hk 
department  of  revenue,  the  Bramins  whom  lie  employed  were 
held  in  still  greater  abhorrence  *  and  contempt  by  the  natives 
irf  Cooig.  They  destroyed  dJl  the  minor  establishments,  which 
had  been  spread  over  the  country  for'llie  collection  of  revenue ; 
and  surrounded  the  new  capital  of  M^rcara,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  it  by  famine :  the  insurrection  in  short  was  imiversal ; 
and  Hydter  was  never  in  the  habit  of  employing  paUiatives.  The 
great  mass  of  the  army  wa4  at  the  capital,  distant  only  30  miles 
ftbnti  the  frontier  of  Coorg  $  and  he  moved  the  whole  infentry  in 
isreveral  columns  to  penetrate  at  once  into  every  portion  of  the 

*  For  their  religious  tenets,  viz.  Jungum,  see  vol,  i«  p.  503. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP,  territory,    and  suppress  the  rebellion  i^  a  single  Uow;    the 
*  operation  was  successful)  luid  as  his  intelligence  wias  always  eXr 

' '  *  cellent,  he  was  enabled  among  his  prisoners  to  distinguish  the 
leaders ;  every  man  suspeoted  as  being  above  the  class  of  an 
ordinary  soldier  was  hanged ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
the  natives,  a  series  of  block  houses  was  erected,  pervading  eve^ 
part  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  th^ 
nearest  posts  in  Mysoon  These  arrangements  being  completed, 
he  returned  to  give  his  army  a  short  repose  at  Seringapatanif 
about  the  beginning  of  the  3neai'  1775w  : 

1775.  About  this  period,  the  pageant  Rs^a  Cham  Raj  died;.  Hyder 
had  hitherto  professed  to  hold  Mysoor  in  behalf  of  the  Hindoo 
house;  and  amused  his  subjects  on  .ev»y  annual  feast  of  the 
Dessera,  *  by  exhibiting  the  pageajit,  seated  cm  his  ivory  throne^ 
in  the  balcony  of  state  ;  himself  occupying  the  place-of  minister 
and.conmiander  in  chie£  This  ceremonial,  in  most  countriest 
would  have  ^^cited  feelings  dangerous  to  the  usurper ;  but  the 
unhappy  Hindoos^  saw  their  country  every  where  aurtainingihe 
scourge  of  Mahommedan  rule ;  the  singular  exception  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  a  wide  spreading  exiufnple  of  still  more  ruthless 
oppression,  restrained  their  natural  preference  for  rulers  of  their 
own  persuasion  ;  and  they  were  soothed  with  the  occasional  c^!i- 
descension,  which  treated  them,  and  their  >  institutions,  with  a 
semblance  of  respect  Hyder  saw  and  indulged  the  working  o£ 
these  reflections,  and  determined  to  have  another  pageant  Hie 
lineal  male  succession  was  extinct,  and  he  ordered  all  the  chil* 
dren  to  be  coUected  from  the  different  branches  f  of  the  house^ 

*  For  an  account  of  this  festival,  see  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
t  See  pre&ce,  p.  xiv. 
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who>  according  to  a&cient  precedent^  were  entitled  to^rnish  a  CHAP, 
successor  to  the  throne.     The  ceremonial  observed  on  this  occa-  r; — ^ 
sion,  however  childish,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  feel-      ' '  * 
ings  which  he  intended  to  delude,  and  sufficiently  adapted  to^the 
superstition  of  the  £italist     The  hall  of  audience  was  strewed 
rounds  with- fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  flowers,  playthings  of  various 
descriptions,  arms,  books,  male  and  female  ornaments,  bags  of 
mooey^  and  every  varied  object  of  puerile  or  manly  pursuit ;  the  . 
diildren  were  introduced  together,  and  were  all  invited  to  help 
themselves  to  whatever  they  liked  best ;    the  greater  number 
were  quickly  engaged  in  a  scramble,  fer  the  fruits,  sweetmeats, 
and   toys  ;    but  one  child   was  attntcted  by  a  brilliant  little 
da^^r,  which  he  took  up  in  his"  right  hand,  and  soon  afterwards 
Si  lime  in  his  left.     '^  That  is  the  Raja^*    exclaimed  Hyder, 
^  his  first  care  is  military  protection;  his  second  to  realize  the 
^  produce  of  his  dominions  ;  bring  him  hither,  and  let  me  em- 
*^  brace  him  :*'  the  assembly  was  in  an  universal  murmur  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  he  ordered  the  child  to  be  conducted  to  the  Hindoo 
paUice,  and  prepared  for  installation.  *     He  was  of  the  same 

J*  ^Xhere  was  then  in  exiBtebce^  and  is  nowU^ng)  a  grandson  of  the  Raja  Chick 
Kishen  Raj,  (from  whom  Hyder  had  usurped,  the  government,)  by  a  daughter  of 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Nunjeraj.  The  descendants  of  Nunjeraj  assert  the 
i^i^t  of  succession  in  &vour  of  this  d^scetidant  of  a  female  branch,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  Hindoo  succession.  And  ctiany  tales  have  been  rdated  regarding  the  sur-* 
viving  dowager,  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  378,)  having  interposed  in  fevour  of  this  succession. 
I  have  conversed  with  her  on  the  subject,  and  slie  distinctly  stated,'  that  from  the 
period  of  her  husband's  death,  she  never  b^  the  ofi^rtunily  or  the  privilege  of 
remonstrating  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  and  never  did  attempt  or  wish  to  in-* 
terfere,  in  favour  of  that  rival  branch,  or  any  other ;  for  she  is  also  stated  in  theie 
tales  to  have  proposed  a  relation  of  her  own. 

-  "  y   2 
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CHAP,  name  as  his  predecessor,  viz.  Cham  RaL  and  was  the  father  of 

XIX 

'    the  present  Raja,  who  was  placed  by  the  English  at  the  hc^d  of 

*77o-  ^^  Hindoo  house  of  Mysoor^  on  the  subversion  of  the  Mahom^ 
medan  dynasty  in  1799. 

The  Mahommedans  of  India,  throughout  every  succession  of 
shade  from  fair  to  black,  universally  derive  their  descant  from 
the  Arabian,  the  Persian,  or  the  Mogul  race  *  ;  and  a  claim  of 
superiority  is  asserted,  and  pretty  generally  allowed,  in  propoi^^ 
tion  to  their  near  approach  to  the  parent  stock ;  Hyder  was 
desirous  of  improving  the  composition  of  his  army,  by  the 
admixture  and  example  of  a  body  of  Persian  horse ;  and  for  this 
purpose  sent  Shah  Noor  Oollay  the  son  of  a  native  of  Persia,  on 
an  embassy  to  that  country ;  he  was  received  with  distinction  by 
Eurreem  Khan  at  Shiraz ;  and  permitted  to  raise  recruits  for  the 
service  of  his  master.  One  thousand  men,  accompanied  him  in 
his  return :  horses,  the  property  of  the  state,  were  assigned  to 
these  cavaliers,  and  Hyder  was  so  well  pleased  with  their  con- 
duct in  the  first  essay,  that  he  sent  a  second  embassy,  with 
considerable  funds,  to  procure  a  farther  levy :  ship,  ambassadors^ 
and  treasure,  were  however  lost  in  the  gulf  of  Eutch,  and 
Hyder  did  not  renew  the  experiment  On  farther  acquaintance, 
he  stigmatized  the  bravery  of  the  Persians,  as  a  sort  of  courtly 
virtue,  possessing  more  of  stage  trick,  and  interested  pretence, 
than  of  genuine  military  daring;  making  a  shew  of  gallantry,  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  demanding  an  increase  of  pay;  vain- 
glorious, discontented,  and  unmanageable.     He  was,  however, 

*  Hie  Afghan,  or  Patan,  is  not  an  exception;  hJs  origin  is  questionable;  but  as 
a  Mussulman,  he  ranks  in  estimation  after  them  aD,  being  considered  a  borderer, 
or  half  Hindoo. 
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^adually  trelieved  from  their  importunities  ^  for  though  ]ie  would  CHAP. 
not  permit  their  return^  the  climate  successively  thinned  their         ^ 
Tanks  ;  and  I  have  not  been^ able  to  trace  one  survivor  of  this      '^ 
thousand  men. 

.  While  preparing  for  a  campaign  of  some  importance,  Hyder^ 
in  November,  received  an  express  from  the  Hindoo  chief  of 
BellSri,  the  equivocal  dependant  of  Basdlut  Jung,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  after  repelling  Hyder  in  1769,  pledged  the  transfer 
of  his  allegiance  to  him,  and  made  that  transaction  the  excuse 
for  refusing  tribute  to  his  former  lord  The  express  informed 
him  that  Bojeraj,  the  minister  of  BasAlut  Jung,  accompanied  by 
the  French  corps  of  Monsieur  Lally,  in  the  service  of  that  chief, 
had  actually  besieged  the  place ;  and  as  the  event  was  unex- 
pected, nothing  but  the  speedy  aid  of  Hyder  could  prevent 
the  place  from  falling  into  their  hands.  Hyder  retained 
in  his  service  a  large  corps  of  Bramin  mtUteseddies,  accountants 
of  revenue,  as  the  name  implies,  but  destined,  under  his 
direction,  to  perform  the  most  profligate  offices  of  the  most 
<^!Ooked  diplomacy.  Whenever  an  a^acent  country  was  to  be 
conquered,  a  detachment  from  this  corps  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  one  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  every 
country,  free,  or  despotic,  is  found  to  be  divided ;  and  by  false 
representations,  fomented  intestine  division,  which  usually  ter* 
minated  in  an  application  to  Hyder  to  support  the  declining 
party,  against  some  domestic  danger,  or  foreign  oppression. 
The  infamy  of  this  body  of  men  has  become  proverbial  in  the 
south  of  India,  and  has  not  been  much  exceeded  in  the  revolu- 
tionary history  of  modem  Europe.  Subsequently  to  Hyder's 
former  repulse  from  BelMri,  these  emissaries  had  succeeded  in 
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CHAP,  deluding  the  poligar  into  the  hope  of  rendering  himself  indepen^ 
'    dent  of  Basalut  Jung,  and  in  the  moment  of  peril,  into  the  fatal 

1775.  error  of  applying  to  Hyder  for  relief.  On  the  instant  of  receiving 
the  express  which  we  have  noticed,  he  issued  the  order  of  mardi ; 
the  distance  on  the  map  is  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  which 
was  performed  in  five  days :  a  considerable  number  of  his  men 
died  of  fatigue;  and  of  those  who  marched  from  Seringapatam, 
not  one  half  were  up  to  share  in  the  first  attack ;  such,  if  I  have 
been  correctly  informed,  was  the  nature  of  the  forced  marches^ 
by  which  the  modern  French  have  so  often  anticipated  their 
enemies.  To  attack  any  troops  on  such  a  march,  is  to  de* 
stioy  them  ;  but  while  Hyder  was  still  supposed  to  be  at  his 
capital,  he  fell  by  surprise  on  the  rear  of  the  besieging  iirmy.  It 
was  a  complete  rout,  in  which  Bojeraj  was  killed,  and  Monsieur 
LaJily  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  guns  were  left  in  the  batte* 
ries ;  the  approaches  aad  parallels  were  complete ;  and  Hyder, 
without  giving  time  for  the  ei^trance  of  supply,  announced  the 
d3Ject  of  this  timely  succour,  by  instantly  manning  the  batteries^ 
ite^uming  the  place  of  the  late  besiegers,  and  insisting  on  uncon-» 
ditional  surrender.  The  unfortunate  chief  had  already  revealed 
the  state  of  his  resources  for  a  siege :  farther  resistance  was  una- 
vailing ;  and  Hyder's  garrison  was  introduced  into  the  place  on 
the  8th  day  after  his  march  from  Seringapatam.  In  the  mean 
while,  he  had  not  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  panic,  by 
sending  a  light  corps  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  Bas^ut 
Jung  had  reason  to  acknowledge  his  moderation,  in  accepting  a 
lac.  of  pagodas^  as  the  condition  of  abstaining  from  the  plundeip 
or  attack  of  the  remainder  of  his  jagheer. 

Hyder  affected  a  disposition  to  compromise   in   the   same 
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ttiahner  with   Morari   Row,  by   sending  to  demand  a   similar  CHAP. 

XIX 
contribution  from  him,  which  he  probably   foresaw  would  be 


refused.      The  intercourse   was    in    imitation  of  the  Mahratta   ^^^ 
style ;  and  it  may  furnish  amusement  to  some  of  my  readers,  to 
observe  how  the  ceremonial  of  plunder  is  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
ho^itality.     On  entering  the  territory  of  Gooty,  Hyder  sent  a 
complimentary  message  to  Morari  Row,  to  announce  that  he 
was  arrived  at  his  house,  (country)  that  they  were  ancient  friends, 
and  that  he  would  be  troublesome  to  him  fOr  grain  and  forage 
ibr  his  horses ;  the  value  of  which  he  estimated  at  a  lac  of  ru- 
pees.     Morari  Row  understood  the  Mahratta  jargon^  and  re- 
plied in  plain  terms  that  he  also  was  a  Cena  putti  ^  (G^ieral), 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  levying,  not  paying  contributions.     On 
Hyder's  nearer  approach  to  Gooty,  he  repeated  a  message  of 
similar  import,  with  the  same  result.     He  therefore  sat  down 
regularly  before  the  place  ;  the  guns  which  Monsieur  Lally  had 
employed  against  Bellari,  were  a  convenient  resource;  and  a 
battering  train  for  this  very  purpose  had  also  been  ordered 
from  Seringapatam.     The  fort  of  Gooty  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  strong  works,  occupying  the  summits  of  a  circular  cluster  of 
rocky  hills  connected  with  each  other,  and  enclosing  a  space  of 
level  ground  forming  the  site  of  the  town ;  which  is  approached 
from  the  plain,  by  two  breaks  or  openings,   forming  fortified 
gateways  to  the  south-west  and  north-west,  and  by  two  foot-paths 
across  the  lower  hills  communicating  through  small  sally-ports. 
An  immense  smooth  rock  rising  from  the  northern  limit  of  the 
circle,  and  fortified  by  gradations,  surmounted  through  fourteen 

♦  Lord,  or  husband  of  an  army. 
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CHAP,  gateways,  overlooks,  and  commands  the  whole  of  the  other 
ss=s  works,  and  forms  a  citadel  which  famine  or  treachery  can 
^  *  alone  reduce.  After  a  siege  of  about  five  weeks,  the  town  and 
lower  forts  were  carried  by  assault ;  and  a  large  booty  was  found, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  horses,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  elephants  of  state,  a  vast  amount  of  private  property,  and  n 
very  respectable  equipment  of  garrison  and  field  guns,  and  mili-^ 
tary  stores. 

Hyder  continued  for  two  months  longer  the  si^e  of  the  up-^ 
per  fort ;  and  was  repulsed  in  numerous  attempts  to  establish 
himself  in  the  lowest  division  of  these  works ;  but  the  improvi-^ 
dent  measure  had*  been  adopted  of  admitting  within  the  walla 
of  the  citadel,  an  immense  number  of  followers,  of  horses^ 
camels,  and  even  horned  cattle :  and  although,  with  ordinary 
precautions,  the  reservoirs  of  water  were  numerous  and  ample 
the  strange  absurdity  of  the  measure  which  we  have  noticed,  had 
reduced  the  besieged  to  the  utmost  distress,  and  Morari  Row 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  sending  an  envoy  to  Hyder 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  conditions  were  settled  after  much  dis-^ 
cussion }  namely,  the  payment  of  twdve  lacs  oi  rupees ;  eight 
in  cash  or  valuables,  and  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  re^ 
mainder.  The  cash  amounted  to  only  one  lac,  and  plate  and 
jewels  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  remaining  seven  were  sent 
by  the  hands  of  the  hostage,  the  son  of  Yoonas  Kh4n,  the  for*? 
mer  commander-in-chief,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
afiair  near  Ooscota,  in  1768. 

Hyder  received  his  hostage  with  great  courtesy,  and  invited 
him  to  dinner ;  the  young  man,  considering  hostilities  to  be 
at  an  end,  was  incluced  by  the  gracious  manners  of  Hyder 

10 
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to  be  unreserved  in  his  communications;  th^  conversation  was  CHAP. 

XIX« 
purposely  turned  to  the  events  of  the  siege,  and  Hyder  took  . 

the  opportunity  of  paying  some  appropriate  compliments  to  ■  * 
the  experience  of  Morari  Row,  and  the  conduct  of  his  troops; 
not  omitting  to  observe,  that  he  frequently  noticed  the  ex- 
emplary gallantry  of  the  young  man  himself.  This  of  course 
induced  some  corresponding  civilities ;  and  in  the  warmth  of 
discussing  the  past,  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  observe,  that 
there  was  no  want  of  troops  or  provisions,  and  nothing  short  of  • 
being  reduced  to  three  days  water  could  have  induced  Morari 
Bow  to  agree  to  such  hard  conditions.  Hyder  heard  all  this 
with  his  accustomed  command  of  countenance ;  and  after  din- 
ner referred  the  young  man  to  the  proper  department,  for 
the  delivery  of  his  charge.  The  description  of  the  valuables 
had  been  generally  stated  in  the  negotiation,  and  it  was  un-- 
derstood,  that  if  on  a  fair  valuation  the  amount  should  fall 
short  of  the  seven  lacs,  Hyder  would  still  receive  it,  and  accept 
the  hostage  for  the  remainder.  The  period  of  inspection  was 
designedly  prolonged;  the  appraisers  on  Hyder's  part  were 
duly  instructed,  he  himself  testified  great  impatience  for  the 
adjustment,  and  when  the .  appraisers  accompanying  the  host* 
age,  returned  to  report  the  total  amount,  including  cash,  to 
be  only  five  lacs,  Hyder  affected  the  greatest  disappointment 
and  anger,  said  that  Morari  Row  was  trifling  and  deceiving 
him ;  and  ordered  the  hostage  immediately  to  return  with  his 
paltry  five  lacs,  and  announce  the  negotiation  to  be  at  an  end. 

He  now  fitted  his  operations  to  the  circumstances  of  the  siege, 
taking  more  care  to  prevent  a  single  person  firom  descending 
to  hollows  in  the  rock,   which   they  had  been  accustomed  to 
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CHAP,  risk,  for  a  scanty  si!lppLy  of  water,  than  to  serve  his  batteries,  or 
XIX« 

■  V  expedite  his  approaches ;  and  the  besieged  could  not  even  execute 

^77"*   the  alternative  which  he  had  proposed,  of  prolonging  his  defence, 

by  secretly  dismissing  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison* 

On  the  third  day  after  this  mode  of  war&re  had  been  adopted, 

Morari  Row  could  no  longer  restrain  his  men  from  exclaiming, 

even  from  the  parapets,  to  the  besiegers,  that  they  were  dying 

of  thirst,  and  begged  to  capitulate,     Hyder  coolly  directed  them 

to  be  informed,  that  there  was  abundance  of  water  below ;  and 

if  they  desired  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  must  all  descend 

unarmed,  with  Morari  Row  at  their  head :  that  he  would  fire  at 

any  flag  of  truce,  and  reject  all  advances,  except  in  the  form 

which  he  had  prescribed.     In  the  course  of  the  day,  Morari 

Row  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  followed  by  his  unarmed 

gacrison,  descended  and  threw  himself  on  Hyder's  clemency. 

Every  individual^  before  being  passed,  was  separately  searched, 

and  plunderekl  for  Hyder's  sole  benefit,  of  the  trifling  sum  they 

possessed     His  garrison  then  ascended  the  rock, .  accompanied 

by  a  deputation  to  take  an  account  of  all  property  public  and 

private,  and  even  the  apartments,  and  persons^  of  the  women 

were  plundered  of  their  remaining  jewels  and  ornaments,  to  the 

amount  of  5000  rupees  only.  ^  The  official  servants  of  revenue  were 

placed  in  separate  custody ;  and  Hyder,  whose  own  experience 

enabled  him  to  calculate  the  amount  of  embezzlement,  which 

each  could  conveniently  spare,  satisfied  himself  for  the  present 

widi  levying  on  them  ten  lacs  of  rupees.     These  operations 

being  completed  early  in  the  month  of  April,  he  received  the 

whole  of  the  prisoners,  civil,  and  military,  (their  chief  alone 

excepted,)  into  his  gracious  favour  and  service.     The  depart- 
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ments  of  the  late  government  were  put  into  immediate  activity,  CHAP, 
as  a  branch  of  the  general  administration ;  orders  were  issued  for  -=—-=— 
the  future  regulation  of  the  revenues,  and  the  command  of  the  ^^^* 
subordinate  garrisons ;  not  a  man  attempted  to  disobey  them 
and  all  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Gorepora,'  were  trans- 
ferred with  no  other  ceremony  than  the  substitution  of  the  seal 
of  Hyder.     For  the  present,  the  family  was  sent  to  Seringar 
patam ;  but  afker  Hyder's  retum  to  that  place,  they  were  dis- 
patched to  Cabal  Droog ;  where  Morari  Row  soon  afterwards 
died.     Without  the  aids  to  which  we  have  formerly*  adverted, 
it  is  certain  that  a  confinement  on  this  rock  is  not  necessarily  a 
sentence  of  death ;  many  of  the  family  survived  for  fifteen 
years,  and  were  destrbyed  in  the  general  massacre  of  prisoners 
which  was  perpetrated  by  Tippoo's  orders  in  1791. 

In  the  mean  while  the  treachery  of  the  Arab  troops  of  Rago- 
ba  had  precipitated  the  ruin  qf  all  his  prospects,  by  the  suddei) 
alarm  which  caused  him  to  fly,  apparently  widiout  sufficient 
cause,  from  a  field  of  battle  to  Cambay,  and  thence  to  Surat, 
where,  on  the  6th  March  1775,  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  Government  of  Bombay,  for  providing  hin> 
with  aid  to  recover  his  authority  on  terms  of  recriprocal  ad- 
vantage. An  act  of  parliament  had,  in  the  year  1773,  wisely 
conferred  on  the  English  Government  of  Bengal,  now  ren- 
dered the  Government  General,  a  controling  power  over  the 
other  presidencies,  and  it  wa»  the  first  exercise  of  this  ai;i|;ho- 
rity,  openly  to  disapprove  and  annul  a  trcii^y,  concluded  without 
their  sanction.     Colonel  Upton  was  sent,  in  consequence,  as  the 

*  Vd.i.  p.2SS. 
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CHAP,  envoy  of  the  Government  General,  to  treat  with  the  actual  Go- 
-===--  vemment  at  roona,  (the  ministers  or  ministerial  party,  as  th^ 
^  '  are  usually  named  in  the  records  pf  these  times  ; )  but  all  tkttt 
could  give  force  to  a  negotiation  With  s^ch  persons^  had  already 
been  conceded  without  negotiation.  Already  the  Mahrattas  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  the  English  reciprocally  nothing  to  hope* 
The  secret  history  of  these  events,  may  be  traced  in  the  tortuous 
policy  adopted  in  England,  of  sending  three  councillors  to  Ben- 
gal, ostensibly  to  aid,  but  (so  far  as  intention  can  be  inferred  from 
the  result)  practically  to  outvote  the  governor-general,  Mr.  Has- 
tings, the  most  virtuous  and  most  able  servant  of  the  state,  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Government ;  in  one  and  the  same  act, 
conferriqg,  and  subverting  authority  ;  and  seeking  to  establish 
order  through  the  medium  of  disunion.  However  pure  the  in- 
tentions of  these  gentlemen  may  have  been,  and  however  faulty 
the  previous  policy  of  Bombay,  the  sagacity  was  at  least  qvies- 
tionable,  of  thus  gratuitously  throwing  themselves  on  the  can-* 
dour  of  the  most  deceitful  of  the  human  race,  and  adopting  a  con- 
duct, which  such  persons  could  scarcely  fail  to  attribute  exclusively 
to  fear.  A  treaty  was  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1776,  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  dbaracterize 
as  <<  highly  injurious  to  the  reputation,  honour,  and  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Company."  An  experience  of  the  insolence 
which  such  political  courtesy  inspired,  failed  to  convince  the 
Ooverament  of  Bengal,  that  they  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Governor-general  obtained  a  majority  in 
his  own  counpil,  that  the  discussions  terminated  in  the  renewal 
of  a  treaty  with  Ragoba,  in  November  1778.  Shortly,  however, 
Mtpr  the  conclusion  of  the  first  treaty  with  Bombay,  in  1775, 
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Ragoba  addressed  a  letter  to  Hyder,  through  his  agent  B4jee  CHAP. 
Row  Burwa^  communicating  the  nature  of  this  alliance,  stating 
his  confident  expectation  of  recovering  his  rightful  possession 
of  the  musnud  of  Poena,  and  proposing  to  Hyder  an  arrange- 
ment in  perfect  consonance  with  his  wishes,  namely,  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  territory  up 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Kistna ;  and  be  ready  from  that  advanced 
position  to  assist  Ragoba  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  with 
military  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid  Hyder  certainly  dispatched 
to  Ragonaut  Row,  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Soucars 
bills  at  difierent  periods,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees. 
It  was  understood  by  him,  that  those  countries  should  remain 
permanently  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Mysoor,  but,  if  Ra- 
goba had  succeeded  in  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  given  another  interpretation  to 
the  equivocal  terms  of  his  letter. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  this  arrangement  that,  immediately 
afler  the  capture  of  Grooty,  Hyder  collected  all  his  tributary  chiefs 
on  the  northern  border,  with  their  respective  quotas  of  troops, 
and  the  subjoined  statement^  of  those  which  were  actually 
assembled,  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  bis  Acknowledged  depen- 


Hone.  PeoDs. 

♦  The  Poligar  of  Chittledroog        -        -         1,000        -        4,600 
Do.  Harponelly  -        -  SOO        -         3,000 

Dulwoy  of  Raidroog  -        -  200        -        2,000 

Do.  Anagoondy  ^        -  100        -        1,000 

Poligar  of  Kunnuck^ry  -  200        -         1,500 

Abd-ul-Hulleem  Khan,  Nabob  of  Kurpa      2,000  -  — 

To  these  troops  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  Hyderi  pagodas,  or  16  rupees  a  month, 
fior  each  mounted  horseman;  and  one  pagoda,  or  four  rupees  for  each  peon,  while 
absent  from  thenr  own  territory* 
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CHAP,  dencies  at  this  periocL    It  had  for  some  time  been  announced 
XIX; 

'    that  the  fall  of  Gooty  would  be  the  signal  of  march ;  and  in  a  few 

^^  days  after  that  event,  the  whole  was  in  motion  for  Savanoor* 
The  Patdn  Nabob  of  that  province  had  been  deprived  by  the 
Mahrattas  of  one  half  of  his  former  territory ;  and  for  sparing  the 
remaining  half,  he  offered  a  military  contribution  of  three  lacs  of 
pagodas,  which  Hyder  rejected,  and  proceeded  without  distinct 
tinction  of  Mahommedan  or  Mahratta  claims  to  occupy  the  whole. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  about  one  half  of 
the  province,  when  the  monsoon  burst  with  great  violence,  and 
the  destruction  which  it  produced  among  the  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  army,  induced  him  to  break  up  for  the  rains.  He  accordr 
ingly  left  a  select  corps  in  Bancapoor,  with  directions  to  watch, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  intercept,  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  of 
Darwar/  not  yet  reduced  ;  and  inclining  to  the  eastward,  re- 
crossed  the  Toombuddra  in  basket^  boats  ;  and  having  dismissed 
the  tributaries,  he  pursued  his  march  to  Seringapatam,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  August  ^ 

.;  He  made  use  of  this  interval  of  leizure  to  summon  to  the  car 
pital  the  whole  of  the  Aumils  f  of  his  dominions,  and  the  trlbu- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  417.  This  simple  method  of  crossing  wide  and  unfordable  rivers, 
is  recommended  to  military  practice  by  the  facility  with  which  the  materials  can 
almost  every  where  be  obtained ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  adopted  by  En^ish  corps 
in  India,  for  cannon  as  well  as  troops,  a  basket  boat  ten  feet  diameter,  being  adequate 
to  the  ocHiveyance  of  an  iron  twelve  pounder  on  its  carriage. 

f  Aumil,  or  Aumildar,  a  collector  or  contractor  of  revenue,  as  the  case  may  be; 
or  generally,  as  with  Hyder,  exercising  a  mixed  character,  composed  of  both  these 
functions*  An  Aumil,  for  example,  agreed  to  give  for  a  district  a  fixed  sum,  on  the 
condition  that  a  loss  or  a  gain,  not  exceeding  ten  pet  cent  was  his  own ;  if  either 
exceeded  that  sum,  the  difference  was  boiiie  or  received  by  the  Government;  this 
practice  was  introduced  by  C!hick  Deo  Raj,  and  continued  by  his  successors  with 
modifications  and  exceptions. 
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tariea  in  person^  or  by  their  agents^  for  the  purpose  of  ai^usting  CHAP, 
their  past  accounts  and  future  revenues.  His  demands  on  the  - 
ttibutoties  under  the  designation  of  Peshcush,  was  far  from  being  ^776. 
the  nominal  acknowledgment  of  dependency,  tolerated  under 
weaker  governments ;  the  example  of  Anagoondy,  which  from 
7,000  pagodas  was  raised  to  12,000,  exclusively  of  maintaining 
the  military  contingent  of  troops,  (which  w^re  only  pdd  by 
Hyder  when  called  to  the  field),  may  serve  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  scale  of  augmentation  in  this  branch  of  revenue  i  it 
was  of  course  still  proportionally  increased,  where  he  found  it 
expedient  to  allow  to  a  poligar  the  management  of  his  country, 
without  exacting  a  contingent  of  troops.  The  collectors  or  con- 
tractors of  revenue  were  tolerably  well  aware,  that  the  surplus 
demands  would  fall  little  short  of  the  sums  which  they  had  irre- 
gularly exacted,  or  falsified  in  the  accounts.  Hyder  was  at  all 
times  accessible  to  complaints,  and  never  failed  to  pursue  to  its 
source  the  history  of  an  irregular  demand,  and  to  recover  it  with 
additional  fines  from  the  exactor.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  was 
never  returned  to  the  complainant,  but  it  frequently  produced  the 
dismission  of  the  ofiender ;  the  certainty  of  investigation  tended 
to  restrain  oppression,  and,  as  Hyder  was  accustomed  to  say,  ra- 
pacity in  this  case  was  nearly  as  good  for  his  subjects,  and  much 
better  for  himself  than  a  more  scrupulous  distribution  of  justice. 
He  left  the  fiscal  institutions  of  Chick  Deo  Raj  as  he  found  them, 
adding,  however,  to  the  established  revenue  whatever  had  been 
secretly  levied  by  a  skilful  or  popular  Aumi]5  and  afterwards  de- 
tected: this  produced  a  progressive  and  r^ular  increase,  and 
the  result  of  complaints  gave  occasional^  but  also  tolerably  regu- 
lar augmentations*    On  the  present  occasion  he  also  levied  upon 
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CHAP,  the  whole  country  a  forced  contribution  under  the  name  of  free 
XIX. 

■  '.I  gift,  *  for  the  support  of  the  war.    Few  of  my  readers  would  feel 

•    '   interested  in  a  more  detailed  description  of  these  transactions, 

and  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  may  serve,  without  much  future 

reference,  as  a  general  specimen  of  the  fiscal  administration  of 

Hyder. 

*  Nezerina^  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  benevolence  of  English  history. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Uniim  of  Nizam  AH  and  the  ministerial  party  at  PoonOj  against  Ragoba   CHAP. 
and  Hyder  —  A  corps  of  Mahrattas  invades  Savanoor  —  is  attacked     ^^* 
and  defeated  by  Hyder^s  general^  Mahommed  Ali  —  Main  armies  ad^    jwg^ 
vance  in  two  separate  bodies,  by  the  distant  points  of  Savanoor  and  Ra^ 
choor  — ^rst,  under  Terser  am  Bhow,  retires  after  some  timid  skirmish^ 
i$ig  -^  second,  Nizam  AWs,  bought  off —  and  Hyder  for  the  present  re- 
tieved  Jrom  apprehension  —  Siege  qf  Chittledroog  —  Characteristic  ife- 

Jence — Composition  settled  and  partly  paid  ^^  when  Hyder  hears  qf 
the  advance  qf  the  whole  Mahratta  army,  under  Hurry  Punt,  Jbr  the 
relief  qf  the  place  —  destroys  his  batteries  and  trenches  —  marches  qff 
4md  orders  the  Poligar  to  follow  his  standard —  he  hesitate^  and  diso^ 
beys  —  Battle  qf  Rdrdvee  —  Diction  qf  Mdncgee  Pdncria  —  Dtfeat 
qf  the  Mahrattas  —  Backwardness  qf  Ibrahim,  the  general  qf  Nizam 
Ali  —  Hyder  pursues  ffie  Mahrattas  —  reduces    the  whole  territory 
south  qf  the  Kistna,  cotformably  to  his  arrangements  with  Ragoba  — 
returns  to  the  south  —  resumes  the  siege  qf  Chittledroog  —  Surrender  qf 
the  place  —  History  and  character  qf  the  new   gwemor  —  Hyder 
^ti7^p5  off  the  inhabitants,  and  forms  the  foundation  <f  his  Janissaries  •— 
Hyder  marches  against  Kurpa —  Retreat  and  surrender  qf  the  Kurpa 
cavalry  —  Singular  attempt  qf  80  prisoners  to  assassinate  Hyder  in  the 
midst  qf  his  army  —  Surrender  qf  the  Chiff  qf  Kurpa  —  conditions  — 
subsequent  destruction  qfthe  males  qf  the  family  —  Character  qf  Hyder"  s 
amorous  propensities  ■—  Rqfhsal  and  subsequent  assent  qf  the  beauty 
datighter  qf  this  chief  ^^^  Meer  Saheb  entrusted  with  the  new  conquest 
^^  Hyder  returns  to  the  capital — Revision  qf  civil  administration 

— f nance  —  police  -^  cruel,   ignorant    and   ungrateful    exactions  — - 
Apajee  Ram  —  The  bankers  —  Embassy  to  Delhi — Monsieur  LaUy^s 

corps  —  anecdote  —  system  qf  fnilitary  payments  —  Double  treaty  qf 
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marriage  with  the  Nabob  qf  Sa'vdnoor  —  Embassy  Jrom  Poona  —  n^. 
gotiation^   explanatory  (tf  the  union  qf  Hyder  with  the  Makrattas 
\rjriQ        against  the  English, 

Xh£  powers  of  Decan  and  the  south  were  ranged  according  to 
iheir  interests  with  the  parties  which  now  divided  the  state  of 
Foona*  Hyder  supported  Ragoba,  and  Nizam  Ali  declared  for 
the  ministerial  party,  and  the  posthumous,  or  reputed  son  of 
Narain  Row;  for  in  lodging  the  widow  at  Poorunder*  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  heir,  she  is  stated  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  number  of  pregnant  attendants,  to 
prevent  disappointment  to  the  views  of  the  party.  A  plan  for 
the  invasion  of  Mysoor  by  the  confederated  armies  of  Poona 
aud  Nizamf  Ali  was  a  consequence  of  these  political  connexions^ 
and  while  the  arrangements  on  a  larger  scale  were  in  preparaticm, 
a^  army:):  composed  of  the  contingents  of  four  considerable 
chiefs  proceeded  to  dislodge  Hyder's  troops  from  Savanoor ; 
and  to  make  such  farther  progress  as  might  be  practicable, 
before  the  appro^h  of  the  main  armies. 

Hyder  §  prepared  such  a  force  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to 
repel  thb  meditated  attack}  and  conferred  the  command  on 

*  Properly,  I  belieye,  Ppimadkury  a  hill  fort  near  Poona. 

f  The  restitution  of  Dowlatabad  to  Nizam  All,  was  the  price  (^  his  adherence  to 
the  ministerial  party.  Its  cession  to  the  Mahrattas  had  been  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  with  Ragoba  in  1774. 

X  The  chiefs  were^  1st,  Pandrung  Tatia  —  2d,  Letckman  Heri  — •  3d,  one  of  t)»e  Put-- 
w^^&m  family— and  4th,  a  nephew  of  Morari  Row,  named  Siveram. 

J  From  October  1776  till  April  1777,  Hyder's  troops  in  Malabar  were  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Dutch  at  Cochin,  but  as  the  causes  of  dispute  are  connected 
with  the  English  war  of  1790-2,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  revert  to  these  events, 
when  tracing  the  origin  of  that  war. 
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Mahommed  AH*,  who  was  also  invested  with  authority  over  CHAEi 
the  troops  at  Bancapoor.     This  skilful  officer  came  up  with  the 


Mahrattas  at  a  place  called  Saunsee,  and  found  them  drawn  up  ' '  * 
to  ofier  him  battle.  He  made  his  dispositions,  and  commenced 
the  action  with  his  cavalry,  by  a  feint  in  which  he  was  repulsed 
in  apparent  disorder.  Tlie  Mahrattas  pursued  with  precipitation^ 
In  the  confidence  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  already  decided 
ill  their  favour;  when  suddenly  the  fugitives  were  received 
Hihrough  the  intervals  of  a  powerful  reserve ;  and  at  the  same 
instant,  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  musquetry  poured  in  €m 
the  flank  of.  the  pursuers,  from  an  ambush  previously  prepared. 
The  slaughter  was  serious,  and  the  confusion  irretrievable :  Ma* 
hommed  Ali  made  a  determined  diarge  at  the  head  of  hi^ 
cavalry,  and  completed  the  route.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
for  nine  miles  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  captiire  off  two 
out  of  the  four  chiefs,  with  a  considerate  number  6£  subordinate 
officers,  and  three  thcMisand  horses  secured  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  attested  the  decisive  result  of  this  combat. 

The  confederate  armies  we^e  bow  approadiing,  that  of  the 
Mahrattas,  under  Perseiram  Bhow,  estimated  at  30,000  men, 
^uisembled  near  Meritch,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Elstna,  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  by  the  province  of.  Savanoor,  in  a  sduth-** 
extern  direction  :  the  army  of  Ni2am  Ali,  imder  Ibrahim  Khdh 
(Dhpwnsa)  estimated  at  40,000,  moved  by  Bachore,  and  was  to 
follow  a  course  nearly  south :  thus,  the  two  armies,  by  following 
the  stated  directions,  or  converging  in  their  approach,  would  be 


*  The  person  who  had  disdngaished  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  own  wounded. 
f  The  first  and  last  of  those  before  maitioned. 
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CHAP,  adabled  to  eaatex  the  tenitary  of  Mysoor^  st  points  yarymg  io 
fSBBsas  their  distuice  from  each  other^  from  20  to  150  miles.  Hyder 
^  fixed  upon  Gooty  as  a  depot,  and  point  of  support,  for  offen* 
give  or  defensive  operations ;  and  as  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
subsidiary  troops,  who  had  attended  his  standard  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign:  and  thither  he  also  moved  with  the  maia 
body  of  his  own  army,  reinforcing  Mahommed  Ali  with  i 
respectable  corps,  which  left  him  tolerably  confident  with  r^ard 
to  that  branch  of  the  attack.  Ferseram  Bhow,  on  reconnoitring 
the  force  of  Mahommed  Ali,  and  reflecting  on  the  severe  lesson 
which  he  had  recently  given  to  the  Mahratta  troop$,  reported 
to  his  court,  that  reinforcements  were  necessary  ;  and  after  some 
timid  manoeuvring,  retired  for  security,  behind  the  Kistna. 
Hyder  had  in  the  mean  while  operated  on  the  court,  and  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  Nizam  Ali,  by  other  and  more  concealed 
wei^ons  ;  and  Ibriihim  Kh&h  was  thus  furnished  with  ostensible 
motives  of  military  propriety,  besides  the  secret  influaice  of 
the  gold  of  Hyder,  for  regulating  his  proceedings,  by  the  re»- 
toograde  movements  of  the  Mahrattas.  He  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Adw^nee,  when  the  movement  of  Ferseram  Bhow  was  re-! 
ported  to  him ;  there  was  no  apparent  ground  for  suspicion  at 
Foona,  when  he  declared  it  too  hazardous,  under  sudb  circum- 
'  stances,  to  preserve  his  advanced  position;  and  he  accordingly 
retired  bdbind  the  Toombuddra,  and  subsequently  recrossedthe 
Kistna.  The  periodical  floods  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
converted  the  rivers  into  barriers  shortly  after  these  events,  and 
Hyder  was,  for  the  present,  relieved  from  this  formidable  con- 
federacy. 

Of  the  tributaries  who  had  been   summoned  to  attend  his 
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standard  on  this  oecssion^  two  had  ibiled  in  their  ail^giaacei  OHAP. 
The  Nabob  ^  of  Kurpa  joined  the  standard  of  bb  Mahom*  ==3 
medan  adversary,  Nizam  Ali ;  and  the  poligar  of  f  Chittledroog  ^ 
influenced  by  the  assurances  of  his  agent  at  Foona,  that  the  first 
military  X  officer  of  the  state,  with  an  immense  army  would 
shortly  inyade  Mysoor,  and  permanently  relieve  him  firom  die 
dominion  of  Hyder,  remained  at  home.  Hyder,  who  had  long 
and  earnestly  desired  the  possession  of  that  fortress  (celebrated 
beyond  its  real  importance),  and  was  jealous  of  the  power  and 
distinguished  bravery  of  the  poligar,  and  his  formidable  troops, 
marched  from  Gooty  to  Chittledroog,  and  rejecting  the  submis^ 
sive  ojSers  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  to  atone  for  his  error  by  a 
large  fine,  sat  down  before  the  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
siege  continued  for  three  months,  with  more  perseverance  than 
military  skill  on  the  side  of  Hyder ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiastic  fatalism,  and  heedless, 
headlong  valour,  which  is  strcmgly  characteristic  of  the  Beder 
tribe.  A.  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  §  who  delights  in 
blood,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Droogj  an  appellative 
derived  from  an  attribute  ||  of  the  goddess ;  and  so  long  as  her 
ri^tes  should  be  duly  performed,  they  believed  that  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name,  their  fortress  would  be  inaccessible.  On  every  Mon^ 
day,  afler  performing  their  devotions  to  the  goddess,  the  Beders 
taade  a  religious  sortie;  this,  after  a  few  repetitions,  was  as 

*  Abd-ul-Helleem  Khan. 

f  Sometimes  called  Chitrigul.    In  most  of  our  mftps  they  are  erroneously  inserted 
as  two  different  places. 
$  Hurry  Punt  Purkia. 
$  CaU. 
B  Di^o^Durgum,  inaccessible^  one  of  the  epithets  of  X)ali. 
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CHAP,  r^ularljr  known  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers^  as  in  die  fiHPt     A 
jss—^  particular   sound  of  the   horn*  always   gave   intimation   that 
^'^^   they  had  finished  their  preparatory  devotions  and  were  about  to 
sally :  every  thing  was  known,  except  the  exact  point  of  attack, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  preparation,  on  the 
side  of  the  besiegers,  the  Beders  never  once  returned  without 
penetrating  into  the  trenches,  and  carrying  ofiF  a  certain  number 
of  heads^  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  Cdli.     After  the  fall  of  the 
place,  the  heads  were  found  ranged  in  rows  of  small  p3rramids, 
in  r^ular  order,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  thousand.     In  eve  ry  interval  the  poligar 
repeated  his  offers  of  atonement,   and  every  successive  sortie 
evinced  increasing  ardor,  and  ftirious  confidence :  the  point  of 
attack  was  always  judiciously  varied ;  and  as  they  never  once 
&iled,  the  besiegers  began  to  acquire  the  awkward  habit  of  Hot 
awaiting  it ;  and  the  fury  of  the  assault  would  frequently  fall  far 
from  the  intended  point ;  becaiise  after  penetrating,  and  finding 
the  posts  abandoned,  the  Beders  would  generally  take  the  trendl 
in  flank,  and  range  along  a  considerable  extent,  before  they  bould 
procure  sufficient  materials  for  the  sacrifice ;  arrangements  how- 
ever were  progressively  made,  by  which  the  batteries  being  con- 
verted into  redoubts,  and  strongly  palisaded,  inflicted  terrible  re- 
tribution on  the  Beders  in  their  return.     A  composition  was  at 
length   completed,  by  which   Hyder  professed  to  forgive  the 
past,    and  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  future  obedience,  thirteen 
lacs  of  pagodas ;   of  which  five  in  wrought-plate  had  actually 
been  paid,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  ministerial  com- 

*  A  sort  of  large  bugle,  which,  when  well  sounded,  is  a  fine  martial  instrument. 
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inaader*-in-ch)e^  Hurry  FurUj  was  approaching  from  Poona,  with  CI^AP. 
an  army  rated  at  60,000  horse,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  _^^^Lk 
infentry  and  guns:  that  the  rivers  had  fallen,  and  were  already     ^^* 
fbrdable :  and  that  the  advance  of  the  hostile  army  was  within  « 
few  days  march  of  the  Toombuddra*      Hyder  determined  to 
put  to  a  severe  and  immediate  proof  the  professed  allegiance  of 
the  poligar.     The  whole  transaction  was  probably  a  snare ;  but 
the  ostensible  facts  are,  that  he  destroyed  his  batteries,  and 
trenches,  in  the  greatest  haste;  marched  off  to  the  north,  and 
summoned  the  poligar  instantly  to  attend  his  standard  against 
Hurry  Punt     If  fortune  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  Mah* 
rattas,  it  is  obvious  that  obedience  would  be  fatal  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  poligar^  and  if  Hyder  should  prevail,  to  obey,  or 
to  disobey,  would  only  leave  a  choice  of  ills ;  namely  to  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  treasure,  or  to  stand  another  siege.     To 
obey  was   inevitable  evil ;    to  disobey  presented  a  chance  of 
good:  and  in  consequaice  of  this  reasoning,  which  has  been  cir- 
cuipstantially  stated  to  me  by  one  of  his  descendants,  he  pro* 
mised  —  but  evaded  attendance* 

Pyder,  in  the  mean  while,  was  actively  employed  through  the 
medium  of  Bdgee  Bow  Burva,  the  agent  of  Ragoba,  in  augment- 
ing the  discord  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Mahratta  armies 
attached  to  either  party  ;  and  a  chief  of  10,000,  named  Mdnqjee 
Pdncriuj  had  been  secretly  gained  by  a  bribe  of  six  lacs  of  rupea^ 
to  separate  his  forces  from  those  of  Hurry  Punt,  in  the  first  action ; 
and  afterwards  serve  Hyder,  and  the  cause  of  Ragoba,  on  terms 
which  were  stipulated.  The  Mahratta  army,  afler  some  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements^  and.  the  vain  hope  of  co-operation 
from  the  army  of  Nizam  Ali,  at  length  crpssed  the  Toombuddraj 
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CHAP,  and  was  encamped  at  a  place  called  BAr^vee^  preparing  to  advance 
'  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder.  That  chief,  as  soon  as  he  consider- 
'^^  ed  the  arrangement  with  Mdnajee  PAncria  to  be  mature,  advanced 
to  offer  battle  to  Hurry  Punt  The  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  'RArkvee ;  and  reciprocally 
commenced  their  operations  by  a  distant  cannonade.  Tlie  corps 
of  Mdnajee  Pdncria  had  its  place  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Mahratta 
army,  and  was  observed  to  leave  an  interval  which  was  the  con- 
certed  signal,  preparatory  to  separation ;  but  in  its  subsequent 
movements,  there  was  a  wavering,  the  effect  of  mere  indecision^ 
which  led  Hyder  to  the  groundless  suspicion  of  a  double  treason ; 
with  this  impression  on  his  mind,  he  sought  to  retort,  by  demon-^ 
strations  which  should  induce  Hurry  Punt  in  his  turn  to  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  his  double  dealer.  Light  troops  were  spread  abroad* 
to  cover  an  apparent  communication  of  dromedary  couriers,  and 
to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  frequent  messages  from  Mdnajee  Pdn- 
cria. The  impression  on  Hurry  Punt  was  effectual,  but  it  was 
that  of  a  first  and  sudden  alarm,  the  more  serious  fi*om  his  igno- 
rance of  the  extent  of  disaffection  ;  he  looked  every  where  over 
the  field  with  similar  suspicion,  but  every  where  else  there  was  an 
appearance  of  firmness  :  what  he  6aw  was  however  sufficient  to  de- 
termine him  on  a  retreat ;  the  disposition  which  was  made  iu 
consequence  affords  evidence  of  considerable  talents,  and  the 
most  perfect  self^ossession.  A  general  movement  was  observed 
to  take  place,  and  Hyder  paused  to  ascertain  its  object,  before 
he  should  make .  any  corresponding  dispositions.  In  a  few 
moments  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  dust  arose,  both  in  firont 
and  rear  of  the  Mahratta  line,  which  neither  decidedly  ap- 
proached, nor  decidedly  receded ;  it  was  evidently  the  mass  of 
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their  cavalry  in  full  charge ;  but  not  towards  Hyder ;  some  time  CHAP, 
had  elapsed  before  he  perceived  that  the  corps   of  M&najee     ' 
P^ncria  had  been  enveloped,  and  swept  off  the  field;  and  that      '^* 
a  powerful  rear-guard  presented  itself  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  whole.     The  armies  had  not  sufficiently  closed  to  render 
the  pursuit  decisive,    and  two  guns  only  were  lost  by  Hurry 
Punt,  \n  effecting  his  retreat  behind  the  Toombuddra,   where 
a  strong  position  secured   him   from  insult^   and  afforded  him 
leisure  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  disafieccion»  which  had 
produced   his    retreat      Tlie  troops  of  Manajee  PAncria  had 
made  a  tolerably  gallant  resistance,  and  attempted  to  move  aq 
mass  towards  Hyder;  the  greater  part,  however,   were  cut  to 
pieces,   and   Manajee  P^ncria  himself^   wounded,  ,and  accomr 
panied  by  no  more  than  thirty  select  friends,  had  opened  a  way 
through  the  surrounding  mass,  and  made  good  his  escape  to 
Hyder. 

These  events,  however  inferior  to  the  full  accon^plishment  of  thp 
plan  which  had  be^i  marred  by  Pdncria's  hesitation,  and  Hyder'9 
impatience,  were  sufficient  to  defeat  the  whole  project  pf  the  Mahr 
ratta  campaign.  Hurry  Punt  quitted  his  position^^  and  continuje4 
his  retreat;  and  Hyder  availed  himself  with  alacrity  and  judgr 
ment,  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  offered  of  following  up 
the  impression.  He  hung  close  upon  the  rear,  and  hara3sed  it 
with  incessant  attacks  until  the  whole  were  driven  npxth  of  th^ 
Kistna,  in  December  1777.  In  this  secon4  invaaton,  Ibrahim 
IQian  affected  to  advert  to  the  danger  and  disappointment  which 
hp  had  once  already  incurred,  by  advancing  in  the  faith  of  a 
simultaneous  movement  which  was  not  made ;  this  time  he  would 
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CHAP,  wait  for  the  evidence  of  i&cts  ;  and  the  gold  of  Hyder  kept  him 

inactive,  until  thus  relieved  by  a  second  apology,  {bunded  on  the 

^'^^*  cotiduct  of  his  allies.  The  retreat  of  Hurry  Punt  was  directed 
to  a  position  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ibrahim  Khan^s  en*^ 
campment,  and  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  party  at  Poona» 
failed  to  prevail  on  Nizam  Ali  to  issue  positive  orders  for  his 
joining,  and  resuming  the  offensive. 
1778.  Hyder  had  now  an  open  field  for  the  realization  of  the  plan 
concerted  with  Ragoba,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Mahratta  ter^ 
ritory  *  between  the  Toombuddra  and  Kistna  ;  and  his  victo- 
rious  pursuit  of  the  main  army  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for 
subtnission ;  the  absence  of  all  opposition  in  the  field  enabled 
him  to  detach  Sirdar  Kh4n  for  the  siege  of  Darwar,  where  he 
expected  a  regular  resistance ;  and  he  proceeded  himself  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Droogs  of  Copul  and  Behauder  Benda^  which 
ought  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  but  fell  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  sieges  of  Gujjendergur,  BadAmi,  Jullihal,  and  a  number  of 
posts  of  minor  consideration  occupied  a  considerable  time,  but 
presented  little  of  the  description  of  incident,  on  whidi  the  ge- 
neral reader  would  consider  his  attention  to  be  either  agreeably 
or  profitably  employed.  Darwar  also  fell7  after  a  protracted 
si^ge,  arid  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  HydCT,  in  contem- 
plating th6  fertile  banks  of  the  fiver  Kistna,  marked  it  with 
exultation  as  the  northern  boundary  of  an  empire,  which  him- 
self had  made  his  own.     Thie  rapidity  of  the  conquest  was  facili- 

•  This,  like  the  territory  inclosed  bqtween  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  is  some- 
times called  the  Penjdbj  or  country  of  the  five  rivers,  viz.  Toombuddra— Werda  — 
Malpurba —  Gutpurba,  and  Kidtna. 
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tatedby  his  attention  to  local  circumstances;  he  found  the  coun*  CHAR 
try  chiefly  held  by  hereditary  Deshayes  *,  the  same  description  ■  ^  ■   ' 
of  persons,  whom  in  other  provinces  we  have  found,  under  the    ^ 
designation  of  Wadeyars,  Zeinindars,  Poligars,  &c  (all  R^a«u) 
and  he  consented  for  the  present  to  receive  from  tihiem  their  ac* 
customed  F^shoish,  on  the  condition  of  the  prompt  payment, 
as  a  free  gift,  of  a  farther  sum  equal  to  their  annual  reventie* 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  about  the  close  pf  the* 
year  he  returned  to  the  south.  He  had  an  account  of  di^obe* 
dience  to  adjust  with  the  chief  of  Eurpa ;  in  which  direotiQQ  he 
detached  Meer  S&heh  with  his  own  corps,  to  make  such  prepa- 
ratory progress  as  he  should  find  to  be  practicable,  and  himself 
with  the  main  army  sat  down  a  second  time  before  Chittledroqg^ 

The  Poligar  and  his  adherents  conducted  the  defence  with 
their  accustomed  bravery ;  but,  prodigal  of  life,  the  grea4;et  part 
of  his  relations  and  trusty  diiefe  were^  at  length,  either  kiUed 
or  wounded  in  the  incessant  and. determined  sallies  wbidti.  he 
continued  to  make,  and  which  Hyder  had  learned  by  experience 
to  render  destructive  to  the  assailants.  The  Poligar  had^  alsQ  s 
number  of  Mahommedans  in  his  service,  formed  into  a  cQrpt 
regularly  armed,  of  about  three  thousand  men,  whom  I^der 
found  means  to  corrupt  through  the  medium  of  their  ^iritud 
instructor,  a  holy  and  unsuspected  hermit  f^  who  resided,  unmo- 
lested, on  the  plain  below,  near  to  liSyder's  encampment  When 
the  Folygar  |  discovered  that  he  wa^  betrayed,  and  had  evidence, 

*  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Desbayes  ^f  Nergoon^  Noolgond,  Seretty, 
Dummul,  &c  kc 

f  I  have  seen  and  conrersed  with  this  holy  personage^  whose  service  on  this 
occasion  was  liberally  rewarded  by  Hyder. 

X  Mudgerry  Naick* 
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CHAP,  in  the  failure  of  a  recent  sortie,  that  CAli  was  no  longer  pro* 

!_  pitious  tb  his  vows,  he  ascended  his  palankeen  of  state,  ordered 

'^^'   himself  to  be  carried  to  Hyder's  camp,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  victor,   in  the  beginning  of  March  1779.     The 
plunder  of  his  habitation,  including  cash,  jewels,  and  the  per*^ 
sonal  ornaments  of  the  women,  amounted  to  no  more  than  five 
lacs  of  rupees :   the  whole  family  was  of  course  secured,   and 
'  isent  as  prisoners  to  Seringapatam,  and  Hyder,  after  making  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the  place,  prepared 
to  follow  Meer  S^heb  to  Kurpa. 
1779.       Among  the   prisoners  carried  off  in  the  first  inhuman  emi* 
gration  from  Malabar,  was  a  young  Nair,  from  Chercul,  who 
had  been  received  as  a  slave  of  the  palace,  and  to  whom,  on 
his  forced   conversion   to  IsMm,  they  had  given  the  name  of 
Sheik  Aj&z.*    The  noble  port,  ingenuous  manners^  and  singular 
beauty  of  the  boy,  attracted  general  attention ;  and  when  at  a 
more  mature  age  he  was  led  into  the  field,  his  ardent  vdour  and 
uncommon    intelligence,    recommended   him  to   the  particular 
lavour  of  Hyder,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  praise,  and  would 
iirequently  speak  of  him,  under  the  designation  of  ^^  his  right 
hand  in  the  hour  of  danger."     Throughout  every  period  of  Ma- 
hommedan  history,    we   find  peculiar    confidence   reposed   in 
captives  separated  fi-om  their  families  in  early  youth :  the  pangs 
t>f  an  afflicted  parent  are  no  part  of  a  monster's  care  ;    but  he 
calculates  with  cold  accuracy,  that  the  recollections  of  infancy 
are  soon  obliterated ;  and  that  such  children,  being  exempt  from 


*  The  same  person  afterwards  Governor  of  Bednore  at  the  accession  of  Tippoo, 
and  called  in  most  English  accounts  Hyat^Saheh. 
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the  ordinary  ties  of  society^  readily  transfer  the  affections^  im*  CHAP, 
planted  by  nature  for  other  purposes,  in  the  form  of  undivided  waammi 
attachment  to  a  kind  protector;  for  such  is  certainly  the  cha-  77V. 
racter  which  the  Mussulman  assumes  towards  such  of  his  slaves, 
whether  captives,  or  bom  in  the  family,  as  evince  talents  and 
good  dispositions.  In  the  conversation  of  Mahommedan  chiefs, 
a  slave  of  the  houses  far  from  being  a  term  of  degradation  or 
reproach,  uniformly  conveys  the  impression  of  an  affectionate 
and  trust^woithy  humble  friend,  and  such  was  Ay&z  in  the  esti- 
matimi  of  Hyder.  To  the  endowments  which  have  been  stated, 
incessant  and  confidential  military  service  had  superadded  ex- 
perience beyond  his  years;  and  Hyder  selected  him  for  the 
important  trust  of  dvil  and  military ^vemor  of  the  fort  and 
territory  of  Chittledroog.  But  modest  as  he  was  faithful  and 
brav^  AyAz  wished  to  decline  the  distinction,  as  one  to  which 
he  £At  himself  incompet^it ; .  and  particularly  objected,  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  consequently  incapable 
of  a  civil  charge.  "  Keep  a  corla*  at  your  right  hand,"  said 
Hyder^.  "  and  that  will  do  you  better  service  than  pen  and  ink:" 
then  assuming  a  graver  countenance ;  ^^  place  reliance,"  ad^ed 
he,  "  on  your  excellent  understanding !  act  from  yourself  alone ! 
tear  nothing  from  the  calumnies  of  the  scribblers !  but  trust  in 
me  as  I  trustf  in  you !  reading  and  writing  ! !  how  have  I  risen 
to  empire,  without  the  knowledge  of  either  ?" 

*  A  long  whip  of  cotton  rope,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  thick 
end,  where  it  is  grasped,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other  extremity ;  this  severe 
instrument  of  personal  punishment,  is  about  nine  feet  long ;  and  Hyder  was  constantly 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  too  constantly  practised  in  its  use. 

t  For  an  fdlusion  to  Hyder's  fixed  estimation  of  this  man,  see  note  on  Tippoo's 
strange  compact,  voL  ii.  Appendix  to  the  18th  ch^ter. 
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CHAP.      During  the  twosi^esof  Cluttledroog»  Hyderhad  found  he 
1  ■  natives  of  the  territory,  (also  chiefly  Beders)  adhering  to  their 

W9.  chief  with  unconquerable  attadiment;  no  sevaity  of  military 
exeeution  could  restrain  persons  of  each  sex,  and  every  age,  from 
risking  tiieir  lives  with  the  constancy  and  exultation  of  martyrs, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  to  the  besieged  such  supplies  as  an 
incessant  succession  of  individuals  could  convey.  To  subsbt  his 
anny  exclusively  ion  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  consume  all 
its  provisions,  and  to  seise  all  the  visible  property^  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas,  was  of  no  avail ;  and  he  was  at  length 
induced  t^  sweep  off  the  whole  remaining  ^population,  whidi  now 
coiisiMed  only  of  those  who  had  the  patriotisnt  to  devote  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  service  of  their  besieged  friends ;  all  the  rest  having 
Ibiig  before  sought  refiige  in  the  woods,  or  in  other  provinces. 
Ilie  number  thus  carried  off,  to  people  the  island  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  amounted  to  about  20,000 ;  from  the  boys  of  a  proper 
age,  }ie  formed  the  first  regular  mUitary  establbbment  of  captive 
converts,  in  imitation  of  the  Turkbh  Janissaries  (new  soldiers), 
which,'  under  the  name  of  ch^la  battalions  *  arrived  at  maturity, 
an4  were  so  much  augmented  during  the  government  of  his 
isiuccessor« 

Meer  Sftheb,  \riio  had  been  detached  towards  Kurpa,  had 
agreeably  to  instruction,  recruited  his  cavalry  to  5000 ;  but  a 
chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Fatdn  horse,  commanded  by  the 
nephew  of  the  chief  of  Kurpa,  opposed  sudb  effectual  and 
determined  resistance  to  all  his  movements,  that  no  impression 
of  importance  had  been  made,  excepting  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  ravaged  with  the  customary  cruelty. 

*  Chela  in  ICndostuiee,  sigoifies  disciple  as  well  as  daoe* 
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When  Hyder  had  finished  his  arrangements  at  Chittledroog,  he  ^^^^^^ 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  by  forced  marches,  ==9«f 
joined  Meer  SAheb  to  the  westward  of  a  small  river,  which 
passes  near  to  a  place  called  Do6er,  and  unites  farther  south 
with  the  Pennftr.  On  the  appearance  of  the  advanced  guard, 
the  Patfin  troops  thinking  that  they  had  only  to  do  with  Meer 
Sftheb,  crossed  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river,  and  moved  on  with 
confidence  into  the  plain.  Hyder's  advance  was  ordered  to 
skirmish,  and  retreat  to  a  concerted  point;  when  the  Patens 
jfound  themselves  suddenly  encompassed  by  the  whole  body  of 
Hyder's  cavalry :  they  commenced  however  their  retreat,  with 
a  determined  countenance;  and  Hyder  who  desired  the  pre- 
servation of  these  troops  for  his  own  future  service,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  surrender ;  at  first  directed  his  cavalry  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  keroolee  (matchlock  carbine :)  the  Tatkti 
horse  did  not  however  refirain  fi*om  the  exercise  of  their  skill  in 
archery,  an  antient  and  formidable  missile  of  retreating  cavalry, 
Dpt  peculiar  to  the  Parthians ;  and  Hyder  for  the  presei^ation 
of  his  own  troops  was  compelled  to  revoke  his  first  order.  No 
infantry  or  cannon  had  yet  arrived ;  the  skirmishing  of  the 
matchlock  carbines  sensibly  thinned  the  numbers  of  the  Patens, 
but  they  continued  their  retreat  into  the  town  of  Dooer ;  where 
as  they  found  themselves  completely  surrounded,  and  the  main 
army  approaching,  this  brave  little  band  ha4  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Hyder  turned  from  hence  to  the  south- 
east, and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Eurpa  without  resist- 
ance;  Abd-ul-Helleem  Kh^,  the  PlEit^n  Nabob  %  had  retired 

*  I  am  reminded  by  highly  competent  authority,  that  in  following  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Orme,  and  the  better  sanction  of  the  Company's  records,  in  employing  the  term 
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CHAP,  ^om  this  his  usu^l.  residency  to  Sidhout,  a  pUce  of  inconai- 

ss=e=s  derable  strength  to  the  north-east  of  Kurpa,  whither  also  a 
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'  ''      division  of  Ryder's  army  had  moved,  and  invested  the  place, 

wl^i^e  another  was  occupied  in  rifling  the  capital. 

The  horse  of  the  Indian  cavalier  is  generally  his  own,  and 
with  his  sword,  his  bow  and  quiver,  or  his  lance,  often  con- 
stitutes his  only  property:  the  reflexion  of  the  separate  risks  q( 
property,  and  Jlife,  cannot  fail  to  operate  most  powerfully,  in 
restraining  the  energy  of  enterprise :  and  in  a  declining  cause, 
Hyder's  known  policy  of  neutralizing  resistance,  by  restoring 
this  property  to  the  vanquished,  was  often  his  most  powerful 
ally  in  the  day  of  battle.  \ 

Of  the  prispners  taken  at  Dooer,  he  immediately'  released, 
and  took  into  his  service  with  their  horses,  sudb  as  had  con- 
nexions in  his  own  army,  who  consentekl  to  become  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct;  but  among  them  wece.  eighty  ferocious 


Nabob  as  the  designation  of  office,  I  have  been  habitually  inaccurate*;  and  acknow-. 
ledging  the  feult,  I  know  not  how  to  mend  it,  and  to  render  the  narrative  always 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

Naxnab^  the  Arabic  plural  of  Naib^  a  deputy,  is,  if  I  recollect  right,  employed  in 
Arabia  and  Persia,  simply  in  its  primitive  sense.  In  its  acknowledged  aco^t^vdoa 
in  India,  it  is  a  title  of  honour,  indefinitely  and  indiscriminately  appUed  to  all  perscms 
in  high  official  situations;  but  in  r^ular  form  of  speech,  in  letters,  and  diplomatic 
writings,  never  used  as  a  designation  of  office.  It  is  not,  (as  my  .firiend  remarks,) 
simply  a  corruption  of  language  when  so  employed;,  it  misleads  the  mind  to  the 
conception  of  rights  appertaining  to  princely  relation.  These  observations  might 
be  applied  with  greater  justice  to  the  stnoige  misnomer  of  king^  bestowed  upon  the 
Raja  of  Tanjour,  the  vassal  of  a  vassal;  a  ridiculous  error,  which  practically  in« 
vested  him  with  aU  the  rights  of  royalty,  acknowledged  by  the  Company  and  the 
ministers  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  text  the  Patau  Nabob  was  properly 
Jingedar:  but  had  I  so  named  him,  many  of  my  readers  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  was  intended. 
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Afghans^  of  ilie  norths  whose  horses  had  been  killed,  and  who  CHAP. 

.  .  XX. 

could  obtain  no  sureties  for  their  release.     In  the  proud  spirit  of  —=^ 

savage  independence,  they  reiused  to  deliver  their  swords  ;  and  ^'^^ 
as  among  Mahommedans,  a  cavalier  always  ranks  as  a  gentle* 
man,  whose  honour  is  outraged  by  despoiling  him  of  his  arms, 
Hyder  in  deference  to  this  feeling,  and  in  expectation  that  the 
same  intercession  and  pledge  which  had  released  their  associates 
would  be  found  for  them  also,  although  on  the  first  clamour 
and  refusal  being  reported,  he  only  cried  out  ^^  take  a  stick  tp 
them,"  subsequently  relaxed  and  did  not  enforce  the  surrender 
of  their  swords.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  singular  fact, 
that  eighty  of  the  most  powerful,  sanguinary,  fierce,  and  treachi- 
erous  men  on  earth,  were  placed  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
under  the  ordinary  guard  of  head  quarters,  exactly  in  fit>nt  of 
Hyder's  tents ;  which  like  those  of  all  chiefs  of  rank,  were  en- 
closed within  a  large  square  of  tent-wall,  about  eight  feet  high, 
to  veil  them  from  vulgar  observation.  Ofiended  and  inflamed^ 
by  the  attempt  to  disarm  them,  the  prisoners  had  marked  during 
their  march  from  Dooer,  the  arrangements  of  the  tents  within 
the  square,  and  secretly  concerted  their  plan  of  revenge.  lo^ 
the  dead  of  night  they  suddenly  arose,  overpowered  and  slew 
their  guards,  and  rushed  towards  the  sleeping  tent  Hyder 
hearing  the  alarm,  penetrated  lU;  once  the  nature  of  the  comi- 


*  Syuonjrmous  with  Patdns,  The  complexion  of  this  northern  race  is  remark- 
able; the  whole  face  has  a  tint  approaching  that  which  in  other  northern  nations 
is  diffiised  over  the  cheek  only.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  natives  of  Nepaul, 
and  the  intermediate  points,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  this  peculiar  complexion 
is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  continuation  of  the  Paropamisos,  (Hindoo 
Kho,)  or  Indian  Caucasus.  In  the  lower  range  of  hills,  south  of  Nepaul^/the  comf? 
plexicm  and  features  rather  approadi  those  of  the  Chineae, 

VOL^^II.  q  C 
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CHAP,  motion,  and  with  admirable  pres^ice  of  mind,  covered  with  his 
XX. 
"  quilt  the  long  pillow  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  pejson 

1779*  asle^  j  cut  with  his  sword,  a  passage  for  himself  through  his 
own  tent-wall,  nnd  that  of  the  enclosure,  and  escaped  to  the 
protection  of  the  nearest  corps.  Two  only  of  th$  Afghans  Al- 
tered die  sleeping  tent,  the  remainder  being  disposed  according 
to  the  pre-concerted  plan,  to  cover  their  enterprise  and  retreat 
The  foremost  entering  the  tent,  made  a  decisive  cut  at  the  sup- 
posed Hyder ;  and  on  finding  that  he  had  escaped,  was  so 
stupified  at  the  disappointment,  as  to  remain  in  silent  hesitation. 
One  of  Hyder's  attendants,  as  was  not  uncommon*,  had  lain 
down  to  sleep,  in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  with  his  lance  of  state  by 
his  side;  h^  was  roused  by  the  blow  at  his  master's  bed ;  and  a 
dubious  light  discovered  to  him  a  stranger  and  a  drawn  sword ; 
without  hesitation  he  seized  his  lance,  transfixed  the  Afghan, 
and  successively  his  associate,  who  advanced  to  his  aid  The 
alarm  was  by  this  time  given ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  remain- 
der were  either  slain,  or  disarmed*  On  the  morning,  ^fter  his 
escape  from  tids  most  serious  danger,  Hyder  ordered  some  of 
the  surviving  assassins  to  have  both  their  hands  abd  feet  cheeped 
off,  and  in  that  shocking  state,  to  be  thrown  into  the  high- 
way, at  considerable  intervals  firom  each  other,  to  announce  to 
his  new  subjects,  and  to  passing  travellers  the  terror  of  his 
name.  The  remainder  were  destined  to  a  death  if  possible  more 
horrible,  by  being  dragged  round  the  camp,  tied  by  a  short, 
loose  cord  to  the  feet  of  elephants,  f 

^  Hialami  consorte  demissa* 

t  One  of  these  men,  left  as  dead,  unexpectedly  recovered;  the  circumstance  was 
some  time  afterwards  report^  to  Hyder,  who  observed,  that  such  was  the  man's 
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This,  «nong^  other  mcidents,  xontiibuted  to  shorten  the  de-  CHAP, 
fence  of  Sidhbut ;  many  jattenipt&  to  compromise  were  disdain-' 
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fiilly  rgected,  and  Abd-ul-Helleem  KhSn  surrendered  on  the     ' 

^h  of  May^  on  the  simple  assurance  of  personal  security,  and  May- 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner,  with  his  family  and  connections,  to^ 
Sefingapatam.  The  characteristic  improvidence  of  the  Mussul- 
man is  peculiarly  observable  in  jthe  Pat4n  ;  and  theriffiing  of  the 
whole  family,  in  all  its  branches,^  furnished  no  mora  than  one 
lab' of  rupees.  TSie  compact  witli^  the  chief  was  literally  ob^ 
flierred ;  but  Hyder  having,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  Hs^ 
covered  a  new  plot  of  assassination  aniong  the  relations,  cauised 
all  tiie  male  'adults  of  the  family  to  be  secretly  dispatched.  i 

•  No  prominent  occasion  has  hitherto  occurred  £0^  pre- 
senting to  the  reader^s^  notice  the  private  cpnseiquencea  of  a 
pasision,  not  clashing  with  ambition^  but  exercising  lar.join^  and 
equal  dominion  over  the  min^  of  this:  extraordinary  onam  The 
polygamy  and' unlimited  intercourse,  si^posed  to  be  authorised 
by  the  Mahommedan  religion,  is  o^estricted,  by  the  positive  laiw 
cHT  tiie  Kor&n,  to  four  women  at  the  most,  including  wives  and 
concubines.  A  (Separate  revelation  extended  this  indulgence '  fbs 
the  use  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  his  eventual  successors  were 
already  provided  with  about  double  the  prescribed  member./ 
Mahommedans  of  rank  accordingly  refer  to  example  rather  tban^ 
to  precept,  and  revert  to  the  kings  and  apostles,  (as  they  hold 
them)  of  Jewish  history,  to  justify  an  unbounded  *  indulgence* 

&te;  and  ordered^him  to  be  immediately  received  into  his  service.  Ge^ef*al  Close 
saw  this  person  twenty  years  Afterwards,  a  powerftd,  healthy  looking  horseman. 

*  There  is,  however,  always  a  distinction  between  the  law^  wives  8^4  those  of 
the  imperfect  contract  j  but  none  in  the  o£&prin^  "who  have  all  an  equal  jri^t  to 

C  C   2 
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€HAP.  Hyder  observed  neither  limit  in  the  extent,  nor  principle  in  the 

*     means  of  gratification;  and  on  the  capture  of  a  place,  a  depart- 
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ment  charged  with  the  scrutiny  of  female  beauty,  discharged 

their  functions  with  as  much  vigilance  as  that  which  searched 
for  treasure.  In  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  branches  of  the 
same  police  conveyed  accurate  information  of  every  thing 
deemed  worthy  of  the  sovereign's  approbation.  To  Mahom- 
medan  families  of  rank  the  ceremony  of  the  nicka^  customary 
and  unlawful  as  they  all  know  it  to  be,  covered  with  a  thin 
veil  the  prostitution  of  their  daughters,  and  obtained  a  forced 
and  sorrowful  consent.  Among  all  the  classes  not  Mahom- 
medan  there  was  no  ceremonial  but  force;  nothing  escaped 
his  research,  and  the  power*  and  the  will  were  combined  in  the 
most  extraordinary  degree,  to  render  him  the  secret  terror  of 
every  family,  removed  above  the  lowest  vulgar  of  the  sootiest 
hue.  It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  under  such  institutions, 
any  touch  of  that  fairy  magic  of  mind,  which  is  capable  of  trans- 
forming animal  instinct  into  the  most  tender  and  delicate  source 
of  human  happiness  :  but  Hyder  seems  to  have  been  immoved 
even  by  those  fleeting  partialities,  which  accompany  the  grosser 
pursuits.  There  was  nothing  of  mind  in  that  which  seemed  to 
occupy  so  much  of  his  thoughts :  and  neither  that,  nor  any  other 
object,  was  ever  known  to  encroach  on  a  single  moment,  which 
could  be  profitably  employed  in  the  career  of  ambition. 

the  inheritance^  whether  bom  of  legitimate  (or  primary)  wives,  or  concubines,  with 
no  l^;al  difference  between  them,  but  that  of  the  males  being  double  the  portion  of 
the  females. 

*  Amoribus  mire  crebris  cupidinem  explens,  membro  genitali  magnitudinis  exi- 
miae  mulieres  maturas  inc<»nmodo  affidens,  virginum  tamen  amplexils  potissimum 
appetivit ;  assuetus  singulis  fere  noctibus  puellam  intactam  stuprare. 

II 
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The  rigbt  of  conquest  gave  him  a  claim  to  all  the  beauty  of  CHAP, 
this  ancient  house ;  and  a  sister  of  Abd-ul-Helleem  EhS^n^  eigh-  ' 

teen,  but  unmarried,  was  reported  to  exceed  any  thing  that  had 
yet  entered  the  seraglio.  Hyder  considered  no  formality  to  be 
necessary,  and  merely  ordered  her  to  be  informed  of  the  honour 
to  which  she  was  destined  The  lady  formed  a  different  esti- 
mate of  this  supposed  distinction  ;  her  own  honour  and  that  of 
her  house  were  the  paramount  considerations  with  which  her 
mind  had  been  imbued ;  in  accepting  the  proposals  even  of  such 
a  marriage  as  he  could  offer,  she  deemed  that  she  would  be  con- 
ferring, not  receiving  distinction ;  and  she  informed  the  messen- 
ger, that  she  was  provided  with  secret  and  infallible  *  means  of 
guarding  her  honour  j  and  if  Hyder  persevered  in  his  intentions, 
he  could  only  receive  a  corpse  to  his  bed.  A  negotiation  en- 
sued—  the  ceremony  of  the  nicka  was  performed,  and  this  lady, 


*  Diammd  ptdverizedj  reputed  among  the  Mahommedans  of  rank,  in  the  south 
of  India,  to  be  at  once  the  least  painfid,  the  most  active^  and  infallible  of  all  the  poi- 
sons. Whatever  doubts  maybe  entertained  of  the  fitct,  there  is  none  regarding  their 
belief;  and  the  supposed  powder  of  diamonds  is  kept  as  a  last  resource,  like  the 
sword  of  the  Roman:  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  person,  who,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  could  describe  its  visible  effects.  The  Mahommedan  medical  men  of 
that  country  have  seldom  much  respectability,  and  frequently  are  not  only  ignorant 
quacks,  but  impostors;  perfectly  capable  of  receiving  a  diamond,  and  returning 
arsenic,  or  powdered  quartz :  like  the  apothecary  in  the  very  strange  life  of  Ben^ 
venuto  Cellini;  who  considers  the  diamond  as  a  sUm  poison^  and  enters  into  the 
rationale  of  its  mode  of  action,  from  the  mechanical  effects  of  its  spicula*  From  the 
narrative  of  Cellini^  who  ascribes  his  escape  from  certain  death  to  the  dishonesty 
of  the  apothecary,  who  appropriated  the  diamond,  and  returned  glass  or  sand,  the 
poisonous  effects  of  diamond  would  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  a  familiar  fact 
in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  fiict,  or  the  error,  in  both  countries,  may 
have  a  common  source  which  it  would  be  at  least  an  object  of  curiosity  to  in- 
vestigate. 
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aHAfi  iindet  the  title  6fBUdtshee  Begum,  was  sooq  afterwards  placed  at 
*     ttfe  hedd  of  the  seraglio.  * 

*'^'^^-  ti.fiyder^s  increased 'teOiifidence  in  the  fixed  fidelity >bf  his 
hrother-in-lawjMeerSAheb,  was  evinced  by  his  adding  the  ter- 
i*itbiy  acquired  by  the  fall*  of  Sidhout  to  the  seat  of  his  fathers 
at  Goorumconda,  anci  confertring  the  whole,  as  a  military  de- 
pendency, on  the  condition  of  maintaining  for  his  service,  to^ 
^etiier  with'  the  re^juisite  garrisons,  three  thousand  horse  of 
the  first  order  of  effkiencyj  and  these  arrangements- being  com^ 
pletedj  he' returned'  to  his  capital  in  the  month  of  Jane,  'to 
enjoy  a  year  of  ttriiJmph  and  of  dreadfiil  preparatidii.  i.i 

'The  civil  affairs  of  bis  goveftiment  demanded,  in  hisjiKlgfnent,t 
a  deliberate  revision,  atid  the  description  of  these  arrangements, 
shall  be  compressed  into  as' moderate  a  compass  as  is  cbnaistent 
with  rendering  them  intelligible.  Amotig  the  preparatory  measures 
were  the  appointment  of  new  ministers  of  finance,  and  of 
police,  *  the  former  iiaiiiigd  Mahommed  S^ik,  and  the  latter 
Shamia :  the  duties  of  the  former  ofiice  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  name,  and  the  mode  of  administration'  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  retrospective  abstract 

Hyder'fl  first  dewan  or  minister  of  finance,  after  the  defection 
of  Kunde  Row,  was  one  of  the  same  school,  named  Vencatapa,  % 
bramin,  who  died  in  his  service  in  1765.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Hyder,  stating,  that  he  found  his 

♦  From  the  period  that  Tippoo  was  allowed  an  establidhment  of  his  pwni  hi« 
mother,  Seyddn^e  B^^t^,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it;  and  was  mieceeded  in  th^ 
charge  of  Hydcfr's  by  Medina  Begunij  fonnerly  a  dandng  girl,  or  rather  an  el£ve  of 
that  frail  sisM^hood,  selected  by  Hyder  at  a  veryeariy  age;  dedining  iMalUifaad 
now  rendered  her  mcapable  of  so  active  a  charge.  .  -' 
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diiisolution  approaching,  that  idle  conjectures  would  he  formed  CHAP, 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  wealth  he  had  accumulated  in     .■■   '■ 


his  service^  and  that  he  therefore  determined,  for  the  repose  of  ^'^"* 
his  conscience,  and  the  security  of  his  family,  to  make  this  dying 
declaration.  The  fortune  honourably  made  in  his  service  was 
50|000  pagodas  or  18,750/.  which  he  invited  Hyder  to  receive 
into  the  treasury  on  his  death,  and  to  leave  his  family  in  peace. 
According  to  English  notions,  every  spark  of  humanity  and  ho- 
nour must  be  extinct  in  the  breast  of  a  prince,  who  should  de- 
spoil the  family  of  a  faithful  servant^  of  a  sum  which  the  deceased 
might  well  be  supposed  to  have  fairly  acquired.  Hyder,  on  the 
contrary,  conceived  it  an  act  of  exemplary  benevolence  to  accept 
the  amount,  without  putting  the  family  to  the  torture.  Vencatapa 
was  succeeded  by  another  bramin  named  Chinneia,  who  was  tor- 
tured, plundered,  and  dismissed,  in  1768<  His  successor,  Assud 
All  Khan,  a  Nevayet,  was  the  first  Mussulman  whom  Hyder  had 
ever  employed  in  a  civil  office  of  trust  and  importance  j  he  died 
in  1772,  under  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted,  to  extort  mo* 
iiey  which  he  did  not  possess  ;  and  was  considered  an  able  and 
an  honourable  man-  These  examples  were  apparently  calculated 
to  produce  one  of  two  consequences  -,  cither  that  no  person 
should  be  found  to  undertake  tiie  office,  or  tliat  the  acceptor 
should  plunder  without  Hmit-  Neither  of  these  consequences 
ensued  in  the  next  successor,  Sellahyiet  Khan^  another  Nevayet, 
was  a  man  of  the  purest  integrity,  but  of  talents  not  altogetlier 
equal  to  tlie  situation  in  which  he  was  placed*  These  reasons 
for  his  removal  were  openly  assigned  by  Hyder  j  but  measuring 
the  principles  of  others  by  his  own,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
honest  declaration  of  the  minister,  that  he    possessed  10,000 
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CHAP,  rupees^  1^2501.  the  exact  sum  with  which  he  entered  Hjdei;^ 
■  service.     He  was  imprisonedy  but  I  think  not  tortured,  and  on 

'^^V  bis  death-bed,  about  five  months  afterwards,  made  the  same  cje- 
claration ;  that  exact  sum  was  found  in  his  house,  and  Hyder 
took  it  without  the  smallest  coijipunction.  The  person  now 
chosen  to  succeed  him  was  Meer  Sddik^  who  filled  the  same  office 
on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799 ;  he  was  taken  from  the 
situation  of  camp  Cutwall,  an  office  compounded  of  the  functions 
pf  clerk  of  the  market,  police  magistrate,  and  prevot  martial. 

We  have  formerly  *  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  de- 
partment of  police  had  at  an  early  period  been  annex^  to 
that  of  the  post-office  j  Hyder  had,  at  different  intervals,  cor- 
rected and  improved  the  details  of  this  office,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  new  minister  Shamia^  a  bramin  possessing  all  the  cool 
acuteness  necessary  for  giving  efficiency  to  his  plans,  and  unfet- 
•^.  tered  by  any  scruples  or  compunctions  that  might  obstruct  their 
operation,  not  only  perfected  those  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes,  which  under  all  governments  are  indispep- 
aible  to  a  firm  administration ;  but  superadded  a  system  of  ex- 
ternal and  domestic  intelligence,  which  pervaded  all  foreign 
courts,  and  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  every  private 
dwelling  in  his  own  dominions.  From  the  union  of  these  two 
departments,  of  finance  and  police,  he  composed  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  embezzlements ;  which  was  nqt 
only  successful  in  the  detection  of  actual  firauds,  but  in  esta- 
blishing apparent  proof  of  malversations  which  never  existed. 
When  a  public  officer  of  trust  was  delivered  over  to  the  depart-^ 

*  Vol.  L  p.  99,  and  101, 
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ment  of  torture  (a  branch  of  that  of  police)  the  reader  has  pro-  CHAP, 
bably  not  inferred,  that  this  ^as  effected  without  some  pre-  s==se 
vious  form :  for  the  designation  of  anche  walla  (post  master)  ^ 
the  idiom  of  the  day  had  substituted  that  of  puttee  walla^  {the 
man  of  statements^)  in  consequence  of  the  well  understood  prac- 
tice of  making  out  a  fictitious  statement,  supported  by  fictitious 
vouchers,  and  abundance  of  witnesses  in  waiting,  and  exhibiting 
a  balance  against  the  unfortunate  victim^  of  the  sum  which  they 
calculated  on  being  able  to  extract  Shamia  excelled  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  every  branch  of  these  horrible  duties ;  his  false  state- 
ments were  so  skilfully  fi*amed^  as  to  bear  in  public  durbar,  where 
they  were  read,  the  semblance  of  truth  and  accuracy ;  and  his 
new  and  horrible  contrivances  of  torture  spread  a  terror,  which 
sometimes  rendered  their  application  unnecessary*  That  neither 
talents  nor  services,  however  eminent,  shielded  their  possessor 
from  t^e  reach  of  this  firightfiil  inquisition,  may  be  inferred  firom 
the  single  example  of  Apajee  Ram,  who  actually  did  not  pos^ 
sess  half  the  sum  demanded  of  him,  and  borrowed  the  remainder 
from  his  firiends.  He  had  executed  all  his  trusts  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity ;  he  had  rendered  to  Hyder  an  account  of  all 
the  presents  which  he  received  in  his  missions,  and  had  generally 
been  allowed  to  retain  them.  Hitherto  he  had  trusted  to  the 
force  of  probity  alone  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  declared  to  a 
confidential  friend^^  that  hie  found  it  to  be  not  only  an  unprofit- 
able^  but  an  impracticable  virtue  ;  and  should  henceforth  avail 
himself  withopt  limit,  of  the  licence  to  plunder,  which  the  con- 
duct of  his  master  had  now  proclaimed.     Military  men  alone 

*  The  latt  minister  PbOTnea,  who  related  it  to  the  author. 
VOL.  II.  D  D 
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CHAP,  escaped.    Hyder's  arrangements  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to 
■  be  rich  ;  the  habits  of  the  profession  are  seldom  those  of  accu- 

'^  mulation  ;  and  the  extension  of  such  a  system  to  them,  would 
moreover  have  been  unsafe.  "Die  superior  scale  of  civil  allow*- 
ances  was  a  topic  of  ordinary  animadversion  among  them  ;  and  it 
may  even  be  apprehended,  that  the  officers  in  Hyder's  army  did 
not  view  with  the  generous  indignation,  which  siich  scenes  are 
calculated  to  excite,  this  mode  of  refunding  emoluments,  of 
which  they  were  jealous.  A  military  officer,  a  native  of  Constan- 
tinople, find  a  commandant  of  infantry,  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  noted  instruments  of  the  department  of  torture  ;  and  the 
public  notoriety  of  the  number  of  persons  who  died  under  hk 
hands,  could  not  retrain  the  puns  and  mongrel  jests  of  the  day. 
This  person  had  been  named  Roomee  from  his  country,  and  from 
his  buffoonery  Zerreefi  a  title  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  changed 
by  common  consent  to  Roomee  Zerree,  or  B^oomee  the  monej/ 
Jinder.  Oh  these  transactions  one  of  my  manuscripts  has  an 
observation  which  I  shall  copy  verbatim';  —  "Those  who 
had  execaited  their  respective  trusta  with  moderation,  and  were 
really  unable  to  pay  the  ^um  demanded,  died  under  the  torture  : 
and  those  only  escaped  with  life,  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  exaction,  and  were  compelled  to  disgorge."  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  of  the  first  description  saved  their  lives  by 
prevailing  on  sahoucars  (bankers)  to  become  their  securities.  All 
Indian  Gtovernments  are  aware  of  the  large  profits  made  by  these 
bankers,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  revenue  :  but  a  policy  obvious  to  the  darkest  igno- 
rance had  hitherto  preserved  to  them  the  privilege  of  security  in 
the  midst  of  exaction.     TTie  judgment  of  Hyder,  true  to  his 
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interests  on  most  occasions)  sterns  never  to  have  been  effectually  CHAP, 
obscured  by  any  passion  but  avarice:  he  determined  for.  the  " 
first  time  to  levy  a  heavy  contribution  on  the'  bankers ;  and  thus 
gave  a  destructive  blow  to  all  future  confidence ;  to  the  sources 
of  commercial  enterprize ;  and  to  the  means  of  availing  himself 
on  any  future  occasion  of  the  monied  interest  of  the  country.  Of 
the  sum  fixed  upon  to  be  exacted  firom  £he  bankers^  la  balance 
remained,  for  the  present  unpaid,  of  twenty  lacs  of  pagodas, 
720,000/. :  luid  the  consequence  of  this  stupid  biit.  effectual 
banishncient  of  capital  fi^om  his  dominions,  was  evinced  in  the 
well  known  fact,  that  all  the  subsequent  tortures  inflicted  by 
himself,  and  by  his  successor,  failed  to  realize  this  balance. 
;  A  splendid  embassy  was  in  this  year  dispatched  to  Delhi,  jfof 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  Hyder,  the  imperial  grants  of 
thesoubadaree  of  the  two  Camatics  ^>  in  order  that  an  exterior 
dignity  which  still  commanded  some  resped;,  might  accompany 
the  possession  of  an  authority,  wbidi  h^  had  now  an  early  pros* 
pMt  of  conferrii^  dn  ihimself. 

Political  considerations  had  induced  Monsieur  Lally' to  leave 
the  service  of  Bas^ut  Jong  for  that  of  Nizam  Ali,  ^nd  he  was 
now.  farther  disposed  to  leave  both  for  the  service  'of  Hyder« 
He  had  been  detached  towards  Kumool^  and  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  over,  with  a  fbrc^,  of  100  European  infantrys 
50  European  cavalry,  1000  Native  infantry,  and  two  guns,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  number  which  he  had  stipulated  to  bring ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Hyder  reduced  the  stipulated  pay  of  the 
officer  commanding. 

*  Vijeyapoor  and  Hyderabad. 
DD  2 
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CHAI*.      Ilie  Frenchman  either  outwitted  himself,  or  was  disappoinfed 

■',  by  his  troops ;  his  proposab  of  service  had  included 
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'  European  infantry         -  -        500 

Native  ditto  -  -  5000 

European  cavalry         -  -         300 

Guns  -  -  -  14 

and^  as  the  commandant  of  such  a  force,  his  monthly  pay  was 

fixed  at  5000  rupees.     When  the  first  month's  pay  was  issued 

he  received  2000  rupees,  he  demanded  an  audience,  and  talked, 

and  gasconaded.     ^^  Be  quiet,''  said  Hyder,  ^  and  be  gratefiil 

for  getting  so  much  —  you  have  not  fiilfilled  your  stipulation ; 

and  I  have  overpaid  you  in  prc^ortion  to  your  numbers.  —  I  do 

not  give  an  officer  5000  rupees  a  month  for  the  beauty  of  his 

single  nose." 

A  more  convenient  occasion  may  not  occur  for  explaining, 

that  neither  in  Hyder's  nor  in  Tippoo's  government  was  the 

issue  of  military  pay  regulated  by  any  calendar :  the  abstract 

or  written  statement  of  monthly  pay,   and  hence  in  ordinary 

acceptation,  the  pay  itself,  was  called  a  puttecj  a  Canarese  word 

which  properly  signifies  a  written  statement  of  any  kind.     The 

Hindoo  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  its  numerous  lunar  *  fasts 

and  festivals,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  solar  year  with  the  lunar 

months,  the  difference  being  adjusted,  at  the  proper  intervals, 

by  an  intercalary  months  which  rectifies  the  calendar.     These  are 

mournfiil  revisions    for  an   Indian  army ;    for  the  leap   year 

contains  a  thirteenth  or  supernumerary  month,  which  has  no  pay 

annexed  to  it,  and  by  the  soldiers  is  nicknamed  the  stone  months 

*  Exclusively  of  the  greater  solemnities,  there  are  two  regular  &sts  in  every  month, 
the  devendi  of  the  encreasing^  and  the  same  day  of  the  waning  moon. 
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stones,  as  they  observe^  being  the  only  food  provided  for  them.   CHAP. 
Hyder  made  it  a  merit  to  abolish  the  periodical  discontents 


of  the  stone  month,  but  substituted  an  arrangement  no  less  ^ 
beneficial  to  the  treasury  j  instead  of  one  monthly  puttee  he 
issued  to  the  infantry  two  half-puttees  in  each  month  of  account. 
The  great  convenience  of  this  arrangement  to  the  improvident 
soldiers^  reconciled  them  to  the  artificial  postponements,  for 
which,  ftttivals,  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo  fiumished  such 
numerous  apologies.  A  postponem^it  of  one  or  two  days  in 
each  half  month,  was  scarcely  noticed  —  double  that  number  at 
the  end  of  a  month  would  have  been  a  more  prominent  source 
o£  inconvenience  and  discontent.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
periodical  return  of  the  half-puttee  crept  on  from  sixteen,  its 
original  number,  sometimes  to  twenty  days ;  thus  reducing  the 
year  of  account  to  nine  or  ten  months.  The  troops  were  ha- 
bituated, from  the  first,  to  some  irregularity  in  the  period,  and 
there  was  no  calculation  of  arrears ;  it  was  a  fixed  rule,  that 
whenever  a  puttee^  or  half-putteey  was  issued,  it  was  a  payment 
in  fiiU  of  all  past  demands. 

To  the  Silledar  cavalry,  or  men  mounted  on  horses,  which 
were  their  own  property,  a  whole  puttee  was  issued  once 
in  thirty-five,  and  afterwards  in  forty,  or  even  forty-five  days, 
under  this  singular  arrangement,  that  they  received  rupees  bf 
account,  calculated  at  two*thirds  of  the  actual  value.  These 
puttees  were  called  bees  rosi^  or  puttees  of  twenty  days;  namely, 
two-thirds  of  such  a  month  as  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  and 
paid  for,  the  remaining  third  was  an  arrear  to  be  settled  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  sometimes  of  two  years  j  and  the  mode  of 
paying  these,  arrears  was  always  in  turbans,  silks,  chintzes,  or 
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CKAP.  miicles  obtaihedin  plunder,  perhaps  by  the  very  men  to  whom 
•  '  diey  were  returned,  apd  estimated  to  the  troops  at  about  double 
^  itheir  actual  value.  These  troops  were  allowed  to  retain  half  the 
plunder  they  brought  in,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  them- 
selves wiere.  to  bei  i^ain  plundered  in  this  form,  was  their 
justification  for'  defrauding  the  government  to  the  utmost  extent 
m  their  power*  ^During  Hyder's  government  this  was  difficult, 
under  Tippoor  exactly  the  reverse. 

m:  To  the  stable  ^>horsemen,  •  as  those  were  designated  who  were 
mounted  on  horses' the  property  of  the  state,  the  rupee  of  ac- 
count was :  not  issued,  and  there  were  no  arrears  ;  the  payments 
were  regulated  on  the  ssme  principle  as  those  of  the  infantry, 
except  that  they  received  their  puif^^t  the  same  periods  as  the 
Silledar  horse..  During  Tippoo's  government,  up  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  £kiglish  war  in  1792^  tibe  troops  of  every  description 
received  at  the  rate  of  nine,  and  sometimes  t^n  puttees  in  the 
jftar;  after^tliat  period, '  the  number  was  sometimes  as  low  as 
seven.       - 

Hyder  in  this  year  opened  a  negotiation  with  Abd-ul-Heckeem 
Ukdn,  the  nabob  of  Sarvanoor^  which  terminated  in  a  double 
marriage;  the  eldest  son  of  that  nabob  to  Hyder's  dau^ter^  ; 
and  his  second  son,  Eereem  Saheb,  to  the  daughter  of  Abd- 
ul-Hedceem«  The  half  of  Savanoor,  which  the  Mahrattas  had 
left 'in  his  possession,  had  after  the  conquest  been  restored  by 
Hyderi  on  the  annual  tribute  of  four  lacs  of  rupees  :  the  remaining 
half  was,  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  nabob,  and  the  tribute 
reduced  one  half,  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  for  Hyder'a 

The  most  notorioiis  scold  in  the  south  of  India. 
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service,  two  thousand  select  Pat&n  horse,  to  be  commanded  by  CHAR 

XXL 
two  of  the  nabob's  sons.     Of  the  three  Pat&n  nabobs,  who  had 

made  so  great  a  figure   in  the  *  transactions  of  the  south,  the 

troops,  and  the  resources  of  two  were  now  transferred  to  Hyder ; 

and  the  third  of  Kuraool  *  continued  to  be  a  doubtful  dependent 

on  Nizam  Ali. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  double  alliance,  Abd«-ul-Heckeem  and 
his  whole  family  visited  Seringapatam;  Hyder  went  out  to  meet 
them,  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect ;  and  the 
marriages  were  solemnized,  with  a  degree  of  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence, far  surpassing  all  former  e:Kample  Persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  assembled  to  witness  the  festivity.  The 
whole  capital  was  a  continued  scene  of  exterior  joy  and  re- 
velry ;  but  the  operations  of  police  were  not  intermitted;  and 
the  groans  from  the  dungeons  were  not  permitted  to  disturb 
these  unhallowed  rejoicings. 

From  the  period  of  the  infraction  by  the  English  of  the  treaty 
of  1769,  by  repeatedly  declining  to  affi)rd  the  stipulated  succour, 
Hydet  had  anxiously  wished  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  retaliate 
the  wrong.  But  at  this  time,  ho  far  from  having  meditated  the 
invasion' of  the  succeeding  year,  his  {^reparations  were  exiclusively 
directed  to  resist  the  formidable  invasion,  which  the  ministerial 
faction  of  Poona  Mahrattas,  afler  the  conventional  surrender  of 
an  English  army  at  Worgaum,  and  the  capture  of  their  opponent 
Ragoba,  had  not  only  meditated,  but  openly  announced  to  the 
English,  with  whom  they  considered  their  differences  to  be  ad- 

♦  At  one  time  this  unfortunate  chief  found  it  necessary  to  pay  tribute  to  three 
powers ;  the  Mahrattas  —  Nizam  Ali  —  and  Mysobr. 
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CHAP,  justed.     We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  revert  to  those  trans- 

■  '     actions,  and  in  the  mean  while,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
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the  escape  of  Ragoba  on  the  12th  of  June,  from  Ckolee  Maheswef^ 

on  the  river  Nerbudda,  where  he  had  been  confined  by  Madajee 

Sindia,  and  his  reception  by  General  (Joddard  at  Surat,  suddenly 

induced  the  ministerial  party  at  Poona  to  propose  an  union  with 

Hyder,  instead  of  prosecuting  military  operations  against  him,  as 

they  had  previously  determined. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  marriage  festivities,  that  an  envoy, 
named  Gonetsh  Row  arrived,  to  ofier  to  Hyder  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  infant  Sewai  Madoo  Raw^  (the  posthumous,  or 
reputed  son  of  Narain  Row^  whom  the  ministerial  party  had 
installed  as  Peshwa,)  on  these  auspicious  events.  The  letter  <^ 
congratulation  concluded,  with  referring  to  the  verbal  communi- 
cations of  the  envoy,  for  the  sentiments  of  the  court,  on  matters 
of  political  importance ;  and  a  brief  abstract  of  the  discussions 
which  ensued,  may  afibrd  some  light  to  guide  us  through  the 
maze,  both  of  past  and  subsequent  events. 

The  envoy  represented  that  the  English,  again  espousing  the 
cause  of  t^e  murderer  Ragoba,  now  a  second  time  a  fugitive, 
had  made  war  on  the  Peshwa ;  that  Hyder  equally  with  the 
Mahrattas,  had  cause  to  complain  of  that  nation,  for  a  violation 
of  their  jgng^ements  ;  that  Nizam  Ali  was  equally  well-disposed 
to  the  conunon  cause ;  and  that  the  period  had  arrived,  when  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  ruler  of  Mysoor,  to  unite  with  the  powers 
/  of  Decan,  in  taking  effectual  retribution  ;  that  it  was  necessary 
however  as  a  preliminary  measure,  that  the  confederates  should 
have  the  most  pefffict  ^der9t^ding  with  each  other;  that 
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Hyder  owed  a  balance  of  twenty-five  lacs,  on  account  of  the  treaty  CHAP. 

XX 

of  Trimbuc  Mama,  besides  an  arrear  of  eight  years'  *  p^shcush 


(tribute) ;  that  he  had  levied  large  sums  on  the  poligars  of  Harpo-  ^^^^ 
nelly,  and  that  vicinity,  wIm)  were  properly  the  tributaries  of 
Foona;  and  lastly,  that  he  had  ¥n*ested  fix>m  the  Mahratta 
state,,  the  whole  of  their  territory  between  the  Toombuddra 
and  Kistna ;  and  previously  to  entering  on  the  offensive  league, 
which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  missicm,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  evacuate  the  countries  he  had  seized,  and  make 
an  amicable  composition  of  the  pecuniary  claims. 

On  the  part  of  Hyder,  it  was  replied,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  poligars  in  question  were  the  r^ular  dependants  of 
Sera ;  that  the  grant  of  the  countries  between  the  rivers  had 
been  made  to  him  for  a  valuable  consideration,  by  Ragoba,  the 
heir,  and  actual  head  of  the  Government ;  and  that  the  account 
of  the  tribute  had  been  adjusted  with  the  same  person,  and 
the  balance  acknowledged  to  be  paid  f,  through  the  medium  of 
Baagee  Bow  Burva  his  accredited  envoy. 

Goneish  Row  retorted,  that  Ragonaut  Row  was  a  murderer» 
and  an  expelled  usurper,  who  had  fled  to  foreigners  for  refi^^ 
and  that  his  concessions  were  notoriously  of  no  validity. 

To  these  allegations  it  was  replied,  that  Hyder  left  it  to  the 
contending  parties,  to  decide  which  of  them  ought  to  be  consi- 
tiered  as  usurpers ;   and  had  no  intention  to  dispute  the  rights 
which  by  th^  actual  possession  of  the  (rovemment,  the  ministe- 
riid  party  had  for  the  present  acquired ;  or  to  acknowledge,  or 

♦  Peshcuskj  from  PSsh  kusheeden^  (Pers.)  to  bring  forward  or  present;  the  word 
thus,  originally  signified  an  ofleruig,  and  in  its  subsequent  use,  the  vokmtary  gift 
became  a  tribute. 

f  He  had  actually  paid  sixteen  laes. 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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£HAP.  reject,  the  filiati<m  of  the  present  Peikwa ;  but  that  it  was  a  foul 

XX 
s-ssss  calumny  to  brand  as  a  murderer,  Ragoba,  who  had  actually  re- 

^  ceived  a  wound  in  the  defence  of  thfe  person  with  whose  murder 
lie  was  changed  \  and  that  while  the  xxmriocation  of  pregnant 
females,  shut  up  in  Foomnder  with  the  wido^  of  Narain  Eow, 
h^  ii6t  yet  determined  whether  they  should  be  able  to  produce 
a^  iX^aie  infant  amoiig  them,  it'  was  absurd' to  question  the  validity 
ofthe  acts  of  the«  lineal  heir,  ahd  actual  possessor  of  the  power 
of^thestatd  ,.  ^ 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  a  discussion,  which  termi-- 
nated  m  an  agreement,  that  the  grants  of  Bagoba  to  Hyder 
^should  be  confirmed,:  with  regard  to  the  territory  between  the 
rivers  ;^  all  past  demands  w^re  declared:  to  be  dischatged^i  eleven 
lacs  of  rupees  wad  fixed  as  the  annual  payment  to  be  henceforth 
.made  by  Hydeif  ^  the  whole  of  his  "Vpossessiohs^  (thfck  for  thfe 
^eurretit  year  to  be  paid  in  advasice^)  and  ion  ihefte  conditions, 
iHyder '«Qgaged  to  put  forth  his  whdle^foite,  to  xombine  with 
the  confederates,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  nation  fix>tii 
India.  Nizam 'Ali  invading  the  northern  Gircars;  the'Mahrat- 
^ttts  of  Berar,  JMEalwft,  tfnd  the  more  northern  parts  of  Hindoi^^an, 
attacking  the  territories  of  Bengal,  and  Bahar;  liiose  of  Poena 
and  the  south  operating  on  the  side  of  Bombay  ;  while  Hyder, 
Ikccompanied  by  2000  chosen:  Mahrattas,  rather  as  a  guard  of  ob- 
servation, than;  an  aid,  should  direct  his  whole  force  towards 
Maiit^s.  '^he  detail  of  these  negotiations  was  adjusted  at  Se^ 
ringiqpatam ;  at  their  conclusion,  Noor  Mahonimed  Khan  and 
Narain  Row,  accompanied  Gonelsh  Row  to  Poona,  as  the 
vakeels  or  ambassadc^rs  of  Hyder,  who  commenced  the  most  active 
preparations  for  the  serious  performance  of  his  part  of  the  compact. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Retrospect  qfHyder^s  relatims  with  the  English^  wice  1769  —  Disgrace" 
fid  intrigttes  qf  Mahommed  AU  in  England  ^^  Direct  negotiatidn  with 
the  ministry  —  who  send  &ut  Sir  John  Lindsay  as  ambassador —  Unites 
in  Mahommed  AWs  views  Jbr  the  infraction  qf  (he  treaty  with  Hyder — 
Error  of  the  treaty  (f  1769  now  practically  discovered  in  I77O— Di^ 
cusmns  regarding  Tofgore  ^-^  siege  qf  that  place  in  1771  —  Trimbvc 
Mama  threatens  to  reUei>e  it  —  bought  off  by  Mahommed  AU-^and 
sold  to  bbth  parties  ^^  Mahommed  AU  fabricates  a  mock  Mahratta  hwa^ 
sion  —  Deception  tmoeiled — Strange  proceedings  qf  the  royal  negotia^ 
tor  —  Able  statement  qf  the  nature  qf  the  EngRsh  domeai&n  with  Ma» 
honmied  AU — Prdposalqfthe  Mahrattas  in  I77I  to  unite  xi^th  Hyder  Jbr 
the  conquest  of  the  South  and  East  —  Manly  and  cimdid  avowals  of  Hy- 
der to  the  English  —  His  most  advantageous  qffsrs  rejected — through 
the  ir^kience  (f  Mahommed  AU  —  Hyder^s  u^avourable  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattas  in  177^  —  the  consequence  qf  his  adherence  to  these  poUti- 
cal  principles  —  Tanjore  taken  by  the  EngUsh  in  I773  —  Hyder^s  em- 
bassy to  Madras  —  renews  his  qffers  qf  alUance  —  again  frustrated  by 
Mahommed  AU —Resentment  qfthe  Mahrattas  for  the  capture  qf  Tan^ 
jore  — Mahommed  AU  sends  an  embassy  to  Hyder  —  a  mere  mockery  — 
they  are  dismissed  in  1775  with  an  eapUcit  intimation  qf  Hyder^s  senti* 
mients  —  Mahommed  AU  occupies  and  improves  the  fortress  qfTargore 
''^  raises  an  army — determines  on  resistance  to  the  orders ftr  its  restf^ 
tution  ^^  fails  when  the  time  arrives  —  restored  to  the  Raja  by  Lord 
Pigot  in  1776  —  cabal  qf  private  creditors,  and  Mahommed  AU  obtaim 
the  revolutionary  arrest  qf  Lord  Pigot  in  the  same  year  ^-^  durst  not 
proceed  the  meditated  length  of  restoring  Tanjore  —  EngUsh  connewum^ 
with  the  Mahrattas  —  Colonel  Upton^s  treaty  qf  17j6  —  Ragobii  — 
Designs  qf  the  French  conneadon  with  Hyder -^  with  Poona  through 
Mr.  St.  Lubin^  1777  —  A  party  at  Poona  propose  to  restore  Ragoba  — 
consequent  treaty  qf  Bombay  ^^  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hastings  -^-^correit 
and  enlarged  views  qf  that  stdtesmdn -r»  Diplomatic  and  miU^ary  mea^ 
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sureSf  1778  —  Designs  qfihe  French-^  disdwered — and  anticipated — 
Tardy  and  weak  measures  at  Bombay — Field  deputies -^  Army  ad^ 
vances  —  is  foiled  —  Convention  qf  Wargaum  —  disavowed  by  the 
Governor  of  Bombay — Army  under  Goddard  crosses  to  Surat — Mi- 
nisterial party  at  Poona  make  advances  for  peace^  I779 — and  avow 
their  design  qf  marching  against  Hyder  —  Escape  qf  Ragoba  to  Ge- 
neral Goddard^  changes  ffieir  politics,  and  makes  them  unite  with  Hyder 
as  above  related  —  Relations  with  Nizam  Alt  —  Guntoor  Sircar  and 
Bazdbit  Jung — Erroneotis  views  in  the  connejcion  qf  Madras  with  that 
chitf —  March  a  corps  to  join  him — opposed  by  Hyder  —  Returns — 
Resentment  qf  Nizam  Ali  —  appeased  by  the  wise  measures  qfMr.  Has^ 
tings  —  Return  from  digression — Correspondence  qf  Hyder  with  Ma* 
dras  in  1778  —  evades  negotiation  —  EngUsh  at  length  desirous  qf  a 
treaty  with  Hyder -^  but  the  period  had  passed  away -^  Capture  qf 
JPondicherry  stated  —  that  qfMdh^  announced^  1779  —  Hyder  eapBciib/ 
avows  hostility  in  that  event —  Mdhe  with  Hyder^s  colours  displayed 
with  those  of  the  French^  faUs  —  Hyder^s  open  declarations  qf  intended 
hostility  —  Mission  qf  Schwartz  to  Hyder — Strange  mystery  nefver 
explained  —  Mission  of  Mr.  Grey  —  Negotiation  fails  —  Reiterated 
hostile  declarations  qf  Hyder  —  Torpor  at  Madras  —  roused  byihein^ 
vasion. 

CHAP.  Xhe  complex  character  of  the  transactions  in  which  Hyder  had 
XXL  ^        ^  ^  ^  -^ 

been  engiEiged  with  the  native  powers,  since  the  conclusion  'of  his 
treaty  with  the  English  in  1769,  has  suggested  the  convenience  of 
reserving  for  a  separate  retrospect  an  account  of  his  rdations 
with  that  state  during  the  same  period,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  take  a  distinct  and  unbroken  view  of  its  political  con- 
dition, at  the  period  of  the  impending  war,  which  threatened  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  British  power  in  India. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  dicovered  and 
communicated  to  Mahommed  Ali  by  an  European  adviser,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  mission  of  an  agent  to  England  in  the  year 
1767,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  interest  in  the 
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administration  and  legislature  of  that  country.    To  open  a  direct  CHAP, 
intercourse  with  the  sovereign  of  England ;  to  throw  off  the  sssassss 
control  of  the  local  English  Government,  and  render  it  subordi*     '^^* 
nate  to  himself;  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  French  and 
English  nations  in  India ;   to  render  them  severally  his  instru- 
ments of  imperial  conquest,   afterwards   of  their  own   mutual 
destruction,   and  ultimately  to  expel  them   both^,   were  the 
views  which  at  intervals  undesignedly  unfolded  themselves  in 
a  long  and  laboured  course   of  intrigue ;    in  which   English 
gentlemen  could  make  open  and  undisguised  offers  of  their 
services  to  become  Directors  f  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
members  of  a  more  august  assembly,  to  a  nabob  of  Arcot,  a 
pageant,  if  possible,  more  deceived  than  deceiving,  who  is  stated 
to  have  returned  %  eight  members  in  one  British  Parliament 

Services  §  performed  and  to  be  performed  in  this  unhallowed 
cause,  assumed  the  portentous  shape  of  an  overwhelming  pri- 
vate debt,  chargeable  by  the  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain 

*  I  have  stated  no  inference  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  proved  by  written 
documents  and  indisputable  facts,  known  to  persons  now  living. 

f  Documents  adverted  to  in  p.  55*  of  this  volume. 

:|:  Burke's  speech  on  the  Camatic  debts,  the  only  performance  of  that  great  man 
on  India  affairs,  which  abounds  in  solid  truth,  as  well  as  splendid  eloquence.  Mr. 
Burke  himself  was,  however,  not  a  mere  spectator  in  the  Indian  transactions  of 
that  period.  A  complete  history  of  the  internal  policy  of  those  times,  would  be 
highly  curious  and  instructive  to  the  reader;  but  as  yet  too  obnoxious,  *^  recentibus 
odiis,''  for  a  compiler  of  this  day.     The  materials  are  perfectly  accessible. 

^  Besides  the  speculative  ^ptoperty  in  b<md8,  for  the  repayment  of  mon^  not  lent ; 
there  were  more  solid  remunerations.  Three  members  of  the  Council  of  Oovem- 
ment  of  Madras,  obtained  a  large  assignment  of  territorial  revenue  in  1767,  which 
gradually  emerged  to  light  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  Court  of  Directors 
comment  on  the  dransaction,  in  the  following  terms ;  <<  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
Sec.  &c  have  in  this  instance  unfaithfully  betrayed  their  trust;  abandoned  the  Com- 
pany's interest;  and  prostituted  its  influence  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  in- 
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CHJWR  &R  the  rev^ues  of  Arcot,  to  the  direct  prejudice  of  national 

XXI 

.         cUhns :  a  British  adminbtration  subverted  and  undermined  the 

^779.  GOttstatuted  authorities  in  India^  by  giving  the  sanctioti  of  the 
toyal  authority  to  a  plenipotentiary  diaiged  with  independent, 
indefinite^  and  unintelligible  powers,  to  the  native  states.  Ma- 
jesty was  degraded  by  affixing  the  royal  signatures  to  letters 
addressed,  as  to  an  equal,  to  this  factitious  sovereign  of  English 
manufacture.  An  ambassador,  (Sir  John  Lindsay,)  with  cx>n- 
<^led  powenj,  was  deputed  in  the  ostensible  charad;er.of  the 
commander  of  a  firigate,  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon  and  star  of 
the  Order  of  the  Badi^  a  representative  of  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  to  Mahommed  Ali.  With  these  dignities,  the 
d.mbaasador  burst  at  once  upon  the  governor  and  council,  as  if 
by  ambuscade ;  and  became  from  that  time  a  partizan  of  this 
foreign  power  to  which  he  was  deputed,  against  the  delegated 
government  of  his  own  nation. 

When  Hyder,  on  the  invasion  of  Mysoor  by  M^doo  Row  in 
1770,  demanded  from  the  Government  of  Madras  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  1769,  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  Mr.  Du  Pre 
in  negotiating  the  2d  article  of  that  treaty  began  to  be  distinctly 
unfolded.  Mahommed  Ali  whose  views  required  the  extinction 
of  Hyder  as  the  very  first  step  in  his  march  of  general  conquest ; 
reminded  the  government  that  being  no  party  to  that  treaty, 

dividuals,  whilst  the;  interest  of  the  Compaay  i&  alinost  totally  neglected,  and  pay- 
ments to  us  rend^ed  extremely  precarious." 

These  transactions  afford  some  partial  explanation  of  two  facts  relatiTe  to  the 
war  of  1 767 ;  l^t,  the  want  of  fimds  for  conducting  it,  and  2d,  the  unhappy  prevaloice 
of  Mahommed  All's  councils  in  its  mismanagement  It  is  not  intended  to  class  all 
the  debts  of  Mahommed  Ali  in  one  and  the  same  unprincipled  mass.  A  few  had 
an  honourable  origin. 
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lie  was  not  bound  to  furnish  funds  for  its  execution.     (It  will  be  CHAP* 
recollected  that  he  had  fraudulently  refused  to  execute  according  s-ssas 
to  compact  the  instrument  of  his  participation.)  And  the  King's    *'^* 
plenipotentiary  ever  acting  in  unison  with  Mahommed  Ali^  up- 
braided the  Grovemment  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  concluded^  as  an  argument  to  impeach  its  validity ;  ^^  the 
time  wheuy  the  place  where^  the  peace  was  made/'  are  the  insi- 
nuations of  the  minister ;  ^  a  peace  (as  the  Directors  afterwacds 
remark))  to  which  the  want  of  aid  from  his  idol  compelled  us ;" 
*^  such  (as  they  emphatically  observe,)  are  the  honours^  &c.  (of 
the  royal  mission)  the  honour  of  humbling  the  East  India  Com- 
pany before  the  throne  of  Mahommed  Ali  Ehan."^   llie  nabob 
and  royal  plenipotentiary  urged  not  merely  a  pasiiive  infraction 
of  the  tieaty,  butiits  active  violation,  without  one  assignable 
pretext,   by  uniting  with  M4doo  Bow  for  the  destri^bction  <^ 
Hyder;  and  the  Grovernment  finding  itself  pledged  to  ^1  the 
practical  evils  of  an  offensive  alliance  with  Hyder,  which  they 
had  so  carefrdly  professed  to  avoid ;  feeling  the  impossibility  of 
executing  the  treaty  in  opposition  to  the  nabob  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  Majesty,  and  resolved  not  to  destroy  the  power 
which  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to  defend}  evaded /the  whole 
question j  by  representing  both  to  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  the  result  of  a  reference  whleh  they  had 
made  on  the  subject  to  their  superiors  in  England^         : 

A  LongitndmystenouB  reserve,  assumed  by  Mahommed  All,  in 
conpequence  of  the  refrisal  of  the  Grovemment  to  accede  to  his 
designs,  suddenly  chained  about  th^  be^ning  of  the' year  1771,    1 77i. 

'     »  Company's  Recovds;     •        .^ 
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CHAP,  to  the  most  open  and  confidential  communication,  as  the  prelude 

2\  -^  *^ 

'  to  an  under-plot  which  required  the  employment  of  the  Com- 
patty's  army*     A  question  raised  into  serious  notice,  by  the  gold 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  zeal  of  their  envoys,  for  m^ny 
years  caused  the  British  press  to  teem  with  the  crudities  of  its 
European  advocates,  namely,   whether,  ^'  according  to  the  con^* 
stitution  of  the  Mogul  empire,"  the  Raja  of  Tanjour  were  the 
subject  of  Mahommed  Ali,  or  an  independent  prince  —  whether 
a  creature  of  the  imagination  had  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  usurpers  the  right  to  oppress  a  foreign  people.     The  only 
constitutional  dependence  of  this  Raja,    was  on  the  Mahratta 
state ;    and  this  dependence,    which  the   Mahrattas  uniformly 
claimed,   and  he  acknowledged,    made  him  the  deputy  of  an 
usurping  deputy.     According  to  the  law  of  the  strongest,  the 
acUial  payment  of  tribute  had  practically  established  the  claim 
of  Mahommed  Ali  to  its  continuance  as  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  be  the  strongest  Long  priority  of  usurpation,  and  a  more  just 
and  lenient  government,  if  such  a  claim  were  happily  ttvailable  in 
fioich  discussions,    were  on   the   side  of  the  Raja ;  and  he   was 
encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  his  countrymen,  then  campaigning 
in  Mysoor,  to  resist  the  demand.     The  nabob  required  from  the 
British  Government  an  army  to  enforce  it  j  and  they,  for  the  first 
time  desired,  before  a  force  should  be  assembled,  to  be  satisfied 
regarding  the  resources  fi*om  which  the  expences  were  to  be  paid. 
These  were  of  necessity  adjusted  ;  and  the  army  moved  in  Sep- 
tember, 1771,  for  the  siege  of  Tanjour.     The  Raja  had  paid 
Trimbuc  Row  five  lacs  in  advance,  on  the  promise  of  his  march^ 
ing  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  that  chief  had  drawn  from  the  warfare 
in  Mysoor,   a  considerable  body,   which  threatened  to  descend 
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into  the  province  of  Arcot ;   but  four  lacs  from  Mahommed  AH  CHAP; 

XXI. 
arretted  their  progress.     The  siege  was  considerably  advanced, 


biit  was  raised  on  the  15th  of  November,  on  the  payment  to  Ma-  * 

hommed  Ali  of  a  large  contribution.  Trimbuc  Row,  like  a  true 
Mahratta,  had  sold  himself  to  both  parties,  and  Mahommed  Ali 
wias  enabled  by  the  compromise,  to  make  a  merit  with  the  Poona 
Mahrattas,  the  ostensible  lords  paramount  of  Tanjour,  of  having 
desisted  from  the  capture  of  that  place  out  of  pure  deference  to 
their  friendship.  But  the  mysteries  of  the  scene  were  not  yet 
completed.  Although  the  Grovemment  of  Madras,  had  openly  an*- 
nounced  to  Hyder,  and  to  the  Mahrattas,  the  receipt  of  answers  to  jan. 
their  reference  to  England,  which  positively  prohibited  their  assist-  ^  ^^^* 
aiite  to  either ;  they  were  still  to  be  firightaied  into  the  belief  of  a 
Mahratta  invasion,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  join  in 
tlie  destruction  of  Hyder ;  and  by  a  secret  und^standing,  the  Mah-^ 
rattias  even  proceeded  to  plunder  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Arcot  i^ 
but  Mahommed  Ali,  by  declining  the  aid  of  the  British  troops 
for  their  expulsion,  omveiled  and  terminated  the  deception.* 

During  this  scene  of  childish  fraud,  the  royal  plenipotentiary, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mahommed  Ali,  opened  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  Trimbuc  Row,  of  the  progress  of  which, 
during  its  existence,  the  local  government  was  kept  in  profound 
ignorance,  but  at  its  dose  were  gravely  informed  by  the  joyal 
envoy,  "  that  he  had  proposed  to  the  Mahra;ttas,  in  His  Majesty's 
name,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  their  nation,  the  English, 
and  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known;  and  that  he  understood  Jrom  the  nabob  that  they  (the 

*  See  the  extracts  immediately  foUowing, 
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CHAP.  Mahrattas)  had  acceded  to  these  proposals  and  withdrawn  their 

'    troops*"  —  "  Would  it  not  (say  the  Government  of  Madras)  have 

'^'       been  more  conformable  to  circumstances  to  have  said,  that  the 

Fdt).29. 

Mahrattas  were  desirous,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  to  cease  hos- 
tilities against  the  nabob ;  for  neither  the  English  nor  the  nabob 
have  committed  any  hostilities  against  them :  the  nabob  would 
not  even  consent  to  our  moving  an  army  to  protect  his  borders, 
which  the  Mahrattas  were  plundering,  while  we  remained  peaceful 
spectators/'  —  *^  Why  (they  continue)  an  answer  hath  not  been 
returned  by  the  Mahratta  general  to  the  minister  of  the  crown, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  King  condescended  to  make  the  pro- 
posal ;  or  whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  only  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  it  may  not  become  us  to 
enquire."  The  same  able  performance  *  contains  the  following 
judicious  observations,  on  the  nature  of  the  English  connecticHi 
with  Mahommed  Ali,  "  Without  money  or  resources,  your 
apparent  strength  is  real  weakness ;  and  if  we  must  continue  to 
be  charged  with  the  defence  of  an  extensive  country,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  numerous  army,  and  the  support  of  an  intricate 
political  system,  without  authority,  without  the  command  of 
money  or^provisions,  and  without  consequence,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  in  opposition  to  the  power  who  commands  all  these:  sudi 
a  system  is  not  to  be  varnished  with  specious  descriptions;  it 
may  subsist  for  a  while  on  the  accidental  weakness  and  embarrass- 
ments of  our  neighbours,  but  unless  some  effectual  remedy  be 
applied,  it  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  ruin/* 
While  the  Government  of  Madras  were  thus  restrained  by  in- 

*  General  letter  to  England,  2Sth  February,  1772. 
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superable  impediments  from  the  performance  of  their  engage*  CHAP- 
ments  to  Hyder,  and  Mahommed  Ali  was  thus  obstructed  by  -  ■- 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  JVl.  Du  Pre^  in  his  views  of  uniting  ^^^^ 
with  the  Mahrattas ;  that  state>  whose  direct  object  was  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  south,  proposed  to  Hyder  to  compromise  their 
differences,  and  unite  for  the  conquest  of  the  lower  countries,  to 
the  eastward.  Hyder  made  known  these  proposals  to  the  English 
Government ;  stated  that  he  considered  an  union  with  the  Mah* 
Tattas,  to  be  directly  contrary  to  his  interests  j  and  the  conquest 
of  Arcot,  through  the  medium  of  Mysoor,  to  involve  his  own  in- 
evitable ruin ;  that  he  had  hitherto  opposed  their  unreasonable 
demands  on  Mysoor,  in  the  confident  hope  of  receiving  from  the 
English,  the  aid  stipulated  by  treaty,  and  would  continue  resist- 
ance as  long  as  hope  should  remain ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
influence  which  had  hitherto  prevented  their  performance  of  the 
compact ;  that  he  was  willing  to  forget  the  causes  of  personal 
animosity  towards  Mahommed  Ali,  and  to  hope  that  the  English 
would  mediate  a  reconciliation;  he  authorized  his  envoys  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  condition  of  prompt  and  effectual  aid,  the  immediate 
payment  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  cession  to  the  English 
of  the  provinces  of  BaramahAl,  Salem  and  Ahtoor ;  and  finaUy, 
the  ambassadors  were  directed  openly  to  announce,  in  the  event 
of  the  rejection  of  all  these  advances,  Hyder's  reluctant  de- 
termination to  throw  himself  on  the  French  for  support,*  To 
these  ingenuous  proposals,  the  Government  felt  themselves 
unable  to  make  a  suitable  return  ;  Mahommed  Ali  admitted 
the  correctness  of  Hyder's  statement  regarding  the  views  of 
the   Mahrattas ;    but    **  that    the    friendship    of   the    English 

•in  October,  1771- 
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CHAP,  ought  not  to  be  purchased  with  money,"  was  an   effusion  of 
■■  political  Quixotism,  not  very  advisedly  risked,  by  the  author  of 

^77^^  that  breach  of  faith,  which  produced  the  sordid  substitution  of 
intere^ed  motives ;  and  who  in  the  whole  of  his  connexion  with 
the  English  nation,  had  uniformly  tar|iished  their  proudest  tro- 
phies, with  moral  shatne  and  political  dishonour.     Hyder  evinced 

June  the  earnestness  and  the  soundness  of  his  political  views,  by  afters 
wards  consenting  to  the  humiliating  peace  which  we  have  de- 
sci^ibed  in  preference  to  the  delusive  strength  which  was  oBfered 
to  him  by  the  Mahrattas,  in  their  proposal  for  a  joint  conquest 
ofDrauveda. 

We  have  incidentally  noticed  the  mission  to  Madras,  which 
Hyder  deemed  material  to  his  interests,  when  preparing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  intestine  commotions  of  t^e  Mahratta  state  { 
the  same  circumstances  had  suggested  to  Mahommed  Ali^ 
the  present  moment,  as  the  most  favourable,  for  realising  his 
l<»ig  projected  design  of  possessing  the  fort  and  tferritorjr  of 
Tanjour.  An  English  army  under  General  Joseph  Smith,  equips 
p^  with  ihe  means  of  a  regular  siege,  arrived  before  the  place 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  carried  it  by  assault  on  the  ^  17th  of 
September.  This  new  ground  of  jealousy  between  Mahommed 
All  and  the  Mahrattas,  augmented  the  hopes  of  Hyder  with  re* 
gbrd  to  the  success  of  his  mission :  his  ambassadors  ^  arrived  at 
Madras  in  December  1773,  and  opened  their  proposals ;  which 
were  simply  for  a  treaty  (renewing  the  violated  conditions  of 
1769,)  to  be  executed  by  the  English,  by  Hyder,  and  Mahom- 
nied  Ali,  and  by  the  two  latter  to  be  confirmed  by  an  oath  oh 

•  Aly  Zeman  Khan  and  Mhedee  Aly  KhSn. 
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the  Kordn*     Mahommed  Ali  repeated  his  former  objections  to  CHAP, 
this  allianoe,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  his  argument,  a  reason 


from  which  ordinary  statesmen  would  have  deduced  an  opposite 
conclusion ;  namely,  that  the  Mahrattas,  confessedly  entertain- 
ing views  of  conquest  over  the  whole  south,  would  be  too  strong 
for  the  united  forces  of  the  allies^    In  the  course  of  discussion 
however,  he  admitted,  that  after  the  capture  of  Tanjour,  th^. 
Mahrattas  woidd  cease  to  place  reliance  in  his  promises;  and 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  strengthen  himself,   by  sn  alli&nce 
with  Hyder.    So   long  as    these    apprehensions  continued,  h^ 
seemed  to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  the  Government  of  Madras, 
regarding  the  impolicy  of  encreasing  a  power  already  too  for- 
midable ;  he  passed  with  facility  to  the  most  graciouEi  depoil^ 
ment  towards  Hyder^s  ambassadors  ;  he  overwhelmed  them  with 
assurances  of  the  most  inviolable  confidence  and  friendship,  to 
the  extent  of  unfolding  all  his  designs,  for  the  extension  of  the 
true  faith  ;  and  ^  the  delight  *  with  which  they  should  hereafter 
mutually  view,  from  the  terrace  on  which  they  were  then  seatedy 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  infidel  Englishman  over  the  surf  which 
foamed  at  their  feet ;"  he  even  submitted  to  the  Government 
the  draft  of  his  project  for  a  treaty :  in  which  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  he  proposed,  as  a  special  article,  that  the  subjects 
of  each  who  might  fljf  wway  in  diggmt  should  be  reciprocally 
given  up ;  confirming  with  his  own  hand,  a  fact  which  I  have 
stated  on  other  grounds  of  information,  that  his  interior  rule  was 
more  oppressive  than  even  that  of  Hyder  Ali*     The  negotiations 

*  Letter  of  the  ambassadors  to  Hyder,  found  at  Seringapatam  in  1799.  Ma- 
hommed Ali,  however,  made  known  to  the  government,  that  he  affected  an  exclusive 
attachment  to  Hyder. 
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CHAP,  were  continued ;  and  when  Ragonaut  Row  in   1774  was  pro- 
,  ceeding  south  after  his  advantageous  peace  with  Nizam  Ali,  he 

^'^^^  shewed  his  keen  resentment  for  the  capture  of  Tanjour,  and  the 
general  character  of  his  designs,  by  the  demands  which  pre- 
ceded his  approach.  First,  to  join  in  the  extirpation  of  Hyder ; 
second,  to  restore  Tanjour ;  "  which  belongs  to  the  Sahoo  *  Ra- 
.  jah:"  third,  to  pay  choute,  (a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,)  and  Ser 
D^shmoukee  (an  additional  tenth) ;  claims  which  we  shall  here- 
after attempt  to  unravel ;  but  the  intrigues  at  Poona  compelled 
him  to  return ;  and  a  series  of  adventures,  not  within  the  direct 
scope  of  our  design,  which  were  encountered  by  that  chief, 
would  furnish  abundant  materials  for  a  separate  and  interefting 
narrative.  Successive  and  groundless  apprehensions  of  treachery 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  seem  to  have  been  the  bane  of  his 
political  career ;  and  the  abundant  occupation  of  the  Mahratta 
state  in  these  intestine  broils,  relieved  Mahommed  Ali  from 
nis  more  immediate  fears,  and  disposed  him  to  resume  his  former 
political  views. 

The  British  act  of  parliament  of  1773,  among  other  remote 
benefits,  had  perhaps  suggested  to  His  Majesty's  ministers  the  ex* 
pediency  of  revoking  the  powers  of  their  Indian  plenipot^itiary 
which  certainly  had  not  been  creditable  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
councils ;  and  the  same  act,  in  its  immediate  result,  had  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Government  of  Madras  to  refer,  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  General  at  Bengal,  the  proposed  al- 
liance with  Hyder}  but  imperfect  communications  and  inex- 
plicable delays,  protracted  their  decision;  ambassadors f  sent 

*  The  pageant  Mahratta  sovereign,  imprisoned  at  Siitara^ 
f  Al^  Nawaz  Kh&n  and  Se^ed  Futt^  Ali, 
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by    Mahommed   All   to    Seringapatam    immediately   after   the  CHAP, 
return  of  the  Mysoreans,  endeavoured  to   amuse   Hyder   with 


successive  evasions;  but  in  May  1775  that  sagacious  chief  dis-  ^77*"^'^ 
gusted  with  procrastination,  and  distinctly  perceiving  the  secret 
workings  of  the  same  crooked  poHcyf  which  had  uniformly  im- 
peded his  alUance  with  the  EngUsh,  dismissed  the  envoys,  with 
a  civil  letter,  intimating,  in  polite  terms,  that  as  the  climate 
appeared  to  be  unfavourable  to  their  health,  he  could  not  ' 
subject  them  to  farther  inconvenience :  but  in  his  personal 
audience  of  leave,  he  was  sufficiently  explicit:  "you  are  re- 
spectable men*'  (said  he)  "  and  have  acted  in  conformity  to 
your  orders ;  for  seventeen  months  you  have  practised  evasion, 
till  you  are  ashamed  of  the  part  you  have  to  perform :  I  will 
relieve  you  from  the  embarrassment,  for  I  will  no  longer  be 
trifled  with ;  your  master  is  desirous  of  shortening  the  thread 
of  amity,  but  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  he  will  be 
glad  to  renew  the  advances  which  I  have  condescended  to  press 
upon  him  in  vain  :  I  have  sincerely  wished  for  an  alliance  in 
that  quarter,  but  I  must  do  without  it,  and  you  must  return 
and  say  so."  One  of  the  envoys  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  observation,  and  his  recorded  report  on  his  return,  of  the 
views  and  intentions  of  Hyder,  was  absolutely  prophetic  of  every 
event  that  subsequently  occurred  from  1775  to  1780. 

The  capture  of  Tanjour  had  infused  the  greatest  activity  into 
all  Mahommed  Ali's  projects  of  sovereign  rule ;  he  improved  the 
fortifications  of  tliat  place  at  an  enormous  ex  pence  ;  garrisoned  it 
with  liis  own  troops  i  and  augmented  his  regular  force  to  twelve 
thousand  sepoys,  seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  fifteen  hundred 
artillery ;  the  whole  of  which  had  now  attained  a  respectable 
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C:hap.  degree  bf  discipline  and  efficiency,  und^  officers,  on  whose  iide- 
'  lity  to  their  new  master,  the  absurd  confidence  was  apparently 

''^*  reposed,  of  relying  on  an  oblivion  of  their  prior  and  paramount 
duties  a3  Englishmen.  His  plans  being  matured,  he  stated  to  the 
Governor,  In  a  public  conference,  that  his  second  son  Ameer- 
'ul-Omra,  who  had  organized  this  force,  was  about  to  proceed  to 
assume  the  conmiand  of  Tanjour;  that  he  mentioned  the  cir- 
'  cumstance,  not  for  the  purpose  of  asking  advice,  but  of  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  as  an  independent  ^  sovereign.  The  intention 
must  at  this  time  have  been  either  expressly  known,  or  pro- 
bably inferred ; .  that  early  orders  from  England  would  arrive 
for .  restoring  the  country  to  the  Raja ;  and  if  the  notification 
we  have  stated  had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  have  pointed 
to  a  resistance  of  these  orders.  Liord  Pigot  arrived  in  Decern'* 
ber,  charged  with  their  execution ;  and  when  the  moment  for 
decision  arrived^  Mahommed  Ali  discovering  thef  erroneous 


*  The  sovereignty  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  grants  of  the  Mogul,  were  alter- 
nately used  by  Mahommed  Ali,  as  the  grounds  of  his  pretensions ;  the  former  to 
alarm  the  English,  r^arding  a  guarantee  without  existence,  and  the  latter,  when 
it  suited  the  argument,  to  represent  his  independence  of  all  European  power.  The 
course  of  these  discussions  required  that  the  former  should  be  most  prominent;  he 
affirmed,  that  he  had  never  asked  ike  Company  to  cbtain  for  him  the.  royal  grants^ 
i^pointing  him  Nabob  of  Arcot,  independent  of  the  Soubadar  of  Decan.  The  absence 
of  truth  and  modesty  m  this  assertion,  is  suffickntly  curious;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
refrain  from  examining  the  question^  whether,  if  these  shadows  of  authority  were  to 
be  employed  at  all,  the  Ejiglish  might  not,  with  somewhat  more  of  political  foresight, 
(sinpe  it  was  equally  easy,)  have  rendered  themselves  the  sovereigns,  and  Maliommed 
Mi  their  deputy,  or  nabob. 

t  When  the  error  was  discovered,  there  was  a  second  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
European  officers.  Ameer-'ul-Omra,  vain  and  weak,  as  he  was  ambitious  iand  un^ 
principled,  bad  an  ill  choice  of  confidants,  and  one  of  them  unwarily  betrayed  the 
secret,  that  <^  in  a  few  weeks  the  Feringee^  (European  officers,)  heads  would  fly  one 
way,  and  their  topees^  (bats,)  another ;''  but  he  found  that  in  this  purpose  also  his 
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grounds  of  his  calculating  on  the  treason  of  his  English  officers,  CHAP* 

XXI 
suffered  all  his  mighty  preparations  to  dissolve  j   the  fort  was  /     -l  ■ 


occupied   by    British  troops  on   the  9th    February  1776;    and    ^^^^' 
Lord  Pigot  personally  superintended  the  formal  restoration  of 
the  Rajah's  authority  in  the  month  of  April. 

A  curious  evidence  of  Mahommed  Ali's  designs  was  exhibited 
in  his  secret  transactions  with  the  East  India  Company  of  Den- 
mark. A  commission  for  military  stores  was  given  through 
Ameer  'ul  Omra  to  the  Danish  Governor  of  Tranquebar  ;  and  the 
first  lot>  amounting  to  seven  thirteen-inch  mortars,  twenty-six 
brass  field  pieces,  with  a  proportion  of  shells  and  shots  four  thou- 
sand musquets  and  carbines,  two  thousand  saddles,  &c.  &c, 
arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  1776,  after  the  restoration  of  that  place 
to  the  Rajah  by  Lord  Pigot  All  practicable  secrecy  was  observed 
with  regard  to  these  stores  until  Hyder's  invasion  in  1780,  when 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Hughes,  at  Mahommed  AU*g  request,  caused 
them  to  be  conveyed  firom  Tranquebar  to  Madras  :  and  Hyder, 
whose  vigilance  nothing  could  escape,  obtaining  information  of 
the  removal  of  stores  belonging  to  his  inveterate  enemy,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  his  own  lawful  prize,  threatened  the  capture  of 
Tranquebar,  and  compromised  for  a  fine  amounting  to  about 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  actually  paid. 

A  singular  correspondence  ensued  in  and  after  1776,  regarding 
the  payment  for  these  stores,  and  for  countermanding  the  farther 
orders  which  had  been  given,  *^  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
order  was  dispatched,  had  unfortunately  changed,  and  might  never 

imtruments  t^  ould  feil  him ;  the  men  would  in  preference  liave  retorted  such  an 
order  on  its  author.  These  facts,  repeatedly  stated  to  me  in  India,  are  supported 
by  the  mformation  of  one  of  those  officers,  now  living,  and  in  England.         •  |f^   If-.. 
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CHAP,  return ;  but  it  was  still  of  great  importance  that  the  transact 
M  tion   skould  be   concealed   firom  the  Englidi«'*     Some  instaU 

'^  ments  were  tardily  paid ;  but  on  the  assumption  of  Camatic  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  ISOl^  the  Danes  adva&eed  their 
claim  on  that  Company  for  the:  pa3rment  of  the  balance.  Ih 
1803,  a  negotiation  was  carried  ion  in  England/  in  the  course  of 
whidi  the  Danes  w^e^liged  to  produce  this  secret  corresp<md-i* 
ence  as  evidence  of  the  debt ;  and  the  English  East  India  Com- 
patiy  did  accordingly  discharge  the  balance  then  due^  amounting 
to  42^04/.  10#- 

The  powerfiil  cabal  of  private  creditors^  who  united  with  M^ 
hommed  Ali,  for  the  revolutionary  arrest  of  that  nobleman  ia 
the  succeeding  August,  could  not  dare  to  proceed  the  whole 
length  of  re-placing  Tanjour  in  his  possession^  ^The  phantom 
of  sovereignty  had  sufiered  a  rude  assault;  but  the  delusive 
hope  of  retrieving  the  blow,  continued  to  be  cherished,  in  a 
subtle  but  weak  mind,  by  a  series  of  corrupt  and  interested  de^ 
ceptions:  a  material  ground  of  di£Eerence  with  the  Mahratta^ 
wa^  however  removed ;  and  Mahbmmed  Ali  returned  with  ar^ 
ddr  to  his  former  policy,  of  retrieving  aU  past  misfortune,  by 
uniting  with  them,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder,  and  his  other 
enemies. 

;  While  the  intrigiws  of  Mahommed  Ali,  were  thus  preparing 
for  the  English  the  hostility  of  Hyder,  dieir  transactions  with 
the  Mahratta  states^  were  encompassing  them  with  additional 
dangers.  Ragoba,  supported  by  some  of  the  most  powerfid 
chie&  of  the  Mahratta  state,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  a  groundr 
less  alarm,  in  ^scribing  to  them  a  participation  in  the  treadnery 
of  his  Arab  troops  in  1775}  which  induced  him,  as  we  have 
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noticed,  to  fly  to  Cambay,  and  thence  to  Sural,  and  ultimately  CHAP. 
to  proceed  to  Bombay  j  this  imprudence  left  an  open  field  to  ^== 
the  ministers  at  Foona^    who  founded  their   authority  on   the      - '  * 
custody  of  the  reputed  posthumous  son  of  the  late  Peshwa,  a 
third  gradation  in  the  scale  of  usurpation  ;  the  guardians,   or 
gaolers  of  the   doubtful    son   of  an    usurper.       The   treaty  of 
Colonel  Upton>  concluded  with  these  ministers  on  the  1st  of 
March  1776^  among  other  conditions  assigned  a  provision  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  Mahratta  dommions,  for  Ragoba,  who  was 
in  return  to  quit  Bombay,    and   not  to   be   supported  by  the 
English  in  any  future  efforts  to  disturb  the  government  of  the 
ministers.     But  that  person   protested  against  the  treachery  of 
thus  delivering  him  up  to  the  hands  of  his  enemies:  he  claimed 
at  least  the  protection  offered  to  an  ordinary  resident^  so  long 
as  he  should  give  no  political  offence ;  and  the  Government  of 
Bombay,   who   reprobated  the  whole  transaction,  were  glad  to 
rest  their  compliance  with  the  request  of  Ragoba^  on  the  power- 
ful plea  of  common  humanity. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  political  preparations  of  the  French, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  ascendancy  in  India,  were  extended 
in  every  possible  direction.  The  ill-fated  councils  which  had 
estranged  the  English  from  Hyder  Ali,  had  forced  that  chief 
into  an  intimate  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Bellecombej  the 
governor  of  Pondicberry :  military  stores  of  every  description 
required,  were  furnished  to  him,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  fortress  of  M^be,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  plans 
were  concerted  of  future  cooperation,  at  a  more  convenient 
season.  At  Guntoor,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  French 
troops,  as  we  shall  presently  notice,  were  introduced  into  the 
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CHAP*  service  of  BasMut  Jung ;  and  Monsksir  St  Lubin,  wlmoe  advent 

XXT 

^    tures  in  the  English  service  in  1768  have  been  slightly  noticed, 

1777»   jj3^  jjQ^  a  real  mission  from  the  court  of   France;   and  was 
ApriL 

negotiating  at  Poona  a  treaty  with  the  ministers,  by  which  the 

port  of  Choul  was  to  be  ceded  to  Fxuice,  for  the  purpose  of 

introducing  a  body  of  French  troops,  to  unite  with  that  party 

in  their  hostile  designs  against  the  English  power.     Towards  the 

dose  of  the  year  1777,  a  party  at  Poona,  who  preferred  Ragoba 

under  the  protection  of  the  English,  to  a  French  force  for  the 

support  of  a  minister  (Nana  Furnanese)  who  had  made  a  large 

stride  towasds  open  usurpation  (by  announcing  his  pr^;ension 

to  render  hereditary  in  his  own  family,  the  office  of  minister  to 

an  infant  pageant,  the  nominal  usurper  of  the  rights  of  another 

imprisoned  pageant),  opened  their  views  to  the  British  resident 

at  Poona ;  and  proposed  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Ragoba,. 

with  the  aid  of  an  English  force.     The  government  of  Bombay 

eagerly  encouraged  the  project ;  and  the  governor  general   (Mr.. 

Hastings)  now  restored  to  the  authority  of  a  casting  voice  at 

his  own  council,  although  he  had  disliked  the  connexion  with 

Ragoba  on  its  original  footing,  gave  to  the  present  plan  his 

unqualified  approbation.     Uniformly  disapproving  the  treaty  of 

1776,  the  Governor-general  had  recently  nroposed  a  modification 

of  that   instrument,  in  which  he  had  introduced  a  provision 

against  the  danger  he  had  long  perceived  to  be  most  imminent^ 

namely,  the  actual  connexion  of  the  ministerial  party  with  the 

envoy  of  France,  evinced  by  their  repeated  demands  of  troops  j 

and  by  the  attempt  of  St.  Lubin,  to  obtain  the  permission  of 

the  Portuguese  government,  to  pass  two  French  regiments,  for 

a  purpose  not  exactly  ascertained  by  the  unsuspected  route  of 

II 
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Goa  from  the  souths  and  at  the  sarae  time  to  occupy  Damaun  to  CHAP. 

XXI. 
the  north  of  Bombayj  inasmuch  as  the  estabhshment  conceded  ■ 

to  that  nation  at   Choul,  was  too  near  to  Bombay,  and  at  pre-       ' 
sent  too  defenceless  to  be  occupied,  until  some  decisive  blow 
should  have  been  struck  elsewhere. 

The  negotiations  for  counteracting  these  designs  assumed  vari-  - 

ous  and  fluctuating  shapes,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times* 
Shabajee  Bhoonsla,  the  Mahratta  ruler  of  Berar,  was  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  hereditary  claims  which  he  was  sujiposed  to  possess, 
as  lineal  *  descendant  of  the  great  Sevajee ;  and  was  expected  to 
overturn  at  once  the  complex  usurpation  which  governed  at 
Poona.  A  respectable  force  was  also  prepared  in  the  north- 
western provinces  subject  to  Bengal,  destined  to  the  arduous 
attempt  of  traversing  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  to  Poona,  or  to 
the  western  shores  of  India,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
The  professed  object  of  this  expedition  was  the  protection  of 
Bombay,  ruled  by  an  inefficient  government^  against  the  hostile 


♦  Letter  from  Bengal,  17th  Augiist,  1778-  There  are  few  person*  so  litUe 
likdy  to  have  been  misinformed  on  such  a  subject  ae  Mr,  HasUngSp  The  claim 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  adoption ;  but  I  can  trace  none  to  the  family  of 
Berar, 

Scmjec  had  two  sons,  Saifibka  and  Ranmh.  The  first  of  these  had  two  sons  Sahoo 
and  Samhha,  Sahoo  died  without  is^ue^  and  I  have  been  able  to  trace  no  adoption. 
Sambha  adopted  a  son,  from  whom  is  desicendeil  the  family  of  Colapoor^  and  accord* 
ing  to  Hindoo  law,  the  present  Rajah  of  that  place  is  unquestionably  the  Ibxeal  lieir 
of  Sevajee,  in  the  elder  branch.  The  hnc  of  pageant  Rajahs,  confined  in  Sittara, 
being  as  unquestionably  des^^cencled  from  Rmm^  the  second  son  of  Sevajee ;  if  the 
claun  of  Berar  be  founded  on  a  supiwsed  adoption  by  Sahoo^  and  that  adoption  be 
real;  there  would  then  be  a  precedency  of  hco  claims  to  the  privilege  of  incarcerated 
royalty,  over  that  which  hsis  actually  been  established ;  the  precedency  of  Cotapoor 
is  certain,  and  if  Mr,  Hastings  ascribed  an  adoption  to  Sahoo,  be  probably  did  so 
on  good  grounds.        ^^^  ,^  tnnfM^i  ^  .mi  ^t  mm  m§  ^ i»«f .^ 


CHAP,  designa  of  die  French ;  and  it  commeneed  iti  march  in  May 
'  ll-IBf  but  was  checked  by  varioits  detays,  independently  of  the 
^  *  death  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  was  proceeding  on  a  mission  to  Berai^ 
Qoiinected  with  the  accessary  ofagect  q£  engaging  the  mterest  of 
Shahbajee  Bhounsla.  The  death  of  that  able  public  servant,  aad 
that  6£  die  actual  'Rikjah,  defeated  the  first  project  of  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire :  but  a  betterresult  followed, 
in  the  secret .  separation  of  this  fiunily  £rom  the  M^mrfAa  co-* 
operation,  and  its  effective  support  of  the  English  government^ 
when  in  1780  the  invasion  of  Bengal  was  committed  to  Moo!da« 
jee,  the  successor  of  Shahbajee,  as  one  branch  of  the  confedaraf^ 
fbr.the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  every  part  of  India. 

Mr.  Elliot  had  recmtly  returned  overland  firom  England,  and 
in  passing  through  Paris  had  been  confidentially  infonqed  by 
Xiord  Stormont,  the  Britidii  ambassadw,  that  war  with  France 
was  inevitaUe;  and  shortly  before  Mr.  Elliot's  death,  while  on 
ids  route  to  Berar,  he  had,  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mons.  Che- 
valier, intercepted  a  letter  from  Mons.  Bellecombe  to  St  Lubin 
confirming  the  same  intelligence,  and  desiring  him  to  urge  the 
Mahrattas  to  immediate  action.  This  intelligence^  induced  the 
English  to  make  those  preparations  which  enabled  them  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  by  the  early  reducdon  <^  all  the  French  pos- 
sessions on  the  continent  of  India.  * 

In  the  mean  while  the  preparations  at  Bombay  were  conducted 
with  a  tardiness  and  imbecility  which  deprived  Ragoba  of  the 
advantages  of  secrecy,  and  gave  to  his  enemies  the  opportunity 

*  The  declaration  of  American  Independence,  by  M.  de  NoaiUes,  wns  dated  the 
13th  of  March)  1778  ;  on  the  ?tb  of  August  the  Crovemment  of  Bengal  received 
official  intelligence  of  the  war,  through  M.  Baldwin,  at  Cairo. 
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of  discovering  and  destroying  his  adherents,  and  organizing^  CHAP, 
leisure  the  means  of  resistance.     It  has  been  objected  to  the  ■ 
cause  of  Ragoba^  that  no  army  appeared  to  join  him  on  his  enter-     ^^  * 
ing  the  Mahratta  territory ;  but  the  lessons  of  history,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  might  instruct  statesmen  in  tbe  fallacy  of  resting 
in  ordinary  cases  any  plan  of  military  operation  on  the  expect- 
ation of  such  assistance ;  reflection  might  always  suggest,  that  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  a  military  force,  which  requires 
the   whole    exertion    of  the  established  powers  of  a  state,    is 
not  easily   atchieved  by    the   desultory  and  sudden    efforts    of 
those  who  are  watched  and  counteracted  by  tliose  established 
authoritieis- 

The  Government  of  Bombay,  had  however,  completed  their 
preparations  about  the  close  of  the  year  ;  and  in  imitation  of 
the  ludicrous  policy  of  Madras,  in  1768,  appointed  field  deputies 
from  their  civil  service  to  direct  the  military  operations  in  the 
field,  a  measure  which  by  a  selection,  at  least  as  unwise,  of  a 
bed-ridden  commander  had  been  rendered  almost  necessary  : 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1779,  the  army,  consisting  of  about  5000 
men,  including  a  small  corps  with  Ragoba,  surmounted  the  hills  1779. 
and  moved  forwards  :  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  troops  was 
highly  creditable,  and  their  losses  severe ;  but  after  penetrating 
to  a  situation  not  twenty  miles  fi^om  Poona,  the  pressure  of  the 
overwhelming  force  by  which  they  were  incessantly  surrounded, 
harrassed,  and  starved,  suggested  the  necessity  of  retreat,  which 
terminated  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  disastrous  con- 
vention of  Worgaum  ;  this  instrument  provided  on  one  hand  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  troops,  and  on  the  other  for  the  surrender 
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CHAP,  of  Ragoba,  the  restitution  of  all  £>rmer;C0iique8t6,  atid  the 
■  •  return  to  Bengal  of  the  troops  whose  mairch  has  been  noticed; 
*779.  jm^  jpQj  |.jjg  performance  of  the  latter  conditions,  two  English 
Gentlemen  f  were  delivered  as  hostages*  The  Grovemment  of 
Bombay  disavowed  the  treaty  of  Woigaum ;  and  tlie  Suprtoie 
Government  conceiving  that  one  of  the  parties  ta  thi^  con- 
veption,  namely,  the  field  deputies,  had  exceeded*  all  powiers 
with  which  they  could  possibly  be  deemed  to  be  vested,  by  sti- 
pulating for  that,  over  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  itedf 
had  no  authority,  determined  to  sacrifice  the  hostages  f  rather 
than  execute  the  tertns  of  this  disgraceful  compact* 

In  the  mean  while  the.  concentration  of  this  MahrJattjBc  ^^re^ 
in  the  direction  of  Foona»  hftd  relieved  the  detachment  from 
Bengal  from  the  presence  of  th^- troops;,  which  were  other- 
wise destined  fto  opppse  its  march  !}'^d  Ck^nel  Goddard,  who 
had  succeeded  to.  the  conimand  of  this;  forces  deviated'  from^ 
the  poi)rse  towards  Poon%  which  he  was  pursuing,  when  he 
he^d pf  the  convention  of  Worgaum;  and  by  a  great  and  con- 
tinue exertion  arrived  at  Surat  before  the  end  of  February, 

The  means  which  were  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  for  the  renewal  of  the  war;  and  the 
powers  with  which  General  GoddiMrd  was  invested  for  the  cobk 
elusion  of  pe^ce,  disposed  th^  miQi9te^al  party  at  Poona  to  an 


♦  Messrs.  Fanner  and  Stewart 

if  It  is  crediUUe  to  the  humanity  of  MacUgef  Siodia,  irfiose  prisoners  tkey 
became^  that  he  afterwards  released  them  unconditionally.  To  Lt  Steward,  who 
expressed  to  him  his  scruples,  herq)lied,  <*  resume  your, pface  in.the  army ^  your  mord 
{s  your  subsistence^l^         ^       .....      .    ...     .        •*' 
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acifuiescefice  in  the  modification  of  the  treaty  of  1776,  to  which  cnAF. 

XXL 
we  hAvs  formerly  adverted*      They  expressed   in  a  letter  to  ssssasss 

Bombay  their  earnest  desire  for  an  immediate  accommodation ;    ^"T^^^ 

aqd  in  the  confidence  of  returning   friendship   informed  that 

Government  of  the  great  preparations  which  they  were  coni- 

pleting,  for  marching  in  fiill  force  against  Hyder  Ali,  at  the 

opening  of  the  ensuing  season ;  when  the  escape  of  *  Ragoha 

fi^om  the  custody  of  Sindia,  to  General  Goddard's  camp  on  the 

12th  of  June,  changed  the  whole  plan  of  their  policy;  and 

incUiced  them  to  depute  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  em* 

bassy  to  Hyder,  that  terminated  in  the  ofiensive  alliance  against 

the  English,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 

But  the  hostility  of  these  two  states  did  not  constitute  the 
only  danger  which  threatened  the  English  power.  The  inters 
ference  of  France,  in  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  had  now  terminated  in  an  open  rupture  betwe^.  those 
two  states;  and  although  the  capture  of  Fobdicberry,  afi;er  a 
gallant  resistance  in  October  1778,  and  the  reduction  of  M^d 
In  Maxch  1779,  had  relieved  the  English  fi:om  the  most  immi- 
nent of  their  dangers  in  Coromandel  and  Malabar ;  still  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  islands  enabled  that  Power  to  give  the 
most;  fcmnidable  support  to  the  impending  confederacy,  which 
was  farther  strengthaied  by  the  active  political  efforts  of  Nizam 
Ali,  the  result  of  transactions  with  the  Government  of  Madras 
which  it  remains  to  describe. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  arrangements  which  were  concluded 

♦  He  was  accompanied  by  hk  adopted  son,  Amrut  Row,  then  seventeen,  and  Bajee 
Roir,  four  years  old,  bom  to  him  after  the  adoption  of  the  former.  TTus  BStjeeB/m 
u  tie  present  PeshwOf  1S16. 
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CHAP,  between  Nizam  Ali  and  the  English  regarding  the  cession  of  the 
8SSSBSE5S  northern  Circars ;  that  of  Guntoor  formmg  a  part  of  the  jageer 
''^*  of  BasMut  Jung  was  reserved  during  the  life-time  of  that  chief, 
but  the  Company  were  declared  to  possess  the  full  reversionary 
right  to  that  district,  and  as  a  guard  against  the  designs  of  his 
brother;  the  jealous  condition  had  been  added  by  Nizam  Ali, 
of  the  right  of  the  English  to  dispossess  him  at  any  earlier 
period,  if  his  conduct  should  be  hostile  or  injurious.  The  dis- 
trict of  Guntoor  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  sea  coast,  be^ 
tween  the  northern  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Arcot  and 
the  river  Kistna,  which  was  then  the  southern  limit  of  the  other 
northern  Circars  possessed  by  the  English.  The  trifling  seap* 
port  of  Mootapillee  had  been  employed  by  BasMut  Jung  for  the 
introduction  into  his  service  of  French  officers  and  troops  ;  and 
the  disciplined  corps  under  Monsieur  Lally  had  attained  a  res- 
pectable degree  of  force  and  organization,  at  the  period  that 
we  have  described  it  as  surprized  by  Hyder  in  its  trenches  at 
BeUariinl775. 

Bas^ut  Jung  meditating  to  render  this  corps  the  foundation 
of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  continued  to  augment  and  improve 
it,  to  every  practicable  extent ;  and  this  incessant  introduction 
of  French  officers  and  troops  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  interposition  of  a  French  force,  between  the  different 
positions  of  the  English  territory  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
had  caused  repeated  remonstrances  from  the  Govemmeat  at 
Madras,  both  to  Nizam  Ali  and  Basdlut  Jung.  The  result  of 
some  previous  negotiations  produced,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1779,  an  oSet  firom  Basllut  Jung  to  rent  that  Circar  to  the 
English;  and  subsequently  an  agreement  by  which  he  ragaged 
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to  dismiss  the  French  corps  from  his  service*  on  the  condition  CHAP. 

XXL 
of  being  furnish^  with  a  body  of  English  troops  for  the  de-        -■ 

fence  of  his  dominions.  The  endeavours  of  the  EngUsh  to  *''* 
obtain  an  amicable  transfer  of  that  life  interest  in  the  district 
of  Guntoor,  which  constituted  the  only  impediment  to  their 
occupation  of  tliat  territory,  was  a  measure  perfectly  justifiable  ; 
but  in  connecting  that  legitimate  object,  with  the  loose  con- 
dition of  defending  the  other  possessions  of  BasAlut  Jung,  they 
rushed  into  a  wide  and  dangerous  field  of  political  discussion^ 
utterly  beyond  their  competence,  as  a  subordinate  presidency. 

The   improvidence  of  BasAlut  Jung  in  an  augmentation  of 
force,  disptoportioned  to  his  financial  means j  had  caused  the 
French  corps  to  be  ill  paid   and  discontented;   he  hoped  to 
retrieve  his  finances  by  stipulating,  that  the  revenues  of  Guntoor 
should  furnish  the  payment  of  his  English  auxiliary  force ;  and 
when  Lally*,  already  seduced  by  Nizam  Ali,  was  about  to  leave 
his  service,  he  transferred  to  the  English  the  possession  of  Gun- 
toor,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  immediate  march  of  their  auscUi* 
ary  troops  to  AdwSni,  at  the  precise  time  that  Hyder,  after  the    April 
capture  of   Chittledroog,    was  in  motion   for  the  conquest   of 
Kurpa,  a  country  exactly  interposed  between  the  ceded  province 
and  the  capital  of  Basalut  Jung,     The  tardy  arrangements  of  the 
Government  of  Madras  had  not  prepared  the  detachment  until 
the  month  of  August j  when  Hyder^  after  completing  that  con-   August, 
quest,  had  long  returned  to  Seringapatam,  leaving  the  provincial 
commajid  to  the  care  of  Meer  SSheb.   The  orders  for  the  march 

*  .  I 1  ^ 

*  The  Government  of  Fort  St,  George^  {general  letter,  3d  April,  1780,)  state  the 
reception  of  ihese  troops  by  Nizam  Ali,  to  be  a  direct  Eolation  of  the  fareaty  of  1 768, 
I  caanot  find  the  condition  which  it  violates* 
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CHAP,  of  the  British  dd4u;hment  were  issued,  with  the  some  loose 
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'  unconcern^  as  if  they  Had  related  to  a  simple  interior  movement: 

its  route,  bj  the  provinces  of  Kurpa  and  Kumool,  amomiting  to 
at  least  two  hundred  miles  of  road  distftnce,  was  through  the 
most  difficult  passes  of  the  peninsula,  and  across  the  territories 
of  two  powers,  namely  Hyder  and  Nizam  Ali,  ¥iio  were  directly 
interested  in  preventing  its  progress.  By  a  political  inadvertence 
scarcely  credible,  no  previous  notice  was  given,  or  pramission 
requested,  to  pass  a  military  force  through  these  foreign  terri- 
tories; the  officer  commanding  was  merely  furnished  with  a 
letter  from  the  governor  to  Hyder's  manager  (as  he  is  named) 
of  the  district,  requesting  that  he  would  allow  the  troops  to 
pass;  a  proceeding  undignified,  as  it  regarded  the  governor, 
apd  insulting  as  it  related  to  Hyder,  subversive  of  all  intelligilde 
relations,  and  only  shewing  that  the  governor  was  aware  of  the 
tuecessity  of  some  sort  of  permission.  Colonel  Harper,  ■  the 
o^^er  commanding,  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  molestar 
|;ion,  until  the  whole  body  was  fairly  entangled  in  a  deep  winding 
rugged  vale,  between  two  precipitous  hills ;  when  a  breast-work 
of  felled  trees,  lined  with  musquetry,  was  seen  in  front ;  troops 
nf ere  observed  to  be  in  motipn  in  the  hiUs  on  both  flanks,  an4  ft 
larger  force  to  close  up  the  r^ar;  when  Colonel  Harper^  per- 
ceiving the  perilous  snare  jQto  which  he  was  advancing,  pru- 
dently determined  on  an  immediate  retreat,  which  was  permitted 
without  serious  hostility.  The  Government,  on  receiving  this 
rq>ort,  determined  to  reinforce  the  detachment,  and  remonstrate 
August  with  Hyder,  assuming  in  their  letter,  as  an  axiom  in  the  law  of 
pations,  that  friendly  states  were  always  at  liberty  to  march  troops 
through  each  otherV  territories.    Hyder  not  only  resisted  this 

11 
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novel  doctrine,  but  announced  to  Bas^lut  Jung  his  fixed  deter-  CHAR 

XXI. 
mination,  not  to  suffer  an  English  corps  to  pass  to  AdwS.m,  ' 

nor  the  district  of  Guntoor  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  most     *77^* 
inveterate  enemy  ;    (for  the  Government  had  already  unveiled 
thfe  secret  mover  of  the  scene,  by  sul>renting  the  district  to  Ma- 
hommed  AH*)  Hyder's  declaration  was  quickly  followed  by  a  body 
of  light  troops,  who  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Adw^ni  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital  ;   and  by   the  time   that  Colonel  Harper 
was   reinforced,    and    had   recommenced    his   march,    he   was  Nov.  IL 
stopped  by  letters   from    Basaliit  Jung,    stating    tliat   he   was 
threatened   with  destruction,   both  by  Hyder,  and  Nizam  Ali, 
if  he  should  continue  his  connexion  with  the   English  i    and 
requesting  that  for  the  present  the  Colonel  should  desist  from  the 
attempt  to   advance*      Another  letter,   to  the  Government  of 
Madras,  implored  their  restoration  of  Guntoor,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.     But  that  Go- 
vernment determined  to  keep  possession  of  the  territory,  In  con- 
formity to  the  treaty,  and  to  announce  that  the  troops  which  they 
had  agreed  to  maintain  for  his  service,    were  ready  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  stipulation^     Nizam  Ali  resented,  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  himself,   the  stipulation  of  the  English,   for  the 
unconditional  defence  of  his  brother,  and  most  formidable  rival ; 
and  entered  with  the  utmost  zeal  into  the  confederacy  of  the 
other  states. 

Such  were  the  formidable  combinations  which  encouraged 
Hyder  to  persevere  in  his  part  of  the  general  plan,  which  had  for 
its  avowed  object  the  extermination  of  the  British  power  in  India. 
But  in  order  that  our  future  narrative  may  not  be  interrupted  by 
a  reference  to  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  Nizam  Ali,  it 
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CHAP,  may  be  a  convenient  anticipatiQn  to  state  in  this  plac^^   that 

*    all  these  transactions  were  veiled  by  an  unlawful  mystery  from 

1770 
''      the  Grovernment-General  of  Bengal^  to  whom  the  treaty  with 

Basdlut  Jung,  concluded  in  April,  1779,  was  not  communicated 
until  the  18th  of  February,  1780  ;  and  when  disapproved,  and 
restitution  ordered  to  be  made,  those  orders  were  evaded  and 
disobeyed,  under  the  pretext  of  awaiting  the  concurrence  of  Ma- 
hommed  Ali ;  that  the  Governor,  Mr.  Whitehill,  was  in  conse- 
quence suspended  from  his  office,  in  October,  1780 ;  and  the 
prompt  restitution  of  Guntoor  immediately  effected  ;  and  that  by 
these  and  other  judicious  and  conciliatory  measures,  the  Supreme 
Government  succeeded  in  detaching  from  this  powerful  confede^ 
racy  Nizam  Ali  Eh^,  who  professed  himself  to  have  been  its 
original  adviser.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  the  Go- 
vernment-General were  materially  aided  in  their  negotiations  by 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Nizam  Ali  by  certain  int^i- 
gence  recently  received,  of  one  of  the  mandates  or  grants  from 
the  Mogul,  so  often  discussed,  having  been  procured  by  Hyder, 
conferring  on  him  the  whole  of  the  possessions  then  held  by 
Nizam  Ali  himself 

We  return  from  a  digression,  necessary  for  explaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  power,  which  Hyd^  was  about  to  assail,  to 
resume  the  narrative  of  his  own  direct  communications  with  that 
Government. 

On  the  departure  of  Mahommed  All's  ambassadors  in  1775^ 
Hyder  reluctantly,  but  finally,  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  ex- 
pectation of  an  alliance  with  the  English;  and  turned  his  earnest 
attention  to  their  European  rivals^  the  French;  who  received  his 
advances  with  marked  encouragement;   ^  vakeel,  or  politicid 


agent,  continued  to  reside  at  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  intelli-  CHAP. 
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gence  j  but  his  intercourse  with  the  Government  was  limited  to  ' 

those  formal  communications^  whicli  are  made  as  a  matter  of    ^77^' 
routine,  to  all  powers  not  in  actual  hostility  on  the  occurrence  of 
any  important  event.     On  the  occasion  of  his  i-ictory  and  pursuit 
of  Hurry  Punt  Purkia,  he  addressed  one  of  these  letters  to  the    1778. 
Governor,  in  January,  1778 ;  which  was  answered  by  a  letter  of 
congratulation  in  the  follawing  month,  from  Sir  T.  Rumbold, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  expressed  a 
desire  for  farther  amicable  communications.    Hyder  was  engaged 
in  ^fi  arduous  service  (namely  the  reduction  ol*  the  Mahratta  ter- 
ritory between  the  rivers)  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  temporize,  and  he  returned  to  this  communication  a  letter 
of  great  civility  accompanied  by  some  presents.  Tlie  same  causes 
which  would  for  a  time  prevent  his  aiding  the  French,  in  that 
rupture  with  the  English,  which  he  knew  to  be  impending,  in-    J^- 
duced  him  to  attempt  amusing  them  with  other  schemes  j  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  design,  his  agent  submitted  to  the  Governor 
the  project  of  a  joint  operation  for  replacing  Ragoba,  in  the 
Peshwaship  of  Poona,    This  advance  was  met  by  the  proposal 
of  a  personal  conference,  to   discuss  the  details   of  a  perma- 
nent alliance  ;  and  Hyder  replied,  by  objecting  to  the  great  dis- 
tance of  his  present  situation,  and  by  suggesting  that  an  envoy 
should  be  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  as  soon  as  his  arrange- 
ments should  be  in  sufficient  forwardness.     In  the  mean  while, 
the  urgency  to  his  own  ajffairs  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  en-  .Tt  ww 
gaged,  prevented  him  from  moving  to  the  support  of  the  French, 
at  Pondicherry,  during  a  siege  protracted  from  the  8th  of  August 
till  the  18th  of  October.  ,     -    -    '^ 
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CHAP.      Although  the  Government  of  Madras  had  recently  expressed 

jj L  their  conviction  to  the  Supreme  Grovemment  that  Mahommed 

1\      Ali  would  never  consent  to  the  alliance  with  Hyder  j  yet  on  aii- 

Oct.     nouncing  to  that  chief  the  fall  of  Pondicherry,  they  pressed  its 

conclusion,  by  desiring  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments 

regarding  the  proposed  treaty.     But  the  period  had  passed  liWay 

for  the  realization  of  such  a  project.     Hyder  had  reluctantly  ^i-^ 

gaged  in  other  connexions ;  and  was  persuaded,  that  the  secret 

impediments  to  a  sincere  alliance  with  the  English,  continued  to 

be  insurmountable ;  although,  therefore,  he  replied  in  terms  of 

cold  and  formal  congratulation,  on  the  success  of  the  English 

Nev.  arms,  he  evaded  the  explicit  declaration  which  was  required,  by 

saying  that  he  would  write  on  the  subject  of  a  personal  interview 

with  the  Gk>vernor,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  finished  an  ^scpedi- 

lion  on  which  he  was  then  engaged.     The  Governor,  however, 

persevered  in  his  desire  of  farther  communiottiovi,  by  proposing 

1779.    to  send  a  resident  to  his  court ;  and  amduded  with  announcing 

Jan. 

to  him,  his  intention  of  sending  an  expedition  for  the  reduction 
of  M^^. 

Although  Hyder  had  heard  with  regret  of  the  ciqpture  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  his  immediate  convenience  was  not  materially  affeeted 
by  that  event ;  but  if  the  fortress  and  port  of  M&h^  should  fall 
into  the  possession  of  the  English,  he  would  lose  the  direct 
iKrarce  of  military  supply,  and  his  allies  their  last  r^naining 
point  of  co-operation :  he  therefore  replied  to  this  intimaitien, 
Feb.  17.  that  he  considered  the  various  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  En^ish,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  be  equally  entitled  to  his 
protection  as  being  erected  on  his  territory,  and  that  he  should 
certainly  oppose  the  designs  of  any  one  of  those  powers  against 
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tlie  settlements  of  another ;  he  at  the  same  time  directed  his  agent  CHap, 
to  announce  to  the  Governor,  in  the  most  expHcit  terms,  tliat  in  — =-— 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  Maht,  he  sliould  not  only  aid  in  its      ' '^* 
direct  defence,  but  retaliate,  by  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to 
lay  waste  the  province  of  Arcot.     That  forts  and  harbours,  pos- 
sessed by  European  powers,  long  before  Hyder's  existence,  should 
pass   under  his   sovereignty,    in    consequence   of  a  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  adjoining  territory,  was  a  political  assumption 
of  sufficient  absurdity,  and  the  English  government  would  have 
sacrificed  all  pretensions  to  dignity  and  independence,  by  yield- 
ing   to   a   determination    founded    on    such    futile    pretences, 
Mahommed  Ali  was  of  a  different  opinion,  he  recommended     ,^» 
that  the  expedition  to  Mahe,  already  arrived  on  the  coast  o£^ 
Malabar,  should  be  postponed ;  and  reverted  to  the  policy  ^ 
often   repudiated*  of  strengthening  themselves  against  Hyder,^ 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  the  service  went  on,  and^ 
although   Hyder's  troops  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  place^ 
and  his  colours  were  hoisted  with  those  of  the  French  to  in- 
dicate his  protection^  it   fell  in  the  month  of   March.      The 
Nairs    in    the    neighbourhood    immediately    rose    in    rebellion 
against  Hyder's  Government,  in  the  hope  of  being  supported 
by  the  English  ;  but  Colonel  Brathwaite,  who  commanded  tiie 
expedition,  did  not  consider  himself  justified,  under  the  equi- 
vocal aspect  of  Hyder's  policy,  to  engage  in  any  act  of  direct 
aggression ;  the  Nairs  were  consequently  subdued  by  Hyder's 
provincial  troops,  and  were  afterwards  stimulated  to  attack  the 
English,  not  only  at  Mahe,  but  at  their  ancient  settlement  of 
Tejlicherry,  ,.    ,...^^  ^ 

If  Hyder  did  iuot  put  into  immediate  e^eojitioii:  Jm-  th        of 
VOL,  IJ.  ti 
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CHAP,  invadiiut  the  terrkory  of  AxooU  he  was  restraiiied  by  mc4;tve# 
XXI.        ^     ^ 
- 1         4^  a  i^nidential  anpl  temporary  nature^  and  be  certainly  oannot 

^AM.  ^  MCi^ed  of  disguising  hb  intention.     In  a  letter  written  in 

the  succeeding  months  after  complaining  of  incessant  improt- 

priety  of  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Mabommed  All's  officers  on  the 

fipontier,  he  adds,  that  out  of  respect  to  tb^  King  of  JBngland, 

and  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  council  at.  Madras,  he  bad  as  yet  taken 

no  Mtjep  to  retaliate^  reminds  the  Governor  of  the  notice  b^  bad 

j^Oi  n^arding  AMbe ;  and  concludes  with  the  significant  ob- 

siarvation,  that  the  Governor  was  the  bast  judge  of  bis   own 

omduct     The  reply  of  the   Governor,   after   expressing  sur- 

psize  at  Hyder^s  partiality  to  the  Fr^ich,  in  preference  to  the 

En^ish,  somewhat  awkwardly,  complains  for  the  first  time,  of 

Hyder*s  conquest  in  1776*  of  the  territories  of  Morari  Row, 

who  was  included  as  an  ally,^  in  the  treaty  of  1769).  and  also 

of  the  conquest  of  jTurpa,  whidi  Mah<Hnmed  Ali  with  literal 

|;nitb|  but  politicfd  deception  bad  vepresented  to  be  an  ancient 

dependency  *  of  Carnatic.     The  tone  of  Hyder's  last  oommuni- 

eation  was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  alarm  r  and  the  Goveiw 

nor  determined  to  adopt  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  dis- 

posmg  him  to  more  amicable  councils;  ox  at  least  .to  ascertain 

the  actual  extent  of  his  designs. 

'".^imong  the  Danisb  missionaries  .patronised  by  the  English 

iocieJty  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  was  a  German  plergyr 

*  He  intended  to  represent  it  as  a  dependency  €jS  Drauoeda^  now  named  Camatic 
Payen  Qhand^  on  which  it  never  had  dq>ended«  It  was^wi  ancient  portion  of 'T^ 
linganft)  (see  voL  L  p.  5  and  6.)  when  the  Mahonunedan  conqnerore  made  the  ar- 
tificial division  of  Camatic  Vijeyapoor  and  Camatic  Hyderabad,  (voLi.  p.  218.) 
Knrpawas  included  in  the  conquests  of  the  latter,  but  on  no  occasion  was  a  depen^ 
denof  of  the  Ftyeen  Ghaut. 
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man,    named    SwarU,    who    had    his    principal    residence  at  CHAR 
Tanjour,  but  frequently  travelled  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious 


functions,  to  various  parts  of  the  peninsula.  He  was  a  man  ' 
of  considerable  information,  of  amiable  demean our^  and  of  a 
purity  of  mannersi  and  simplicity  of  deportment,  which  emu- 
lated the  Apostolic  character.  To  this  respectable  person,  the 
Governor  intrusted  the  secret  mission  of  proceeding  to  the  court 
of  Hyder,  to  "sound"  his  disposition;  to  assure  him  of  thfe  July^ 
amicable  designs  of  the  English  Government ;  and  if  he  should 
appear  to  be  peaceably  disposed,  to  inform  him  that  a  deputa« 
tion  of  some  principal  members  of  the  council  would  be  sent  to 
him,  to  adjust  the  terms  of  a  lasting  alliance.  By  the  most 
unhappy  coincidence  of  events,  Mr,  Swartz  arrived  at  Serin- 
gapatam,  a  few  days  after  Hyder  had  received  the  intelli-  Aiigu4»t. 
gence  of  Colonel  Harper's  hostile  attempt  (as  it  was  there 
considered)  to  pass  without  permission  through  the  province 
of  Kurpa,  towards  AdwSnee :  this  event  was  not  calculated  to 
compose  Hyder's  resentment  on  other  accounts  j  but  he  assured 
Mr.  Swartz,  that  *'  if  the  English  offered  the  hand  of  peace  and 
concord,  he  would  not  withdraw  his,"  provided  *  ^  *  *  *^  but 
of  these  mysterious  provisos,  nothing  can  now  be  asc^- 
tained.  *  Hyder  was  gracious  and  condescending  to  the 
envoy ;  but  his  two  letters  to  the  Governor,  the  first  delivered 
by  Mr.  Swartz,  and  the  second  transmitted  in  the  succeeding 


*  The  arrival  of  a  private  traveller  wm  so  little  calculated  to  excite  attentioni 
that  few  persons  of  Hyder's  court  could  recollect  any  thing  of  him,  excepting  that 
Hyder,  who  conversed  with  the  teachers  of  all  religions,  hatl  about  this  period  some 
conversations  with  a  Christiao  priest,  who  came  to  iu  struct  some  of  his  European 
soldiers. 

1  J    2 
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CHAR    month,  spoke  daggers  to  the  most  torpid  apprehension.     He 

XXL 
3S99B-es  took  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  English,  as  connected  with 

^779*  Mahommed  Ali,  from  the  fraud  of  Trichinopoly  in  1752,  to 
their  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1769  ;  he  enumerated  their  hos- 
tile conduct  at  M&he,  the  attempt  to  march  troops  through  his 
territories  to  those  of  Bas-^lut  Jung ;  the  conduct  of  Mahommed 
Ali*s  officers  on  the  frontiers ;  and  of  the  G)mpany*s  servants  at 
Tellicherry,  in  furnishing  protection  and  aid  to  his  rebellious 
subjects,  as  so  many  evidences  of  their  determination  to  break 
with  him  at  all  events,  and  added,  ^*  I  have  not  yet  taken 
revenge  :  it  is  no  matter.  But  if  you  henceforth,  forgetting  all 
treaties  and  engagements  of  the  Company,  still  are  intent  on 
breaking  with  me,  what  advantage  can  attend  writing  to  you  ? 
When  such  improper  conduct  is  pursued,  what  engagements 
will  remain  inviolate?  I  leave  you  to  judge  on  Whose  part 
engagements  and  promises  have  been  broken.  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing,  it  is  right  to  act  in  all  things  with 

October,  prudence  and  foresight."  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Swartz,  the 
Grovemor  communicated  for  the  first  time  to  his  council,  the 
result  of  a  mission  which  had  been  undertaken  without  their 
knowledge :  the  only  documents  recorded  on  the  occasion,  are 
the  Governor's  letter  to  Hyder,  which  merely  stated  the  ami- 
cable objects  of  the  mission,  and  Hyder's  answers,  already  ad- 
verted to,  which  add,  that  ^^  Mr.  Swartz  would  inform  him, 
(the  Governor)  with  several  matters  he  had  charged  him  with  j'' 
but  no  entry  was  made  on  the  records  of  the  information  from 
Mr.  Swartz,  thus  directly  and  officially  referred  to;  nor  a 
single  line  of  report,  or  journal,  or  communication,  in  any  form, 
from  a  person  who  had  been  charged  with  a  political  mission 
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of  the  jgreatest  importance.  In  a  period  abounding  with  themes  CHAF« 
of  wonder,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  our  astonishment,  that  =-=-s 
no  individual  charged  with  public  authority  in  India  or  in  '' 
England,^  ever  suggested  the  examination  of  Mr.  Swartz  on 
these  points ;  or  called  for  a  journal  or  report  of  his  proceedings. 
A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  subsequently  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  these  transactions,  simply  reports  the 
&ct  of  no  such  entry  having  been  made ;  but  adds  no  suggestion 
r^arding  the  obvious  means  of  supplying  the  defect  Although 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Swartz's  acquaintance .  many  years 
afterwards,  and  have  heard  him  narrate  many  facts  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  mission,  he  died  long  before  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  historical  pursuits ;  but  I  had  hoped  that  a 
journal  might  be  found  among  his  papers  ;  and  his  worthy  suc- 
cessors kindly  complied  with  my  request  *  to  examine  them  for 
that  purpose ;  no  such  document  was  found ;  but  extracts  were 
made  from  his  correspondence,  which  unfortunately  interposes  a 
mysterious  f  blank  at  the  very  point  on  which  our  information  is 
defective.  The  whole  of  these  extracts  are  subjoined  |  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  lights  which  they 
aflEbrd  regarding  the  nature  of  the  mission,  and  of  furnishing  a 
curious  and  interesting  picture  of  the  mind  of  this  venerable 
Christian,  who  seems  to  have  deemed  the  political  mission  no 

*  Through  my  firi^id,  Colond  Blackburn,  political  resident  at  Tanjour. 

f  ^^  The  Nabob,  (Mahommed  Ali,  at  Madras,)  and  cihersy  firustrated  all  hopes 
of  peace,"  says  Mr.  Swartz ;  this  may  afford  a  clue  to  conjecture,  which  converse* 
tions  between  Mn  Swartz  and  his  most  intimate  friends  would  render  sufficiently 
explicit,  if  it  were  permitted  to  found  on  the  recollection  of  such  conversations,  after 
a  long  interval,  the  narrative  of  an  historical  fact,  of  more  than  ordinary  delicacy^ 
involving  the  reputations  of  the  dead« 

X  Appendix,  No.  2.  end  of  this  volume. 
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OHAPi  fiurther  worthy  of  notiee»  than  as  it  tended  to  promote  a  parti- 
XXL 
ssssss!  eolar  object  of  spiritual  pursuit 

1779.  j^,  point  of  secret  history  sciems  to  be  tonnected  with  the  mis* 
sian  of  IVfr.  Swart2,  which  is  not  explained  by  another  which 
immediatdy  succeeded  it  Six  English  gentlemen  and  a  lady 
had  ptoceeded  from  Europe  to  Alexandria,  and  traversing  Egypt 
to  Suez,  had  there  embarked  on  board  a  Danish  ship  bound  to 
Cdieut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^  where  both  ship  and  oaigo  wer6 
I>e&  ^ebed  for  having  English  property  on  board ;  and  all  the  passen^i* 
gers  w^e  plundered  and  sent  m  prisoners  to  Seringapatam. 
Hyder  on  their  arrival  ^lirected  the  governor  ^  of  C^iiciitf  who 
accompanied  them  to  the  capttal,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  them 
were  fit  frngutmersy  but  on  discovering  that  there  was  not  one  mi-^ 
Htary  man  among  them,  he  gave  an  eariy  order  for  their  release : 
there  was  some  hope  fiiat  their  property  would  also  be  restored, 
Imfe  unibrtunatdy  some  of  the  articles  attracted  Hyder^s  fiuKrjv 
others  w€re  probaUy  intercepted  in  his  name  witibout  Ms 
audMrity,  and  the  prtiwners  were  dismissed  with  a  very  sl^ide^ 
1780.  wardrobe.  On  the  first  intdl^ence  of  this  capture,  the  go^^^ernor 
of  Madras  determined  on  the  mission  of  an  envoy  to  demsoid  the 
release  of  the  EngMsb  subjects,  and  to  embrace  the  same  oppor- 
tuni^  oi  resuming  aci  attempt  at  amicable  alliance.  The  person 
selected  fer  this  service  was  Mv«  Gray,  formerly  of  the  civil  ser- 

Feb.  3.  vice  in  BengaL     He  met  at  Amboor  on  the  English  frontier 

(where  he  had  waited  a  few  days  for  his  passport  from  Hyder) 

the  prisoners,  whose  release  formed  the  first  object  of  his  mission, 

^'  but  be  determined  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  second,  al- 

»  Sirdar  Khto. 
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though  limited  hy  the  teroM  of  bis  passports  to  a  retinue  which  OHAP. 
sQircely  allowed  him  the  conyeniences  of  a  private  trayeUert  mbmbb 
On  bis  arrival  near  the  capital^  quarters  were^assigned  to  him  at  ^^^ 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  in  a  miserable  shed  half  filled  with 
artillery  ropes,  where  (according  to  his  journal)  ^^  one  of 
flyder's  chotddn"^  came  and  squatted  himself  by  his  side  and 
asked  a  variety  of  impertinent  questions/'  His  own  at^ 
tendants  of  the  same  order  were  not  permitted  to  go  with  tt  me»» 
sage  to  Hyder,  according  to  ordinary  etiquette,  and  not  one/of 
his  people  stirred  from  the  shed  without  being  openly  attended 
by  a  spy,  to  prevent  his  haying  any  oommunications,  excepting 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  what  he  required  in  the  markets 
He  was  however  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the  succeeding 
evening,  ^^sfter  (as  he  repots)  being  kept  in  an  opea  vertaida 
two  hours  to  be  stared  at,^  and  delivered  his  letter  and  presents* 
Of  course  no  business  was  transacted  in  this  first  audience :  but 
on  the  ensuing  morning  the  presaits  f  were  returned^  wkh  an 
intimation  that  hostility  was  not  to  be  inferred  firom  that  eir^ 
cumstance.  It  was  Hyder^s  intention  to  shew  that  the  piesents 
were  not  suited  to  the  d%nity  of  the  giver  or  the  receiver,  and 
adverting  to  customs  of  which  the  Gk>vemor  and  bis  envoy  <»ight 
not  to  have  been  igo^xrant,  they  had  fairly  sjilopete^  ithema^W^ 

*  Attendants  with  silver  or  gold  staffs,  who  act  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  marshals 
and  messengers;  the  attempt  of  one  of  these  persons  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  of  raid^  would  every  where  in  India  be  deemed  a  broad  and  deliberate 
insult 

f  A  saddle  and  a  gun  constituted  their  wlj^ole  amount;  the  saddle,  (of  English 
make,  N.B.  of  hc^psildn  to  aMufsuhnan^}  seemed  intended  to  try,  not  assist  the  seat; 
the  gun»  (a  rifle  which  loaded  at  the  breech,)  was  charged  at  the  wrongs  end;  such 
is  the  verbal  accQipit  I  have  received  of  the  njiessages  which  att^nd^  their  return^ 
Mr.  Grays  journal  is  lie  the  same  effept^  but  somewhat  softened*: 
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CHAP,  to  this  rude  retort.     A  few  days  afterwards  Mr*  Gray  proceeded  to 
^  the  private  audience  which  he  had  requested  :  and  after  being  in- 

Feb.  21.  ti^oduced  to  the  public  durbar,  £uid  waiting  about  half  an  hour, 
without  being  spoken  to  by  Hyder,  a  person  came  to  announce 
that  if  he  wished  a  private  audience,  a  person  in  Hyder's  confi- 
dBnce  would  retire  with  him  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  report 
the  result  to  Hyder,  and  britig  his  answer.  Mr.  Gray  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  personal  audience,  but  on  being  inforiiied  that  this  was 
not  customary,  he  retired  with  Mahommed  Osm4n  ^  who  brought 
him  the  intimation ;  and  who  frequently  passed  to  the  durbar 
to  refer  to  Hyder,  and  bring  his  replies.  Mr.  Gray  announced 
the  main  object  of  his  mission  to  be  a  closer  union  of  interests, 
to  which  Hyder  replied,  that  he  would  be  glad  of  the  friendship 
of  the  English ;  but  of  what  avail  were  treaties  ?  of  the  treaty 
of  1769,  they  had  broken  every  article :  his  aftairs  had  been 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  their  refusal  to  aid  him  against 
the  Mahrattas :  that  was  the  time  for  friendship,  if  friendship 
had  existed:  after  such  an  example,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  minor  grievances,  f  Mr.  Gray  adroitly  replied,  that 
he  had  not  come  to  speak  of  grievances  under  former  govern- 
ments, but  to  propose  a  remedy  against  new  ones  j  and  a  treiU;y 
which  should  ensure  the  aid  of  troops  when  necessary.  To  this, 
Mahommed  Osmfi^n  replied  from  himself,  "  that  Hyder  did  not 
want  them,  the  time  was,  when  he  would  have  been  thankful 
for  them,  but  now  he  was  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  him- 

*  He  was  attended  also  by  Mahommed  Gttiyass. 

f  Among  oth^r  observations,  he  stated,  that  the  English  had  conquered  Tanjour, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty.  This  was  intended  to  retort  the  Governor's 
observation  regarding  his  own  conquest  of  Gooty ;  but  Tanjour  was  taken  in  1773, 
md  restored  in  April  1775 ;  and  Gooty  was  not  taken  till  1776,  and  never  restored. 
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self  and  do  without  them/  I  have  been  at  Madras/'  said  Osman,  CHAP; 

XXL 
"  and  have  observed  how  your  allies  are  treated :    Mahommed 


Ali  shewed  me  several  letters  from  the  king  of  England,  hut    ^^* 
complained  of  the  lacs  of  pagodas  which  each  of  those  letters  cost 
him.^'     To    this  observation,   Mr.   Gray  gave  the  turn  of  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  that  Mahommed  Ali   had   friends   at 
Seringapatam ;  he  desired  to  be  understood,  that  the  wish  for 
Hyder's  friendship    did  not  proceed  from  weakness  j    as   the 
English  Government  was  not  in  a  state  to  solicit  alliances  ;  that 
he  had  so  far  executed  his  commission ;   and  would  either  inii- 
mediately  retur^i  with  the  ungracious  answer  he  had  received  j  Or 
wait  for  orders  in  reply  to  his  report,  as  Hyder  might  think  fit 
That  chief  had  now    given    abundant,  •  repeated,    and    most 
explicit  proofs  of  his  intentions,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  pre^ 
cipitate  hostility  before  he  was  perfectly  ready:  he  therefore 
carelessly  answered    that    the    gentleman    might  write ;    but 
although  it  had  been  agreed  that  his  letters  were  to  be  sent  by 
Hyder's  post,  he  found  himself  obliged,  after  numerous  eva- 
sions, to  send  them  by  special  messengers,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  waiting  for  a  reply  Hyder  was  inaccessible  tp  ftU  his 
advances.  At  length,  when  Hyder  knew  that  he  had  received  hi$  Mar.  19, 
answer,  without  desiring  or  waiting  for  a  communication  of  its 
contents,   he   notified  to  the  envoy,   that  he  would  on  that 
evening  give  him  his  audience  of  leave.     Under  these  circum-f 
stances,  Mr.  Gray  determined,    that  if  Hyder  should  make  no 
enquiry   regarding  the  answer,    he   would  not  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  insulting  him  in  public  durbar,  by  speaking  on 
the  subject  himself*    Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
certainly  have  been  the  most  dignified  course  of  proceeding) 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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CHAP,  but  as  tfte  Gk>vemm^nt  of  Madras  had  not  chosen  to  bieliev^  the 

XXL 
'■■  hostility  so  frequently  pitofessed,  and  had  allowed  this  mission 

'    •  to  proceed  with  no  remaining  object,  but  to  be  more  distmcUy 

ferformdd  of  Hyder's  determinations;  it  would  seeta  to  have 

l)een  more  consistent  with  that  object,  to  have  brought  those 

determinations  to  the  most  open  and  public  issue.  The  envoy  aat 

an  hour  In  silence,  when  beetel  and  ottar  of  roses^  the  usufil 

indications  of  -dismission,   were  offered,  and  proents  o£  the 

cMlstortiary  descriptioti  *  and  value  were  offered  and  accepted; 

dppa^ently  because  the  envoy  was  'glad  to  escape  oh  any  terms, 

from  a  coiintry  in  which  he  was  treated  so  inhospitably :  where, 

(acCdrdingto  his  own  description,)  *^  he  had  been  received  asnd 

tr^ted  as  a  spy,  rather  than  an  ambassador;  rather  con&ied 

thlsin  lodged;  and  in  which  the  trifling  civilities  of  fruits  and 

flow^s  were  deli^ei^  by  chobdars,  who  w^«  undvil,  insolent, 

gteedy,  and  drfttiotoUs.'' 

We  have  entered  into  circumstances  of  more  than  osufd 

detail,  for  the  purpose  ^i^riabling  the  reader  to  fbrm  his  owb 

jtidgmeht  ^i^garding  the  conduct  which  might  hafve  been  esL,^ 

pedM  in  'consequence,  from  men  f  governed  by  the  ordinary 

degree  df  int^Ueet,   and  swayed  by  the  usual  impulses  that 

ftctiiate  mankind.     It  must  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  Mahommed 

Alij  that  'he  recommended,  in  the  strongest  terms,   the  most 

vigorous 'pt^patfttions  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy ;  and  con^ 

tinned  'frotn   day  to    day  to  repbrt  ithe  progress  of  Hyder^s 


*  OxM  dd^ihawtey  land  twor  Bags,  of -500' rupees  eadi. 

t  Mr.  Gray  arrived  at  Madras  ob  the  SOth  March,  1780;  Mr.  Whitehill  suc- 
ceeded to  the  goyemment  on  the  departure  of  Sir  T.  Rumbold,  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 
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preparations,  and  the  certainty  of  immediate  invasion.;  but  he  CHAP. 

XXI 

had  become  a  Cassandra,  without  the  interposition  of  Apollo,  —.-  —■ 
hh  predictions  were  all  discredited j  in  every  successive  year  ^'^^^* 
since  the  peace  of  1769  he  had  continued  to  announce  the  same 
event,  till  his  prophecies  became  the  theme  of  ridicule,  and 
tended  only  to  confirm  the  torpor  and  imbecility  of  this  un- 
happy government  His  warnings  were  moreover  unaccom- 
panied by  the  means  of  following  his  counsel ;  from  the  period 
of  the  restitution  of  Tanjore,  the  noble  corps  of  troops  which  he 
had  embodied  were  constantly  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and 
continued  to  go  off,  full  of  grief  and  indignation,  in  large  bodies, 
to  the  service  of  Hyder.  While  thus  paying  no  one,  Mahommed  -  r 
All  borrowed  from  every  one  who  would  lend  ;  and  repaid  these 
loans,  and  the  imaginary  services  by  which  he  was  still  deluded, 
chiefly  by  bonds  j  some  payable  at  stated,  some  at  indefinite 
periods  ;  all  eventually  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
while  the  gold  was  hoarded  as  it  was  receivedj  in  his  secret  cojp- 
ferff.  The  Government  at  Madras  were  incessant  in  their  com- 
plaints of  "  the  great  difficulty  they  had,  to  obtain  the  least  as- 
sistance from  the  nabob,  or  any  part  of  the  large  balances  re-- 
maining  due,  though  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  money  to  a  large 
amount  is  now*  hoarded  up  in  his  coffers  at  Chepauk.f  This 
backwardness  is  not  the  complaint  of  a  da/  ;  the  records  are 
filled  with  the  distress  which  the  Company's  affairs  have  been 
exposed  to,  by  the  trifling  and  nugatory  conduct  of  the  nabob, 
Wfhepever  moqey  has  been  demanded  of  him  ;"  and  again,  */  no 

♦  Dated  July,  I77S,  the  verj^  time  when  hia  troops  were  in  the  greatest  distress 
for  pay- 
-f  Hfc  resideace  near  Madras,  i 

K  K  2 
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CHA3?.  senie  of  the  common  danger,  in  case  of  a  war,  can  prevail  on  hirti 
to  furnish  the  Company  with  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
assemble  an  army/'  Of  this  person,  whom  it  once  became  the 
fashion  to  designate  as  the  most  faithful  ally  of  the  English  Com- 
pany, our  judgment  would  be  more  unqualified,  if  the  most  mourn- 
ful palliations  were  not  every  where  discernible  in  the  conduct 
of  those  Englishmen  by  whom  he  was  plundered  and  deluded* 
But  with  regard  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  as  no  language 
can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  conduct,  which  no  ordi- 
nary amount  of  evidence  would  render  credible  to  succeeding 
ages^  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  enunciation  of  facts.     In 

Feb.  12.  their  letter  to  England,  of  the  12th  of  February,  they  express  a 
hope  (whence  derived  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture)  that  "  as  the 
season  is  so  far  advanced,  they  should  preserve  the  peace  of 

April  3.  the  Carnatic  that  year/*  On  the  3d  of  April,  afler  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  Bombay,  stigmatizing  the  Mahratta  wai* 
as  the  source  of  Hyder's  increased  strength,  and  prof>osiftg  a 
MahraU;a  peace  as  their  best  security  against  his  designs,  they 
seem  to  infer,  that  notwithstanding  his  hostile  demonstrations, 
he  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  act  openly  against  them,  although 
he  had  himself  told  them,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  he 
was  both  able  and  willing ;  and  after  adverting  to  the  late  cor- 
respondence, and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Gray,  instead  of  entering 
into  any  consideration,  immediate  or  remote,  of  the  practical 
measures  of  state  which  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
to  men  of  ordinary  intellect,  they  close  their  observations  with  the 
following  puerile  remark,  ^*  your  Honours  will  be  able  to  judge 
clearly  of  Hyder's  disposition  towards  us :  this  imfriendly,  not 
to  say  insolent  conduct,  could  only  have  been  encouraged  by 
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our  present  troubles  with  the  Mahrattaa^  in  which  he  fin<Js  so  CHAP. 

XXI 

much  advantage   as   we  have   already  explained ;"  but  of  any  ' 

thing  in  the  shape  of  a  measure  no  trace  is  to  be  found  on  the    ^ 7^^- 
records,  unless  we   are  to  class  as  such  a  letter  to  Bengal,  of 
similar  import,  which  added  a  description  of  their  total  help- 
lessness^     No    measure  of  precaution  was   adopted   regarding 
supplies   of  food,  a  branch  of  the  science  of  war  not  only  the 
most  difficult,  but  requiring  the  earliest  combinations  :  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  defence  of  places,  or  the  formation  of 
a  field  force;    not  one  soldier   was  moved  from  his  ordinary 
cantonment,  nor  a  single  indication  afforded  of  being  awake  to 
the  perception  of  facts  notorious  to  all  India,  and  in  Mysoor  not 
attempted  to  be  concealed.    «  I  have  tried  them  already  (said 
Hyder)  and  I  know  them  well,  they  have  no  conduct ;  and  even 
now,  when  I  have  assembled  my  whole  force  to  enter  the  country, 
they  have  not  shewn  the  least  glimmering  of  ability/'*    On  his 
own  part  every  branch  of  preparation  was  arranged   with  the 
most  scrupulous  care;  no  department  escaped  his  personal  in- 
spection; and  although  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  military 
occupation  of  all  the  posts,  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  he 
moved   from    his  capital  in   the  month  of  June,  with  a  force 
which  had  probably  not  been  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed, 
in  strength  and  efficiency,  by  any  native  army  that  had  ever  been 
assembled  in  the  south  f  of  India :  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 

*  The  very  words  of  b  paper  of  intelligence  from  Hyder's  army,  delivered  by 
Mahommed  Ali  on  the  25th  July,  1780;  the  intelligence  was  perfectly  correct,  it  was 
Hyder's  ordinary  topic  of  conversation  at  diis  time* 

t  The  following  is  a  correct  return  of  the  force  actually  mustered  at  Bangalore, 
which  is  exchisive  of  Meer  Sahcb's  corps^  still  at  Kurpa,  altogether  about  6000 
Jioi'se  and  loot,  — 
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CHAP.  eKpeditioii)  were  ordered  to  be  offered  up  in  the  mofquei ;  md 
the  jebbrnn  ^  to  Im  perfumed  in   the  Hindoo  temples.     His 


1780. 


I^blehone       .......         14,Q0O 

Silledar  ditto 12,000 

Savanoor  ditto    -.-.---  2,000 

In&ntiy  regularly  armed  and  disciplined       v        «        15,000 
.  Select  and  veteran  peons  in  regular  pay  -        -         1^,000 

Ditto,  assembled  from  the  local  establishments,  subject? 

to  tdiefj  and  kept  constantly  complete        -        -     5      *  ^ 
Peons  of  tributary  Poligars,  exclusivdiy  of  their  small?  iq /wvq 
contingents  of  ct^valry       ,        •        •        -        •     5 

83,000 

Besides  about  2000  rocket  men;  a  corps  of  unarmed  pioneers,  of  near  5000  men, 
well  instructed  and  equipped ;  and  a  commissariat  admirably  organized,  under  the 
direction  ofabramin,  named  Poomia,  one  of  hia  ministers  of  finance. 

The  detachments  made  for  the  occupation  of  his  conquests,  and  the  accesuon  of 
recruits  and  whole  corps  after  the  invasion,  may,  I  think,  be  computed  as  nearly 
tmlandng  each  other;  so  that  his  disposable  force,  during  the  greater  period  of  the 
war,  may  be  taken  with  probable  accuracy  at  about  ninety  thousand'me9«  Of  the 
Poligars  of  Calastry,  Bomrauz,  &c.  who  joined  him  near  Arcot,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  how  they  should  be  estimated ;  with  his  army  they  were  a  dead  incum- 
-branee;  but  if  not  with  him,  they  might  have  been  against  Jbim. 

*  Jebbum;  a  Hindoo  ceremony  for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  object ;  must,  (ac- 
cording to  Butcherow,  an  intelligent  bramin,)  be  performed  during  four  successive 
periods,  of  twelve  days  each,  until  the  object  be  attained,  or  its  attainment  indiciteA 
by  some  certain  prognostic;  the  number  twelve  being  a  quarter  mundul^  (orbit,  Sec 
see  p.  7.  vol.  i.)  which,  in  its  application  to  time^  is  a  mystical  period  of  48  days. 
The  Jebbum  is  of  various  kinds,  the  most  common  is  that,  in  which  from  ten  to  an 
Inindred  bramins,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Gooroo,  (high  priest,)  abstain 
during  the  whole  period  from  salt,  and  all  other  condiments  which  promote  digestion, 
and  confine  themselves  to  simple  milk  and  rice,  a  diet  which  none  but  the  strongest 
constitutions  can  sustain.  Thus  prepared,  a  detachment  of  the  corps  firequently 
relieved,  stand  in  a  tank  up  to  their  chests  in  water,  beating  it  incessantly  with  their 
hands,  and  bawling  out  their  mantrams,  or  incantations. 

This  is  nearly  the  form  of  the  jebbum  which  is  always  performed  during  a 
drought  in  Mysoor,  for  procuring  rain.  That  Hyder,  himself,  half  a  Hindoo, 
should  sanction  these  cer^nonies,  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  action ;  but 
that  Tippoo,  the  most  bigotted  of  Mahommedans,  professing  an  open  abhorrence 
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progress  to  Ihe  frontier  was  slow  and  oircumspect ;  his  purchase  CHAP. 

XXI. 

t>f  a  considerable  portion  of  Mahommed  All's  kelledars  (gover-  is^is^ 

1780. 

ifid  contempt  for  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  tlie  bramius  Its  teacbers^  destroyuig 
tbeir  teinple%  and  polluting  their  sanctuaries^  Ethould  never  tail  to  enjoin  the  pet- 
formanee  of  the  Jebbtim  when  alarmed  by  imminent  danger,  is,  indeed,  an  estraor- 
diuary  combitiation  of  arrogant  bigotry  and  trembling  superstition  ;  of  general  in- 
tolerance, mingled  with  occasional  respect  for  the  object  of  persecution.  The  form 
above  stated,  is  nearly  that  w!»ich,  as  the  l«:amins  continue  to  affirm,  succeeded  in 
causing  Lord  Cornwallis's  first  and  second  return  from  Seringapatam,  and  £uWd  in 
Aaving  it  from  General  Harris,  because  the  Groroo  was  not  expert  in  the  mysteries,  ^r 
because  some  of  the  bramins  had  tasted  of  salt. 

The  belief  in  the  magical  powers  of  braniinical  incantations,  is  not  uncommon 
among  tlie  Mahommedans,  All  the  parti cylars  are  familiarly  detailed*  of  the  jeb- 
bum  paid  for  by  Mahommed  All,  at  the  expence  of  5000^  and  performed  under  the 
auspices  of  Achena  Pundit,  at  the  tempte  of  Petchee  Teert,  S.  of  Madras,  which 
killed  Lard  Pigot  s  and  of  a  second,  which,  after  several  failures,  succeeded  in  killing 
Hyder  Ali,  This  jebbum,  for  killing  a  particular  person^  is  described  to  me  to  be 
performed  by  suspending  a  nac  or  naga  snake,  (the  Cobra  Capella  of  the  Portu- 
guese^}  by  the  tail,  from  the  roof  of  an  apartment,  proper  incense  l>eing  burned  on  d 
fire  immediately  below.  This  jebbum,  my  bramin  informant  tells  mc^  is  named 
Sera   Yogi  the  former  word  signifying  snake,  the  latter,  fire. 

The  Mahommedans  themselves,  are  f ometimes  initiated  in  these  rites*  I  have 
seen^  in  the  possession  of  a  Hdjee,  (a  person  who  has  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,)  at  Madras  a  bond  of  the  late  Omdat-td^Omra^  eldest  son  of  Mahommed 
All,  promising  to  pay  a  lac  of  rupees  for  carrying  oft"  his  younger  brother,  Ameer-iil- 
Omra  by  these  means,  at  the  period  when  he  had  supplanted  bis  elder  brother.  It 
b  cautiously  worded,  stating,  only,  tliat  he  had  agrees]  to  the  terms  "  one  lac  of 
rupees,"  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  bondj  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  occurred* 
in  which  Anuer^-'Omra  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  the  Hajee  demanded  and 
obtained  a  part  of  his  reward,  for  this  incipient  operation  of  the  charm  j  but  its 
completion  was  slow,  and  wht^  he  actually  died,  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  the 
Onidat  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  charm,  in  producing  that  events  and  the  Hajee 
continued  to  be  loud  and  forward*  to  tell  crery  person  who  would  listen  to  him^ 
that  he  had  performed  the  service,  and  that  the  Omdat  had  cheated  him  out  of  his 
reward,  and  forgotten  his  obligations  as  soon  as  he  was  delivered  of  his  fears, 

I  also  procured  at  Madras,  and  have  now  in  my  possession,  a  copy  of  the  claim 
with  which  the  Hajee  actually  presented  this  very  bond  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  authority  of  Parliament,  for  investigating  tlie  Carnatic  debts,  with 
no  other  reserve,  than  that  the  condition  of  pajment  was  **  placing  Omdui-ul-Omah 
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CHAP,  nors  of  forts)  had  long  been  completed  j  but  the  corps  of  spies 
.  ■  whom  he  had  sent  to  obtain  employment  as  guides  at  the 
'  English  head-quarters,  were  still  expectants  of  place,  the  mili- 
tary councils  of  that  nation  were  not  sufl&ciently  alert,  even  for 
the  purposes  of  their  enemy  J  there  was  no  plan  to  divulge,  no 
project  to  frustrate,  no  movement  to  anticipate*  The  routes  of 
Hyder's  columns  were  deliberately  calculated,  and  combined, 
without  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  contingent  impediments ; 
the  corps  moved  to  their  appointed  stations,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hills  J  every  where  ^the  blow  was  only  suspended,  until  it  was 
every  where  prepared ;  and  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  from  My- 
poor,  although  long  and  distinctly  announced  by  two  *  members 
of  the  Government,  continued  at  Madras,  to  be  the  topic  of  stu-^ 
pid  ridicule,  until  the  conflagration  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  bleeding  fugitives,  roused  this 
most  extraordinary  conclave  from  a  slumber  which  has  no  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  the  world, 

in  the  administration  of  affair$^^  which  condition  he  had  fulfilled  by  his  skill  in  the 
occult  sciences. 

This  most  Impudent  of  impostors  lived  as  a  Chevalier  d'Industrie  when  I  left 
Madras,  chiefly  by  obtaining  money  firom  the  ignorant  for  pretended  services,  l^ 
his  assumed  influence  with  European  gentlemen ;  the  appearance  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  support,  by  the  access  which  his  literary  taste  had  aflbrded  to  him  among 
the  amateurs  of  Persian  literature;  unsuspicious  of  the  sinister  purposes  for  which 
\\,  was  cultivated. 

*  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Smith, 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Errmieous  impression  of  Ryder's  getmral  devastaiim  —  English  attempi  io 
assemble  an  army  —  and  defend  the  fortresses  —  WarriapoUam   Gin^ 
jee  —  Camatickghur  —  Wandewash  —  Distinguished  character  of  Flint 
—  State  of  parties  at  Madras—  Military  opinion  if  Lord  MrLeod—qf 
Sir  Hector  Mtrnro  — the  latter  takes  the  Jeld  —  Bad  combinations  ^^ 
Route  of  BailUe -^  Hyder  raises  the  siege  o/Arcot-^  on  the  day  Sir 
H.  Munro  arrives  at  Conjeteram —  Want  qffood  at  the  commencement 
if  the  campaign  —  Baillie  stopped  by  the  river  Cortelaur —  crosses  it-^ 
attacked  by  Tippoo  —  reciprocally  discouraged  —  Sir  H,  Munro   re- 
ifforces  Baillie — Hyder  attacks  and  destroys  him  ~  Observations  ^ 
Anecdotes  —  Mr*  Lang  —  Tmgg  —  Mahommed  Booden  —  Afeasures 
of  Hyder  —  Retreat  of  Sir  H  Munro  --  Chingleput  and  Madras  — 
Emergency  reported  to  Bengal —  Character  and  measures  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings —  calls  on  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms  —  he  arrives  ai  Madras  *~  Suspension  of  the  last  Governor^  and 
appointment  of  Mr.  Smith  —  Council  of  War  —  Hyder  takes  Arcot  — 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  takes  the  feU—  Capture  of  Cara7igoofy  —  FUnfs  dis* 
tinguished  defence  of  Wandewash  —  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote —  Pro- 
motion of  Lieuteiiant  Flint  — rendered  nugatory— his  admirable  ar^ 
rangements  for  supply  —  Arrival  of  the  French  feet  —  Sir  Eyre  Coote 

relieves  Permacoil — moves  to   Pondicherzy — Hyder  appears Sir 

Eyre  Coote  motes  to  Cuddalore  —  Cannonade  by  night — French  feet 
at  Pondic/ierry  —  Critical  and  desperate  situation  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  --- 
relieved  by  its  departure —  Hyder  moves  to  Tanjour  —  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
reinforced  with  troops  —  but  distressed  for  provisions —  Military  criti- 
cisms of  the  government  of  Madras  —  fy-eated  with  asperity  Ijy  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  —  who  himself  condemns,  on  views  equally  limited,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Mahratta  war— Just  and  manly  views  of  Mr.  Hastings 
^^  Sir  Eyre  Coote  attacks  Chillumbrimi  —  is  repulsed  —  Arrival  of  the 

feet  —  Lord  Macartney  governor  of  Madras  —  Butch  war  —  Hyde?' 
yoL.  II,  J,  t 
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appears  —  Batile  —  Imperfect  cmsequences  qfthevictorjf  —  Fall  o/*  Tia-^ 
gar  —  Second  reUefqf  Wandewash  —  Sir  Eyre  Coote  Jarms  a  junction 
mth  the  division  from  Bengal — at  Ptdicat -^  Military  prudence  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  —  FaiUts  qfHyder. 

CHAP.  The  prevalent  impression  is  erroneous,  although  fairly  deducible 
^  from  the  records  of  Madras,  that  Hyder,  on  his  first  descent, 

^  *  perpetrated  the  wanton  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
whole  country ;  a  measure  directly  subversive  of  his  ultimate 
views  of  permanent  conquest.  He  calculated  on  the  lapse  of  a 
long  interval,  before  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  aid  of  a 
French  corps,  should  put  him  in  possession  of  Fort  St.  George ; 
and  around  that  centre  of  the  British  power,  and  its  maritime 
communications,  he  certainly  drew  a  line  of  merciless  desolation^ 
marked  by  the  continuous  blaze  of  flaming  towns  and  villages. 
He  directed  the  indiscriminate  mutilation  of  every  human  being 
who  should  linger  near  the  ashes,  In  disobedience  of  the  man- 
date for  instant  emigration,  accompanied  by  their  floclcs  ahd 
herds ;  thus  consigning  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  the  desert  which  he  interposed  between  him9elf 
and  his  enemies.  This  line  extended  inland,  from  thirty  to 
fifty-five  miles,  according  to  circumstances,  and  firom  the  head 
<^the  lake  of  Faliacate  in  the  north,  to  a  southern  l^mit,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Pondicherry,  which  of  course  was  included  within 
the  scope  of  his  immediate  protection.  Round  Vellore,  of  which 
he  expected  an  earlier  smrender,  he  drew  a  similar  circle,  not 
exceeding  a  radius  of  thirteen  miles.  With  these  exceptions, 
and  the  operations  necessary  for  the  siege  of  the  few  places 
which  did  not  immediately  surrenderi  and  for  impeding  the 
subsequent    movements   of  British   troops,  the  whole  of  the 
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country  occupied  by  the  invader,  was  as  well  protected,  as  his   CHAP, 
possessions  above  the  ghauts.  i 

Black  columns  of  smoke  were  every  where  in  view,  from  St     *^ 
Thomases  Mount,  distant  only  nine  miles  firom  Madras,  before  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  movement  of  a  single  soldier*     The 
corps  under  Colonel  Harper  in  Guntoor,  afterwards  commanded 
by  Colonel  Baillie,  was  directed  to  move  southwards  by  the  route 
of  CaJastry  and  Tripetti,  an  order  founded  in  dangerous  error, 
which  the  superior  knowledge  of  its  commandant  induced  him  to 
disobey,  and  to  pursue  a  more  easterly  course  to  which  we  must 
presently  return.     Colonel  Brathwaite  who  commanded  at  Pon- 
dicherry,  was  ordered  to  move  northwards  to  Chingleput,  a  fort 
within  two  marches  of  Madras,  and  ultimately  to  the  latter  place ; 
and  a  select  corps  of  nineteen  chosen  companies  of  sepoys,  two 
regiments  of  Mahommed  Ali's  cavalry,  and  two  light  guns  from 
Trichinopoly  under  Colonel  Cosby,  was  destined  to  act  on  the 
enemy*s  communications  through  the  passes,  but  was  afterwards 
ordered  to  join  the  main  army.     The  description  of  minor  pre- 
parations, or  the  complex  results  of  treachery  in  the  officers 
commanding  forts,  or  mutiny  in  the  troops  of  Mahommed  Ali, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  organize  them  for  field  service,  would 
perplcK  without  informing  the  reader.     Such  only  as  mark  pecu- 
liar character,  or  aid  in  a  distinctive  picture  of  the  times  shall  be 
selected  for  notice.     Mahommed  Ali  had  as  usual  no  money  for 
public  purposes ;  an  excellent  regiment  of  cavalry  at  St  Thomases 
Mount  mutinied,  if  mutiny  it  might  be  called,  to  withhold  their 
services  in  the  field,  while  their  families  must  perish  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrear  of  nearly  two  years  pay*     Mahommed  Ali's 
favorite  son  came  on  the  ground  to  affect  the  employment  of  his 
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CBAP.  influence,  liut  prc^ssing  inability  to  pay  any  portion  of  th^r 
,  ■  ^  arrears.  To  save  the  horses  the  regiment  was  disbanded ;  eighty 
of  the  men  adhered  to  their  European  officers  without  pay  j  but 
the  same  person  who  had  no  money  to  expedite  the  public  ser* 
vice,  had  abundance  to  reinlist  all  the  remainder  as  his  own 
personal  guard,  on  the  very  next  day.  The  little  corps  of  excel* 
lent  cavalry  afterwards  received  into  the  service  of  the  Comptmy 
was  embodied  by  the  patriotism  of  their  English  officers,  who 
found  the  means  of  satisfying  the  troops  from  their  own  resources 
and  private  credit. 

It  was  a  proposition  too  familiar  to  require  discussion,  that 
not  one  native  officer  intrusted  by  Mahommed  Ali  with  the 
defence  of  a  fortress,  would  be  faithful  to  the  general  cause,  and 
it  became  an  urgent  consideration  to  commit  them  to  English 
officers.  A  reinforcement  from  Vellore  was  sent  to  Arcot,  the 
reputed  capital  of  Mahommed  All's  dominions ;  and  the  scope 
of  our  design  requires  the  notice  of  four  other  places,  to  each 
of  which  an  officer  was  sent,  either  alone,  or  with  one  or  two 
companies  as  a  guard  of  example,  and  a  rallying  point  to  the 
disorderly  rabble  of  Mahommed  Ali. 

To  WarriapoUam,  60  miles  south-west  from  Cuddalore,  a  fort 
in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  nearly  impenetrable  forest^ 
the  seat  of  a  dispossessed  poligar,  still  occupying  the  woods  in 
hostility  to  Mahommed  Ali,  Ensign  Allan  was  sent  with  one 
company ;  the  fort  was  commanded  by  an  European  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Mahommed  Ali,  who  made  no  unnecessary  difficulty  in 
trMisferring  the  command  of  his  mutinous  charge.  Ens%n 
AUan,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  left  to  the  unaided  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  reclaimed  this  disorderly  and  unpaid  rabble  to  obe- 
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dience  and  energy ;  and  in   a  varied  defence  of  six   moaths  CHAP, 
against  the  efforts  of  the  poligar,  exhibited  all  the  vigour  and  -——=!= 
enterprize  of  manly  youth,  guided  by  the  prudence  and  wisdom      '     ' 
of  age  ;  and  when  ordered,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to 
evacuate  the  place,  made  good  his  retreat  to  Tanjore,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1781.     Although  this  interesting  youth  continued  in  a 
short   and   brilliant  career   to  justify  and  augment   these  first 
impressions  of  extraordinary  talent,  exertions  disproportioned 
to  his  strength  in  the  campaign  of  1783  produced  a  dangerous 
diseasei  and  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  early 
excellence. 

Ensign  Macaulay  had  a  similar  mission  to  Gingee,  The  lower 
fortress  was  carried  by  assault,  a  Monsieur  Burette  in  Mahom- 
med  Ali's  service,  having  given  up  his  post,  without  firing  a  shot* 
Ensign  Macaulay  deliberately  retired  to  the  upper  and  impreg- 
nable rock,  assigning  to  his  own  company  the  post  of  honour 
nearest  the  line  of  ascent.  In  visiting  the  upper  guards,  his  mu» 
tinous  garrison  demanded  that  he  should  instantly  surrender  the 
place,  and  while  attempting  to  persuade  them  to  a  better  spirit, 
they  made  a  direct  attempt  to  assassinate  him.  He  escaped  to 
the  protection  of  his  own  company  ;  but  being  out-numbered  by 
the  mutineers,  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  on  the  condition  of 
being  sent  to  Madras,  This  condition  was  violated,  and  he  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Seringapatam,  and  according  to  my  manu- 
script (the  journal  of  a  Serjeant,  afterwards  Captain  Smith,) 
V  they  did  not  leave  him  a  shirt." 

Lieutenant  Parr  was  sent  to  Camatic  Ghurr,  but  could  neither 
obtain  from  Mahoramed  Ali*s  kelledar,  the  command  of  the 
place,  nor  even  a  decent  lodging.     The  fort  was  sold,  and  some 
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CHAP,  decorous  observancea  remained  pieviously  to  its  surrender.    He 
XXIL  M,  ^ 

■  ■ '    hid  reached  the  place  from  Wandewash^  through  a  country  oc- 

^780.   cupied  by  the  euemy,  singly,  blackei^ed  and  disguised  as  a  native: 

he  left  it  at  the  expiration  of  a  months  in  the  same  garb,  and 

had  only  descended  three  hundred  yards  by  the  western  face 

of  the  rock,  when  Hyder's  troops  entering  by  the  eastern  gate, 

appeared  upon  the  ratnpart  above  hinu     After  four  nights  and 

three  days  concealment  in  the  woods,  attended  by  a  faithful 

native  servant,  he  arrived  at  Vellore,  with  his  feet  bleeding  and 

swoln,  a  beard  of  ample   growth,  sn   aspect  scarcely  humnn, 

and  nearly  famished  for  want  of  food. 

Ah  officer  was  detached  hy  Colonel  Brathwaite,  when  at  Caran- 
gooly  on  his  march  from  Pondicherry  to  Chingleput  to  tidce  the 
command  of  Wandewash. 

Hyder  was  known  to  be  in  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place :  its  surrender  was  preamble ;  the  distance  was  thirty  miles ; 
and  a  body  of  fi}ur  thousani(|  horse  was  stated  to  be  interposed : 
but  the  great  importance  of  the  enterprize  justified  the  attempt 
und^  these  slender  chances  of  success.  Lieutenant  flint  w«a 
selected  for  this  service,  and  after  a  fittigumg  march  on  the  moni-» 
ing  oi  the  10th  of  August,  he  moved  at  eleven  on  the  same  n|ght, 
witii  one  hundred  firelocks.  By  deviating  to  unfrequented  paths, 
he  arrived  without  interruption  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandewashf 
late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  llth.  After  ascwtaining  that  the 
place  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Mahommed  Ali's  troops,  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  kelledar  announcing  his  approach ;  but 
was  answered^  that  he  would  be  fired  at,  if  he  attempted  to  come 
witJiin  range  of  the  guns ;  and  met  a  picket  sent  to  stop  him  at 
the  verge  of  the  esplanade.     He  had  the  address  to  persuade  the 
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officer  that  he  had  misapprehebcled  his  orders  :    which  could  CHAP. 

XXIL 
only  have  been  to  stop  the  party  till  he  was  satisfied  they  were        ^ 

friends  J  of  which  fact  he  could  entertain  no  doubts  ;  and  *  * 
during  the  remaining  parley,  continued  to  advance,  per- 
suading every  successive  messenger  to  return  with  another 
reference,  until  within  rausquet  shot  of  the  ramparts^  which 
were  manned  with  troops?  and  the  gates  distinctly  seen  to 
be  shut.  Here  he  halted  ;  announced  that  he  had  a  letter 
fiom  the  nabob  Mahommed  All  to  the  kelledar,  which  he 
was  ordered  to  deliver  into  his  own  hands,  and  demanded 
admission  for  that  purpose  with  a  few  attendants*  With  this 
demand  the  kelledar  positively  refused  to  comply,  but  at  length 
agreed  to  receive  the  letter  in  the  space  between  the  gate  and  the 
barrier  of  the  sortie-  Lieutenant  Flint  was  admitted  with  four 
attendants,  faithful  and  well  instructed  sepoys,  and  found  the 
kelledar  seated  on  a  carpet^  attended  by  several  men  of  rank, 
thirty  swordsmen,  his  usual  personal  guard,  and  one  hundred 
sepoys,  drawn  up  to  protect  him.  After  the  first  compliments, 
Lieutenant  Flint  avowed  that  he  had  no  letter  from  Mahommed 
Ali^  but  possessed  that  which  in  the  exigency  of  the  times 
ought  to  be  deemed  equivalent ;  the  order  of  his  own  govern- 
ment written  in  communication  with  Mahommed  Ali ;  this  order 
the  kelledar  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt^  and  his  argu- 
ments with  derision ;  desired  him  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came ;  and  to  the  proposition  of  impossibility  from 
the  increased  distance  of  the  corps  from  which  he  was  detached, 
and  the  country  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
answered  with  fresh  sarcasm.  He  mildly  replied,  that  he  was 
placed   in  a  desperate  situation,    and  as  the  kelledar  rose  to 


CHAP,  depart^  he  suddenly  fleked  hiftiy  and  announced  his  instant 
aa  death  if  any  person  should  move  a  hand  for  his  rescue;  the 
bayonets  of  the  fcmr  sepoys  were  in  the  saints  instant  at  his 
bi^east,  and  their  countenances  announced  a  fitiii  decision  to  share 
tke  £ite  of  their  officer.  The  consternation  of  the  moment 
affcH'ded  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  little  detacWent  to 
rush  in  at  the  concerted  signal  and  effectually  secure  the 
kelledar.  Lieutenant  Fliirt  theii  addressed  the  ttoops  in  the 
limguage  of  conciliation,  explained  the  conditions  on  which  the 
kelledar  should  retain  all  the  honours  of  command,  while  he  him- 
self should  provide  for  effectual  defence:  and  finally  the  gates 
wa'e  opened,  and  the  whole  party  entered  togbther  as  friends. 

The  act  of  surrendei*itag  the  place  to  Hyder,  had  been  pre- 
pued  to  reiceive  the  seal  of  the  kelledar  on  that  very  day  j  and 
during  the  interval  in  which  Lieutenant  Flint  waited  the  authority 
of  his  government  t6  exclude  him  from  the  forti  his  ^fibrts  at 
iaeessant  eduhterkction  w^re  foiled,  by  the  ^dress  of  the  new 
commandant,  who  foiind  ineiEUis  gradually  iatid  rapidly  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  the  better  portion  of  the  garrison. 

Strange  as  in  these  days  the  proposition  may  sound,  this  lieu-  ' 
tenant  was  an  officer  of  very  considerable  experience.  To  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  theory,  he  added  some  practical  ac- 
qufintonce  with  the  business  of  a  siege ;  and  to  military  talents 
of  no  ordinary  rank,  a  mind  fertile  in  resources,  and  a  mild 
confidence  of  manner,  which,  as  his  troops  were  wont  to  say, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  feel  alarm  in  his  presence.  He  found 
the  place  in  a  ruinous  state,  fhmished  with  abundance  of  cannon, 
but  no  carriages,  and  little  powder  j  he  repaired!  the  works, 
ponstructed  carriages,  and  manufactured  powder.     He  had  not 
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one  artilleryman,    but   he  prevailed  on   the  silversmith s,  who,  CHAR 

XXII 
according  to  the  routine  of    Hindoo   warfare,  are  the  apology  S-l~l^ 


for  cannoneers  J  not  only  to  attend  regularly  to  be  instructed  in  ^ '^^' 
the  exercise,  but  in  the  subsequent  siege  to  perform  their 
duties  in  a  respectable  manner.  From  the  12th  of  August 
1780  until  the  12th  of  February  1783,  an  eventful  period, 
during  which  the  flower  of  Hyder's  army  were  before  the  place, 
seventy-eight  days  of  open  trenches,  and  after  being  foiled  in  open 
force,  made  repeated  attempts  to  seize  it  by  stratagem,  or  starve 
it  into  surrender,  this  officer,  never  once  casting  off  his  clothes  at 
the  uncertain  periods  of  repose,  not  only  provitled  the  means  of 
internal  defence*  but  raised  a  little  corps  of  cavalry  for  exterior 
enter  prize  j  and  during  a  protracted  period  of  famine  and  di* 
versified  misery  elsewhere,  not  only  fed  his  own  garrison,  but 
procured  important  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  main  army,  for 
which  he  was  justly  deemed  to  be  the  centre  of  all  correct  in-* 
tellJgence.  The  model  proposed  by  the  experienced,  for  the 
imitation  of  the  young  and  aspiring ;  the  theme  of  general  ap- 
plause ;  honourable  in  private  life,  as  he  was  distinguished  in 
public  conduct ;  the  barren  glory  has  remained  to  him,  of  pre- 
serving the  letters  on  service,  written  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  own 
hand,  full  of  affectionate  attachment  and  admiration.  Cjlonel 
Flint  is  living,  and  in  London,  Fancy  would  associate  with  the 
retirement  of  such  a  man,  marks  of  public  approbation  and 
dignified  competency  ;  but  human  affairs  too  often  reflect  an 
inverted  copy  of  the  pictures  of  imagination. 

With  the  exception  of  such  other  places  as  must  necessarily 
occupy  a   place  in  our  future  narrative,  every  fort  opened   its 
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CHAP.  gBteS)  BAdthe  whole  country)  north  of  the  Colerooq^  submitted- 

'  at  once  to  the  conqueror. 

1780*       Hyder  had  descended  through  the  pass  of  Changama  on  the 

July  20.  20th  of  July,  and  from  thence  detached  a  select  corps  of  five 
thousand  horse,  under  his  second  son  Kurreem  Saheb,  to  plunder 
Porto  Novo,  a  sea-port,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Pondicherry : 
a  larger  body  of  cavalry  was  allotted  to  the  work  of  desolation 
which  has  already  been  described,  and  the  advance  of  the  main 
army  was  only  retarded  by  the  embarrassing  number  of  places  to 
be  occupied.  It  was  not  before  the  21st  of  August  that^  he 
invested  Arcot,  and  on  the  29th  moved  from  thence  in  cour 
sequaice  of  intelligence  that  the  English  army  had  made  ltd 
first  maxcli  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  <hi  the  26th. 

From  the  state  of  party  in  the  unhappy  counsels  of  that  day^ 
the  Grovernor  found  it  impossible,  by  the  ordinary  cjonstitution  of 
the  government,  to  secure  a  majority,  without  requiring  the  ai4 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Hector  Munro,  in  council,  wbil^ 
the  command  of  the  field  army  should  devolve  on  Lord  Macleod, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  England  in  command  of  one  pf 
Hie  Majesty's  regiments.  No  local  experience  was  necessary  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  order  which  he  received  to  assemble  the 
army  at  Conjeveram,  an  open  town  forty  nules  in.  advance^ 
through  a  country  every  where  occupied  by  the  «iemy,  was 
contrary. to  the  ordinary  suggestions  of  mititary  prudence^  as 
risking,  without  an  adequate  object,  the  safety  of  all  its  detach^ 
ments  and  equipments;  and  in  a  judicious  letter,  almost  pro- 
phetic of  the  fate  of  BaiUie,  this  officer  recommended  the 
vicinity  of  Madras  as  the  only  sa£e  point  of  junction  until  the 
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army  should  be  in  sufficient  force  by  the  finioh  of  its  detach-  GHAP. 

XXII. 
nients  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.    The  Commander-in-chief 


was  of  a  different  opinion:   he  pledged  himself  to  form  the      ' 
junction    at    the    place  originally  proposed,   and    accordingly 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  a  majority  in  the  council 
being  secured  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  member,  a 
measure  i^ainst  which  the  minority  protested  as  unlawful. 

The  important  corps  from  Guntoor,  linder  Colonel  Baillie, 
)iad  on  the  24th  of  August  arrived  without  interruption,  at  an  Aug.  u. 
encampment  six  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  viUage  of  Goom- 
rapoondy,  a  situation  within  twenty-eight  miles"  of  the  General's 
encampment  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  and  rather  a  shorter  dis- 
tance from  Madras.  Admitting  the  absolute  necessity,  which, 
however,  is  not  apparent,  of  moving  the  army  precisely  on  the 
26th,  there  was  no  probable  impediment  to  the  junction  ot 
Colonel  Baillie  by  one  forced  march  on  the  25th,  or  by  two  easy 
inarches  at  the  General's  encampment  near  Connitoor  on  the 
26th;  the  force  under  Sir  Hector  Munro  being  5,20^  strong, 
that  under  Baillie,  2,813.  Tliese  obvious  means  of  placing 
bcgrond  the  readi  of  accident  the  immediate  formation  of  a  res- 
pecti^le  army,  were  wantonly  abandoned,  by  directing  that  dfficer 
to  pursue  an  independent  route  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles  to  C6n- 
jeveram,  a  measure  not  recommend^  by  any  speculative  advan- 
tage^ th^  has  ever  been  stated,  and  inexplicable  by  any  conjec£ure^ 
excepting  that  of  attempting  practically  to  juiatify  an  erroneous 
opinion* 

Sir  Hector  Munro  arrived  at  Conjeveram  on  the  ^9th,  the  day   29. 
on  which  Hyder  broke  up  firom  Arcot,  afler  having,  on  the  first, 
intelligence  of  the  deviation  to  the  south-east  of  Baillie's  cdrps, 
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<JHAP.  detachfed  a  Select  corps  of  5000  infantry,  6000  honre^  l^IigBt^ 
^^"'   and  six  heavy  guns,  with  a  large  body  of  irregulars,  under  his 
^'^^^*   son,  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  intercept  its  approach,  and  endeavotir 
to  destroy  it-     Sir  Hector  Munro  marched  from  St  Thomases 
Mount  with  eight  days*  provisions  for  his  own  corps  only,  with 
the  view  of  raising  the  siege  of  Arcot,    distant  seven  ordinary 
marches.     On  his  arrival  at  Cohjeveram,  as  the  remaining  four 
days'  stock  for  his  own  corps  would  Aimish  little  more  than  two 
for  the  army  which  he  expected  to  unite  at  that  place,  he  applied 
to  the  Mahommedan  g^in^/emon  deputed  to  provide  for  air  his 
wants  by  Mahommed  AH,  a  name  for  ever  associated  with  recol- 
lections of  disgust  at  his  own  character,   and  of  indignation  ^tid 
contempt  for  those  who  could  still  continue  to  trust  hitn.     This 
dqputed  non-descript  gravely  answered  Sir  Hector  Munro*  "  that 
he  was  ordered  by  Mahommed  Ali  to  attend  him  ;  but  had  no 
powers  given  him  to  procure  either  provisions  or  intelligence;'* 
and  the  General  was  left  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  campaign  to 
live  by  the  contingencies  of  the  day,  and  continued  fixed  to  the 
spot,  gradually  collecting  from  this  large  but  rained  town,  a  small 
supply  of  food,   which   he  deposited  within  the  walls  of  the 
Hindoo  temple,  a  place  capable  of  being  rendered  in  two  days 
d^ensible  against  a  coup-de-main. 
Aiig.«6*      On  the  2Sth,  Colonel  Baillie  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cortelaur,  then  nearly  dry,  but  liable  to  be  swoln  by  the  mountain 
rains,  and  committed  the  great  military  fisiult  of  encamping  on 
the  northern  instead  of  the  southern  bank :  the  floods  descended 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  prevented  his  crossing  until  the 

•  **  As  I  wanted  neither  a  valet  nor  a  cook,"  said  the  General,  **  I  told  thtt 
gentleman  I  would  dispaise  with  his  services.'' 
4 
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4th  of  September.     On  the  1st  of  that  month  perceiving  by  the  CHAP. 
usual  indications  that  the  river  would  not  soon  fall^  he  proposed 


in  a  letter  to  the  Government  to  descend  to  its  mouth  and  be      ' 
ferried  over  to  Ennore,  thirteen  miles  to  the  north  of  MadraSj  as  Sept. 

,  the  most  expeditious,  though  the  most  circuitous  route ;  but  to 
this  letter  he  appears  to  have  received  no  reply.     He  crossed  the 
river  on  the  4th  of  September,  with  a  corps  consisting  of  207  *tk 
Europeans,  2,606   sepoys,    six   six-pounders,    and    four   three^ 

,  pounder  guns.  The  vicinity  of  the  fort  of  Trippasore  rendered 
it  imprudent  for  Tippoo  on  either  that  or  the  following  day  to 
attempt  any  operation  beyond  tlie  customary  annoyances  during 
the  march ;  on  the  6th,  in  the  morning,  he  appeared  making  dis-  etk 
positions  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Colonel  Baillie,  who  took 
post  in  the  vicinity  of  Perarabaucum,  distant  fourteen  miles  *  from 
the  ground  occupied  by  Sir  Hector  Munro  on  the  same  day  near 
to  Conjeveram.  The  action  is  described  in  a  short  note  from 
Colonel  Baillie  to  have  lasted  from  eleven  to  two  ;  **  near  100 
Europeans  and  sepoys  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  guns  of 

r  the  enemy,  who  never  came  near  enough  for  musquetryf  ;*'  and 
on  the  same  evening  he  wrote  to  Sir  Hector  Munro,  that  on  a  ,,|,^ 
review  :|:  of  his  corps  after  the  action,  he  found  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  join,  but  hoped  to  see  the  General  at  Perambaucum  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  Tippoo,  who  had  suiFered  much  more 
severely  in  the  cannonade,  reported  to  Hyder  that  he  could  make 
no  impression  on  Baillie  without  a  farther  reinforcement. 

|.|^,  During  this  day  (6th  September)  Hyder  who  had  occupied 

*  Sir  Hector  Muiiro*s  official  letter. 

f  Manuscript  journal  of  one  of  the  survivors, 

J  Sir  Hector  Mimro's  official  letter. 
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CHAP,  an  encampment  strengCfaened  with  redoubts,  aboiit  six  miles  Id 
xxir 

I.  I  the  westward  (^  Sir  Hector  Mimro,  made  a  demonstration  of 
^^SOTt.  *^™^^g  ^^^  right,  with  the  view  of  covering  the  operation  against 
Baillie,  imd  this  movement  induced  a  change  of  position  in 
the  £nglish  amiy,  which  now  fronted  the  north  on  the  toad 
by  which  Colonel  Baillie  ^mus  expected.  The  hostile  armies 
remained  during  that  day  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  opposite 
to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  without  an 
^flfort  on  either  part.  About  noon  a  heavy  firing  was  heard^ 
which  bom  a  change  of  wind,  soon  became  inaudible.  It  was 
evident  that  Baillie  was  attacked,  and  equally  plain  that  Hyder 
had  interposed  his  whole  army  to  preveiit  the  junction. 
Either  the  detachment  was  expected  to  fight  its  way  through 
the  troops  allotted  for  its  destruction,  and  afterwards  through 
the  united  force  of  the  enemy,  or  it  was  necessary  to  make  an 
effort  for  its  relief.  But  the  pagoda  at  Conjeveratn,  which 
contained  the  provisfons,  the  heavy  guns,  and  most  pf  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army,  had  not  been  made  capable  (in  Sir  Hector 
Munro's  opinion)  of  maintaining  itself  for  one  day.  The  army 
74.  iay  on  its  arms  without  an  effi>rt  during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th* 
*  On  the  latter  day  the  note  from  Colonel  Baillie  written  after 
the  a£^r  of  the  6th,  was  received  Sir  Hector  Munro,  still 
adhering  to  the  vital  importance  of  protecting  his  provisions 
and  stores  in  the  pagoda,  which  in  the  event  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon,  adopted  the  determination  (in  concurrence^  with 
the  opinion  of  his  principal  officers)  of  detaching  the  flank 
companies  of  the  army  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  to  unite  with 

*  l^r  Hefitor  Mimro's  offidal  letter. 
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Colonel  fiaQlie^  and  enable  lum  to  form  the  iunction.      The  CHAP. 

XXII» 
eriginal  and  needless  error  of  any  disunion,  was  thus  aggravated       i    '' 

by  the  f&rther  risk  of  a  third  division,  subjecting  1007  w^^^  Sept. 
the  flower  of  the  army,  to  be  cut  off  in  detail,  and  leaving  die 
main  army  itself  in  a  state  of  dangerous  weakness.  Contrary 
to  all  reasonable  calculation.  Colonel  Fletcher^  the  officer  tn 
command  of  the  detachment,  by  changing  his  route  during 
the  march,  and  thus  deceiving  his  own  guides,  who  were  all 
in  Hyder's  pay,  passed  unperceived  by  the  numerous  troops 
interposed,  and  joined  Colonel  Baillie  at  Per^mbaucum  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  9th. 
encreasing  the  strength  to  3,720^  men  (allowing  a  deduction 
of  100  for  the  casualties  of  the  6th),  ^<  inspired  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Baillie*s  troops;  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his 
being  able  to  make  his  way  good  to  Conjeveram,  and  he 
marched  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  9th.*' 

Hyder  was  full  of  indignation  at  the  strange  negligence  by 
which  the  detachment  had  been  permitted  to  pass,  without  ob- 
servation, across  a  country  covered  with  his  light  troops.  The 
French  officers  in  his  service,  deemed  it  to  be  a  profound  and 
skilful  manoeuvre,  by  which  Hyder's  army  was  to  be  entangled 
between  two  powerful  bodies,  by  a  joint  operation  on  the  night 
of  the  9th,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  move  firom  the  dangerous 
position  which  he  occupied.     Hyder  forming  a  more  correct  es- 

*  The  manuscript  journal  makes  the  strength  about  3,500.  The  number  stated 
in  the  textt  is  taken  from  jSii*  Hector  Mi^^ro's  official,  statement,  and  of  course  from 
the  last  returns.  The  numbers  sufficiently  correspond,  allowing  for  the  sick,  and 
supposing  the  manuscript  to  reckon  the  firelocks  only,  the  returns  of  course  including 
artillery  men.  > . 
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CHAP*  timate  of  the  actual  operation,  maintaiiied  his  ground,  but  jridd-* 
•9-E=-s  ed  80  far  to  the  suggestions  of  his  advisers,  as  to  make  disposi- 
'  tions,and  even  prepare  the  roads  for  each  column  to  retire  to  the 
westward,  in  the  event  of  their  conjectures  being  verified.  Both 
lurmies  continued  immovable  on  the  9th,  and,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  Hyder  having  ascertained  firom  his  spies  that  the 
English  army  were  not  preparing  to  march,  sent  off  immediately 
after  dark,  in  the  direction  of  Baillie,  the  great  body  of  his  in- 
fantry and  guns,  remaining  himself  on  the  ground,  ready  to  move, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  with  a  few  light  guns  and  the  whole  of  the; 
cavalry,  if  his  camp  should  be  attacked,  and  with  the  same 
means  to  harrass  and  impede  the  march,  if  a  movement  should 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  Baillie.  At  four  o'clock,  finding  the 
same  torpor  still  to  prevail  in  the  English  camp,  he  silently  fol- 
lowed his  infantry. 

Colonel  Baillie  had  not  proceeded  half  a  mile  from  his  position 
at  Ferambaucum,  before  he  was  challenged  by  the  enemy's  vi- 
*  dettes,  and  as  no  order  had  been  given  to  avoid  firing,  a  platoon 
from  the  advanced  guard,  announced  to  the  enemy  that  all  was 
in  motion.  The  rocket  men  and  irregulars  opposed  no  more 
than  a  teizing  impediment  for  five  or  six  miles.  The  baggage 
being  on  the  left  of  the  colunm  of  march,  and  a  heavy  body  of 
horse  approaching  in  that  direction  fi'om  the  rear,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  rear  guard  unlimbered  his  guns,  and  a  halt  was  or- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  making  a  disposition  to  place  the 
baggage  on  the  right.  This  being  effected,  and  the  troops  re- 
suming their  order  of  march,  the  halt  was  unaccountably  con- 
tinued, and  some  guns  which  had  been  covered  by  the  Mysorean 
cavalry  on  the  left,  soon  afterwards  opened  on  the  centre  of  the 
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British  troops.     A  detachment  sent  to  seize  them  were  stopped  CHAP. 

*                XXIL 
by  an  impediment  peculiar  to  that  vicinity,  although  occasionally  — 

found  in  other  parts  of  the  south.     Water  is  found  at  the  depth    ^ '**''• 
of  from  five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  these  extensive 
sandy  plains  :  and  the  industrious  husbandmen,  taking  advantage 
of  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  hori2ontal  line,  cut  trenches 
for  an  extent  of  several  miles  to  the  requisite  depth  of  a  stratum 
impermeable  by  water,  along  which  the  produce  of  a  succession 
of  springs  gradually  augmented  to  a  streamlet  is  conducted  to 
a  reservoir,  or  led  at  once  to  the  fields  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation.     The  bank  formed    by  the  excavation,  added  to  the 
deptli  of  the  ditch,   renders  the  impediment  in  many  places 
insurmountable  for  troops,  and  presents  a  cover  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  military  operations.      The  whole   route  of  the 
British  troops  had  been  every  where  previously  examined  by  the 
enemy,  and  where  the  trench  was  nearest  the  road  occasional 
openings  had  been  cut  in  the  bank :  the  whole  thus  aflPording 
an  excellent  ditch  with  parapet  and  embrasures  for  the  cover  of 
Tippoo's  troops  and  guns.     From  one  of  these  impediments  the 
detachment  returned  with  some  loss,  and  not  in  good  order  j  but    ♦ 
the  guns,  although  frequently  shifting  their  position  to  avoid 
becoming  a  mark  for  the  aim  of  their  opponents,  were  soon 
silenced  by  the  superior   skill   and  steadiness  of  the  English 
artillery  :  a  body  of  infantry,  in  ambuscade  behind  a  winding  of     ' 
the  same  w^ork  near  the  head  of  the  column,  was  soon  afterwards 
discovered   and   dislodged :    all   annoyance   was   removed,    the 
guni  were  again  limbered,    and  every  thing  was  prepared  to 
continue  the  march  in  the  most  perfect  order;    but  Colonel 
Baillie,  contrary  to  the  declared  and  earnest  opinion  of  Colonel 
VOLp  il  n  n 
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CHAP.  Hetcher  his  seeond  in  commaod)  and  with  no  other  motiye  that 
XXIt 
A„,,..^j-L^  has  ever  been  corijectured^  excepting  the.  expected  distinctipn 

*  of  exhibiting  in  the  morning  the  junction  of  his  .corps  without 
the  loss  of  any  of  its  equipments,  a  credit  of  which  he  might  be 
deprived  by  errors  inseparable  from  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
adopted  the  fatal  t^olution  of  remaining  where  he  was  until  day- 
light, and  a  disposition  being  made  for  that  purpose^  the  troops 
actually  lay  upon  their  arms  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
without  the  slightest  molestation  from  the  enemy.  This  ground 
was  distant  no  more  than .  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  and' had  the  precious  time  thus  unhappily  wasted,  been 
employed  in  pursuing  the  march,  although  every  part  of  the  road 
had  been  reconnoitred,  and  impedimentisi  every  where  prepared, 
there  can  be  no  ground  o£  rea^nable  doubt,  that  superiority  of 
discipline,  always  most  decided  in  operations  by  night,  would 
have  enabled  him  io  surmount  all  opposition,  or  at  least  to  have 
qontinued  his  march  to  a  point  so  near  to  the  main  army,  as  to 
compel  the  Commander-in-<:hief,  by  placing  the  enemy  between 
two  fires,  to  realize  the  apprehensions  of  the  Frenph  officers. 
Sept  10.  At.  day  light  on  the  morning  of  thei  10th,  the  detachment 
marched,  the  enemy  was  soon  perceived  on  the  lieft  moving  in 
nearly  a  parpiiel  dir^ion,  and  after  advancing  about  two  miles 
throuj^  an  avenue  of  trees  to  a  spot  where  the  road  inclined  to 
the  left' on  the  plain.;  four  or  five  guns  were  opened  by  the 
eiiemy  in  that  quarter  from  a  considerable  distance,  A^  village 
was  in  sight  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  front,  whicli  presented 
a  good  post  with  no  impediment  to  its  immediate  occupation : 
but  instead  of  seizing  this  position,  or  quickening  his  pace  to  ap« 
piroach  the  guns,  the  line  again  halted  and  formed,  and  this 
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distant  caniQcmade  was  returned.  ^^Tlie  troops  remained  in  CHAP, 
crowded  order,  partly  in  the  avenue,  and  partly  under  cover  of  ^  i  .n,  si 
some  banks  and  a  hollow  way  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  the  * 

rocket  men  and  irregulars  advancing  as  usual^  and  the  main  body 
keeping  at  a  great  distance  among  some  trees  and  jungul  in  the 
rear  of  their  guns.'* 

Shortly  afterwards,  ten  companies  of  sepoy  grenadiers  under 
Captains  Rimiley  and  GoWdie  were  ordered  to  stoipi  these  guns, 
and  three  were  accordingly  carried  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
when  large  bodies  of  horse  threatened  to  cut  off  the  return  of 
the  grenadiers :  and  the  cavalry  of  Ryder's  whole  army  was 
seen  rapidly  approaching  from  the  right,  almost  as  near  to  the 
main  body  as  was  this  its  detachment.  A  hurried  retreat  caused 
by  these  appearances  had  an  ill  effect  on  the  remainder  of  the 
troops,  but  with  the  exception  of  casualties  not  very  mnnerous, 
the  sepoys  resumed  their  former  stations  in  the  position.  The 
demonstration  of  Hyder's  main  body  of  cavalry  to  charge  the 
line,  only  masked,  as  was  usual,  the  movement  of  his  infantry  ahd 
guns,  which  by  the  recession  of  the  cavalry  soon  became  apparent 
fast  approaching  from  the  right :  ^^  but  although  a  considerable 
period  intervened  during  Which  there  was  no  canndnade,  nor 
body  of  horse  on  the  plain  to  prevent  it,  no  manoeuvre  was  under- 
taken, 90  attempt  to  seize  the  village,  nor  any  other  disposition, 
but  the  detachment  remained  crowded  up  just  as  it  had  Entered 
the  plain.  Colonel  BaiUie  himself  not  being  on  horseback, 
by  running  about  and  over  fatigue,  rendered  himself  incapable 
of  deliberate  thinking  or  cool  action ;  and  not  only  the  occu- 
pation of  the  village,  but  a  tolerably  strong  position,  whidi  might 
have  supported  the  left  by  an  adjacent  bank  and  ditch,  and  th^ 
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CHAP,  right  by  a  thick  ^art  of  the  avefiue,  were  equally  unobsetred  or 
•XXII       o         .^  1. 

■    ■  neglected,      Hyder's  guns  opened  as  they  got  within  distante, 

1780.  i^jj^  by  those  which  Tippoo  had  re^takeii,  until  upwards  of  fifty 
from  different  quarters  directed  a  cross  fire  on  this  devoted 
corps^  whilst  it  remained  in  a  helpless  posture,  presenting  the 
fairest  mark  :  the  ten  field  pieces  "^indeed  returned  this  unequal 
^fire  with  powerful  effect,  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
an  event  which  was  hastened  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  tumbrils 
which  stood  exposed  to  the  enemy^s  shot.  The  impression 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  troops  of  being  subjected  to  destruc- 
tion without  an  efibrt  for  defence  or  retaliation.  An  audible 
murmur  ran  through  the  ranks,  many  of  the  grenadiers  crying 
out  to  be  led  on.  The  cannonade  had  by  this  time  done  coii- 
sideirable  execution,  the  enemy's  guns  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
until  almost  every  shot  told.  The  pressure  on  the  rear  ap- 
peared to' be  most  serious,  and  Colonel  Fletcher  caused  a  com- 
pany of  European  grenadiers  to  naove  to  its  support.  The 
whole  of  the  troops  had  been  previously  ordered  to  lie  down  in 
their  ranks,  and  as  the  grenadiers  rose  to  obey  the  order,  the 
sepoys  rose  also,  and  crowded  to  the  rear.'* 

In  Hyder's  stable  horse  was  an  officer  named  Biccajee  Sindia, 
commanding  a  dwtay  (or  1,000  cavalry,)  who  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  a  larger  division  of  troops,  to  the  northward  of  the 
English  army,  under  Sir  Hector  Munro,  to  watch  its  move- 
ments, on  the  night  on  which  Colonel  Fletcher  had  marched 
without  molestation  to  join  Baillie ;  and  Hyder  had  personally 
and  publicly  reprobated  this  misconduct  with  his  usual  coarse- 
ness and  contumely.  Biccajee  Sindia,  stung  by  this  public  dis- 
'  grace,  resolved  to  wipe  off  the  opprol)rium,  or  die  in  the  attempt 
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On  observing  the  crowding  of  the  sepoys,  which  has  been  stated,  CHAP, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  he  made  a  desperate  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  dusta.  Himself,  fifteen  of  his  fiunily,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  corps  fell ;  but  the  example,  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  an  order,  was  instantly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry.  The  European  companies  of  the  British  corps  still 
preserved  their  order,  but  the  residue  of  the  sepoys,  not  destroyed^ 
in  the  charge,  became  mixed  in  irretrievable  confusion  with 
the  carts  and  other  baggage,  and  either  stripped  for  flight,  or 
kept  up  a  straggling  fire  without  an  object,  the  strange  but  or- 
dinary e£fect  of  panic  <^  Colonel  Baillie,  after  ordering  this  &te 
to  cease,  went  forwards  to  ask  for  quarter,  by  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  supposing  acquiescence  to  be  signified,  he  ordered 
the  Eurc^eans,  who  to  the  last  moment  preserved  an  undaunted 
aspect  and  compact  order,  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  enemy, 
although  they  at  first  paused,  and  received  him  as  a  prisoner, 
after  being  slightly  wounded,  perceiving  the  same  imauthorized 
straggling  fire  to  continue,  rushed  forwards  to  an  unresisted 
slaughter.  Of  86  ofiicers,  36  were  killed,  or  died  of  their  wounds, 
34  were  wounded  and  taken  ;  and  sixteen  were  taken  not  wounded; 
the  carnage  among  the  soldiers,  being  nearly  in  the  same  prc^or- 
tion."  Hyder's  young  soldiers  in  particular  amused  themselveswith 
fleshing  their  swords,  and  exhibiting  their  skill  on  men  already 
most  inhumanly  mangled;  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  doolies; 
and  even  on  women  and  children  ;  and  the  lower  order  of  horsemen 
plundered  their  victims  of  the  last  remnant  of  clothing:  none 
escaped  this  brutal  treatment,  excepting  the  few  who  were  saved 
by  the  humane  interposition  of  the  French  ofiicers,  and,  parti-> 
cularly  Monsieur  Pimorin,  of  the  regular  French  line, .  who.  had 
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CHAP,  joined  with  a  small  detachment  from  M&hd,  a  short  time  jprevt- 

XXII. 
■    .        OU9  to  its  capture  in  1779  ;  and  Monsieur  Lally,  who  has  already 

™  *  been  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  whole  corps,  with  all  its  equipments  of  every  de- 
scription, was  irretrievably  and  totally  lost. 

The  fatal  influence  of  this  disaster  on  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  war,  has  induced  a  more  detailed  description  thah  accords 
with  the  general  plan  of  this  work.  In  the  respectable  publica- 
tions which  have  narrated  this  transaction,  and  in  the  first  of 
that  class  the  historical  branch  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1782, 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Baillie  has  been  the  theme  of  nearly  un- 
qualified applause.  Obeying,  with  painful  reluctance,  the  duties 
of  historical  truth,  I  have  transcribed  firom  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  survivors,  the  passages  marked  by  inverted  commas,  with  ntf 
other  alteration  than  the  merely  verbal  adaptations  which 
were  necessary  to  connect  them  with  the  text ;  and  these  quota- 
tions correspond  in  the  most  material  facts,  with  the  oral  infor- 
mation of  others.  It  may  be  added,  that  Colonel  Baillie,  an 
officer  hitherto  of  high  reputation,  but  now  exercising  for  the  first 
time  an  independent  command,  had  appeared  i^om  the  moment 
of  his  receiving  orders  to  deviate  to  the  westward,  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  some  anticipation  of  disaster,  which  disturbed 
his  usual  faculties :  he  loitered  three  days  in  advancing  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  by  which  his 
progress  was  arrested.  Even  on  the  26th,  that  river,  although 
swollen,  was  reported  by  the  ofiicer  commanding  the  artillery, 
to  be  still  passable  for  his  guns ;  but  the  passage  was  delayed 
till  on  the  next  day  it  became  altogether  impracticable. 
.  The  distance  of  Sir  Hector  Munro  firom  this  detachment  on 
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the  morning  of  the  9th  was,  according  to  his  owil  statementf  CHAP, 
fourteen  miles.  At  daylight  on  the  lOth,  when  he  discovered  =-9sss 
that  Hyder  had  departed,  he  moved  also  in  the  direction    of  * 

Perambaucum.  After  marching  about  four  miles  he  fired  three 
signal  guns,  saw  the  smoke  of  the  action  and  moved  Xo  the  left  in 
a  direct  line  towards  it ;  after  marching  one  mile  and  a  half  more 
he  repeated  the.  signals,  but  had  no  return ;  saw  a  great  smoke 
(the  explosion  of  the  tumbrils),  and  suddenly  the  firing  ceased, 
but  according  to  the  manuscript  journal  which  hais  been  quoted, 
a  considerable  period  of  time  would  seem  to  have  intervened^ 
between  the  explosion  and  the  ultimate  massacre.  , 

Assuming  however  these  measurements  to  be  correct,  and  tak- 
ing those  in  the  manuscript  joiunal  at  the  lowest  of  the  estimate, 
the  distance  of  Sir  Hector  Munro'  at  the  time. of  the  ultimate 
disaster,  was  two  miles  at  the  most  The  facts  have  been^ur- 
posely  related  with  a  minuteness  which  renders  comment  nearly 
Superfluous.  But  without  recurring  to  prior  errors,  if  any  doubt 
should  exist,  that  during  a  period  of  several  days,  in  which  the 
smaller  body  was  in  danger  from  superior  numbers,  the  larger 
ought  to  have  moved  for  its  preservation :  it  will  probably  be  in- 
ferred by  most  of  my  readers,  that  if  the  commander  of  either 
of  these  bodies  had  on  the  night  of  the  9th  been  guided  by 
the  ordinary  dictates  of  military  experience,  both  bodies  would 
probably  have  been  saved,  and  if  both  had  acted. aright,  that  the 
Mysoreans  instead  of  the  English  might,  have  suffered  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  movements  of  Sir  Hector  Munro  had  been  correctly  and 
incessantly  reported  to  Hyder  during  the  action.  At  its  close 
he  distinctly  saw  the  head  of  an  approaching  column,  and  was 
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CHAP,  about  to  order  the  accustomed  manoeuvre  of  threatening  it  with 
XXIL 

large  bodies  of  horse  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  infantry^  guns, 


booty  and  prisoners,  when  he  had  die  satisfaction  to  see  it 
point  in  nearly  an  opposite  direction^  to  the  east,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  the  south  towards  Conjeveram.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  molest  these  movements,  he  directed  his  tents  to  be 
pitched  about  six  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  field  of  action, 
and  sat  in  state  to  distribute  rewards  for  the  production  of 
captives,  and  the  heads  of  the  slain  which  were  presented  before 
him,  "  although,  to  say  the  truth,  he  seemed  to  take  no  great 
pleasure  in  this  horrid  spectacle,  but  rather  shewed  disgust 
when  prisoners  were  brought  in  mangled  and  covered  with 
wounds."  t  Such  surgical  aid  as  his  French  establishments 
aiabled  him  to  afford,  was  chiefly  the  result  of  their  own  spon- 
taneJBus  humanity ;  tolerated  rather  than  commanded. 

The  barbarism  of  Hyder's  mind,  and  his  strange  ignorance  of 
the  practical  effects  of  civilization,  are  evinced  in  the  following 
incident.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Lang, 
who  commanded  Vellore,  a  child  rather  than  a  youth,  born  in 
India,  who  was  serving  as  a  volunteer.  He  sent  for  the  boy, 
and  ordered  him  instantly  to  write  a  letter  to  his  father,  offering 
him  a  splendid  establishment,  on  the  condition  of  surrendering 
the  place,  and  announcing  that  his  own  death  would  be  the 
result  of  refusal.  The  boy  at  first  received  the  proposition  with 
a  cool  rejection ;  but  on  being  pressed  with  direct  threats,  he 

*  Sir  H.  Munro's  official  letter  states  that  he  had  moved  to  the  left,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  smoke ;  when  the  firing  ceased  he  moVed  to  the  righty  towards  the 
Trepasore  road,  and  then  to  Conjeveram,  which  corresponds  with  the  statement  in 
the  text,  taken  firom  the  Mysorean  narratives. 

f' Manuscript  jonmaL 
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burst  into  tears,  and  addressing  Hyder  in  his  own  language,  CHAP. 

XXII 
<^  If  you  consider  me  (said  he)  base  enough  to  write  such  a  ,' 

letter ;  on  what  ground  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  my  father  ?    ^^80. 

It  is  in  your  power  to  present  me  before  the  ramparts  of  Vellore, 

and  cut  me  into  a  thousand  pieces  in  my  father's  presence; 

but  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  make  him  a  traitor."  *    The 

threats  were  however  renewed  by  the  attendants  in  a  separate 

tent;  but  being  found  ineffectual,  the  child  was  remanded  to 

1^  quarters  of  the  other  prisoners* 

Among  the  wounded  of  this  unhi^ppy  day  were  two  cas^, 
m  the  British,  and  in  Ryder's  army,  the  one  remarkaUe  from 
mere  &ct,  the  other  from  characteristic  imagination ;  both  in- 
dividuals were  well  known  to  the  author  upwards  of  twenty 
years  afterwards,  and  the  facts  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
numerous  observers.  An  English  artillery  man  f  had  received 
a  sabre  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  separated  the 
muscles  destined  to  support  the  h^ul,  and  it  fell  'accordingly 
oa  his  chest  t ;  on  being  roused  by  threats  and  other  wounds^ 
this  extraordinary  man  raised  his  head  to  its  proper  position 
with  the  aid  of  his  hands,  and  supp<nting  iti  n  this  manner  ac- 
tually performed  the  march  of  six  mUes,  and  was  perfectly  cured* 

The  other  was  Mahommed.Booden,  commandant  of  Hyder's 
artillery.  A  cannon  shot  had  grazed  the  back  of  the  occiput, 
and  numerous  defoliations  of  the  skuU,  which  he  describes  tfi 

*  The  preeient  Major  Oenfral  Lang;  I  give  the  voords  as  stated  by  the  Mysorean 
officers  present 

f  Named  Twig,  well  known  afterwards  as  ordnance  seijeant  at  Amboor. 

%  A  medical  friend  explains,  liiat  the  Cucuttaris  and  Splinii  capitis  must  bavQ 
been  cut  through,  and  the  biventres  had  also  probably  received  a  gash, 
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CHAP«  have  afterwards  occurred,  seem  to  evince  that  the  contact  was 

I        severe.      He  fell,  and  was  supposed  to  be  killed,  but  almost 

^        instantly  arose,  put  on  his  turban  and  mounted  his  horse*,  and 

was  found  to  have  received  no  other  apparent  injury  than  Ji 

small  contusion  surmounted  by  a  tumour.     The  esci^e  of  this 

man  became  a  subject  of  general  conversation* in  Hyder's  army.; 

there  could  rbe  no  doubt  of  his  possessing  ^  a  charm  to  avert  can* 

noh-^bklls,  and  the  secret'  m!i£st  be  invaluable.;     Tippoo  sent 

for  him  some  days  afterwards,  and  questioned  him  regarding 

the  charm.     He  replied  (as  he  ^wjtys  >c6ntinued  to  believe)  ihat 

it  w^  the:  root  of  a  small  plamt,  Whidi  he '  Uad^  purchased  ftoni 

a  travelling  Hindoo  mendicaiity  to  be  worn  at  all  iimos.wtapped 

up  in  hisi  turban,  as  an  in&Uible  protection  ito  the  head.     Tvppob 

desired  to  ii^e^  this  precious  treasure,  'and  aftw  a  delH^iraate 

scrutiny,  vay  cootty  wrSipped:  it  upf  in  his  own  turban  for,  dw 

ftiture  :  defence    of  his   own . :  head,  .r^ardless  bf  the  iatie .  of 

M^ommed  iB6ode&>s,  who  wasf .  perfectly  awhce,  that  serious 

remonstrance"  would  put  his  Head  in  greaiter  danger  'tiiahi  the 

cannon-ballaof  thfei  next  battle.'  ^         ^       i    :      ^    i.    , 

Hydeti  beSiae  ddJ^4ighi  om  thie  ensuing  -morning  moired.  iiito 

his  foriliec  fortified  bamp  at  MoQsevwto     whbrfe  he  waaf^ran- 

tageoufly  pliarod  -for  every '^cnt  thatimi^k.oGcnri    lie.foimd 

that  his  losses,  £rom  the' resistance!  of  a  detachment, /did  iiot 

leave  his  ttoops  rin  temper:  to  renew  the  cohfliet  with  the  latger 

body,  a  measure  which  every  military  consideration  would  other- 

wise  have  dictated:  the  retreat  of  that  body  from  Conjeveram 

I  .     ■»,  -'       .  '    '- 

*  He  describes  the  great  inconveuience  he  sustained  from  ^^eiog^  objects  double^ 
for  jsome  time  after  he  mounted.  ;» 
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at  the  mme  hour^  left  him  free  to  the  dioice  of  other  measures^  CHAP. 
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and  detaching  a   considerable  corps  to  annc^  its    march,  he  === 

remained  for  several  days  in  his  fixed  camp,  making  arrange-     ' 

ments  for  the  disposal  of  his  prisoners  and  for  resuming  the 

Biege  of  Arcot. 

Sir  Hector  Munro,  as  we  have  Been,  afler  the  cessation  of  the 
firing  to  the  left,  had  moved  to  the  right,  :with  the  expectation 
(Whfeni»  derived  he  does  not  state)  of  meeting  Colonel  Bailiie; 
but  tt^  short  interval  only  elapsed  before  a  wounded  sepoy 
mifbldedthe  fatal  truth:  ^*  the  security  of  the  atmy  determined 
him  to  return  to  Conjeveram,''  where  he  arrived  about  six 
o'^clodr.  He  found  that  the  grain,  which  had  so  long  bound  him 
to  this  fatat  spot,  now  amount^  to  barely  one  day's  consumption, 
and  that  he  must  starve  if  he  remained.  At  three  o'clock  iti  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  after  throwing  his>  heavy  guna  and  stores  Sept  ii. 
into  the  great  ttok,  he  commenced  his  retreat  to  Qiingleput, 
where,  in  conisequence  of  incessant  imnpyance  oa  the  niarch, 
involving  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stores  and  baggage, 
the  rear  guard  did  not  arrive  until  nine  in  the  morning  of  the 
Ifth.  At  this  place  he  expected  provisions  stored  by  Ma-  12. 
hommed  AJi,  and,  as  usud,  found  none ;  but  was  fortunately 
joined,  on  the  ^ame  day,  by  the  important  detachment  from  the 
south,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cosby. 

This  judicious  and  enterprizing  officer,  on  receiving  orders  to 
join  the  army,  had  in  his  route,  made  a  gdlant  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  to  recover  the 
strong  and  important  fort  of  Chittapet,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  open  its  gates  to  the  enetoy :  and  on  approaching 
Conjeveram,  had  timely  intelligence  by  his    spies,  which  in- 
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CHAP,  duced  him  to  deviate  to  his  rights  and  join  his  commuid^-inr 
'  chief,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Chingleput  This  place 
"  ■  is  distant  thirty-six  miles  S.  W.  from  Madras,  and  twenty-seven 
from  St  Thomas's  Mount.  The  Dutch  fort  of  Sadras,  mi  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  is  distant  one  easy  march  along  or  near 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Faldr,  in  a  direction  to  the  southward 
of  east :  a  movement  to  this  place,  would  necessarily  increase 
the  distance  from  Madras,  and  must  have  been  suggested  by 
considerations  connected  with  eventual  embarkation.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Commander-in-chief  could  not  determine  on 
the  12th*,  by  which  of  these  two  routes  he  should  move,  and 
requested  rice  in  boats,  to  be  sent  to  the  latter  place,  and  to 
be  ready  by  other  conveyance  to  meet  him  at  St  ThcHnas's 
Mount.  Happily  he  adopted  the  latter  alternative :  two  days 
food  were  collected  with  difficulty  fro'm  the  adjacent  villages ; 

Sept.  13.  and  at  six  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  after'  depositing  his  sick 
in  the  fort  of  Chingleput,  he  marched  in  the  direction  of  St 
14-.  Thomas's  Mount,  which  he  reached  at  two  p.  m.  on  the  14thj 
15«  and  the  English  army  retired  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  to  a 
more  secure  position  at  Marmalong,  with  a  river  covering  its  front 
(while  Hyder  remained  in  his  fortified  camp,  distant  upwards  of 
forty  miles) ;  thus  terminating  a  campaign  of  twenty-one  days, 
of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  every  recollection  is 
associated  with  sorrow. 

A  vessel  dispatched  for  the  express  purpose,  conveyed  to  Ben- 
gal this  melancholy  picture  of  disaster  and  dismay.  The  Grover- 
nor-general,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  motives  of  displeasure 

*  Official  letter  to  Government. 
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and  distrust,  exclusive  of  the  mere  imbecility  of  this  subordinate  CHAP. 

XXII 
government,  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  invasion,  waited  ' 

for  further  information,  before  he  should  offer  aid  where  he  could      ' 
not  possibly  repose  confidence. 

In  the  ordinary  routine  of  public  business,  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  elegant,    mild,  and  enlightened,    exhibited  merely  a 
clear  simplicity  of  means  adapted  to  their  end ;  it  was  only  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  danger,  that,  spuming  the  puny  impe- 
diments of  faction,  he  burst  through  the  trammels  of  vulgar  re- 
source, and  shewed  a  master  spirit,  fitted  to  grapple  with  every 
emergency,  and  equally  capable  of  saving  or  creating  an  empire. 
The  saviour  of  India^  (a  title  conferred  on  this  great  man,  by  the 
general  voice  of  civilized  Europe,)  became  the  convenient  sacrifice 
to  pdlitical  manoeuvre ;  a  trial  of  seven  years'  duration,  terminated 
in  his  honourable  acquittal,  at  the  bar  of  his  country,  of  every  ac- 
cusation with  which  his  character  had  been  blackened     To  the 
charge  of  oppression,  an  universal  people  made   answer  with 
their   astonishment,    their   blessings,    and  their  prayers.      To 
the  crime  of  receiving  corrupt  presents,  and  clandestine  extor- 
tions, equal  to  the  price  of  a  kingdom,  he  answered  with  po- 
verty ;  and  to  the  accusation  of  violating  his  duty  to  the  East  India 
G>mpany  and  his  country,  was  opposed  the  simple  fact  of  pre^ 
serving  unimpaired,    the  territories  committed   to  his   charge, 
during  a  period,  which  elsewhere  exhibited  nothing  but  national 
humiliation.      The  dregs  of  calumny  and  prejudice   remained 
unexhausted  for  eighteen  years,  for  such  was  the  interval,  after 
an  honourable  acquittal,  before  the  tardy  verdict  of  truth  and 
justice,  brought  his  wisdom  and  venerable  age  to  aid  in  the 
councils  of  his  country.     Recollections  too  strong  and  too  recent 
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ellAP.  to  be  easily  suppressed)  must  betfae  ttpology,  if  any  be  required, 
■"'  ■         for  this  digressive  anticipation  of  subsequent  events. 

1780.  /p^  ^^^  financid,!  pressdi^e  resulting  ifrom  the  esctehsive  military 
operations  of  the  Mahratta  war  on  the  estJEtblishments  of  Bengal 
and  Bombay,  was  now  added  the  still  more  serious  weight  of 
^  new  war  in  Coromandel,  and  a  genlsral  ccmfederacy  of  the 
principal  states  for  the  final  extermination  of  the  British  power 
in  India.  The  emergency  was  met  by  corresponding  energies 
and  new  resources,  but  Mr.  Hastings  declared  his  deliberate 
opinion^  that  there  was  no  hopp  of  the  proper  application  of 
these  means,  ^*^  unless  Sir  Eyre  Coote  would  at  this  crisis  stand 
forth  and  vindicate  in  his  own  person  the  rights  and  honour  of 
the  British  arms/'  That  officer  occupied  at  this  period  the 
situation  of  Commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  was  advanced  in  years,  and  oppressed  by 
prec)arious  health ;  but  he  obeyed,  with  what  remained^  of  life^ 
*  this  honourable  summons  to  the  scene  of  his  early  glory.  Age 
and  sickness  had  impaired,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  physical 
strength  and  mental  energy  of  this  distinguished  veteran;  but 
enough  remained  of  both  to  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
the  first  generals  of  his  age.     He  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  fifth 

Nov.  5.  of  November,  accompanied  by  sijch  reinforcement  of  European 
troops  as  could  be  immediately  spared  ;  a  considerable  body  of 
native  infantry  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  land,  through  the 
territories  of  Moodajee  Bhounsla,  one  of  the  Mahratta  confede- 
rates whom  Mr.  Hastings  found  means  to  neutralize.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  was  charged  with  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  treasure 
transihitted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  above  all  he  was 
furnished  with    orders    for    the    suspension  of  the  governor. 
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Mr»  Whitehill,  who  was  succeeded  .by  Mr.  Smith,   the  senioi:  CHAP. 

XXII; 
member  of  council,  the  same  person  who  had  at  an  early  period  ssam^ 

before  the  invasion,  remonstrated  against  the  apathy  of  the      '     * 

government  in  neglecting  every  branch  of  military  preparation. 

This  new  administration  gave  an  early  pledge  of  zealous  co-? 
operation  with  the  measures  of  Bengal,  by  investing  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  with  the  sole  direction  of  the  war.  A  spirit  of  hope,  vi-» 
gour,  and  emulation,  sticceeded  to  torpor  and  despondency  i  and 
the  season  of  the  periodical  monsoon,  when  nearly  the  whole 
country  is  kiuiid^ted  by  rains,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Eurppie 
can  scarcdy  :form  an  adequate :  conception,  afforded  leisure  (or 
^uipment,  vdthout  exhibiting  to  the  enemy  the  lamentable  de^, 
fects  in  every  department,  which  remained  to  be  palliated  or  curei^ 
before  the  army  could  move  irom  the  cantonments  to  which,  they 
were  oi^nsM;^  confined  by !  the  severity  of  the  season  :  ;and.dor» 
ing  this  period^  Sir  Eyre  Coote  took, the  precaution  of  assembUng 
a  council  ;of  war^ ;  VhO;,werte  i^^nimous^ia  their  opinion  *.^  that 
the  ariny  was  sofar&om  being. properly  equipped  for  a  campaign^ 
that  the  utmost :to  be  j^pectedfi^m  taking  that fibld,  was  the 
relief  of  some  df  the  garxiaons  invested  by  the  edemy  ;  and  this 
effected,  that  it  ought  ix>  return  .fi>r>  the  ^security  of  Madras,  the 
grand  imtional  object"        .     ;  ! 

It  was  the'l^h  of  September  before  Hyder^s  arrangem^ts 
admitted  of  his 'rtiovihg'from  his  foxtified  camp  near  Conjeveram, 
to  resume  his  ground  before  Arcbt  Mahomnied  Ali  had  ex- 
pended a  cotisiderabk  treaspre  in  surrounding  this,  populous  and 
extensive  town  with  a  regular  rkmpart,  bastions,  and  ditch^  some 
miles  in  circuit,  constmcted  under  the  direction  of  an  Eiuropean 
engmeef,  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  modern 


CHAP*  science,  but  still  destitute  of  the.  essential  addition  of  ravelins  and 

XXII. 

"'  '  ■ '  lunettes.     Hyder's  approaches  and  batteries  i? ere  formed  under 

'  *  the  guidance  of  French  ofiicers^^ ;  and  after  six  weeks'  open 
OcLSi.  trenches,  having  effected  two  practicable  breaches,  he  order- 
ed a  simultaneous  assault  by  two  columns,  one  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  son  Tippoo,  and  the  other  under  Maha  Mirza 
KhSn.  The  former  was  repulsed  with  considerable^  loss, 
but  the  latter  penetrated,  and  enabled  Tippoo's  column  if} 
rally,  and  succeed  in  a  second  attempt*  The  entrance 
of  the  enemy  at  two  separate  and  distant  points^  made  it 
it  necessary  for  the  European  troops  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  the 
same  spot,  and  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  as  when  defend^ 
for  fifty  days  by  tlie  great  Clive,  with  a  garrison  numeripally 
inferior  to  thjit  by  which  it  was  now  occupied:  but  Hydey's 
political  address  was  ever  superior  to  his  military  skilL  Mahopir 
med  Ali's  bramin  governor,  and  viceroy  of  the  province,  R^a 
Beerbur*,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  assault;  and  instead  of 
experiencing  the  brutality  ei^hibited  towards  the  English  pri- 
soners, this  governor,  and  all  the  Hindoo  and  Mahoramedan 
prisoners  of  rank,  were  treioted  with  distii^uished  consideration^ 
most  of  them  were  restored  to  their  former  rank,  and  Ri^ 
Beerbur  to  the  same  elevated  and  confidential  oflSce .  und^ 
Hyder,  which  a  few  days  before  he  had  held  under  his  enemy. 
These  measures  were  infinitely  more  eflScient  ilian  open  force; 
and)  through  the  direct  influence  of  Baja  Beerbur  himseli^  a 
jstpirit  was  excited  in  the  native  troops  of  the  citadel  which  left 
Nov«s.  tj^  the  European  officers  no  altemattive  but  a  capitulation  01:1 

*  A  tide  given  by  Mafaommed  Ali,  Jus  fonni^  naipe  t^eiog  Achena  Puodit, 
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ikvourable  tertns,   which  the  sairie  policy  induced  Hyder  to  CHAP, 
execute  with  fidelity.  ^^^^' 


It  was  the  17th  of  January  before  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  enabled 
to  move,  with  an  equipment  necessarily  crippled,  and  ineffi-  Jan.  17. 
cient,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  draught  and  carriage 
cattle  through  a  country  everywhere  overspread  by  hostile 
cavahry/  A  partial  resource  against  these  essential  defects  was 
provided  by  smdl  vessels,  with  provisions  and  stores,  tp  accom- 
pany the  movements  of  the  army,  which,  by  confining  its 
operati(His  within  certain  limits,  might,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
move,  in  the  event  of  necessity,  to  its  resources  at  any  point  on 
the  coast  to  which  the  vessels  should  be  directed  to  repair. 
.  Hyder  was  engaged  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  siege 
or  the  investment  of  five  different  fortresses^  commanded  by 
English  officers,  Amboor,  Vellore,  Wandewash,  Fermacoil,  and 
CSiingleput.  The  first  of  diese  had  surrendered  on  the  Idth, 
the  others  were  still  unsubdued.  On  the  19th,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  19. 
relieved  Chingleput,  in  which  only  fifteen  days'  provisions  re- 
mained, and  on  the  same  day,  contrary  to  general  anticipa- 
tion, crossed  the  broad  and  sandy  bed  of  the  river  Faldr,  unmo- 
lested by  the  enemy.  About  thirteen  miles  south-west  of 
Chingleput,  is  the  fort  of  Carrangooly,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
country  :  the  works  of  this  place  had  been  improved  by  Hyder, 
and  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  700  men:  erroneous  intelli- 
gence had  been  conveyed  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  that  the^nemy  was 
In  the  act  of  removing  the  provisions  and  the  garrison ;  and  for 
the  purpose  ot  securing  the  largest  possible  portion  of  the  former 
precious  article,  he  made  a  detachment  at  midnight  of  the 
SXkhy  of  1000  men,  under  Captain  Davis,  and  followed  with 
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CHAP,  tibce  army  at  the  usual  hour  of  tnarching.     Instead  of  a  dismait- 
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*  tied  post,  Captain  Davis  found,  on  approaching  it,  about  five  in 
^'^  the  morning,  an  adequate  garrison  perfectly  prepared  for  his 
J^.  24.  reception.  He  pushed  on  however  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
and  the  place  being  unprovided  with  a  draw-bridge ;  a  twdve 
pounder  was  rapidly  run  up  to  the  first  gate,  which  was  blown 
open  at  the  second  discharge,  so  as  to  admit  a  single  man; 
after  clearing  this  impediment,  a  second  and  a  third  gate  pre^ 
sented  themselves,  and  were  forced  with  augmented  difiiculty, 
in  a  similar  manner ;  the  assailants  in  the  traverses  of  the 
gate,  being,  during  the  whole  period  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
musquetry  firom  above.  With  the  exception  of  about  one  hun- 
dred killed,  most  of  the  enemy  escaped  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  ladders  previously  provided  for  such  an  event ;  a  precau-* 
fion  which  probably  weakened  the  energy  of  defence.  The 
loss  of  the  assailants  was  comparatively  heavy,  but  the'  effect 
produced  on  the  English  army,  l)y  this  opening  of  the  campaign, 
was  highly  useful  after  the  late  disasters ;  and  a  respectable 
quantky  of  grain  found  in  tt\e  place  tended  farther  to  ii^prove 
the  impressions  arising  from  this  first  enterprize. 

The  next  object  was  Wandewash,  distant  twenty-three  miles, 
in  a  direction  nearly  west,  the  actual  condition  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe.  On  the  first  preparation  for  the  invest^ 
ment  of  the  place  early  in  December,  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  sepoys  had,  contrary  to  Lieutenant  Flint's  wishes  and  remon*- 
strances,  departed  with  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  reside 
without  molestation  among  their  fiiends  in  the  villages  of  the 
protected  part  of  the  country.  Hyder  caused  all  these  uidbappy 
persons  to  be  collected,  and  (the  approaches  having  l}eeh  previ- 
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Ouslj  (amried  to  witUn  fifty  yi&rds  of  the  ditch)  at  daylight  in  the  CMAF. 
morning  of  the  30th  December,  this  motley  crowd,  surrounded 
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by  guards,  and  preceded  by  a  flag  of  truce,  were  perceived  ap- 
proaching the  place,  the  women  and  children  screaming,  and  the 
old  men  imploring  the  troops  to  deliver  up  the  place  as  the  only 
ibeans  of  preserving  them  from  the  most  barbarous  treatment. 
The  moment  was  critical :  besides  thfe  commandant  there  waa 
only  one  European  in  giyrrison^  every  other  man  had  either  a 
wife  or  some  other  object  of  affection  in  the  grcnipe ;  the  few  who 
were  on  that  face  of  the  works  strbngly  objected  to  the  use  of 
cannon,  which  were  all  loaded,  and  whatever  should  be  done  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  single  hand  of  the  commandant  Fortur 
niEttely  the  bearer  of  the  flag  was  considerably  advanced^  and  in  a 
direction  which  adibitted  of  pointing  at  him  clear  of  the  crowd : 
Mler  due  notice,  Lieutenant  Flint,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  sepoys,  fired  and  had  the  satis^tion .  to  see  the  flag  &11, 
and  a  few  additional  discharges  close  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
caused  the  whole  to  retire  with  the  ytmodt  precipitation.  All 
this  was  eflfected,  and  thQ  whole  had  disi^peared^  before  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  garrison,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  the  night, 
were  apprized  of  the  circumstance :  their  presence  would  proba- 
bly ^ave  caused  it  to  terminate  in  a  different  manner. 

The  subsequent  operations  were  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
siege,  and  of  sorties,  pli^aned  and  executed  with  such  cjjdll  and 
coolness,  as  to  be  always  successfiil  without  material  loss.  On  the 
16th  of  January  the  enemy  had  entered  the  ditch  by  galleries  in  Jan.  is. 
two  plaices  on  the  west  face^  sad  another  gallery  from  the  south  waq 
nearly  ready  fpr  the  same  operation  j  but  in  the  course  of  this 
day  great  bustle  appeared  among  the  besi^rS)  a  large  pro- 
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(MAP.  portioA  of  the  teoto  were  i^nic^  imd  tnanj  of  the  troops  marched* 

t ',     '  *  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  heavy  fire  of  muts* 
1781 
Jan,  17.  quetry  and  cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  expected 

relief,  and^as  continued  with  every  indication  of  a  severe  action 
until  day  break,  when  a  column  of  about  3000  infantry,  dressed 
and  accoutred  like  British  sepoys,  approached  with  English 
colours  flying,  drew  up  behind  a  village  near  to  the  east  &ce, 
and  discharged  their  cannon  at4)odies  of  horse  making  demon-' 
strations  of  preparing  to  charge.  At  the  same  moment  the 
troops  in  the  two  attacks  abandoned  their  trenches  with  pre^ 
^  cipitation,  and  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Arcot.  Every 
individual  in  the  garrison  was  deceived  with  the  single  exc^ion 
of  the  commandant ;  one  part  of  the  operation  was  performed  in 
a  manner  which  could  not  escape  his  scrutinizing  and  experienced 
eye.  The  cannon  shot  discharged  at  the  approacihing  bodies  of 
horse  were  seen  to  graze  in  directions  clear  of  their  object,  and 
were  fired  at  distances  not  belonging  to  the  practice  of  British 
•artillery.  He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  undeceiving  his  gar- 
rison and  keeping  them  at  their  posts ;  but  they  were  ultimately 
convinced  by  the  evident  hesitation  of  the  pretended  relief ;  at 
this  moment  Lieutenant  Flint  ventured  to  detach  a  large  portion 
of  his  little  garrison  unperceived  into  the  worksof  the  western  at* 
tack ;  the  galleries  into  the  ditdi  were  tiestroyed,  the  materials  for 
filling  the  ditch  set  on  fire,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  this  ope- 
ration was  the  first  indication  to  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  who 
were  in  ambush  in  every  direction,  and  pushed  for  the  recovery 
of  their  works.  The  signal  for  the  return  of  the  sortie  was 
promptly  observed,  their  prescribed  route  was  by  the  southern 
vAtaxky  lAie  trenches  c^  which  they  scoured,  killing  or  making 


pvifsonBrs  eveky  man  who  hod  been  left  eekice«ied  m  both  attacks.  CHAP; 
All  this  was  efiected  without  the  loss  of  a  man  ;  but  a  small  * 

guard  which  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  pretended  friends  on  '  ' 
being  accosted  by  men  whom  they  p^'sonally  knew,  w»e  in 
spite  oi  previous  warning  completely  deceived  and  prevailed  on 
to  enter  the  village  where  they  were  made  prisoners.  Two  of 
the  number  were  s^it  back  with  proposals  for  a  capitulation,  an 
answer  was  returned  from  the  cannon  of  the  place,  and  the 
enemy  hastened  to  reoooupy  their  cover.  The  five  succeeding 
days  were  employed  in  repairing  the  damages  resulting  from  this 
abortive  attempt;  but  on  the  22d^  movements  were  observed 
evidently  of  a  serioi^  nature  occasioned  by  intelligence  then 
unknown  to  the  gairrison  of  the  capture  of  Carangooly  by 
assault  on  the  preceding  morning ;  the  batteries  and  trenches 
were  evacuated  on  this  day,  and  the  tents  and  baggage  sent  off 
in  the  direction  of  Arcott.  On  the  28d^  the  enemy  disappeared,  Jan.  23. 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  the  aatiafactioii  of 
seeing  the  British  colours  still  flying  cm  the  ramparts  while  onljf^ 
one  day's  ammunition  remained  to  the  garrison. 

The  admiration  of  this  experiaiced  soldier  was  unbounded, 
jEit  all  he  saw  of  the  resources  which  had  be^i  employed,  and  at 
the  little  which  he  heard  in  the  modest  recital  of  Lieutenant 
Flint :  the  interest  of  the  scene  was  hei^tened,  by  a  coincidence 
which  this  veteran  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  his  public  di$«  > 
patches,  that  the  siege  had  been  raised  onf  the  22d  of  JwniMoyy 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  on  which,  twenty-one  year» 
before,  he  had  raised  the  siege  of  the  same  place  by  a  memorabile 
battle :  and  to  complete  the  association  of  ideas,  he  ^icamped 
upon  the  same  field.     Sir  Eyire  CoQl;ar«con}]|(ieadQd  <jie  Jmme-. 

II 


CHAlP.  diate  promotion  of  Ltetttftfiant  Flint  to  the  rank,  of  captain^ 
■  ■  •  '  whidi  was  acceded  to  by  his  government ;  but  Jthi«  digtiticUpn 
^'7^^'  was  rendeteii  nugatory  by  a  subsequent  deterrtiiiMitidn  *  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  as'  an  incbnvenient  deviation  from  tine  esta- 
blished iroutine  of  their  service-^ the  rise  by. seniority  alone: 
k  rule  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  wisely  adapted  taictuil  drcum-^ 
stances,  but  at  best  productive  of  negative  good ;  repressing, 
without  question,  the  vice  of  partiality  lyod  favoritism^  but 
crushing  the  legitimate  excitements  to  military  enterprize^.  It 
is  true,  that  some  highly  distinguished  branches  of  the  royal 
army,  are  governed  by  this  rule :  but  it  is  relieved  by  pwticular 
brevets  for  distinjguished  service;  similar  to  that  of  which  the 
benefit  was  most  unwisely  denied  to  Captain  Flint,  and  the  aaine 
Unqualified  rule  of  seniority  alone  continues  it|3  diepr^^ing  in- 
fluence over  the  Indian  army  to  the  preset  day* 

As  the  course  of  our  narrative  will  nc^  Jckgain  lead  to  .any 
detailed  notice  of  Windewash^  it  raiy  be  interesting  to  e:^plain 
fme  of  the  modes  by  ii^di  grain  was  obtained  fw  the  consumpr 
tion  of  the  garrison^  and  ah  occasional  aid  to  the  supplies  of 
the  army ;  the  villages  Und^  Hyder's  ][)rotecti6n>  and  in  full 
culture,  were  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  occtoional  enterprizQ 
by  night,  but  instead  of  desultory  i»iceess  which  would  dry  up 
the  source  of  supply,.  liieutehant  Flint  conceived,  and  absolutely 
executed  the  idea,  of  laying  them  all  under  a  secret,  but  re- 
gular cotatribution,  on  the  condition  of  leaving  them  unmolested; 
theae  contributions  were  fiuthAiUy  and  punctually  delivered  by 
night,  and  were  managed  with  such  addrete,  as  completely  to 

*  Lieut^iant  Bishqp,  commanding  PermacoU,  and  Ensign  Moore^   the  only 
dfflcer  with  Lieukiiaiit  Flint,  were  in  the  same  predtcament.  i 
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dude  the  knowledge  or  the  suspicioD  of  Hyd^r  duriaff  the  whcde  CHAP. 
^    .         .  .  XXII. 

bourse  ot  the  war.  '  . .  __._. 

Before  Sir  Eyre  Coote  left  Wandewash^  he  ascertained  that     ' 
Hyder  had  raised  the    sieges    of   Fearmac6il,    and    even    of 
Vellore,  indicating  the  intention  of  a  genei'at  action,  which  cir^ 
cumstances  induced  him  to  postpone. 

On.  the  25th,  a  French  fleet  appeared  oS  Madras,  the  intel^  Jaot  85. 
ligence  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  Hydw,  who  anticipated  with 
coi^dence  the  arrival  of  the  expected  co^eratipn,  and  a  farther 
interval  el^sed  l^efore  he  was  apprii^d  that  no  land  forces 
were  oa  board.  The  appeatance  of  this  fleet  was  anhounced 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  theday  of  his  departure  flx)m  Watidetradi  28. 
ftwr  the  relief  of  Permacoil.'  He  instantly^  retraced  his  st^s 
towards  Madras,  but  on  farther  intd^iig^ice  relieved  Periilacoii^ 
ahd  from  thaide  moved  towards  Pondicherry  with  the  viefw  of 
destroying  the  beats,  an  c^eration  whifdi  wta.  dminentl^  Uiieflil 
in  impeding  the  conununica^ons  of  the  hostile  fleet  through  a 
stirf  nearly  impassable  by  boats  of  European  c6nstruoticm>  and 
for  the  necessary  purpose  of  demolishing  what  remaned  of 
military  resources,  wh£ch  had  been  employ^  iJb  a  miinner  in<* 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  political  eon*^ 
dition  of  the  places  and  the  peculiar  indulgence  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  inhabitants,  for  suckjs  the  chara^er  in^ 
vfalved-  in  the  levy  and  equ^ment  of  troops  for  the  service  of  thfe 
enemy;-      '  .    v  ^  ^  ,,:    ■ ..  ; 

V  These  services  were  ^11    iwpcrfectly  accomplished,    when  Feb.  7. 
Hyder's  army  appeared  in  great  fofrce.^  On  receiving  li^tdligence 
of  tSi^  appearahcb  of  the.  French  fleet,  and  of  Sir  B^re  Coote 
having  in  cdnsequ«Dte  commenced  hm  matd^  to  Madras,  Hyder, 
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OHAP.  with  ihe  view  of  tlii^wiiur  iinxmektbyfihTwA^^m 

XXII.  o  ^  .        .    ., 

*  the  General  and  that  place,  moved  rapidly  to. ConjeyeriMBf  hut* 
'  ^*   on^hia  forrival  leamiog  thdt  Sir  Eyre  Coote^  i{i$t(E«d  .of  <pur8aii](g^^ 
bis  itiarch  in  the  direction  of  the  coital,  bad  irc^iuoied  >  cfoutherni , 
route,  he  followed,  by  fprced  marcbefi^  withihis  cavalry,  s0^. 
infantry,  and  all  his  lighter  equipinents.  .  JTher  pre^seaac^:  of  th^. 
^lemy's  fleet  bad  friistrated  the  project  of  supplying  the  Eng^sh 
army  by  sea;  an4in  m<^iqg  ta  Pondicherry  Sir^Ej^e  Coote  had 
calculated,  froip^intoU^ence  doubly  defective,  not  pnly  on  fiading 
a  few  days';  proyisioQs  in  th|t  popidous  town,  but  iroipHyder'a 
reported  position^  on  bemg«^ab^d  to. refu^h  the  fertile ^c^  ^ 

89^  of  the  Coleroonvbefbxe  him,  .-and^theiieby  to  obviate.e£ver3^  , 
ri^<of  fwant^    There  wa§  but  .one  day's  .rice.in  x^amp,  it  waa  imr 
pofsibl^  with  thb'Stock,..  to..^ailempt  a  movement  to  the  nprtbr 
wai^^:  the  direotipR  of  ^  Hyder's  march  -  poipted  :aauth  ^towardf  ^ 
Cuddfilpre^^  ^and  nothing  ^feipaloed  but  the  desperate  jiHejmativ^ ; , 
of  jDOiQving  «ti^  fiirthjBr  i&cm;t}ie  nuun  souripe  of  supp}yi«t^  J^tadri^.^^ 
to  cover  Cuddalcff^  w;hich,  it  w^^  of  main  iAiporjtaiice  either  J;a,^ 
disniantle  or  piotect,,  jto.prev€»|tt  ]^  becomiqg  a  dj^t.«nd  point  : 
of  suppcNTt  for  th^ f^tiir^  operatipns  of  the  land.fprcea  expec^d 
firom.JPranccj^    Tlje  siipplies  ^a^  U»t  place  were  know», wot.  to  . 
e&ceied  three  djajsVft^dj^;  but  in  any  other  direct^  be  xx>uld 
h^y(5  foupfl  none. ,    3ir  ^  %re  Goote  accordingly  moved  in  .  a  . : 
direptipii^parall^l  to  tl)«f .  of  t^ie  epaiiy  about  twppvnu ;  while  ., 
day-light  continued  he  experienced  little  annoyance,  and  a  heavyf  , 
and  <x>n tinned .canncmade  ^hrpi^ghout:  the  night  aeither  materially   : 
impeded  bis^march,^  nor  , produced  ai^  serious  casualties^,  cxt   . 
Feb. 8.    ccptin^  the  loss  of  some,  stores.  ,  Arrived  at  Cudd^lare  (the 
J^ench.  fleet  bemg\atiU  f(t  Foodiohenj)  hta^situation  became  . 
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critically  and  may  most  sukably  be  described  in  his  own  words.  CHAP. 
^  I  cannot  command  rice  enough  to  move  either  to  the  noith-  . 
ward  or  die  southward.     I  offered  him  (Hyder)  battle  yesterday,    ^'^^^^ 
but  I  no  sooner  shewed  myself,  than  he  moved  off,  and  has 
taken  possession  of  and  strengthened  all  the  roads  leading  to 
the  southward.     1  have  written  to  Nagore  in  the  most  pressing  Feb.  ii. 
terms  for  supplies  —  I  depend  upon  every  effi3rt  in  your  power 
—every  thing  must  be  risked  to  assist  me^ — ^my  difficulties  are 
great  indeed.     I  need  say  no  more  to  induce  3rou  to  take  such 
steps  a^  will  speedily  enable  me  to  act  as  becomes  a  soldier/'   12. 
Hyder  perfectly  apprized  of  these  facts  had  made  detachments 
to  the  soutliward  to  lay  waste  the  country  round  Nagore,  and 
cot  off  its  communications  with  the  sources  of  supply  in  the 
interior,  and  he  depended  on  the  servicer  of  the  French  fleet  to 
au^eht  the  difficulties  of  the  British  army.     Without  possessing 
the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  regarding  the  motives 
which  may  have  influenced  the  measures  of  the  French  admiral| 
Monsieur  d'Orves,  the  propositicm  is  unquestionable,  that  had 
he  continued  his  co-operation  in  these  measures  by  preventing 
supplies  in  any  direction  by  sea,  the  campaign  and  the  existence 
of  the  British  army  must  in  the  opinion  of  its  commander-in- 
^ief,  and  according  to  all  human  calculation,  have  soon  been 
brought  to  a  fatal  dose.     The  sudden  elation  at  an  unexpected 
relief  from  these  gloomy  forebodings  is  strongly  depicted  in  the 
following  hn^  dispatch.     <^  The  French  fleet  under  sail  stand*  is. 
ing  to  the  eastward :  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  sending 
me  provisions  —  that  supplied,  I  will  answer  for  the  rest" 

The  intermediate  days  before  the  arrival  of  supplies,  like  many 
of  the  preceding,  were  passed  in  a  precarious  dependence  for 
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CHAP,  food  (HI  the  skill  and  induttry  c^the  p^sons  einpk>yed  to  diisMDrer 
n. . :    ■  V  subterraoean  hoards  of  grain*,  and  when  these  difficulties  were  in 
'^      some  degree  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  supplies  by  sea  from  M»* 
dras  and  Nagore,  the  reduced  state  of  the  drau^  and  carriage 
cattle,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  even  one  day's  provi- 
sions, and  fixed  the  army  to  the  grpund  which  it  occupied*     Hy-* 
der  deemed  it  imprudent  to  attempt  a  decisive  attack  mi  an  army, 
which,  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  could  retire  on  a  fortress  in 
its  rear.     Contemplating  also  the  hilly  and  confined  space  which 
must  bound  his  own  rear  in  any  attack,  as  un&vourable  to  the 
precaution  which  he  uniformly  adopted,  of  prq^in^  as  the  first 
prdiminaiy  to  an  action^  clear,  open»  and  wdl-finished  roads  6xi  the 
fetreat  of  his  guns ;  he  determined  to  leave  in  the  vicinity  of  Cud-* 
dalore,  such  a  body  as  was* sufficient  to  prevent  its  deriving  fuiy 
supplies  firom  the  interior.     He  reduced  and  occupied  in  force  all 
the. intermediate  posts  between  the  Englidb  army  and  die  soii'<* 
them  provinces,  and  proceeded  with  the  main  array  to  thenortb*^ 
em  bank  of  the  Colerocm,   firom  whence  he  made  large  detach- 
ipents  into  the  territory  jof  Tanjore.     Without  attempting  the 
eapital  of  that  countiy,  he  occupied  such  posts  as  commanded  its 
territorial  revenues,  and  enabled  him  to  apply  its  resources  to  the 
support  of  his  own  army,  and  still  farther  to  augment  the  diffi^ 
culties  of  his  enemy  in  any  operation  to  be  attempted  in  tihat 
Section.     Sir  £3rre  Coote  had  no  prospect  of  reUd* firom  theem^ 
barrassmoits  of  his  situatkm,  excepting  firom  the  opportunity  of 
f^^gefoenX  action,  whidi  it  was  highly  improbi^le  that  the  enemy 
would  afiord.     His  force,  originally  insufficient,  had  beai  reduced 

*  See  page  the  loth  of  tUis  v<4ame» 
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by  casualties  and  by  detachments  to  garrison  Carangooly,   and  CHAT. 

rein£oiee  Wandewash.     Some  native  troops  from  the  south  had      i .  .,.- 

1781. 
been  prepared  to  join  by  lahd,  but  were  eflfectually  prevented  by 

the  dispositions  which  have  been  stated.  Mr.  Huddlestone,  of 
the  civil  aeirice,  had,  however,  managed  with  energy  and  skill 
the  cc^ection  and  embarkation  of  grain  and  other  supplies  at 
Nagore  ;  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for  embarking  the  da- 
tadim«it  at  this  place,  to  be  cbnveyed  by  sea  to  join  the  main 
army.  The  vicinity  had  previoudy  been  laid  wdste  by  Hyder, 
to  prev^t  communication  with  the  interior ;  and  a  small  te^ 
doubts  hastily  constructed  for  the  purpose,  was  the  sole  protect 
tiob  of  the  iactory^  and  the  only  cover  to  eventual  embarkation^ 
Immediately  after  the  embarkation  of  this  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  two  battalions,  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  and 
gyms  under  Mons^  Lally  entered  the  town,  but  the  previous  dis- 
pMitions  had  been  made  with  such  <:Me^  that  not  only  the  tioops 
on  shore  were  saved,  but  all  the  public  and  private  property  was 
^nbarked  without  loss.  A  detachment  which  had  been  serving 
tinder  Colmiel  Goddard  in  the  Mahratta  war,  consisting  of  a  May. 
battalion  and  a  half  of  native  troops  and  two  companies  of 
Europeans  also  accompanied  Admiral  Hughes's  fleet  on  his 
return  Jrom  the  western  coast  of  the  pa[iinsula,  and  fiurth^ 
strengtliei^  the  armyi  But  numerical  fcMrce  without  the  25. 
means  of  moTement  tended  little  to  relieve  its  complicated 
embacrassmenta.  All  that  vigilance  and  energy  could  accomplish 
was  ancessantly  attempted  to  procure  immediate  supply  or  the 
m«aaa  of  fixture  eqmpmimt ;  and  among  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  enemy,  was  that  of  Sidee  Helldl  the  commandant,  an 
Abyssmian,  and  an  officer  of  distingui^ed  reputation*     From 

QQ  2 
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GKAP.  the  8th  of  Feliruafy  tin  ihe  16tli  of  Juiie,  the  army  was  cer'- 

,  ^-  ^"i     tainly  stationary,  with  the  exception  of  6nb  ih^S^tual  demon- 

*   stratioh  of  a  singlie  marcli  to  relieve  Tiagir,  a  hill  fort  fifty  mileis 

to  the  westward,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Robertk^  which  ml 

June?,  on  the  tth  of  June  for  want  of  ammunitibti ;  btit  during  the 

whole  of  that  period  few  nights  elapsed  in  w^idi  detadmiehts 

were  hot  abroad,  supported  oh  the^  ensuing  day  by  the  Miiidle 

or  various  portions  of  the  line,  which,  by  varymg  theit  dhreetiofis 

and  modes  of  proceeding,  frequently  siicceedied  i     procadng 

from  distances  supposed  to  be  too  great'for  la  iferded  niardi, 

flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle,  whidi  not  only  fornislied 

food  for  the  troops,  but  graduaUy,  althcm^  slowly,  added  it  ifi^w 

oxen  of  a  proper  description  for  the  depisittments  of  ordnande) 

^res,  and  provisions. 

During  this  long  and  mortifying  delay,  thie  government  of 
Madras  naturally  regretting  a  state  of  apparent  inaction,  Which 
consumed  the  resources  of  the  state  as  rapidly  as  an  active  cam- 
paign, transmitted  to  Sir  Eyre  G)ote  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
his  present  military  situation,  disclaiming  however  any  ihtenii<m 
of  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  tiiey  had  eom- 
mitted  to  his  guidance,  and  meaning  to  aid  his  decisions,  by 
submitting  to  his  judgment  the  result  of  their  own  deliberations 
on  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  reasoning  which 
might  a^ect  his  adoption  of  a  northern  or  a  sotrthem  movemimt. 
Among  the  most  perceptible  changes  superinduced  by  years  and 
ill  health,  was  a  defect  in  that  admirable  serenity  of  temper 
whidi  had  strengthened  and  embellished  Ms  earlier  military  vir- 
tues. Surrounded  by  difficulties,  which  appeared  to  be  insuper- 
able, he  had  frequently  seemed  to  aseribe  to  the  Government 
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iiii|>edijp(i^its  wUu^  tbejr  were  strenuoualy  labouring  to  remove :  CHAP, 
and  as  suddenly  acknowledged  their  zeal  on  the  receipt  of  any  ,  h-m 
unexpected  supply^  This  exposition  was  treated,  justly  perhaps,  ^  ' 
but  with  unnecessary  asperity,  as  a  covert  attack  on  his  military 

,  diaracter,  by  persons  unqualified  to  form  a  military  opinion* 
Nothing,  he  said,  but  his  2seal  for  the  interests  of  his  country 
coo]^  have  origjuially  induced  him  to  undertake  the  charge  of  an 
army  so  misc^rably  eouipped,  as  to  l;>e  pronounced  unfit  for  ser- 

;yiee  before  it  ha4  moved*  After  reciting  the  motives  and  results 
of  the  fow  measures  he  had  been  enabled  to  risk,  and  the  utility 

;.i»f  his  presrat  position  with  reference  to  the  expected  French 
|^jH;oas»  and  preventing  Hyder  fi*om  undertaking  the  si€^;es  of 
either  Tnchinopoly  or  Tanjour,  he  intimates  that  if  he  had  been 
invested  with  any  powers  besides  those  which  he  derived  firom  his 
c^mm^ssippDi  as  Cpmmander^n-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India, 
ducji  powers  had  only  loaded  him  with  labour  and  anxiety  foreign 
to  his  duties,  and  appertainii\g  to  themselves.     <<  Having  stated, 

^  (he  adds,)  the  circumstances  which  proved. the  impossibility  of 

oPIifurfdiing  this  army  at  all,  it  does  not  seem  immediately  neces* 
r  SJEU7  that  I  should  enter  upon  an  enquiry,  whether  a  southern 
,  or.  a  northern  moveinept  is  to  be  preferred"  If  a  movement 
I  of  necessity  should  be  made,  (and  by  the  non-arrival  of  supplies 

:    which  ought  to  have  been  sent,  that  necessity  appeared  to  be  i^ 
:  preaching,)   h^ .  mii^t  mqve  iiprthwards,   which  he  adds  ^^  I  am 
happy  in  thinkiiig  I  shall  do  without  apprehending  any  mate- 
rnal difngcr.  fix>m^even  a  mor^.  formidable  enemy  than  a  body 

.  of ,  hprs^,  which. you  have,  witli  so  much  precision,  pointed 
out  as  the.oply  imp^imt^t  I  aQi -likely  to  meet  with  in  taking 
a  n^Qrthern ,  roiute.     In.  ju9tipe  t9  both  myself  and  the  service, 
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CHAP.  I  priHtti@e  you  tbftt  Uie  Aony:!  now  jCOfniHRml^  shall  hot  raw 
I  . '.  main  a  micnnant  unemployed^  if  yo^  mil  only  supfdy  me  widi 
^  *  provisions  and  the  memis  of  canrying  them/.'  While  thus  aili*« 
madverting  on  opinions  drawn  from  crude  and  partial  riews,  it  id 
instructive  to  observe  this  respectable  vetattn^  uniting  with  the 
Government  whose  suggestions  he  condemns,  in  the  most  d^^ 
aive  inferences  with  regard  to  tlie  general  poUcy  df  the  Britisb 
state  in  India,  drawn  from  the  insulated  applicati<m  of  thatipo*^ 
lioy  to  the  a£Giirs  of  Fort  St  George  alone,  while  the  interesia 
of  the  other  establishments,  and  the  diffiodty  of  adopting  the 
measures  proposed,  were  either  overlooked  or  treated  aa 
points  of  minor  consideration^  The  Gk>v^mment  of  Bombay 
djeprecated  the  war  witli  Hyder.  The  Goverametat  of  Fort 
St,  George,  uniformly  affected  to  consider  the  Mahratta  war 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  Hyder's  invasiim.  Sir  Eyre  Grate 
dififis^ted  from  this  opinion,,  but  anziously  cotacUrred  in  .  tbe 
positive  necessity  of  a  Mahratta  peace.  He  severely  arraign- 
ed  the  conduct  of  Cdonel  Groddard^  his  military  inferior, 
on  the  western  side  of  India,  who  was  invested  with  di^o* 
matic  powCTs  from  the  Government-general,  for  not  emplojrix^ 
those  powers  to  terminate  the  Mahratta  war,  a  criticism  whidi) 
if  their  relative  situations  had  admitted,  the  r^ort,  might  have 
formed  a  pretty  exact  paraltel  in  reconmiendiBg  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
an  knmediate  peace  with  Hyder,  who,  like  the  Mahrattas,  and 
most  other  powers,  would  be  averse  to  peace  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  his  success  in  war;  a  proposition  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Mahratta  nation  had  made  femiliar  at  Bombay. 

Colonel  Groddard  had  in  ^ect  made  very  strenuous  eSbrts  for 
the  termination  of  the  Mahratta  war*     On  ireceiving  his  diplo* 
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mfAic  instroetioDS  towards  the  close  of  1780^  he  had  offered  to  the  CHAP. 
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oonsideration  of  tJiat  state  reasonable  terms  to  serve  as  the  basis  ' 

of  a  treaty,  and  proposed  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities:  these  ^^^^^ 
propositions  were  treated  with  silence  and  contepipt,  exactly 
because  the  afiltirs  of  the  English  were  deemed  to  be  in  an 
unprosperous  state.  Colonel  Groddard  concentred  every  po»7 
sfiile  means  at  his  dis^sal  to  remove  that  impression ;  jEind  in 
Pebraary  1781  made  a  demonstration  of  attacking  the  enem/s 
capital  by  ascending  the  Bore  ^iaut,  whmi  he  hoped  to  treat 
with  better  effect  He  was  ptermitted  to  ascepd,  but  the  whole 
force  of  the  state  Was  prepared,  if  he  should  advance,  to  prevent 
his  return.  He  was  in  greater  force  than  the  army  which 
surrendered  at  Worgaum  in  1779}  and  the  Mahrattas,  deeming 
it  pos^ble  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach  Foona,  deliberateljr 
prepared  to  ^set  the  ciqpital  on  fire,  together  with  every  thing 
intermediate  that  could  furnish  forage  or  subsist^ice,  in  ordei^ 
that  they  might  insure  his  unconditional  surrender.  The  ex- 
perience of  1779;  the  unexpected  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
troops  by  which  he  perceived  himself  to  be  opposed;  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  advance  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  the  deter- 
mined rejection  of  negotiation,  except  on  terms  which  it  wg$ 
impossible  to  admit ;  all  combined  to  convince  Colonel  Goddard 
of  the  expediency  of  retracing  his  steps.  His  first  retrograde 
piovement  was  the  signal  for  determined  attack,  and  he  ^BSsct^d 
his  retreat  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Having  practically  ascerr 
tained  that  the  resources  at  his  difi^sal,  were  not  sufficient 
for  an  e^Eective  diversion^  into  the  interior,  he  reserved  such 
troops  as  were  necessary  §0f  the  operaticms  on  the  coast,  and 
returned  those  of  the  Madras  estaUishment,  which  at  the  period 
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CHAP,  in  (j^uestion,  were  Actually  on  their  voyage  to  j<^n  Sir  £yfe 
/    ■     ^    Goote.      Of  the  local  and  subordinate  authorities,  Colonel  God- 
^       dard  thus  appears  to  have  taken  the  most  impartial  view  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  state. 

Each  presid^icy  seemed  to  attach  a  paramount  importance  to 
its  own  local  objects ;  and  the  Government  of  Madras  seconding 
the  opinions  of  the  Commander-in-chief^  reiterated  their  condemn 
nation  of  the  origin,  the  continuance,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  Mahratta  war,  and  stated  to  the  Government-general  the- 
urgent  necessity  of  its  termination ;  as  if  the  case  had  no 
parallel  to  the  war  in  whidi  they  were  themselves  engaged,  or 
could  be  terminated  by  different  measures,  or  by  an  opposite  con- 
sideration of  the  motives  whidi  influence  human  conduct  Mr.^ 
Hastings,  placed  in  a  situation  which  gave  him  a  more  ailarged. 
view,  and  possessing  a  scope  of  mind  adapted  to  the  high  and  p^ 
rilous  station  which  he  occupied,  answered  to  the  prc^K>sitions 
whidi  accompanied  this  recommendaticm.  '^  We  (viz.  the  Gover- 
nor-general nnd  council)  wish  for  peace  with  the  Mahratta  statc^ 
but  we  will  not  make  it  on  terms  dishonourable  to  ourselves ;  we 
will  not  di^race  the  English  name,  by  submittii^  to  conditions 
whidi  cannot  be  complied  with,  without  a  sacrifice  both  of  our 
honour  and  our  interest :  yet  sudi  are  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  paper  before  us  (prepared  by  Mahommed  Ali).  The 
distress  which  the  Company's  arms  had  suffered,  and  their  belief 
of  our  consequent  inability  to  suppwt  the  war  against  them,  > 
has  raised  their  presumption,  and  induced  them  to  insist  on; 
terms  which  the  worst  state  of  our  affiurs  would  not  warrant  us 
in  yielding  to.  We  are  now  morally  convinced;  that  nothing 
but  a   vigorous  and  successful  proaecution  of  the  war,   wj^ 
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prevail  on  them  to  itihlie  peace,  or  overcomer  tiieir  present  dis-  CHAP, 
iticlfnatioh  to  it.     Peace  i^  out  object,  and  we  kte  detenniH^d    '' 
tb  pursue  the  onljr  meanB  which  appear  to  tis  to  lead  to  its     '     * 
honourable  accomplishment."    -  u        ,  ^ 

The  wretched  equipment  of  6ir  Eyte  Coote's  army  beptltitn 
stationary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuddalore  until  the  middle 
of  Jurte:  itisr  march  to  any  distance  from  the  sea  S^a»  Kterally  June, 
impracticable  ;  and  along  the  cdast  was'  only  possible,'  with  tli'e 
substitution  of  ships  for  an  orciinary  comiriissariat.  £very 
mfdvementto  be  attempted;  Wais  bbnisequyhtlj^  d^endent  oti  thfe' 
GO-operation  of  the  British  admiral,  for  *  thti  protection  of  the 
tratnsports  ;  and  for  the  more  awfulpurpose  whibh  entered  into 
the  cool  calculations  of  this  interesting  veteran,  of  saving  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  in  thel  event  of  total  discbibfiture  in  that 
general  adfciofa,^  which  it  was  th^  iliiiibrmobj^t. of  al!^  his  measured 
to  force  upon  the  enemy.     '      ^      i<  - /' 

Itie  village  bf  Porto  Nbvo  (or  Feringepet)  Is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  VeUaarxloiie  to  the  sea.  The  fortified 
pagoda  of  Chniumbrum  is  threie  iniles  south  of  that  river,  and 
abtout  tW6nty-si*  miles  in  the  saihe  direction  from  Cuddalore. 
This  pagoda  Was  onie  of  the  posts  matetially  strengthened  by 
Hyder,  <bf  thfe' double  purpose  of  arresting  his  enemy**  progress 
to  the  southward,  and  serving  as  a  depot  for  provisions  for  the 
eventual  use  of  his  own  army,  and  thai  of  his  French  allies ; 
purposes  which  rendered  it  of  corresponding  importance  to  Sir 
Eyte  Cbote,  that  he  should  attempt  its  reduction.  He  moved 
ob  the  16th  June,  and  oh  the  IStli  atrioon,  crossed  the  Vellaar.  16. 

18 

Finding' that  the  enemy  was  nowhere  ridsir  it  in  considerable 
f<irce,  and  bdng    gfeiitly 'mislnfdttfned  regarding;  its  garrison, 
VOL.  n,  R  R 
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CHAP,  wliich  WES  reported  to  be  but  a  few  hundred  irregularly  aud 
*  actually  consisted  of  nearly  three  thousand  men,  partly  tegulard^ 

'781.  ^uj  ^jjg  remainder  the  distinguished  peons  of  Chittledroog  under 
Jehan  KhAn  *,  an  officer  of  reputation ;  he  determined  in  pur^ 
suance  of  this  defective  information,  to  attempt  carrying  it  on  the 
same  night  by  a  coup  de  main.  Four  battalions  of  sepoys  with 
eight  t  pieces  of  ordnance,  moved  under  his  own  immediate 
direction  at  dusk ;  they  carried  the  pettah  or  town  without 
difficulty,  and  pushed  on  with  rapidity  to  a  second  line  of  de» 
fence,  which  surrounded  the  place  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  yards :  the  gate  of  this  line  of  works  was  forced 
by  a  twelve  pounder,  and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  heavy 
fire,  with  the  greatest  spirit  to  the  body  of  the  place,  the  en- 
trance  into  which  was  protected  by  the  usuail  Indian  apparatus 
of  winding  traverses,  and  three  successive  gates,  built  up  be* 
hind  with  a  few  feet  of  masonry  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
open.  The  first  gate  was  forced  after  some  difficulty,  and  the 
outer  area  between  the  first  and  second,  being  as  usual  inade- 
quately flanked  or  commanded,  the  troops  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  aecond  gate  also ;  but  for  the  area  between  the  second  and 
third  gates,  commanded  by  the  rampart  of  the  body  of  the 
place,  and  lined  with  thatched  huts,  where  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  usually  resided,  a  better  preparation  was  arranged. 
Exclusively  of  the  ordinary  means  of  defence,  bundles  of  straw 
had  been  placed  on  the  rampart  in  reserve,  with  vessels  of  oil 
ready  to  moisten  them  and  encrease  the  combustion :  a  few 

*  The  officer  mentioned  in  page  icix.  of  the  preface^  and  from  whom  I  received 
the  details,  which  relate  to  his  own  measures, 
t  Two  12  pounders,  four  6  pounders,  and  two  howitzers. 
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lighted  port-fires  dropped  down  on  the  straw  roo&y  gave  a  CHAP. 
Gommencement  to  the  flame/itnd  the  bundles  of  oiled  straw  sac-  ■— ^ 
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oe£»ively  thrown  down,  converted  into  a  mass  of  flame  nearly  '  * 
the  whole  area  to  be  passed :  as  a  farther  defence,  if  even 
tl»  third  gate  should  be  forced,  a  select  body  of  Chittledroog 
qpearmen  were  placed  in  reserve  on  each  side  of  the  interior  * 
of  the  gate.  But  the  retreat  of  the  assailants  rendered  this 
reserve  unnecessary ;  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  sepoys  to  r^y, 
and  the  officers  and  artillery-men  compelled  to  abandon  one  gun 
dcew  off  the  remainder  with  great  difficulty  and  serious  loss. 
Hie  small  amount  of  tho'  European  troops,  and  a  desire  <^ 
reserving  them  for  greater  emergencies,  had  prevented  their 
employment  in  this  enterprize;  but  on  being  thus  foiled.  Sir 
Eyre  Cdote  ordered  up  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  with  the 
intention  of  resuming  the  assault ;  but  before  their  arrival,  being 
heULa  informed  of  the  actual  means  of  defence  possessed  by  the, 
garrison,  he  drew  off  the  whole  in  the  course  of  the  n^t,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  small  supply  of  grain  which  had  been  found  in 
the  pettah ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  four  *days  re-crossed  the  river» 
and  encamped  near  the  viUage  of  Porto  Novo« 

Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  Superb,  arrived  from 
Madras  on  the  24th9  and  was  vbited  by  the  General,  on  the  June  24. 
ensuing  day.  He  brought  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Ixxrd 
Macartney  to  assume  the  government  of  Madras ;  and  of  his 
being  charged  with  orders  for  the  immediate  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  the  Dutdi  possessions  in  India.  On  proceeding 
to  consult  regarding  the  measures  which  became  requisite  in 
consequence  of  this  important  intelligence,  the  admiral's  first 
suggestion  was  a  descent  on  Negapatam,  aided  by  a  detachment 

RR   2 
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CHAP,  from  the  army ;  but  on  examining  thekr  resources,  it  was  found 
t  that  exclusively  of  the  danger  of  detaching  from  a  body  already 
'  too  small,  if  the  object  should  not  be  accomplished  within 
twelve  days,  the  army  would  be  left  without  food.  It  was 
therefore  resolved,  that  the  united  efforts  of  the  fleet  and  army 
should  be  directed  to  the  early  reduction  of  Chillumbrum  ;  and 
the  preparation  of  fascines  and  gabions  having  already  com- 
menced with  this  view,  arrangements  were  immediately  ordered 
for  landing  the  battering  train.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  however 
scarcely  returned  to  camp,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
presence  of  Hyder's  whole  army  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles. 

During  the  four  months  in  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had 
necessarily  been  fixed  at  Cuddalore,  Hyder,  expecting  to  draw 
him  from  that  position  by  his  proceedings  to  the  southward, 
,  had  abstained  from  the  regular  siege  of  Tanjore  or  Trichinopoly, 
as  an  operation  which  might  embarrass  the  rapid  movements 
essential  to  his  friture  plans.  Exclusively  of  minor,  interprizes, 
in  ^fiiich  he  was  generally  successful,  he  considered  his  time  to 
be  not  unprofitably  employed  in  the  occupation  of  every  tenable 
post,  and  the  means  of  realizing  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
country,  the  collection  of  an  enormous  booty  in  money  and 
merchandize,  and  the  transmission  to  the  upper  country  of  all 
that  was  mxJveable,  including  immense  herds  of  cattle.  Th6 
human  race  was  made  the  unrelenting  obgect  of  simiilar  calcu- 
lation ;  weavers  and  their  families  were  collected  and  forcibly 
sent  to  people  the  island  of  Seringapatam.  Captive  boys 
destined  to  the  exterior  honour  of  Islam,  were  driven  to  the 
same  place  with  equal  numbers  of  females,   the  associates  of 

10    . 
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tJie  present,  and  the  mothers  of  a  future  race  of  military  slay^.  pHAP. 
On  receiving  from  Jehan  Kh&n  the  intelligence  of  what  had  oc-   ■  ■  ■  ■ 
curred  at  Chinumbrum,    a  forced  movement  of  one  hundred  ^'^**^' 
miles  in  two  days  and  a  half,  placed  him  between  the  English 
army  and  Cuddaknre,   and  he  immediately  began  to  fortify  a 
position  scarcely  three  miles  from  the  English  encampment,  co- 
vering the  whole  country  with  cavalry,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  intelligence,  regarding  either  its  strength  or  situation,    and 
thus  rendering  the  camp  guards  ^^  the  boundary  and  limited  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge."*     This  position  was  taken  with  the 
view  not  only  of  frustrating  the  intended  operations  against  Chil- 
lumbrum,  but  of  covering  his  own  against  the  fort  of  Cuddalore, 
the  destined  dep6t  of  his  French  allies,  while  his  position  should 
render  it  impracticable  for  the  English  army  to  move  in  any 
direction,  or  receive  any  supply,  excepting  from  the  sea. 

In  these  critical  circumstances,    Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  recourse  June  27. 

* 

to  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  war.     The  preparations  for  the 

si^e  were  discontinued  ;  the  battering  guns,  and  every  possible 
impediment  embarked,  and  four  days'  rice,  to  be  carried  on  the 
soldiers'  backs,  was  landed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  army 
to  manoeuvre  for  turning  or  forcing  the  enemy's  position,  or  Ixring^ 
ing  on  a  general  action.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  being  requested  to 
cover  Cuddalore  with  a  portion  of  the  squadron,  and  wkh  the 
remainder  to  watch  over  the  operations  of  the  army,  or  the  em- 
barkation of  its  wreck  during  the  few  ensuing  days  which  were 
to  determine  its  eventual  triumph  or  possible  annihilation. 

By  sieven'  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  July,    the  British  army  had  July  1. 

*  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  words. 


CHAP,  drawn  out    of  its   ground   of  encampment.      The    direction 
of  the  road  to  Cuddalore  pointed  north  north-west,    leaving 


'  on  its  left  the  termination  of  a  lagoon.^  Considerable  bodies 
of  cavalry,  with  this  lagoon  in  the  rear  of  their  right  and 
centre,  appeared  covering  the  plain,  but  were  destined  to  retreat, 
as  the  English  army  should  advance.  Hyder's  select  cavalry, 
accompanied  by  some  light  artillery,  was  drawn  up  behind  this 
lagoon,  fronting  the  north,  ready  to  operate  on  the  British  army 
in  flank,  when  it  should  have  passed  the  end  of  the  lagoon,  and 
be  embarrassed  by  the  batteries  in  front.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  utter- 
ly uninformed  of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  enemy's  worics, 
could  only  reconnoitre  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  which  he 
formed  into  two  lines  fronting  north  a  little  west,  and  advanced  in 
order  of  battle  over  the  plain,  his  numbers  being  necessarily  dimi- 
nished by  a  strong  baggage-guard  which  moved  between  his  right 
and  the  sea.  After  marching  in  this  order  little  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half,  the  position  of  the  enemy's  works  was  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  ground  whidi  they  occupied  was  strengthened  with 
great  judgment  and  skill,  by  front  and  flanking  batteries,  in  a  line 
which  crossing  the  road  to  Cuddalore,  extended  from  command- 
ing grounds  on  the  right,  to  a  point  on  the  left,  where  the  sand 
hills  of  the  shore  w^e  thought  to  oppose  sufficient  difficulties, 
and  form  a  support  to  that  flank.  An  hour  was  passed  by  Siv 
Eyre  Coote,  in  examining  with  his  accustomed  coolness  and 
penetration,  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
the  army  being  during  that  period,  exposed  to  a  distant  \mt  in- 
cessant cannonade  on  their  front,   from  the  batteries  and  guns 

*  Noticed  m  the  Mjrsorean,  but  not  in  the  English  narratives,  although  inserted 
in  Pnngle's  topogri^hical  manntcript  map. 
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advanced  from  that  portion,  and  on  the  left  flank  from  the  mins  CHAP. 
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which  had  been  moved  from  behind  the  lagoon ;  but  in  order  — — ^ 

that  their  limited  store  of  ammunition  might  be  reserved  for  ^781. 
more  decisive  purposes,  the  English  artillery  was  strictly  prohi- 
bited from  returning  a  single  shot. 

At  nine  o'clock  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  determined  on  his 
niieasures;  and  without  any  previous  movement  among  the 
tro(yps  that  should  indicate  a  change  of  disposition,  he  ordered 
both  his  lines  to  break  into  column,  by  the  simple  tactic  of  that 
day,  of  facing  to  the  right,  a  battalion  from  the  left  of  each  line 
dianging  their  front,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  most 
exposed  flank,  and  covering  the  whole  interval  between  the 
lines.  In  this  order  he  moved  with  rapidity  and  precision  to 
the  right,  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  of  sand  hills  which  follow 
the  direction  of  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  eleven  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  sea,  and  which  covered  the  greater  portion 
of  this  movement,  until  he  reached  an  opening  in  that  range, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  a  practicable  road  had  been  made 
by  Hyder,  lor  far  other  purposes  than  the  approach  of  his 
enemy:  a  commanding  sand  hill  close  to  this  opening  was  also 
fortunately  unoccupied.  The  British  g^aeral  penetrated  this 
pass  with  the  first  line;  and  afler  clearing  it  of  a  strong  corps 
charged  with  its  defence,  deployed  again  into  order  of  battle, 
with  his  fix)nt  to  tfhe  west,  and  waiting  with  impatience  imder  a 
heavy  fire  until  the  sand  hill  should  be  effectually  possessed  by 
the  artillery  of  his  second  line,  he  moved  on  with  the  first,  as 
fast  as  order  and  an  advancing  fire  of  artillery  would  admit ;  a 
long  and  thick  caldera  ^  hedge  covering  his  right,  and  his  left 

*  Pandanus  odoratiseima.    Ainslie,  page  145. 
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CHAP,  being  protected  by  a  corps  an^  some  gani  in  column.  The  artiU 
*  lery  in  Hyder's  batteries  had  already  been  withdrawn  to  a  new 
'  line  at  right  angles  with  the  first,formed  with  considerable  prompti- 
tude,  and  defended  with  great  obstinacy.  After  a  long  and 
tremendous  cannonade,  the  British  line  still  slowly  and  grar 
dually  advancing,  and  availing  themselves,  with  the  greatest 
military  address,  of  every  successive  advantage  of  ground;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  break  and  overwhelm  it  by  a  general  charge 
of  cavalry,  directed  diagonally  on  the  angle  of  the  left:  this  also 
failed  by  the  superior  fire  and  steadiness  of  the  British  troops; 
and  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock  that  Sir  Eyre  G)ote  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  enemy's  line  and  compelling  it  to  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  advantage  of  the  judicious  position  so 
promptly  and  ably  assigned  to  the  second  line  became  eminently 
conspicuous.  A  strong  body  of  infantry  with  their  guns,  and  a 
very  large  mass  of  cavalry  were  detached  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
the  British  army.  A  close  and  severe  contest  ensued  between 
this  body  and  the  second  line,  which  obstinately  disputed  every 
point,  drove  them  from  the  contiguous  heights  which  they 
attempted  to  seize,  and  foiled  all  their  efforts  to  charge  and 
force  this  most  important  position ;  the  occupation  of  whidi 
enabled  the  first  line  to  advance,  not  only  without  apprehension 
for  their  rear,  but  with  the  most  important  aid  from  the  artillery 
which  occupied  the  heights  ;  and  the  same  position  enabled  the 
baggage  guard  to  take  post  without  molestation  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  sea.  The  success  of 
these  efibrts,  in  which  the  select  corps  of  Hyder's  army  were 
employed,  was  necessary  to  the  developement  of  a  more  general 
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operation,   and  Hydw  becomihg  impattient  at  this  obstinate  CHAP, 
resistance,  and  the  consequent  progress  of  the  first  line,  ordered  =b=ks 
a  simultaneous  and  desperate  charge  of  the  whole  cavalry  upon 
both  lines.     The  stable  horse  under  Hyder's  immediate  direction 
waa  destined  to  aet  against  the  first  line,  and  Meer  Saheb  against 
the  9econd.     The  stable  horse  advanced  with  a  good  countenance, 
but  were  repelled  as  we  have  already  seen.     Their  standard 
elephant,  on  ap^oaching,  received  a  slight  wound,  took  fright, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  off  the  ^eld,  and  the  horsemen 
during  aeverdy  from  the  English  grape,  which  probably  would 
in  §very  event  have  foiled  their  eflforts,  were  fiunished  with  the 
convenient  apology  of  following  their  colours.     The  general 
charge  on  the  second  line  was  observed  by  Hyder  to  be  prepared 
but  suspended,  and  a  floating  to  take  place  along  the  whole  mass ; 
impatient  at  this  wasit  of  concert,  he  sent  successive  mSbsages 
to  Meer  Sabeb,  and  all  his:  commanders,  ordering  them,  as  they 
valued  their  heads,    instaiitly  to  charge ;   and  some  interval 
elfbp^ed  before  the  fall  of  Meer  Saheb  by  a  mortal  wound  was 
added  to  the  report  of  other  causes  of  delay.     A  small  *  sdioone^ 
firotm  the  British  squadron   approaching  the  shore  as  near  as 
Bouadings  would  admit,  opportunely  and  judiciously  opened  her 
fire  upon  this  mass  of  cavalry;  the  loss  of  their  commander, 
and  a  cptisiderable    number  of  men  from  the  broadside  of 
one  little  vessel)  was  magnified   in  the  imaginations  of  men 
unsi^picioiis  of  annoyaaciBt  from  another  element,  into  a  dreadful 
fire  from  the  whole  si^uadron  ;  which  is  to  this  day  represent- 
ed las  a  fact,  by  some  of  those  who  witnessed  the   transaction* 
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CHAP)  Bt^  thiS' flanking  fire,  hi^^y, important  and  bfl^ive#!<wl(^(^ 
^^^  any  exa^eration,  disjiosed  ihe-  second'  in-  eommftiid'  to  seek 
I781-  .he.cave.af««ndb»>k,fiom  whence  fae»poMed«bi<  new 
impediment  -         '      ^         * 

This  doublie  disappointment  in  the  eficnrtB.of'his^^atfv^ryj  added 
to  the  ver^  near  approach  of  £Kr  Eyre  Coote^s  first  line  to  his 
own  person^-  induced  Hydior  to  listim  to  the  Bii^estions  of  some 
of  his^  officerii^  and  to  jotder '  the  imcorasi^  ^re^reat,  'fin^  of  Ms 
gunsy  and  afterwaids*  of  hk  infantry  aoaid  cavalry^  'Men  Who 
hare  witnessed  similar  scenes,  as  well  as  those  who  are  indebted 
to  the  artist,  for  Apictared  representation^*  will  figure  to  them- 
selves an  image  of  this  oriental  chief  seated  on  an  elephant,  for 
the  adyantage  of  survejiiig  the  operations  of  the  field,  <m  horse^ 
l>ack,;for  the  convenience  ofcloser  inspectiooi<;  ior  peradventure 
IHL  foot,  to  lead  and  animate  the  eflBs>rts  of  his  infioitry.  Hyder^ 
fiNtfn  the  commencement  td  the  close  of  this  action,  was  seated 
oross^egged,  on  a  choukee  (a  portable  stool  about  oine  inches 
high,  coveted  with  a  catpe%  and  piaced  on  a  gentle  emin^ice 
in  <^e;reair  df  the  centre  of  his  line  of  works,  and  now  a  little  to 
the  soirthward  of  the  lipe  of  fire.  -When  in  the  course  of -the 
operationsrof  the  day,  he  ooxild  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  senses  whidi  indicated  the  danger  of  this  situation ;  ;he  re* 
ceived,  with  that  tovr^t^  of'  obscene  abuse  which  formed  the 
character  of  his  dioquenccy  the  first  suggestions  to  move,  and 
obstinately  stupid  with  vexattiw,  cantinued  in  his  seat,  until  a 
groom  who  had  long,  served  him,  and  was  in  some  sort  a 
privileged  man,  had  the  audacity  to  seize  his  legs  one  after 
the  other,  and  put  on  his  slippers.  ^^  We  will  beat  them  to- 
morrow,''  (said  he,)  ^^  in  the  meanwhile  mount  yoiir  horse,-' 
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imd  he  was  quickly  out  of  sight,  leavihg  his  attendant  chiefi,  CHAP, 
(whom  oriental  etiquette  would  not  admit  of  being  on  horsed  ssess= 
back  while  their  Sovereign  was  dismounted;  and  whbae  grooms  ^'ToU 
and  horses  had  disappeared,  on  the  near  approach  of  the' English 
line,)  tp  the  unaccustomed  eflfort  of  a  long  and  hurried  pedes^ 
trian  maorch.  {...  ;     ., 

Sh*  EyreCoote'ii  first  line  J^t«d  for  the  prfeaout  on  the  gcdund 
whi<^  the  ealBtny  had  abaiidoned,  |Epd  it  was  not  until  midm^ 
tliat  a  dueattenfion  to  the  casualties  c^  the  )daj  admitted  of  its 
being  joined  by  the  second,  when  UiewhoM.  moved  Oft  by  the 
toad  by  :whieh  the  enemy  had  retked,  and  after  vj^rossisi^jwitbout 
molestation  a  strong  pass  formed  by  a  ravine^  most  tojudidonsly 
unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  tookuptheir  ground  neiac.  to.  tbe.yil* 
lage  of  Mootypo]liam,thename  by  which  UieMysoreangdistin^iifih 
this  day's  action,asPorfaQiNoTO,tfae village  franitfae^dnity  olpwhich 
thcf  opposing  army  maxched  in  the  moniihg^  is  Jiia^ 
the  same  battle  in  the  ikiglish  juurratiires.  vlf.the  accident,  hddinot 
intervened,  of  hlieavy  caisi^whichrendeDedit  impoBsibletfortdie  mih 
serabl^'Oatt^e.of  ilie  En^ish  army4;o  moisadieir  tents,  Ahis  action 
Would  bGurel^efiiifought  on  the  SOdi  June,:and  happilylhesamerir* 
cumstaneesididnot  postpoiieittothe2dof  July^  Iibejroad  whidi 
&cilitated  the  iable;raai9Loeuvr0^  the  ft:itish  general^  haicjL  In^m 
prepared  iiy .Hyder^  for  ithe  purpose  of  drawing,  his ^uns.taaJar^ 
work  for  the  reception  of  twenty  guns,  lined  out  on  the.  best 
principles  of  European  science,  situated  within  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  sea,  and  commanding.. every  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  masterly  movement  had  been 
made.  The  work  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  but  a  day  more 
for  its  completion ;  anid  had.it  been  finished  and  occupied,  the 
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CHAP,  extrication  of  the  British  army  would  have  become  nearly  an 

XXII.  ,       ,  ,       . 

■  hopeless  entelprize* 

1  The  artillery  brought  into  action  by  Hyder  on  this  day,  was 

no  more  than  47  pieces,  chiefly  long  guns,  of  heavy  calibre,  and 

well  served  :  the  English  guns  of  lighter  metal,  were  SS^  served 

with  an  energy  and  precision  beyond  all    praise.      The  most 

moderate  computation  of  comparative  numbers  *  will  make  the 

force  of  Hyder  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  his  opponent, 

although  a  large  corps  under  the  command  of  his  son  Tippoo 

was  absent  on  another  service. 

Sir  Hector  Munro,  who  commanded  the  first  line,  deserved 
and  obtained  the  praise  of  his  general,  for  •'  conduct  equally  j^i- 
rited  and  active."  Brigadier  General  Stuart's  determined  oc- 
cupation and  defence  of  the  heights  with  the  second  line,  was 
declared  to  have  been  highly  meritorious.  "  Every  individual 
(says  Sir  Eyre  Coote)  of  this  little  army,  seemed  to  feel  the  critical 
situation  of  our  national  concerns :  our  falling  interests  required 
uncommon  exertions  for  their  support,  and  to  the  honour  of  this 
army,  eivery  nerve  was  exerted  to  the  very  extent  o^  possibility.': 

The  loss  of  the  English  army,  less^ied  by  the  peculiar  ddll 
with  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  was  comparatively 
trifling,  being  306  killed  and  wounded,  exceeding  riot  much 
above  one-fourth  the  loss  sustained  in  the  unfortunate  attempt 


*  English  force. 

Cavalry 

8S0 

Artillery 

598 

Infantry 

.       7048 

Total        -        -      8476,  or  exclusive  of  artillery,  7878. 
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on  Chillumbram.     It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  ascertain   the  CHAP. 

XXII. 
casualties  of  an  Indian  army  ;   but^  on  a  comparison  of  state-       ■ 

mentSy  I  am  disposed  to  estimate  the  lowest  amount  of  Hyder's    ^'^^* 

loss  on  this  day,  at  ten  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded; 

the  density  of  the  masses,  and  the  immense  extent  occupied  by 

irregulars  in  the  rear,  giving  certain  repetition  of  effect  to  the 

flight  of  every  shot. 

Hie  physical  means  of  the  English  army  had  been  in  no  re- 
spect augmented  by  the  events  of  this  extraordinary  day ;  the 
same  difficulties  with  r^ard  to  money,  provisions,  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  same  impossibility  of  following  the  enemy  conti- 
nued without  diminution,  and  are  described  with  peculiar  force 
in  the  dispatch  wliich  announced  the  victory,  (an  achievement 
calculated  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  disturb  the  judgment  of 
an  ordinary  mind),  and  are  closed  with  the  following  modest 
and  appropriate  reflection :  ^^  If  Hyder  Ali,  buoyed  up  with 
former  success,  had  not  come  down  to  seek  us,  I  could  not  have 
moved  the  army  to  follow  him ;  and  this  is  a  situation  so  trying 
to  the  responsible  military  commander,  that  an  officer  of  cha- 
racter shudders  at  the  idea  of  being  placed  in  such  a  predica- 
ment.'* But  the  moral  energies  of  the  troops  exhibited  the 
most  lively  contrast  to  their  former  despondency,  and  had  in- 
creased in  an  incalculable  ratio,  means  far  more  efficacious  than 
physical  force  for  sustaining  difficulties,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  surmount. 

During  the  pieriod  of  Hyder's  operations  to  the  southward, 
Tiagar.  had  surrendered  to  his  son  Tippoo  Sultaun,  who  had 
now  been  ordered  to  resume  the  siege  of  Wandewash,  with  an 
equipment  of  thirteen  battling  cannon^  supported  by  an  ade- 

II 
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CHAP,  quate  force,  and  he  invested  the  place  on  the  22d  June.    The 

•  XXII. 

'  respectable  detachment  firpm   Bengal  had  arrived  at  Yellore 

1781.  OM  *its  route  to  Madras,  and  the.  importance  of  covering  its 
junction,  added  to  the  danger  of  Wandevrash,  induced  Sir  Eyce 
Coote  to  move  ma  northerly  direction,  receiving  his  food  &om 
the  ships^  On  every  supcessive  day's  macch^  by  .Guddalore  and 
Pondicherry,  he  had  reason  to  conclude  that  the  enemy  was 
preparing  for  another*  general  actiott,^  and  firom  the  vicinity  of 
July  15.  the  latter  place  he  made  a  movement  which  placed  him  in  view 
of  Hyder's  encampment,  for  the  piirpose  of  inviting  and  asc^r** 
taining  that  issii^. :.  Hyder  howeVer  strqck  his  tents  and  moved 
off  to  the  westward,*  without  attempting  any  operation  of  c6nse^ 
quence :  and  Sit  Eyre  Coote,  quitting  the  seaside,  moved  in  the 
direetiott  of  .Permacoil  and  Carangooiy,  into  thk  former  of  whidi 
places  a  jmiall  store  of  provisions  had  been  thrown  by  the  unre- 
mitting zeal;  of  Caption,  flint,  while  Hyder  was  occupied  to  the 
southward,  andTlppoo  at  Tiagari  and  into  ihe  latter  from  the 
resources  almost  under  the  protection  of  its  guns.  At  Caran^ 
2h  gooly  Sir  Eyre  Coote  received  intelligence  that*  Tipppo,  largely 
reinfiircjed,  had  moved  to  intercept  the  approach  of  the  detach^ 
ment  from  Bengal,  having  raised  the  siege  of  Wandevtash* 
With  the  aid  of  requisitions- on  the  villages  of  the  whole  sur^ 
rounding  country^  Tippbo  had  formed  roUnd  that  place  a  line 
of  nearly- complete  circumvallation,  and  batteries  were  in 
readiness  to  have  opened,  when  he  received  from  his  father 
the  new  destination  which  has  been  stated,  with  positive 
OYders  first  to  attempt  the  place  by  an  escalade  at  all  ac- 
cessible points,  of  which  tire  number  was  consideraUe.^  The 
conBtruction*-of  la44ers  waB  tiot  only  reported,'  but  their  .dts- 
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tribtttioii  to  ereiy  cotps  dis|inetly  seen^  i  and  CaptainI  Flmt  OHAP; 
had  intelligence  of  the  exact  hour  of  tlie  night  of  the  16th  of 
iviy  at  which  he  was  to  expect  the  escalade.:  Everj'post  li&h  7^ 
tened  in  silence^  ai^d  all  heard  a  low  murmuring  noise  graduallj 
approaching:  at  the' prefer  period  every  column  was  received 
with  a  discharge  of  grape:  the  noise  was  for  a  time  exceed-^ 
ingly  increased,  but  it  gradually  diminished  ipitil  all  was  silence, 
^e  moral  influeqx^  of  Hyder's  hie  defeat,  !and  the  evidence 
of  perfect  preparation  iu  the  garrison,  rend^ed  rt  impracticable 
to  retrieve  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  timely  checks  <  At* 
tempts  to  compel  the  resumption  of  the  escalade  on  that  aind 
the  ensuing  day  produced  indications  approaching  toi  mutiny,  and 
on  the  same  day  that  Sir  Eyre  Goote  arrived  at  Carangody^  Tip|[)oo  is. 
decamped  from  Wandewasb,  leaving  to  Captain  Fli At  thelabcM. 
rious  care  of  demolishing  his  batteries  and  approaches,  ^  together 
with  an  extensive  line  of  drcumvallation.' :  lli^^veiMWas.'r^knl^' 
ed  to  his  Commander-in-ohief  iu'  an  unassumii^  letter  pf  eight 
lines,  five  more  being  allotted  t6  an  unaffected  cpngratulatibn  On 
tlie  late  victory  and  its  consequences*  The  relief  (^  a  plac6, 
rendered  interesting  by.  so  many  recollections,  was  announced 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  terms.  *^  Wandewash  is  safe,  being  the  third  tinie  in  ifhy  20. 
life  I  have  '  had  the  honour  to  *  relieve  it.'^  Nothing  now  re- 
maining to  detain  him  from  prosecuting  hi^t  union  with  the  de* 
tachment  from  Bengal,  he  moved  by  Chingleput^  to  Stv  Tho^ 
mas's  Mount  r         -  i 

Ihe  lake  of  Fulicat,  nearly  forty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth,  isan  inlet'ofthe^seb^ 
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CHAP,  formed  by  a  narrow  insulated  stripe  of  land^  separated  from  the 
■  continent  by  small  openings  at  each  extremity,  which  form  tbs 

'^*  communication  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  The  small  fort  of 
Pulicat,  recently  captured  from  the  Dutch,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  southern  strait,  and  is  distant  about  thirty 
miles  from  Madras.  The  ordinary  road  from  Nellore  to  MadfK9 
passes  to  the  westward  of  this  lake,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  travellers  lightly  equipped, 
sometimes  prefer  the  shorter  route  along  the  shore,  and  are  fer- 
ried over  these  openings.  It  had  not  entered  into  Tippoo's  cal- 
culations, that  the  latter  route  was  practicable  for  troops  and 
military  equipments,  and  while  he  was  preparing  impediments 
and  ambush  on  the  upper  road,  the  detachment  had  crossed  the 
northern  opening,  distant  nearly  seventy  miles  from  Madras, 
into  the  insulated  spot  which  has  been  described,  and  were  suc- 
cessively transported  across  the  strait  at  Pulicat,  without  the 
necessity  of  firing  a  shot.  Sir  Epe  Coote,  however,  would  not 
even  risk  the  separate  movement  of  this  corps  for  the  remaining 
thirty  miles  :  he  made  two  marches,  in  that  direction,  from  St, 

Aug.  2.  Thomas's  Mount,  and  on  the  third  day  had  the  satisfaction  of 
inspecting  at  Pulicat,  this  important  reinforcement,  which  added 
nearly  one  third  to  his  numerical  strength. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  these  cautious  operations  without 
reverting  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  fiaillie,  whom,  in  advancing 
from  the  same  quarter,  a  very  inferior  degree  of  military  prur 
dence  would  have  placed  in  equal  security.  The  faults  of  Hyder 
in  permitting  the  unmolested  march  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  one  hun- 
dr^  and  fifty  cme  miles  fi^om  Pprto  Novo  to  Pulicat  with  a 
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crippled  equipment,  with  numbers  daily  and  rapidly  diminishing  CHAF. 
from  sickness,  to  form  a  junction  so  important  in  its  consequences,  -a--^ 
when  in  each  of  sixteen  successive  marches  he  might  have  offered   ^'ol. 
serious  annoyance  without  the  risk  of  material  loss,  can  only 
be  explained  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  temper  of  his  army. 
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CHAPTER  XXHL 

Wretched  state  of  military  equipment —  Sir  Eyre  Coote  turns  his  attention 
to  Tripassore  —  Hyder  attempts  to  relieve  it  —  withotU  success  —  The 
place  Jails  —  Negotiation  regarding  prisoners  —  shewed  Sir  Eyre 
Coote' s  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hyder" s  character  —  Fights  Hyder  w 
ground  chosen  by  himself —  Battle  qf  PoUiloor  described  —  Dubious  vie- 
tory  —  does  not  improve  the  aspect  qf  English  affairs  —  New  means  qf 
carrying  grain  —  Western  and  Chittoor  poUgars  —  promise  supplies  — 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  determines  to  relinquish  the  command  —  but  is  prevailed 
on  by  Lord  Macartney  to  resume  it  on  the  faith  qf  these  promises  — 
disappointed  — perseveres  —  Battle  qf  Sholinghur  —  PoUgars  come 
over  from  Hyder  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  —  enters  the  Pollams — errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  tnexhausted  and  abundant-^  reason  —  Hyder 
sends  a  detachment  to  ruin  the  PoUams  —  dialed  and  dispersed  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  in  person  —  Detaches  Colonel  Owen  —  Hyder  attacks  him 
in  person  —  dangerous  retreat — junction  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  —  Distress 
qfVeUore — relieved — Retrospective  account  qf  Hyder^s  operations 
against  that  place  —  and  its  gallant  defence  —  Sir  Eyre  Coote  returns 
to  the  Pollams — takes  Chittoof* — Defective  intelligence — Loses  his  depdt 
in  the  Pollams  —  distress  —  necessity  qf  returning  to  Tripassore  —  Seri- 
ous  loss  from  the  monsoon —  Misconduct  qfMahommed  Ali  —  Assigns  the 
country  for  the  support  qf  the  war  —  Strange  misinformation  regarding 
Chanderghery  and  Mahommed  AWs  brother -^  Facts  related — Hyder* s 
brutal  outrage  —  Affairs  qf  Tanjour  during  this  campaign  -^  Hyder* s 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  at  Negapalam  —  Colonel  Brathwaite's  assault  qf 
two  succesme  posts —  wounded — succeeded  by  Colonel  Nixon  —  more 
succes^fid — Colonel  Brathwaite  resumes  the  command — drfeats  Hy^ 
der^s  provincial  field  force  —  Sir  Hector  Munro  besieges  Negapatam 
'-^Effective  Co-operation  qf  the  feet  —  Capture  qf  the  place  — Monsoon  — 
Critical  situation  of  the  feet  —  Capture  qf  Trincomalee  —  Renewed  dis-^ 
tress  qf  Vellore  —  Sir  sEyre  Co0te  marches  to  relieve  it  ^  Alarm  for  his 
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iffe  —  recovers  and  effects  the  service  —  Cannonaded  on  his  approach 
and  return.  —  Ineffective  attempt  to  pursue  Hyder —  who  makes  ajresh 
demonstration  near  ShoUngur  —  the  English  army  returns  toMadras. 

The  detachment  from  Bengal  had  moved  through  a  country  CHAP, 
untouched  by  the  enemy^  and  was  expected  to  be  accompanied      j     -'j 
by  the  requisite  number  of  draught  and  carriage  oxen  to  complete     ^ 
the  deficiencies  of  the  army ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
times,  added  to  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  whole  system  of 
the  commissariat,  the  supplies  were  not  only  lamentably  defec- 
tive in  number,  but  every  animal^  wild  from  the  pastures,  was 
still  to  be  trained  before  his  services  could  be  of  value.     Of  the 
cattle  officially  reported  to  have  been  collected  at  M^ras  during 
the  absence  of  the  army,  not  one  half  was  forthcoming  j  and  after 
a  plain  calculation  it  was  discovered,  that  exclusively  of  what 
the  men  could  ciu*ry  on  their  backs,  the  actual  means  provided 
from  all  these  sources  was  capable  of  carrying  no  more  than  one 
^id  a  half  day's  rice  for  the  consumption  of  the  army.     It  was 
not  only  impracticable  to  attempt  either  of  the  great  objects  oi 
the  campaign,  the  relief  of  Vellore  or  the  siege  of  Arcot,  but 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  capable  with  proper  equipments  of 
achieving  any  service,  and  drawn  together  from  the  most  distant 
quarters,  it  did  not  seem  very  obvious  by  what  possible  means  it 
was  to  accomplish  any  thing.     Under  circumstances  thus  "  heart 
breaking,"  as  Sir  Eyre  Coote  emphatically  designates  them,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Tripassore,  a  fortress  important  from  posi- 
tion but  defective  in  strength,  situated  about  thirty-three  miles 
to  the  westward  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Arcot  and  Vellore; 
This  place  wa9  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  but  the  inter- 
mediate post  of  Foonamalee  was  still  possessed  by  the  English. 
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CHAP.  By  encamping  between  Madras  and  Foonamalee,  and  subsequently 
I  between  the  latter  place  and  Tripassore,  he  was  enabled  to  em- 

^    •    ploy  the  cattle  of  all  his  departments  to  bring  successively  into 
advance  a  sufficiency  of  grain  to  attempt  Tripassore. 

Aug.  19.  '  On  the  19th  of  August  he  arrived  before  the  place,  which  had 
been  much  improved,  and  was  garrisoned  by  fifteen  hundred 
men,  but  inadequately  provided  with  cannon.     On  the  morning 
o£  the  2^  a  good  breach  having  been  efiected,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  assault,   a  flag  of  truce  appeared,   offering  to 
surrender  the  place  on  terms  previously  offered  but  now  rejected, 
with  a  demand  that  they  should  surrender  unconditionally  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  await  the  consequences  of  the  assault. 
In  the  instant  after  dispatching  this  answer,  intelligence  was 
brought  of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  being  in  sight,   and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  on  going  to  an  eminence  to  reconnoitre,  perceived 
the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder*s  whole  army  in  ftiU  approach: 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lote;  he  sent  orders  to  &(torm  in- 
stantly, and  the  troops  had  just  emerged  from  the  trenches  when 
the  flag  of  truce  returned  with  the  declaration  of  surrender,  and  left 
the  assailants  to  ascend  the  breach  without  opposition,  Hyder 
drawing  off  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  event.     With  only  one 
day's  provisions  in  camp,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  risked  the  con- 
sequences of  an  assault,  in  all  cases  a  doubtful  operation,  on  the 
single  question  whether  the  garrison  should  or  should  not  be 
prisoners  of  war,  and  was  so  ill  apprized  of  Hyder's  character  as 
to  expect  his  assent  to  an  exchange  of  these  prisoners  for  an 
equal  number  of  British  troops  in  his  custody.    ^^  The  men  taken 
at  Tripassore  (said  Hyder  in  reply)  are  faithless  and  unworthy; 
they  know  that  they  dare  not  approach  me;  they  are  your 
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prisoiiersi  and  I  advise  you  to  put  every  one  of  them  to  death  CHAP., 
speedily/'   To  feed  I94OO  prisoners  did  not  accord  with  the  state  n* 

of  the  English  commissariat;  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  instructed  by  ^'S^* 
this  feature  of  barbarous  policy  in  his  future  estimation  of  th^ 
value  of  prisoners,  had  no  alternative  but  to  release  them  on 
parole,  an  obligation  to  which  he  could  scarcely  have  ascribed  any 
real  force.  The  store  of  grain  found  in  the  fort  was  so  trifling, 
f^t  it  became  necessary,  on.  the  night  of  its  capture,  to  send  a 
convoy  for  a  frfflh  supply  to  Foonamalee;  and  having,  by  the  25th, 
obtained  a  sufficiency  of  rice  for  a  few  days  to  be  carried  on  the 
men's  backs,  the  English  general  marched  on  the  26th,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  Hyder  to  action  on  ground  selected  by  himself 
:  During  the  period  in  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  been  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  junction  so  judiciously  effected,  Hyder 
had  moved  into  the  fortunate  encampment  of  Mooserwauck 
^ehich  he  had  occupied  in  tlie  preceding  year,  when  opposed  by 
Sir  Hei^;or  Munro.  He  examined  with  renewed  care,  and  made 
himself  more  completely  master  of  the  fortunate  ground  on 
which  Baillie  had  been  defeated ;  and  in  determining  to  offer 
battle  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  the  same  spot,  and  if  possible  on 
the  same  auspicious  day  of  the  same  lunar  month,  the  11th  of 
Ramzan ;  (coiaciding  in  this  year  with  the  31st  of  August,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  preceding  with  the  10th  of  September)  his 
military  judgment  was  supported  by  the  concurring  predictions 
of  all  the  astrologers,  whose  prognostics  were  favourable  for 
every  day,  but  were  deemed  certain  for  the  11th.  Had  an 
JnvitaticHi  been  conveyed  to  his  opponent  for  that  particular 
day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  to  whom  all 
days  were  indifferent,  provided  he  could  obtain  close  action, 
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CHAP,  would  cheerfully  have  indulged  him  in  every  coineidence  i?^ 
■  quired   by   every  astrologer ;    for  on   the  particular  scene  of 

' '     •    Hyder's  former  triumph9  he  was  most  anxious  to  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  that  unfortunate  event. 

His  first  day's  march  brought  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Peram- 
Aug.  26.  baucum,  where  large  bodies  of  cavalry  to  the  south-west  indi^ 
cated  the  presence  of.  the  enemy  on  the  expected  ground.     On 
the  27th  he  was  again  in  motion,  and  about  nine  o'clock  the 
27.  advanced  guard,  on  reaching  the  precise  spot  on  which  Colonel 
Baillie  had  taken  the  fatal  resolution  of  passing  tke  night  of  the 
9th  of  September,  1780,  perceived  the  enemy's  army  in  force 
in  front,  and  extending  towards  both  flanks.     The  column  of 
march  was  pointing  nearly  west     A  strong  land-wind  raised 
clouds  of  dust  which  rendered  distant  objects  imperceptiblei 
but  a  small ,  thick  grove  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  a  water 
course  encompassing  its  firont  and  right,  about  800  yards  to  the 
left  of  the  advan^ed^guard,  appeared  to  be  a  position  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  battalion  of 
native  troops  and  its  guns :  the  first  line  being  directed  to  form  in 
order  of  battle,  fi*onting  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  chief  mass 
of  the  enemy's  force,  to  the  south-west,  to  the  right  of  the  great 
avenue  of  banyan  trees  by  which  the  English  army  had  approach^ 
ed,  and  at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  that  avenue^ 
the  second  line  being  destined  to  support  the  first,  and  to  rein- 
force the  post  at  the  grove.     This  formation,  necessarily  slow 
from  being  made  over'  broken  ground,  and  among  patches  of 
underwood,   had  been  scarcely  complete!,  when  a  heavy  but 
rather  distant  cannonade  firom  a  grove  and  village  on  the  right, 
was  found  nearly  to  enfilade  the  first  line,  by  a  troublesome  ri- 
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cocliet  along  its  whole  extent,  and  a  rapid  manoeuvre  became  CHAP, 
hecessary  for  throwing  back  the  right,  and  changing  front.     A  == 
^gul  or  underwood  was  interposed  between  the  new  position,    ^^^^* 
and  this  division  of  the  enemy's  army  commanded  by  Tippoo; 
and  the  cannonade  was  returned  until  it  could  be   discovered 
whether  the  intervening  jungul  were  penetrable  :  this  point  being 
'ascertained  in  the  affirmative,  the  British  troops  moved  through 
in  columns,  after  considerable  delay  in  removing  impediments, 
and  formed  fronting  the  west,  on  the  opposite  side,  where  a  com- 
manding bank  gave  sudi  superiority  to  their  cannonade,  that  the 
enemy's  guns  drew  off,  and  seemed,  by  a  circuitous  movement, 
in  a  southern  direction,  to  be  joining  the  main  body. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  grove  first  occupied  on  the  left,  had 
been  cannonaded  by  an  increasing  number  of  guns,  from  a  po^ 
sition  of  great  strength  and  extent,  formed  by  the  occupation 
of  a  bank  and  water^course,  previously  prepared  with  embrazures^ 
receding  on  its  left,  towards  the  pagoda  and  village  of  PoUilore, 
lidiich  formed  the  support  of  that  flank ;  the  right  resting  on 
another  village,  with  vast  masses  o^  troops  extending  in  the 
rear  beyond  the  right  of  that  cover.  Every  corps  of  the  second 
line,  together  with  an  entire  brigade  from  the  first,  had  suc- 
cessively been  ordered  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  position 
at  the  grove,  against  which,  as  the  day  cleared,  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy  was  found  to  be  directing  its  principal  efforts. 
These  operations  varying  their  aspect  according  to  the  points 
successively  occupied  on  either  side  were  certainly  wearing  an 
appearance  far  from  cheering  to  the  British  army ;  a  battalion 
of  native  troops  lately  raised,  had  been  ordered  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  a  viUage,  which  galled  with  musquetry  the  left  of 
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CHAP,  the  position  at  the  grove,  and  returned  in  disgraceful  confusion, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  officers ;  but  this  disaster  was  re* 

^'^^^^  paired  by  the  veteran  20th  *,  which  effected  the  object  with  die 
precision  of  a  parade  movement^  and  the  steadines  of  the  beA 
European  troops.  - 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  after  the  movementi 
on  thQ  right  which  have  been  described,  came  to  the  left,  fcnr 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  whole  of  hi»  situation,  and  asceri* 
taining  whether  any  mode  could  be  devised,  of  extricating  himi- 
self  from  a  formation  disjointed  in  all  its  parts.     He  had  hitherte 
baeu  foiled  by  cross  or  enfilading  fires,  in  every  successive  mcwei- 
ment  undertaken  throughout  the  day,  and,  with  the  single^egdk- 
ception  of  tliegrove^  every  point  successivdy  seized,  was. found 
to  be  within  range  of  more  commanding  ground4     The.  village  jof 
FoUilore,  that  which^  according  to  the  manuscript  JQumaL   <^ 
Colonel  Baillie's  operations,  ought  to  have  been  occupied  by  that 
c^cer,  was  now  evidently  thesuppod  of  the  enemy's Ibft^  bnt 
before,  attempting  to  parry  that  point,  it  ^as  necessary  to  have  a 
connected  line  of  su^cient  extent,  to  take  advantagi^  of  the  sujp«- 
cess  of  a  .flank  movement     The  first  line  had  by  its  eflforts  against 
Tippoo's  division,,  been,  drawn  off  from  the  real  point  of  attack, 
find, had  becdme  separated  by  a  considerable  interval,  from  the 
troops  which  we're  most  severely  pressedi'    It  was  now  therefore 
directed,  to  form  a  third  change  of  f^ositioii,  which  brou^t  its 
front  to  face  the  south,  the  line  b^ng  drawn  up  in  the  av^ii^ 
with  its  left  about  1300  yards  farther  to  fthe  west,  thaa  thepomt 
from  which  it  had  issued  £ot  the  first  formation;  and  its  ri^t 
exactly  opposite  the  village  of  ^Uilore.     The  pot^t  at  the  grove 
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was  consequently  about  1,400  yards  in  a  diagonal  direction  in  CHAP, 
front  of  its  extreme  left,  and  the  same  post  formed  a  support  to 


the  right  of  the  second  line,  which  extended  to  the  left  of  that  '  * 
post,  nearly  opposite  to  the  enemy's  right.  These  formations 
being  eflfected,  a  brigade  from  the  right  of  the  first  line  moved 
in  compact  order,  and  with  a  rapid  step,  under  cover  of  an  ani- 
mated cannonade  from  every  gun  along  both  lines,  to  seize  the 
village  of  PoUilore,  and  turn  the  enemy's  left  ;  and  the  success 
of  this  movement,  which  was  soon  determined,  was  the  signal  for 
the  second  line,  by  a  similar  operation,  to  force  the  right,  sup- 
ported by  a  forward  movement  of  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
preceded  by  their  guns,  with  the  exception  of  three  battalions 
left  at  the  grove  to  cover  the  rear  while  advancing,  and  to  com- 
mand the  ground  occupied  by  the  baggage  guard,  which  was  so 
posted  as  to  give  and  receive  reciprocal  support. 

Upwards  of  eight  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  action  before  the  decisive  movement  of  the  right  brigade 
was  completed ;  the  direct  advance  of  the  first  line  to  support 
aad  unite  with  that  brigade,  led  them  over  the  unburied  re* 
mains  of  their  comrades,  who  had  perished  on  the  same  ground 
m  the  preceding  year ;  but  thi|;  movement  on  the  right,  drew 
the  enemy's  attention  from  the  second  line,  which  ultimately 
suoeeeded  in  forcing  their  right,  and  attaining  an  eminence 
from  which  it  was  enabled  about  sunset,  to  cannonade  the  re- 
treating columns  of  the  enemy.  The  impediments,  however, 
which  had  been  prepared,  against  the  advance  of  every  portion 
of  the  English  troops  throughout  the  day,  had  been  such  as 
imerely  to  admit  of  their  occupying  before  dusk,  the  ground 
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CHAP-  abandoned   by  thei  enemY)  and  in  so  far  claiming  the  usual 

XXIIL     .     .        ^    . 
.      criterion  of  victor  j. 

178  !•  gjj*  Eyre  Coote'a  varied  experience  had  never  placed  him  in 
embarrassments  so  serious^  and  had  never  excited  in  his  mind  the 
gloomy  forebodings^  which  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  mi- 
litary life,  were  distinctly  depicted  oh  his  countenance  whai  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy^  and  from  which  he  was  ultimately 
relieved,  contrary  to  his  best  expeciations.  The  My^swean  ma- 
nuseiripts  invariably  admit  the  action  of  Porta  Novo  to  have  been 
a  severe  defeat  j  that  of  Follilore  is  aa  invariaUy  claimed  as  a 
drawn  battle.  The  losses  on  either  side  were  prevented  fi*om 
being  so  considerable  as  might  be 'anticipated  from  the  length 
of  the  action,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
particularly  the  cover  ajSc^ded  by  the  intersection  of  the  wrter- 
courses  and  banks^  w^cb  have  already  been  described  The 
English  army^  whidsi  went  into  action  eleven  tliousaxid  strong, 
leak,  no  more  than  421  killed^  woutnded^  anKl  missing  y  among  them 
were  Captain  Hislop^  tlie  General's  aidrde-camp,  an  officer  oi 
mndsi  promise,  killed^  and  Brigadier-General  Sfcuart,  and  Colonel 
Brown,  c^Sycers.  of  approved  merit  and  long  experience,  who  by 
a  singular  coincid^ice^  eadt  lost  a  leg  from  the  same  cannon 
shot,$  the  former  recovered,  but  the  latter  died  on  the  same 
night..  The  for<^e  under  Hyder's  command  had  been  augmented 
^  tliiedivision  under  his  son>  and  comprised  his  whole  disposable 
fierce*  He  had  on  this  day  fired  from  80  pieces  of  cannon,  but 
had  found  no  opportunity  of  employing  with  effect  the  services 
of  his- numerous  cavalry.  The  loss-  of  the  Mysoreans  probably 
did  nojt  exceed  two  thousand ;  the  general'  impression  was  far 
from  that  of  defeat ;  and  tbd  effect  upon  their  minds  was,  to  re- 
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cover  in  ft  considerable  degree  from  the  humiliatinf;  sebse  of  CHAP. 

XXIII 
inferiority  which  had  followed  the  events  of  the  1st  of  July<     A 
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portion  of  the  28th  was  employed  not  only  in  due  attenticm  to  the 
casualties  of  the  preceding  day,  but  in  the  melandioly  ta^t  of 
gathering  together  and  interring  the  remains  of  Coldtiel  Baillie's 
detachment ;  and  on  the  29th,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  returned  to  Tri-  29. 
passore,  not  having  a  single  day's  provisioti  left  foi  the  fighting 
men,  and  the  natives  attached  to  the  public  departments,  having 
been  without  food  for  the  two  preceding  days. 

This  dubious  victory  had  in  no  res^>ect  improved  thd  lis{>ect 
of  English  a^irs ;  and,  in  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
some  untried  expedient,  the  active  mind  of  Lord  Macartney 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  employing  some  poftiofei  of 
the  fugitrre  population  which  had  taken  refuge  $st  MsdrAn^  in 
carrying  loads  of  grain  on  their  beads  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
Oonsidertble  numbers  were  easily  found  to  engage  their  services^ 
but  in  the  scarcity  of  food  which  prevailed  at  Madfac^  tl^ 
temptation  of  such  a  load  was  too  powerfiil  to  be  resisted; 
numbers  disappeared  on  the  road,  and  of  the  remaimder  who 
arrived  with  loads  uniformly  diminished,  a  very  large  propinrtibn 
took  alarm  at  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  their  new  sitvation^ 
and  absconded  in  the  nig^ ;  bat  by  occupying  a  p<MdtioQ  be*- 
tween  Tripassofe  and  Poonamslee,  and  throwing  grain  forwatd 
into  the  ibrmer  place,  it  became  practicable  by  all  tbese  uonited 
means,  at  length  to  Move  from  Tripassore. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  mad  leading  from  Madras  to  Aroot^ 
H  situated  the  strong  country  usually  denomini^ed  that  of  the 
western  and  Chittoor  poligavis^  pls6c»d  between  the  range  of  hiHs 
which  bound  the  BaJaghaut,    and  a  second   chain,  which  ap- 
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CHAR  proachinjr  within   a  few  miles   of  the  sea,  n^ir   the  lake  of 
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'  Pulicat,  forms  an  irregularly  indented  concave  sweep  of  varied 

'    *    elevation  until  its  south-western  extremity  overlooks,  at    the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  town  of  Arcot. 

The  chiefs  or  poligars  of  these  countries,  varying  in  strength 
and  extent  of  territory,  had  sought  to  conciliate  the  belligerents, 
to  extend  their  possessions  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours, 
or  by  neutrality  to  save  their  countries  from  devastation,  as  suited 
their  respective  views  of  their  own  relative  strength  and  interest 
The  poligars  of  Vencatigherry,  Calastry,  and  Bomrauze,  were 
the  most  powerful  of  these  chieftains ;  the  spearmen  of  the 
former  had  joined  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  had  formed  a  portion 
of  his  baggage  guard  in  the  late  acticm  ;  but  their  expenditure  of 
provision  much  outweighed  their  utility.  Calastry  and  Bom- 
rauze  were  both  with  Hyder;  but  had,  with  a  very  pardonable 
prudence,  assured  his  adversary  that  the  junctioa  was  of  mere 
necessity,  to  save  their  countries  from  devastation,  and  that 
they  awaited  the  opportunity  when  they  might  safely  change 
sides,  and  place  their  resources  at  his  disposal.  The  numerous 
minor  chieftains  had  also,  after  the  first  symptoms  of  a  favourable 
change,  sent  deputations  of  similar  character,  and  all  were  pro* 
fuse  of  assurances  that  the  English  army  would  find  abundance 
of  provisions  by  moving  in  that  direction.  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
feeling  the  conviction,  that  he  was  Wasting  his  large  store  of 
character,  and  what  little  remained  of  life,  by  continuing  in  com- 
mand of  troops  unprovided  with  all  but  arms,  that  really  con- 
stitutes an  army^  had  gone  down  to  Madras  to  confer  with  the 
Gov.ernment,  to  resign  his  charge,  and  to  dedare  the  inutility  of 
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keeping  together  a  nominal  army,  incapable  of  movement :  but  CHAP, 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Lord  Macartney's  representation  of  ■ 

these  prospects  to  make  one  farther  trial.  ^    ' 

On  the  21st  of  September  he  moved  from  Tripassore,  two  days  Sept  21. 
march,  to  Tritany,  through  the  skirts  of  these  countries  ;  where 
he  sought  in  vain  for  the  realization  of  any  one  promise,  made 
by  men,  who  were  actuated  chiefly  by  fear,  in  making  and  in 
breaking  their  engagements.  In  the  vicinity  of  his  encampment 
was  the  little  fort  of  Poloor,  which  he  captured,  with  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  to  be  liberated }  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  store 
found  in  this  place,  but  more  from  the  skill  of  his  searchers  for 
subterranean  hoards,  he  continued  to  subsist  from  day  to  day,  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  promises,  and  reiterated  disappointments. 
On  this  ground,  he  received  from  Colonel  Lang  the  command- 
ant at  Vellore,  an  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  his  provisions 
and  the  necessity  of  an  early  surrender  of  the  place,  if  not  re- 
lieved.  Hyder  was  also  reported  to  be  distant  only  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  near  to  the  hill  of  Sholingur,  and  to  be  strengthening  a 
position  to  obstruct  the  farther  approach  of  the  English  army 
towards  Vellore.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  reckoning  on  exactly  a  suflS- 
ciency  of  provisions  to  carry  him  back  to  Tripasscnre,  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  another  action,  and  wrote  to  the  Government, 
describing  his  situation,  and  requesting  that  at  least  one  day's 
rice  should,  if  possible,  be  advanced  to  Tripassore,  to  provide  for 
the  event  of  the  enemy  declining  the  meeting,  or  of  its  result 
not  opening  such  unlooked  for  prospects  as  might  afford  the  hope 
of  relieving  Vellore. 
^  Throwing  his  heavy  guns  and  every  impediment  with  a  small 

garrison  into  Poloor,  he  made  a  short  movement  of  seven  miles 
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CHAP,  on  the  evenisg  of  the  96th.    The  ni^  proved  tempeatuom; 

ssssesss  and  with  his  miserable  cattle^  it  was  impracticable  in  the  ensuing 

1781 

*   morning  to  move  the  tents,  drenched  and  doubled  in  weight  bj 

Sept.  M.  rain.  Hyder,  whose  encampmeit  was  near,  and  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  position  which  he  was  preparing,  beiog 
acmuratdy  apprised  of  every  circumstance,  announced  to  his 
army  that  there  would  be  no  movement  on  that  day;  all  the 
cattle  of  the  army  were  in  consequence  sent  to  a  better  pasture 
at  the  distance  (^  some  miles,  and  many  of  the  troops,  together 
with  most  of  the  drivers  and  followers,  dispersed,  aa  was  usual 
on  sack  intimations,  to  seek  for  grain,  or  to  supply  their  other 
wants  in  the  adjacent  villages ;  for  the  want  c^  cavalry  in  dM 
En^ish  am^y  left  them  free  to  wander  at  large  without  the 
apprehension  of  danger. 
27.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  lightly  escorted,  went  out  in  the  morning  to 
examine  the  country  in  his  front,  and  from  mi  eminence  whidh 
he  ascended,  a  long  ridge  of  rcdcs  was  observed  possessed  by 
the  enemy's  troops ;  being  deairoua  of  farther  lamination,  he 
ordered  a  brigade  from  camp^  and  proeeeded  to  dislodge  the 
troops  6om  the  ridge,  on  asca^ling  which  Hyde's  whole  army 
WHS  clearly  diseov^^ed  in  a  southern  direction,  distant  about  three 
miles,  with  some  strong  corps  a  mile  in  front,  and  an  advanced 
encampment  of  cavalry  close  under  the  ridge,  who  strudk  their 
tents  on  the  first  i^pearance  of  the  brigade.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  for  the  army  to  join  without  delay ;  the  camp 
was  struck  and  the  troops  were  in  motion  with  all  practiedble 
dispatch,  the  baggage  under  cover  of  two  battalions  with  thek 
guna  skirted  the  hills,  and  was  conducted  to  an  eligibte  spot  on 
the  right  of  the  ridge  described,  where  it  renvunftd  secure  during 
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tJie  opCTatJonft  of  the  day.    The  army  told  off  as  usual  for  form^  CHAR 
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ing  into  two  lines^  but  mardiiiig  by  files  in  one  column^  mov^  =^=:b 

after  doubling  the  left  extremity  of  the  ridge,  in  a  directicm  paral*  '^ 
lei  to  the  line  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  until  the  eentre  6f 
the  first  line,  when  &ced  to  the  firont,  should  be  (^posite  the 
inun  body  of  the  enemy,  distant  about  two  miles,  and  drawn  up 
IB  front  of  their  encampment  then  in  the  act  of  being  struck  r  a 
small  rock  in  firont  of  the  right,  and  a  grove  and  emin^ice  on  the 
future  left  of  the  first  line^  offisred  supports  for  each  flank,  while  a 
ridge  adwntageously  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  baggage-guard 
would  protect  the  rear ;  the  oblique  direction  of  this  position 
would  in  some  degree  turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  might  thu» 
cff&c  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  any  adcward  mov6^ 
ment :  the  second  tine  fbrming  an  extension  of  the  firist  when 
the  movement  commenced,  scrccessively  broke  imto  echellon  ci 
ct^Sf  partly  in  consequence  of  previous  orders,  but  with  in- 
creased intervals  fi-om  the  difficulty  of  the  ground :  a  disposition 
which  was  necessary  for  the  double  purpose  of  watching  pdwem 
fill  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  left  flank,  and'  observing  and  sup- 
porting the  baggage-guard. 

While  the  troops  were  in  motion  to  take  up  these  positions,  9» 
Eyre  Coote,  with  a  small  escort,  advanced  midway  betWeeA  the 
two  arasies,  moire  tihoroughly  to  reconnoitre;  The  country  wtts 
ccuiparatrvdiy  open^  b^  ridges  ^id  groupes  of  rocks,  irl^egulttrj^ 
scatt^ed  €>ver  the  plaitiv  and  emerging  to  unequal  heights^  ad^ 
raitted  of  each  partr^r  availing  itself  of  the  advantages  of  grounds 
Hyder's  main  feree  was  judiciously  drawn  up  behind  the  crest  of 
a  Imng  ridge,  not  rocky ;  ks  fix)nt,  cov^ed  with  swampy  rice 
&eMBr  whUe  his  gems  were  placed!  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge^ 
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CHAP.  fOr  cm  oommuiding  poaitioiiB  among  the  more  advanced  gconps 

■'    '       i>f  rocks.     Exclusively  of  the  advanced  corps  in  position^  several 

1/781     ' 

detached  bodies^  exceeding  in  numerical  strength  the  whole  erf 

the  English  army,  were  seen  in  motion  towards  each  flank,  and 
large  masses  of  cavalry  were  collected  on  various  points,  evidently 
prepared  to  charge  on  an  appointed  signal.  In  fact  the  whcle 
movement  had  operated  as  a  surprise  on  Hyder ;  he  had  reckoned 
with  cCTtiunty  on  the  impossibility  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  marching 
on  that  day.  The  movement  of  the  brigade  he  treated  mereiy  as 
a  reconnoissance  j  and  it  was  not  until  intelligence  was  brought 
of  the  jEkiglish  army  having  struck  their  encampment,  that  he 
order€(d  horsemen  to  be  dispatched  in  every  direction  to  recal  his 
cattle,  drivers,  and  followers  ;  and  they  had  but  just  begun  to 
strike  the  tents,  when  the  head  of  the  English  column  had  reach-- 
ed  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  his  encampment. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  Hyder's  design  to  act  on  the  defen* 
sive  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  make  such  demonstrations  as 
should  delay  the  movements  of  his  adversary,  and  give  time  for 
repairing  the  confusion.of  this  unexpected  event ;  and  above  all, 
for  yoking  the  cattle  to  the  limbers,  with  a  view  to  the  leading 
principle  of  all  his  tactics,  never  to  risk  a  gun.  The  day  was  far 
spent;  the  English  army  had  not  yet  completed  the  formation 
which  has  been  desmbed;  nor  had  Hyder  shewn  the  least  indi^ 
cation  of  changing  his  front.  The  two  leading  brigades  of  the 
English  army  had,  in  preparing  to  take  up  their  ground,  extended 
fariher  to  the  right  than  ordered,  and  an  interval  was  thus  opened 
between  ihen^  and  the  remainder  of  the  line.  Hyder,  on  perceiv- 
ing this  error,  opened  >  geperal  cannonade  along  his  whole  fronts 
and  from  the  advanced  pos^tjions ;  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  deeming 
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the  momesf  too  critical,  to  sufier  the  enany^s  posted  guns  to  an-  CHAP, 
poy  him,  while  performing  any  thing  but  a  forward  movemen^t,  ■ 
prdered  the  whole  line  instantly  to  front  and  advance,  the  divided  -^781. 
corps  being  ordered  to  bring  forward  its  right,  as  it  moved  on.  — 
The  enemy's  guns  were  ill  pointed,  during  a  steady  but  not  rapid 
advance  of  both  lines,  which,  as  they  approached,  are  de- 
scribed to  have  had  the  appearance  of  diminutive  coips  almost 
surrounded  by  several  separate  armies.  The  necessity  of  defiling 
to  pass  the  groups  of  rocks,  had  at  one  time  caused  several  tempo- 
rary openings  in  different  parts  of  the  line,  and  at  this  moment  the 
two  principal  masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  charged  these  points 
with  a  determination  hitherto  unexhibited;  each  mass  as  it 
reached  the  opening,  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left,  to  overturn 
^e  naked  flanks,  but  no  flank  was  found  exposed,  the  viery 
act  of  defiling  had  provided  the  required  protection,  which  wias 
formed  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  precision  at  obtuse 
angles  with  the  line,  and  received  the  masses  with  a  cross  fire^ 
These  masses  had  sensibly  thinned  in  their  approach,  from  the 
havoc  effected  by  grape  and  musquetry  in  the  front,  and  by 
the  consequent  hesitation  of  the  rear,  and  when,  on  reaching 
their  object,  they  found  the  fresh  and  unexpected  annoyance 
of  a  cross  fir^  :  one  of  these  masses  fiurly  galloped  through, 
^d  went  off  to  the  rear,  sustaining  additional  loss  from  the  fire 
of  thp  rear  rank  of  the  line,  everywhere  faced  about  for  the 
purpose.  The  other  mass  imstained  a  direct  repulfie  with  still 
severe  loss.  The  charges  had  been  ordered,  with  the  double 
view  of  direct  and  complete  success,  or  in  th^  event  of  failure,* 
they  would  cover  the  retreat  of  the  guns,  which  were  ordered 
to  limber  up  at  the  moment  of  the  charge,  and  to  retire  the 
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CHAP,  instant  it  was  found  to  haVe  failed;  and  the  unavoidable -susr 
-  pension  thus  produced  In  the  advance  of  the  English  army, 

^^  enabled  them  to  draw  off  the  whole  excepting  one  6  pounder. 
The  right  brigades  had  by  the  movement  described,  gained  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  were  enabled  to  bring 
their  guns  to  beat  with  considerable  effect  on  the  retreating 
columns  from  the  ridge  abandoned  by  the  enemy;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  line,  adapting  its  movements  to  that  of 
the  detached  brigades,  by  gradually  bringing  i^rwatd  its  right, 
and  forming  ah  extension  of  their  line  of  front  ^ 
'During  these  operations  of  the  first  line,  the  second  making 
little  advance  on  its  left,  was  also  gradually  bringing  up  its 
ri^it^  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy  threatened  the  left, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  severe  struggle,  and  several  charges 
of  cavalry,  .was  at  oi)ie  time  nearly  turned,  but  oh  completing 
a  partial  change  of- front  with  celerity  and  precision,  the  enemy, 
not''  equally  expert  in  the  corresponding  movement,  suffered 
sevterely  from  the  English  guns,  and  finally  dre^  off  about  the 
same  period  as  their  main  body;  an  attempt  on  the  baggage- 
guard,  consisting;  of  two  battalions  ftnd  four  guns,  by  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  with  twelve  guns,  having  proved 
equally  aboitive  from  the  judicious  dispositions  of  that  guard 
and  of  the  seccmd  line.  It :  was  midnight  before  the  English 
army  was  re-united  on  the  ground  occupied  by  thie  advanced 
brigade.  The  acquisitions  of  the  day  were  three  cavalry 
standards  and  one  gun ;  but  as  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  in  a  note 
written  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  would  willingly  have  ex- 
changed these  trophies,  together  with  the  credit  of  the  victory, 
fwr'five  days'  nee.     The  strength  6f  the  British  army  in  this 
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dat's  iK^tion,  ww   11,500  men,  and  their  loss  no  niore  than  CHAR 

XXIIL 
100  mQn  killeil  and  w6unded ;  the  unexpected  events  of  the     ■ 

day,  had  even  left  many  of  the  enemy's  bazdr  tents  still  stand-*  ^  * 
ing,  and  the  shopkeepers  actually  ignorant  of  the  resul^^  were 
selling  their  wares  to  the  'English  followers^  who,  mistook  them 
for  their  own  people,  for  some  time  before  the  ercorwas  re- 
piprocally  discovered.  Hyder's  whole  force  was  in  the  field, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  guns,  for  he  fired  only  fix)m  seventy. 
Hie  Mysoreans  uniformly  describe  the  battle  of  Sholingur  as 
a  surprize,  and  admit  it  to  have  been  a  severe  defeat,  in  which 
their  loss  probably  exceeded  5,000  men.  . 

The  poligars  of  Calastry  and  Vencatigherry,  w^ary  of  military 
dangers  which  promised  them  little  advantage,  and  ascribing  to 
this  victory  consequences  which  their  defection  from  the  enemy 
might  render  decisive,  agreed  to  avail  themselves  of  th6  events 
of  the  evening.  A  thick  mass  of  spears  was  observed  going  off 
towards  the  hills  at  the  close  of  the  action,  ^nd  in  the  morning 
messengers  wrived'in  camp  to  announce  the  event  With  a 
sufficiency  of  rice  bardy  to  carry  back  the  army  to  Tripassore^ 
ISir  Eyre  Coote  on  this  intelligence  incurred  the  rbk  of  in- 
creasing his  distance  firom  t^at  post,  and  moved  through  a  pass 
to  the  westward  of  Sholingur,  into  a  country  supposed  to  be 
unexhausted  and  abundant.  These  expectations  were  found  in  Sept 
the  event  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  the  market  of  the 
Mysorean  army  had  furnished  a  certain  and.  ready  vent  for 
surplus  produce ;  and  prices  sufficient  to  tempt  the  more  provi- 
dent husbandmen  to  spare  even  a  portion  of  tlieir  secret  hoards. 
The  English  army  therefore  found  a  precarious  subsistence  &om: 
day  to  day,  and  the  hopes  of  throwing  a  scanty  supply  into 
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CHAP.  Vellore  depended  on  the  actual  crop.  Hyder  full  of  indignation 
^-^"^^  at  the  defection  of  these  chiefs,  detached  a  select  and  expe- 
^'^^'  rienced  corps  of  six  thousand  men,  without  guns,  who,  by* 
forcing  another  pass,  commenced  the  devastation  of  the  rich 
intermediate  vales,  and  the  conflagration  of  every  village.  This 
unfortimate  event  produced  most  unfavourable  impressions, 
Oct  seriously  afiecting  all  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  prospects  of  supply  j  and 
the  animated  veteran,  although  suffering  from  severe  illness, 
feeling  the  importance  of  counteracting  these  effects,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  light  corps,  and  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-eight  hours,  during  thirty-two  of  which  he  had  never 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  returned  to  camp,  having  com- 
pletely surprised,  discomfited,  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  them  to  leave  behind,  not  only  the  whole  of  their 
plunder,  but  the  few  tents  and  light  equipments  with  which 
they  had  entered  the  woods.  ' 

The  extreme  urgency  of  the  relief  of  Vellore,  induced  the 
English  general,  to  risk  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Owen,' 
consisting  of  five  battalions  with  their  guns,  two  flank  companies 
of  an  European  regiment  of  the  Bengal  establishinent,  and  a 
portion  of  his  small  corps  of  cavalry,  twenty  miles  in  advance; 
for  the  purpose. of  commanding  the  resources  of  a  greater  extent 
of  country,  and  affording  the  chance  of  intercepting  some  of  the 
convoys  of  grain,  frequently  descending  the  pass  of  Damalcher- 
23.  ry,  for  the  supply  of  the  enemy's  army.  On  the  28d  of  October, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  he  received  intelligence  from  Colonel  Owen 
of  the  enemy's,  first  appearance.  About  two  o'clock,  (being  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  admit,)  he  moved  forward  with  a 
select  body,  orderbg  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  follow  as  soon 
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as  pdssible*     After  marching  about  four  miles,  he  met  a  few  of  €HAP. 

XXIII. 


his  own  irregular  horse,  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  reported  the  detachment  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  im-  ^^^^^ 
pressions  excited  by  such  intelligence,  may  easily  be  imagined  ; 
judging  however,  from  experience,  of  the  credit  due  to  the  reports 
of  early  fugitives,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  sent  corresponding 
orders  to  the  army ;  and,  afler  a  further  advance  of  two  miles, 
he  had  the  happiqess  to  receive  a  note  from  Colonel  Owen,  in- 
timating his  safety  in  a  strong  position,  where  the  army  joined 
him  on  the  same  night. 

This  detachment  encamped  considerably  in  advance  of  a 
strong  pass,  situated  between  it  and  the  main  army,  had  at  day- 
light been  attacked  at  all  points  by  Hyder  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  his  whole  regular  infantry,  and  light  guns,  and  all  his 
select  cavalry,  who  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  corps  before  it  could  reach  the  pass,  or  be  re- 
lieved by  the  army.  Although  the  position  of  the  encampment 
would  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  too  much  confidence, 
the  exertions  of  Colonel  Owen,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of 
the  troops,  extricated  him  from  a  perilous  predicament,  and 
enabled  him  to  gain  the  pass  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  camp 
equipage  and  baggage.  In  the  course  of  his  retreat,  one 
gun  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  by  a  fu- 
rious attack  on  the  native  corps  which  protected  it:  but  this 
disaster  was  instantly  repaired  by  the  promptitude  and  decision 
of  Captain  Moore,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  two  flank  companies 
of  Europeans,  supported  by  a  veteran  corps  of  sepoys,  forced  his 
way  with  the  bayonet,  through  the  masses  which  were  bearing 
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CHAP,  it  wwajyWOid  brought  it  buck  in  triufipipfa  fo  ihd  proEe^tioii:  of 
'  the  detftchment.  The  services  of  the  artillery  under  Captaiii 
'  MoorehOuse^  an  officer  eminently  distinguished  on  every  occa* 
sion^  had  essentially  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  arduous 
day,  by  the  uncomrtion  judgment,  coohiess,  and  decision  evinced 
in  taking  up  the  great  variety  of  pdbts  successively  destined  to 
pover  the  retreat  of  the  troops;  and  although  the  casualties  of 
the  detachment  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen  men, 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  computed  by  themselves,  to  have 
exceeded  three  thousand. 

:  The  distresses  of  Vellore  had  by  this  time  approached  their 
last  crisis.     During  all  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  faithful  se* 
poys  had  been  found,  who  made  good  their  way  in  disguise^^ 
with  small  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  their  care  at  Madras ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  eventfiil  war,  not  one  exaxnple  oc- 
curred, either  in  this  case,  or  the  more  arduous  service  of  con- 
ve3dng  aid  to  the  English  prisoners  in  Mysoor,  of  one  individual 
having  betrayed  hip  trust.       The  garrison  of  Vellore  had  for 
some  time  past  subsisted  on  grain  purchased  in  the  distant  vil- 
ifies, and  carried  in  by  stealth,   on    dark   nights.      Not  one 
day's  grain   was  in  store:  the  approaching  moon-light  nights, 
and  the  expected  filling  of  the  river,  would  decide  their  fate, 
and  the  commandant  stated  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  inevitable 
alternative  of  immediately  throwing  in  a  supply,  or  making  a 
movement  t6  cover  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  from  the  only 
remaining  fortress  which  could  favour  the  eventual  hope  of  re- 
covmng    the  possession  of  the   country.       The   exertions  for 
collecting  grain  in  the  Pollams,  had  procured  a  small  surplus^ 
the  whole  of  which  was  destined  to  the  relief  of  this  impor- 
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tant  garrison ;  and  on  the  3d  of  J^ovember,  1^  Eyre  Coote  had  CHAP, 
by    ihtee    marches  from  his   encampment   among    the  hills^  ■  . 

thrown  in  six  weeks'  rice ;  Hyder  having,  on  his  approach,  re-     '     * 
tired  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Paldr,  a  weak  determin-  Nov.  3. 
aticm,  ascribed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  the  discouragement  of  having 
recently  been  foiled  with  great  loss,  in  an  attempt  on  a  de- 
tachment only. 

The  situation  of  Vellore  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
had  been  critical  and  hi^ly  interesting.  Hyder  had,  after  the 
capture  of  Arcot  in  the  preceding  year,  allotted  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  army  and  his  best  battering  train  for  the  siege  of 
Vellore.  This  fortress,  nearly  an  exact  square,  still  exhibiting 
in  its  antique  battlements,  for  nfiatch-locks,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
the  evidence  of  no  modern  date^,  was  built,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  strength  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  its  erection,  when 
the  ui^  of  cannon  was  little  understood,  dose  to  a  range  of  hills, 
to  favour  the  introduction  of  supplies,  or  the  eventual  escape  of 
the  garrison ;  and  thus  situated,  it  is  also  commanded  by  those 
hill» ;:  a  defect,  which  its  Mahratta  and  Mahommedan  con- 
querors t  remedied  in  part,  by  fortifying  the  points  which  over- 
looked it  These  points,  as  the  use  of  artillery  came  to  deter- 
mine the  defence  of  places,  became  accordingly  the  keys  of  the 
fort  below  ;  for,  although  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  masonry 
which  might  be  deemed  CyclopeAn,  and  a  wet  ditch  of  great 
breadth,-  the  possession  of  these  points  command  in  flank  and 

*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  15. 

t  The  evidence  of  the  names  by  which  they  ate  distinguished,  shews  that  two 
points  were  fortified  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  one  by  the  Mahommedans.     See  vol.i* 
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CHAP,  reverse  (although  at  too  great  a  distance  for  certain  effect),  three 
'  faces  of  the  fort,  and  leave  but  one  face  affording  good  cover. 


1781.  j^Q  arrangements  of  the  siege,  directed  by  Frendi  officers,  were 
judiciously  directed  to  two  simultaneous  operations,  the  principal 
hill-fort  being  the  primary  object,  while  approaches  and  batterlios 
from  the  west  were  pushed  on  to  the  proper  positions  for  breachr- 
ing  the  south-western  face  of  the  lower  fort,  and  enfilading  that 
next  to  the  hill,  which  in  the  event  of  success  in  the  primary  ob- 
ject, would  alone  afford  adequate  cover  to  the  garrison  from  the 
fire  of  the  hill.  .    . 

The  operations  against  the  principal  hill  fort  were  conducted 
with  great  skill,  overwhelming  numbers,  and  an  abundant  ar- 
tillery, for  five  weeks.  The  post  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Champness,  and  his  second  in  command  Lieutenant  Farr,  whose 
adventures  at  Camatickghur  have  already  been  recited,  officiated 
as  his  engineer.  The  greater  portion  of  two  faces,  of  a  rather 
extensive  post,  were  razed  to  the  foundation  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  the  breaches  were  completely  accessible ;  approaches^ 
over  the  bare  rock,  were  carried  on  by  means  of  wooden 
frames  filled  with  fascines ;  and  on  the  13th  January,  about  nine 
at  night,  the  assailants  issued  firom  points  distant  only  twenty 
yards  firom  the  breaches :  but  every  thing  had  been  completely 
retrenched  with  infinite  labour  and  skill ;  and,  on  ascending 
the  breach,  and  almost  filling  the  place  with  apssailants,  up  to 
the  ditches  of  the  retrenchment,  the  impediments  in  every, 
direction,  and  the  masked  fire  which  had  been  prepared,  and 
well  reserved,  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter :  a  second, 
and  third  attempt  was  made,  with  the  aid  of  ladders,  and  re- 
pelled with  the  same  steadiness  and  gallantry  ;  the  imperfect  con-^ 
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struction  of  tiie  place  gave  the  defenders  rid  flanking  command  CHAP* 
orerthe  foot  of  the  breaches,  where  theenemy  reniamed  completely       . 
covered,  and  they  now  began  to  form  lodgements  on  the  breaches     '     ' 
and  successively  to  fill  the  ditches  of  the  retrenchments  with 
fiiscines.     Lieutenant  Parr,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  if  this 
work  was  permitted  to  proceed^  obtained  the  permission  of  his 
comnianding  officer  to  attempt  to  dislodge  them  :  and  descend- 
ing  about  two  o'clock  by  the  very  ladders  which  had  been  placed 
by  the  enemy  to  ascend  the  rdnrenchment,  commenced  a  dose 
encounter  Mrith   the  bayonet,  whicfau  terminated  in  the  entire 
expulsion  of  the  assailants  i  and  a  powerful  sortie  of  fkiropean 
and  native  troops  from  the  lower  fort,  a  few  nights  afterwards 
succeeded  in  entering  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  parallel,  spiking 
his   guns    and  damaging  his  approaches.      This  extraordmary 
energy  of  native  troops  (for  there  were  no  other  on  the  hill) 
induced  Hyder  to  proceed  from  Aroot,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonally examining  the  state  of  the  siege,,  and  giving  his  own 
directions,  accompanied  by  several  French  officers :  but  the  intel- 
ligence of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  march  from  Madras  at  that  exact 
period,  determined  him,  as  we  have  already  sfeen,  to  raise  the 
siege,  which  from  that  period  had  been  converted  into  a  blck^k- 
ade.     Colonel  Lang  the  commimdant  (together  with  a  portion  of 
the  ^rrison  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  pro<r 
visions)  joined  the  army,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Captain 
Ciippage,  Sir  Eyre  marching  off  on  the  day  succeeding  his  arrival 
to  seek  for  subsistence  for  his  own  army* 

His  first  object  on  returning  to  the  PoUams,  was  the  fori  of 
Chittx>or,  situated  N*W.  of  the  spot  lately  occupied  by  Colonel 
Owen,  reported  to  be  the  intermediate  depot  of  provisions  de- 
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CHAP,  scending  the  pass  of  Damalcherry ;  and  it  fell  after  a  siege  of  four 
'  days  on  the  11th  of  November.  But  no  character  of  the  war 
'  •  was  more  conspicuous,  than  the  almost  invariable 'defects  of 
Nov.  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  intelligence,  with  the  exceptipn  of  thatreceiired 
through  Lieutenant  Flint,  or  by  means  of  sepoys  disguised  for 
specific  purposes.  This  defect  is  frequently  stated  in  his  official 
correspondence,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suspected,  that 
all  his  guides  and  spies  were  in  the  service  of  the  enemyJ 
There  was  no  grain  in  Chittoor;  it  was  a  weak  place;  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  seemed  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  prin* 
ciples  of  military  conduct,  in  throwing  into  it  a  battalion'  which 
was  eventually  sacrificed,  as  were  the  heavy  guns  which  he  had 
thrown  into  Pollobr  previously  to  the  action  of  Sholihghiir ;  the 
garrison  however  of  the  latter  place,  having  in  conformity  fo 
provisional  orders,  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  woods. 
Before  moving  to  the  relief  of  Vellore,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had 
left  a  battalion,  with  some  guns,  in  a  good  position  near  to  his 
former  encampment  at  Polipet,  to  protect  his  sick  and  cover  the 
collection  of  grain.  On  the  second  dav  after  the  capture  of 
Chittoor,  he  had  the  mortification  to  leam,  that  this  battalion 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  woods  with  severe  loss,  and 
'  th6  capture  of  its  cannon  and  stores,  including  the  important 
article  of  grain,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  Bomrauze 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to  subsist  the  army  in 
these  countries  during  the  monsoon,  if  indeed  it  had  been 
prudent  to  expose  the  troops  to  the  usual  inclemency  of  that 
season.  Two  rivers  daily  expected  to  be  impassable. were  inter* 
posed  between  the  army^  and  Tripassore.     Intelligence  of  the 
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investment  of  that  place,  communicated  in  an  express  from  its  .CHAP, 
commandant,  was  audibly  confirmed  by  the  firing  of  the  siege. 
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On  the  22d  of  November,  he  crossed  the  Cortelaur  (which  had  so  ^r  '  ^ 
long  stopped  the  progress  of  Colonel  Baillie  in  the  preceding 
year),  and  encamped  on  the  same  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripassore,  afi:er  a  forced  march  over  an  incipient  inundation. 
His  whole  march  from  Chittoor  had  been  a  series  of  difficulties, 
Surmounted  from  day  to  day,  by  one  half  of  the  army  being  alter- 
nately without  food,  and  these  distresses  were  a^^avated  by  the 
bursting  of  the  monsoon  on  the  latter  days  of  thd march;  not 
only  cattle  and  their  loads  were  lost,  but  the  excellent  little  corps 
pf  cavalry,  formed  from  the  ruins  of  those  in  Mahommed  All's 
service,  was  deprived  of  nearly  half  its  numbers  ;  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  human  beings,  chiefly  followers,  were  d^troyed 
by  the  united  effects  of  flood  and  famine.  The  Commanderwin. 
chief  had  for  many  days  been  confined  to  his  bed  *,  and  had 
announced  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor :  and  thus,  afl^r  a  campaign  interspersed  with  the  most 
dazzling  triumphs,  the  English  army  entered  into  cantonments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  with  prospects  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  offered  little  of  dieerfiil  expectation  to  the  most 
sanguine  observer. 

One  prominent  topic  pervades  the  official  correspondence  of 
jSir  Eyre  Coote  throughout  the  whole  of  this  campa^^  namely, 
*^  the  duplicity  and  iniquity  of  the  nabob  Mahommed  All's 
government"  The  few  remaining  resources  of  the  country, 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  power  which  directed  the  war, 

*  Palsiikeen  in  inarching. 
Y  Y  2 
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CHAP,  were  employed  not  to  support  but  to  counteract  the  general 
■  cause.    To  the  ordinary  misrule  of  a  wretched  native  govern* 

'  ment  was  now  added,  in  all  cases  to  which  the  power  extended, 
the  clandestine  sale  of  the  grain,  which  might  have,  mitigated 
the  distresses  of  the  army,  and  the  remittance  of  the  pecuniary 
amount  to  the  privy  coflfers  of  Mahommed  Ali.  Not  one  soldier 
paid  by  this  sovereign  prince  accompanied,  as  a  mere  demon- 
stration, the  army  which  was  now  fighting  for  his  nominal 
sovereignty;  and  while  this  army  was  actually  sustaining  tl>6 
Severest  privations,  Mahommed  Ali,  with  an  audaclly  of  falser 
hood,  and  ingratitude  to  a  great  and  early  benefactor,  destined 
as  Sir  Eyre  Coote  supposes  to  mislead  the  English^  cabinet, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Macartney,  announcing  his  having 
liupplied  the  army  with  an  abundant  store;  and  intimating  thi^ 
nd^ing  but  unnecessary  delay  prev^ited  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  reiterated,  and  the  Governor- 
general  had  strongly  impressed  on  Lord  Macartney  the  necessity 
of -assuming  the  direct  management  of  what  remained  of  this 
misgoverned  country;  and  Mahommed  Ali  skilfully  anticipated 
the  event  about  the  close  of  the  year,  by  most  graciously  as^i^ng 
a  country  which,  if  asmmed  on  undisguised  grounds,  might  not 
have  been  so  easily  restored  by  the  baneful  influence  so  often 
deplored* 

Jn  parustng  the  vcduminous  correspondence  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
from  these  woods,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he  seems  to 
have  befen  entirely  uninformed  regarding  the  locality  or  strength 
Of  Chandergherry,  a  fbitress  situated  in  the  centre  of  those 

*  Letter  29th  Octobw-,  1781. 
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resources  whose  firagments  had  subsisted  his  army  for  nearly  two  CHAP, 
months^  and  enabled  him  to  relieve  Vellore ;  one  cursory  mention  ^^^ 
18  made  of  the  kelledar  of  Chandergherry,  as  concurring  with   ^'^^^ 
the  aumil  of  Tripety,  in  counteracting   his  collection  of  sup* 
plies;    but  without  any  indication  of  being  aware  that  this 
kelledar  was  Abd-ul-Wahab  Kh^^  Mahommed  All's  bh>ther, 
or  that  the  place  was  nearly  impregnable,  wid  calculated,  if 
placed  at  his  disposal,  to  have  a  material  influence  over  his 
future  operations.     The  (rovemment  at  Madras  seemed  to  have 
been  unaccountably  kept  in  the  same  ignorance:  they  received 
the  account  of  its  surrender  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  notice  it 
in  their  narrative  of  transactions,  n^erdy  as  ^^  a.  fort  gai^riscmed 
by  the  nabob's  troops."     Hydar's  more  than  half-Hindoo  pro^ 
pensities  had    induced   him    to    grant  unqualified  indemnity 
to  the   sacred   temple  of  Tripety,    only  nine  ifiiles    disjtf(Qt 
from   Chandergherry,  to    the   extent  of    not    even    int^i^^ 
ing  with  the  payment   of  a   tribute .  to  Mahommed  AH  &v 
similar  indemnity;    but  his   connection   with    Abd-uL-Wahab 
k  involved  in   some  obscurity.     It  can  only  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,    that    before    the   invasion,    thijsi  person .  had 
corresponded  with  Hyder.;   that  his  vakeel,  Mahommeid    Sd^ 
ennder,  was  seen  in  camp  on  the  first  day  of  the  invasion ;  md 
having  soon  afterwards,    in  public  durbar,  comnmnicated  hm 
master's  answer  to  a  letter  he  had  written  by  Hyder's  desire, 
{probably  to  demand  his  presence  in  camp  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,)  Hyder,  after  hearing  the  contents  in  a  low  tone,  flew 
into  a  passion,  and  exclaimed  aloud,:  ^<  Is  thisi  the  end  of  your* 
invitations  ?  and  have  I  expended  crores  for  the  purpose  of  feed* 
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CHAP,  ing  a.  fat,  lazy  fakeer  ?*     Return  to  your  worthless  master,  and 
'  teU  him  to  expect  me  at  his  mokan/'f     Immediately  after  the 

^^^*  return  of  Mahommed  Secunder,  Abd-ul-Wahab,  who  usually 
resided  at  Chittoor,  suddenly  retired  to  the  droog  of  Chander- 
gherry,  which  he  prepared  for  defence.  Hyder  was  not  at  Idsure 
to  undertake  the  siege  until  January,  1782,  when  Abd-*ul-Wahab 
K^Sn,  possessing  a  superabundant  store  of  grain,  cf^itulated 
without  the  most  remote  necessity,  on  the  condition  :|:  of  being 
permitted  to  retire  with  his  property  to  Madras.  A  previous 
breach  of  faith  (of  what  nature  we  can  now  only  conjecture,)  was 
Hyder's  apology  for  disregarding  his  own  ;  and  he  ordered  the 
whole  family  to  be  sent  to  Seringapatam,  with  the  exception  of 
two  grand-daughters,  who  were  detained  at  Arcot  for  his  own 
future  pleasures.  This  brutal  outrage  was,  however,  not  accom- 
plished by  Hyder.  The  children  were  of  too  early  an  age,  and 
the  (Consummation  meditated  by  the  father,  remained  to  he  exacts 
ed  as  an  hereditary  claim. 

During  the  operations  which  had  occupied  Hyder's  personal 
attention  to  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  his  troops  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjour  had  not  been  inactive. 
After  his  departure  from  these  countries  in  June,  considerable 
exertions  had  been  made  to  collect  a  field  force  at  Tanjour,  whi- 
ther Colonel  Brathwaite  had  been  sent  to  command.  Hyder  had 
drawn  his  accustomed  circle  of  desolation  about  twelve  miles 


*  A  religious  mendicant 

4-  The  residence  of  a  religions  mendicant     It  also  means  a  place  of  importance. 
'  i^l^^A^^^r  saw  this  person  on  his  return  from  prison  in  17S4,  and  heard 
him  relate  Hyder's  breach  of  the  ci4»ituIation,  but  not  its  alledged  cause^ 
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roimd  that  fort ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  capiti^  tte  whole  CHAP. 

.  XXIII. 

country  was  in  his  undisturbed  possession  ;  the  revenues  were  '■ 

collected  with  the  greatest  regularity  j  every  fort  was  well  garri-  '^^^^ 
soned,  almost  every  pagoda  fortified,  and  a  well  equipped  field 
coqus  was  prepared  to -act  as  circumstances  might  require.  ^On 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  Dutch,  a  defensive 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Hyder  and  the  Governor  of  Ni^a- 
patam,  by  which  the  English  district  of  Nagore  and  other  places 
were  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  and  measures  of  reciprocal  co-operation 
were  concerted  —  on  the  one  part,  for  the  security  of  Negapatam  j 
and  on  the  other,  to  procure  for  Hyder  any  aid  from  that  garrison 
which  might  be  necessary  for  maintaining  his  ground  in  the  pro^ 
vince,  or  eventually  for  the  reduction  of  the  capital.  So  soon  as 
the  forces  under  Colcmel  Brathwaite  had  become,  by  successive 
remforcements,  sufficiently  strong  to  leave  the  protection  of  the 
capital,  his  first  object  was  to  attempt  the  extension  of  his  re^ 
sources,  by  the  capture  of  the  nearest  posts,  but  his  troops  being 
exclusively  native,  and  those  of  the  enemy  chiefly  select  spear- 
men, peculiarly  ad^ted  to  the  defence  of  places,  he  failed  in 
two  successive  attempts  at  carrying  by  assault  two  diflTerent 
places,  the  first  having  been  dismantled  and  the  garrison  renaov- 
ed  after  the  assault  to  the  second.  In  the  latter  of  these  opera- 
tions, he  had  himself  been  wounded,  and  had  ordered  Ccdonel 
Nixon  fi*om  Trichinopdiy,  to  assume  the  intermediate  command 
of  the  troops,  which  had  been  recently  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  two  corps  fi:pm  the  more  southern  districts,  to  about  3,500 
men.  The  first  ^orts  of  this  officer,  were  more  successful.  He 
besieged  and  took  two  places,  by  placing  his  officers  and  Serjeants 
at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  losing  in  the  latter  of  these  ope- 

II 
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CHAP,  ratibna  upwards  of  thrde>  hundred  officers  and  men  ;  and  it  ia  re? 

XXII L 

'•  markafole,  that  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  besieging  another 

^    '   plao^  that  it  v^as  defended  bj  the  <^  fiunous  Papinairoo "  of 

Chittkdropgy  who,  with  hia  own  haidy  irregulars,  had  defended 

both  the  places  from  which  Colonel  ftrathwaite  had  been  re^ 

pulsed* 

Colonel  Brathwaite  was  soon  afterwards  sufficiently  recovered 

to  resume^  the  comioand,  and  proceeded  towaids  the  enemy's 

field  force,  which  was  strongly  posted  at  the  village  of  Mahada^ 

Sept  30.  patam,  an  insulated  spot,  covered  by  field  works,  and  surrounded 
by  rice  swamps :  the  attack  was  judiciously  planned  and  well 
executed,  with  only  2,500  men  and  ei^t  guns,  against  neai^y 
double  the  number  of  men,  and  six  guns  strongly  posted  After 
a  dose  encounter  of  several  hours,  in  which  every  street  was 
defended,  Hydeif  s  forces  retreated  in  disorder,  with  great  lo9s, 
and  leaving  behind  them  two  guns* 

Sir  Hector  Munro's  h^th  had  been  so  much  impaired,  that 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Pollilore,  he  was  advised  by  his  medical 
friends  to  proceed  to  England  for  its  re-establishment ;  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  who  had  uniformly  found  him  an  excellent  second 
in  command,  assented  with  great  reluctance,  to  the  necessity  oi 
his  departure.*  While  waiting  at  Madras  for  an  opportunity  to 
embark,  he  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Lord  Macartney,  that 
he  should  assume  the  direction  of  the  siege  of  Negapatam  i 
for  which  the  requisite  equipments  were  embarked  on  the  fleet 
under  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  arrived  off  Nagore,  situated  a 

Oct  20.  ^^^  miles  to  the  northward  of  N^apatam,  about  the  20th  of 

*  His  dqMurtare  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  harsh  reply,  to  a  suggestion 
offered  durmg  the  battle  of  Polilore. 
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October,  .  The  En^dli  field  coiqps^  which  had  been  opemting  in  CHAP, 
th^  province  jo£  Tanjore^  and  had,  as  we  have  iieen,  established      '    / 
its  superiorly  over  that  of  the  enemy,  was  defined  to  fbrnoi  a   ^' 
large  numerical  portion  of  the  besieging  force ;  and  Colonel 
Brathwaite,  returning  to  the  charge  of  the  capital  of  the  province, 
detached  all  his  disposable  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Nbcoh,.*who  arrived  at  Nagore  on  the  21st,  and  in  view  of  the  Oct.  21. 
fleet,'  made  a  spirited  and  eminently  success^l  attack  on  the 
enemy's  troops,  in  the  act  of  their  evacuating  Nagore.  Sir  Hector 
l^u&io  went  immediately  on  shore  for  tlie  purpose  of  concerting 
tbe  tequisite  measures  :  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  and  a  large  de- 
taehihent  of  seamen  were  landed,  and  the  engineer  and  senior 
officer  of  artillery  commenced  the  preparations  necessary  in  their 
Irespective:  dbpartments.    A'  chain  of  five  redoubts,  oonnepted  by 
liAM  to  the  northward  of  Negapatam  must  necessarily  be  forced 
before  trendies  could  be  evened  iiefore  the  place ;  and  this  oper^ 
aticm  having  been  effected  by;  a  combined  attack,  phmned  and 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  wi^  little  compsu^ative  loss, 
on  the  29th  of  October ;  tremhes  were  opened  on  the  3d  of        ^9. 
November^  and  the  place  8urrendere4  by  capitulation  on  the  Nov.  s« 
12th.     In  this  very  remarkable  service,  the  numbers  of  the  be-        is. 
sieged  doubled  those  of  the  besi^^rs,  who  at  no  time  exceeded 
4000  men;:  while  the  besieged,  including  Hyde's  troops,  who 
had  joined  according  tb  treaty,  amounted  to  full  8000.     The 
t9;pid  success  of  this  operation  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
impression  produced  by  the  peculiar  energy  and  intrepidity  of 
the  seamen  and  marines,  in  the  assault  of  the  redoubts ;  and  the 
immoveable  steadiness  wit^  which  diey  repelled  two  determined 
forties  made  with  the  whole  disposeable  f9rce  of  the  garrison^ 
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CHAP,  The  reinilt  of  this  invaluable  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  was  not 

XXIII  *      .     .  ' 

'  only  the  possession  of  a  place  intended  to  be  a  principal  d^dt 
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for  the  expected  French  forces,  but  the  evacuation  by  Hyder's 
troops  of  all  the  posts  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  conse-i- 
quent  concunand  of  considerable  resources. 

The  monsoon  set  in  with  such  violence,  immediately  after  th^ 
surrender  of  the  place,  that  the  Admiral  was  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks  unable  to  embark  the  seamen  and  marines^  who  had  per- 
formed these  valuable,  services ;  and  the  ships  were  during  the 
same  period  placed  in  the  most  critical  situation,  from  the  fuiy 
of  an  incessant  storm,  and  the  absence  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  crews.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  moderate 
weather  admitted  of  embarking  a  detachment  of  volunteer  sepoys^ 
and  artillery-men,  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Trincomalee  and 
fort  Ostenbur^,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  forts  which  command 
the  harbour  of  the  former  name,  deemed  of  essoitial  importance 
to  naval  operations,  by  enabling  th6  power.which  possessed  it  to 
remajp,  during  the  tempestuous  season^  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
is»c^e,  on  which  the.  national  interests,  in  India  were  about  to  be 
contested :  and  in  this  operation  the  Admiral  was  successful. 
1782.  .  The>  period  to  which  thegarri^bn  of  Vellore  was  provisioned 
expired  on  the  15th  of  D^ember,  but  some  reliance  was  placed 
OH  a  scanty  addition  to  this  store  by  the  means  which  have  al- 
tready  been  described.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had,  as  already  noticed, 
made  his  arrangements  for  embarking  to  proceed  to  Bengal, 
partly  to  concert  with  the  Governor^general  the  possibility  of 
^me.  remedy,  for  the  succession  of  wretehed  expedients,  which 
served  as  apologies  for  equipment ;  hut  chiefly  because  his  health 
had  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety. 
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to  a  degree  that  had  induced  his  m^ical  advis^  to  proteM  CHAP. 

XXIIL 
l^inst  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  continuing  in  the  fidd;    Hie  ■    ■ 

||ublic  importance  which  the  Government  attached  to  his  presence,    ^ '^^ 

Mided  to  reports  of  serious  urgency  from  the  commandant  at  Vd- 

larOt  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  their  desire :  and  although  the 

Government,  from  a  solicitude  for  his  health,  rather  wished  that 

the  Immediate  relief  of  that  place  shoiild  be  committed  to  subor«- 

dinate  hands,  the  General  conceived  it  a  service  of  such  paramount 

importa^ice,  that  he  resolved  to  incur  all  risks  and  every  mcxrtifi^ 

cation  to  ensure  its  accomplishment,  and  joined  the  army  for  thisrt 

purposQ  pn  the  2d  of  January*  Jan.  2. 

On  tb«  morning  of  the  5th,  a  little  before  the  break  of  day,        5, 

when  thtt  trmy  had  struck  their  encampment,  then  about  a  mile 

west  from  Tripassore,  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  valet,  oh  entering  his^tent 

to  awake  \\s  master,  found  him  senseless ;  medical  assistance 

was  instancy  called,  and  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

^or  nearly  two  hours,  during  which  little  hope  was  entertained 

of  his  recovtry^  the  despondency  painted  on  every  countenance, 

and  particularly  on  those  of  the  native  troops,  whose  attachment 

and  confideno0  exceeded  the  bounds  of  human  veneration,  and 

who  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  transgressing  the 

limits  of  decorum,  to  satisfy  their  anxiety,  presented  altogether 

a  scene  of  mournfril  interest.  Expresses  to  Madras,  excited  a  cor-* 

responding  degree  of  apprehension  :  an  earnest  intreaty  from  the 

Government  urged  his  immediate  return,  "  for  the  preservation  of 

a  life  so  valuable  to  the  state,''  and  Colonel  Lang  was  ordered  to 

take  eventual  charge  of  the  army.    While  the  Government  waited 

with  impatience  for  the  return  of  the  general,  intelligence  was 

brought,  that  he  had  marched  on  the  next  morning  for  the  relief        6. 
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CHAP,  of  VeUore,  so  £ur  recovered^  as  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  in  a 
'  palanquin*    Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  Otb,  when  about 

^    *   to  cross  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Poony,  the  enemy  appeared  in 
foTc^,  on  the,  opposite  bank.    The  confluence  of  this 
the  Valktf  which  flows  from  the  west,  is  immediately  opposite  to 
Arcot.     VeUore  is  situated  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Fal^,  i^ut 
fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  westward,  and  the  course  of  theFoony 
being  from  the  north-west,  the  English  army  was  noW  atneturly 
the  same  distance  from  VeUore.  and  Arcot     The  arrang^nenta 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  for  passing  the  riyer,   were  made  with  so 
much  caution  and  skill,  that  Hyder  Resisted  firom  his  int^ided 
attack,  but  on  the  ensuing  day,  after  marching  about  five  miles, 
his  army  appeared  in  two  powerful  columns^  pointing  towards  the 
left  and  the  rear,  just  as  the  convoy  were  entering  a  swamp  of 
rice  grounds,  which  must  necessarily.be  pasi^ed     Sir  Eyre  Coote^ 
directing  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  pr^ervation  c^  the  con-» 
voy,  caused  each  brigade .  to  take  sepai:ate  but  connected  posi-^ 
ticma,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  at  a  suitable  distance,  and 
scarcely  condescending  to  notice  a  distant  but  incessant  cannon-* 

10.  ide  of  four  hours,  whidi  pioduced  few  casujalties,  passed  over 
the  whole  in  saf^^y,  encaftiping  on  the  same  evenifig,  about 

11.  four  miles  from^  VeUore,  and  close  under  its  waUs  on  the  11th, 
beingthe  precise,  day  on  whidb:  the  commiUEklant  had  announced 
by  express,  that  he  must  necessarily  surreQid^,  if  not  relieved^ 
and  the  general  had  the  satisfaction  to  deposit  unimpaired,  a 
store  of  provisions  equal  to  three  months'  consumption. 

ia«  On  the  13th  he  commenced  his  return  towards;  Madras,  and 
Hyder  appeared  in  fuU  force,  to  dispute  bis  passage  over  the 
same  swamp,  one  division  of  his  army  makmg  a^disposkioii  to 
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oppose  the  head  of  the  principal  column  of  march,  while  another  CHAP, 
was  in  rapid  motion  to  fall  on  the  rear,  while  it  should  still  be  u 
en|angled  in  the  morass ;  there  was  now  less  of  impediment  ^7«>»» 
than  had  been  experienced  on  the  lOth,  and  the  leading  corps 
were  enabled  to  cross  with  rapidity,  and  occupy  a  position  be- 
yond the  morass,  which  checked  the  enemy  in  front,  and  covered 
the  passage  of  the  rear.  The  troops  sustained  a  heavy  but  dis- 
tant cimnonade,  with  little  comparative  loss,  (the  casualties  of 
both  days  not  exceeding  120  men,)  for  about  three  hours,  when 
the  whole  having  passed  to  the  firm  ground,  formed  and  advanced 
on  the  enemy,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hyder's 
Hue  of  infantry  stood  until  the  advancing  fire  of  the  English 
artillery  did  some  execution  ;  but  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  the  cannon  already  far  retired  before  the  infantry 
gave  way  :  the  pursuit  was  continued  until  dark,  but  the  guns 
kept  enoreasing  their  distance  ;  and  it  was  midnight  before  the 
English  army  reached  the  encampment  to  which  the  position  of 
the  baggage  obliged  them  to  return.  On  the  16th  in  the  j^.  le. 
morning,  the  army  having  on  the  preceding  night  occupied  the 
same  encampment  fi*om  which  it  moved  to  the  action  of  Sholin- 
gur,  Hyder  appeared  in  full  force,  with  an  apparent  intention  of 
ofiering  battle  on  the  same  ground.  The  invitation  was  not  de- 
clined, but  after  ten  hours  spetit  in  unavailing  manoeuvres,  the 
aimy  pursued  its  march  to  Tritany,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
route  to  Tripassore,  was  without  incident       ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ajimrs  'of  Malabar  —  Siege  qf  TelUcherry  —  Jr(m  1780  to  1782  —  f^- 
i^ed — Besieging  army  defeated  and  taken  — Peculiar  plan  qf^ 
siege -^  Defeat  and  capture  qf  Colonel  Braihxvaite^s  corps  in  Targour  ••^ 

'  X)espondency  qf  each  belligerent  Jrom  causes  unlenown  to  the  other  ^^, 
stated  —  Sinded  detached  from  the  Mahratta  corfederacy  —  Nature  qf 
the  influence  qfthis  event  on  the  connexion  between  Hyder  and  the  Mah^ 

*  rattas^  concealed  from  the  English — expUdned — Digressive  illustror 
4im  qfSind^a^s  mixed  character  qf  dependency  and  superiority^  in  a 
sketch  qf  the  Mahratta  consHtuiion  —  Origin  qf  Choute,  S^.  —  Return 
from  the  digression  —  Hyder  seriously  reviews  his  acttuil  situation  -^ 

determines  to  concentrate  his  ferce  and  move  to  the  westward —  Com- 
mences  the  destruction  qf  the  posts  and  the  desolation  qf  the  country  -^ 
Speech  to  Poomea — Detaches  to  Malabar — Coorg  and  Bullum^ 
Spoliation  qf  Coromandel  in  Jidl  progress  ~  Unexpected  arrival  <jf  the 
French  at  Porto  Novo^  and  difficulty  qf  supplies  in  consequence  —  JEjP- 
forts  qf  the  French  and  English  nations  in  India  ^-^  Bussy-^  capture 
qf  Ids  first  division  by  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  in  1781  ^-^qf  a  second  hi 
1782  —  arrives  at  the  Isle  of  France  —  troops  sent  to  India  before  his 
arrival —  Sifffrein — Sir  Edward  Hughes  —  First  naval  action  qffMa-r 
dras,  Vjffi  February  —  English  equipments  —  Commodore    Johnson^ 

•  and  General  Medows  —  Naval  action  at  Porto  Fray  a  —  Capture  qf  the 
,  Duiioh  merchantmen  in  Saldanha  bay  —  Commodore  Johnson  returns 

with  thejrigates  —  Remainder  qfffte  eapedition  proceed  to  India  —  and 
had  joined  before  the  above  action  —  Dissentions  between  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  and  Lord  Macartney — explained — diseased  —  Second  naval 
action,  l^th  April —  French  take  Cuddalore —  Appear  with  Hyder  be- 
fore Permacoil  —  March  qf  S^r  Eyre  CooPs  for  its  relief —  drea4fid 
storm  —  Permacoil  foils  —  Enenry  advance  to  fFandewash  —  relieved 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote^  who  oJBJers  them  battle  ^•^  moves  to  Arnee  —  BatHe  qf 
Amee  —  4lfiestion  qfihe  baggage  qf  an  Indian  army,  discussed  and 


4e9crihed—^C(mnected  incidmts'—'Dattas  —  Grand  guard  cut  off^-^  • 
Singular  plan  Jbr  the  re&rf  qf  Veliore  —  succeeds  —  The  escort  taken 
in  its  return  ^ — Suffrein  appears  before  Negapatam — Sir  E.  Hughes 
sails  —  Third  naval  action  July  16  —  Suffrein  takes  Trincomalee  — 
Fcfurth  naval  action  September  S  —  Erroneous  estimate  of  the  impar^ 
^mce  qf.THncOmalee  -f-  Siiffirein  winters  at  Acheen  —  Farther  reUtf^f 
VeU^ire  —  Sir  Eyre  Coote  plans  the  re-capture  qf  Cuddalore  —  Preca- 
rious  hature  qf  naval  co-operation  —  returns  to  Madras  —  Sir  E. 
Hughes  ^ails  for  Bombay  —  Arrival  qf  Sir  R.  Bickerton  —  Hyder^s 
'  oAoances  Jbr  peace  —  Strange  result  qf  English  dissensions  —  Stsffreki^s 
scandalous  tranter  of  his  prisoners  to  Hyder  — Sir  Eyre  Coote  pro'^ 
ceeds  to  Bengcd —  hostile  fleets  as  already  stated  — p  Hyder  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  qf  Arcot  for  the  monsoon. 

The   commencement  of  the  year,  mipropitious  to;Hyder  in^CHAP. 
Coromandel,  was  attended  with  events  still  more  mifityouraUe  to  "' 

his  interests  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  At  an  early  period  of  the  '  * 
war,  in  1780,  an  adequate  force  had  been  allotted  and  successively 
increased  for  the  reduction  of  Tellicherry,  the  only  possession  of 
the  English  on  that  coast,  a  mere  mercantile  &ctory  fortified  ac- 
cording to  the  early  practice  of  European  nations,^  against  the 
ordinary  insults  of  banditti.  But  asi  the  population  had  increased 
from  the  superior  protection  experienced  by  the  inhabitants,  an 
extensive  but  indefensible  line  surrounded  the  limits  of  the  town. 
The  English  troops  w^re  entirely  inadequate  in  numbers  to  fur-^ 
hish  even  sentinels  for  such  a  line;  but  a  timely  reinforcement 
conveyed  from  Bombay  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and.the  zeal 
of  the  inhabitants  and  adjacent  chiefs,  who  detested  the  My- 
sofean  rule,  enabled  them  to  continue  a  protracted  and  highly 
meritorious  defence,  deserving  a  more  ample  description  thiui 
the  records  afford,  until  the  early  part  of  this  year;  when  the  ar-  Jan.  is. 
rival  of  reinforcements  under  Maior  Abington,  enabled  them  hy 


CHAP,  a  determined  sortie  to  raise  the  sieg^  by  th<8  capture  of  ftU  the 
enemy's  cannon^  amounting  to  sixty  pieces,  with  the  whole  of 


'  their  baggage  equipments*  The  Mysorean  general  Sirdar  Eh^n, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  about  1,200  men  who  &il^ 
ed  in  effecting  their  retreat ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwardd  the  re- 
maining fugitives  who  had  taken  post  at  the  dismantled  French 
settlement  of  M^e,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

^  Sirdar  Kh4n,  whose  conduct  at  Nidgegul^  in  1770,  has  already 
ititroduced  him  to  the  reader's  notice,  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  European  science  of  attack  and  defence,  but  after  filling  in  se- 
veral assaults  which  were  repelled  by  the  bravery  of  the  defenders, 
ftfid  fyx^tg  e^CBy  ordinary  batt^y  opposed  by  corresponding^  and 
mojretjddlftd  defensive  means,  or  destroyed  tby  aorties ;  adopted 
a^js]|[>e(iies  of  ofiensive  work,  which  from  its  he%ht  should 
ehabk  him^  to  see  and  eounttoict  the  designs  of  the  besieged, 
and  from  its  ccmstrueticm  be  exetupt  firom  the  dangers  of  assault 
Aa  immense  extent  of  base  s^ved  as  the  foundation  fin-  several 
siicceasLve  stories,  constructed  of  tlie  trunks  of  trees,  in  sue* 
cessive  layers  crossing  eadi  other,  .and  compacted  by  eardi 
rammed  between  the  intervals ;  the  contrivances  in  the  near  for 
iBising  the  guns  were  removed  when  the  erection  was  complete, 
and  enormous  inaccessible  towers  rearing  up  their  summits  by 
the  successive  addition  of  another  story,  as  the  besieged  covered 
themselves  from  the  proceeding,  exhibited  a  system  of  attadk 
too  curious  to  be  dismissed  in  silence,  but  too  imperfectly  im-» 
pressed  by  distant  recollection  f  to  be  well  described.  Hyder 
distinctly  perceived  the  danger  to  which  his  affairs  on  that  coast 

♦  Vol  iL  page  137.  ' 

t  From  the  relation  of  the  late  Sir  Barry  Qose,  one  of  the  besieged. 
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would  be  exposed  by  the  ruin  of  this  corps,  and  the  necessity  CHAP, 
which  might  ensue  for  detaching  a  large  portion  of  his  army, 


or  moving  the  whole,  if  the  English  should  sufficiently  augment  ^782. 
their  fiwrce  on  his  western  frontier :  and  his  anxiety  on  this  and 
other  accounts,  although  softened,  was  not  relieved  by  the  Feb. 
success  of  his  son  against  Colonel  Brathwaite,  who  since  the 
capture  of  Negapatam  had  been  enabled  to  re-establish  the  Rajah's 
government  over  the  territory  of  Tanjore.  This  officer,  encamped 
in  a  plain  with  about  3000  men,  and  trusting  to  a  system  of  in*- 
telligence  actually  conducted  by  Hyder's  agency,  continued  to 
disbdieve  the  approach  of  an  enemy  as  announced  to  him  by 
an  intelligent  nativQ^,  until  he  perceived  himself  to  be  surrounded 
by  superior  numbers.  The  attempt  to  retreat  was  found  to  be 
unavailing,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  gallantry,  skill,  and  per- 
severance in  the  cotnraander  and  his  tfoops  could  ilot  avert  a 
&te  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  Baillie.  Mons.  Lally, 
who  as  usual,  attended  Tippoo  with  his  corps,  establishing  in  a 
still  more  distinguished  manner,  by  his  endieavours  to  arrest  an 
unavailing  carnage,  and  by  such  attentions  to  the  wounded  as  he 
was  permitted  to  extend,  a  diaracter  too  amiable  for  the  savage 
scone  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  participate. 

Although  the  behaviour  of  all  the  English  officers  in  this 
unfortunate  affair  Was  highly  creditable  to  the  national  dia- 
racter, one  coincidence  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
Lieutenant  Sampson,  who  commanded  the  little  corps  of  cavalry 
with  Colonel  Brathwaite,  had  so  peculiarly  distinguished  him-^ 
self,  as  to  cause  his  name  to  be  united  by  the  enemy  with  thkt 

*  This  native,  an  opulent  num,  after  solemnly  protesting  against  the  Colonel's 
kicrednlity,  moimted  his  horse  and  escaped  to  Taigour. 
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CHAP^  of  his  jchief ;   and  to  this  day  the  Mjsoreans,  in  narrating  the 

11"  campaign  of  Tanjour,  continue  thus  to  associate  the  name  of  thii» 

^^*  gallant  young  man^  Brc^hwaite  Sampson^  as  if  it  were  one  name. 
*  The  temporary  exultation  produced  by  this  intelligence,  and 
his  consequent  coxnmand  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Tanjorean 
territory^  could  not  remove  the  settled  dejection  of  Hyder's 
mind^  He  and  his  English  opponents  reciprocally  apprized  of 
events  unknown  to  the  other^  and  each  ignorant  of  facts  which, 
the  other  knewy  were  severally  disposed  to  gloomy  anticipations. 
The  English  knew  of  the  powerful  body  of  French  troops  which 
might  be  soon  expected  on  the  coasts  and  feared  an  indefinite 
pnltraction  of  the  Mahratta  war :  Hyder,  whose  original  plan  of 
omqttest  essentially  d^ended  on  French  co-operation^  ascribed 
to  insdnoerity  and  evasiop^^delays^  which  had  arisen  from  causes 
which,  .that  people  could  not  control,  and  certainly  from  no 
disinclination  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  English  power. 
Added  to  this  distrust  of  the  French,  he  had  reasons  too  un- 
equivocal, for  knowing,  that,  he  was  immediately  to  lose  the 
eo4-operation.  of  the  Poena  Mahrattas,  as  he  had  ahready  been 
disappointed  of  the  aid  of  Nizam  Ali,  and  two  branches  of  the 
^ahratta  confederacy,  Moodajee  Bhoomla  and  Sindea,  by  the 
comnrnhding  talents  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  first  and  second  of 
these  had  been  neutralized  by  means  to  which  we  have  already 
ad3r«rted^  and  Sindea  had  been  converted  into  a  friend,  by  the 
^ainence  of  the  same  great  mind.  While  that  chief  continued 
tori ^ve  the  weight  of.  his  talents  and  military  force,  to  the 
Mahratta  op»ations  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  the 
efforts  of  Colonel  Gpddard,  alt;hough  cpn4u9ted  with  skill  and 
energy,  had  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  while 
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pressed  for  esLefttions  on  the  eastern  ami  western  coasts^^^.of  a  CHAK 

magnitude  which  would  have  appalled  an  ordinary  mindi  con-  * 

1782 
ceived  the  masterly  design  of  detaching  this  chiefs  alsa  fiom     '    * 

the  Mahratta  confederacy,  by  attacking  from  the  side  of  B^igal, 
the  seat  of  his  resources  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  A 
respectable  detachment,  under  Gilonel  Carnac,  conducted  the 
service  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  origifaal  conception:  and  the 
junction  of  an  additional  force  under  Ctilonel  Muir^  having 
placed  the  latter  officer  in  command^  he  conclude  -^  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sindea,  on  the  13th  October  17&1,  by jwhich  that 
chief  ^^  agreed,  if  it  should  be  deemed  oddiBtAkj  tlnM;  he/ would  en* 
deavour  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  English  and  Hydrar,  Imd 
also  between  them  and  the  P^hwa,  but  if  these  objects  should 
not  be  effected,  he  engaged  not  to  assist  or  oppose  either  party/^ 
The  importance  of  detaching  Sindea  from  the  alliance,  by 
weakening  the'  power  of  the  Mahratta' confederacy,  was  suffici- 
ently obvious ;  and  the  inflttence  of  this  secession  in  determining 
the  Poona  Mahrattas  to  pacific  vi6ws  was  merely  probable ;  but 
the  exact  nature'  of  the  influence  of  thei^  preliminaiy  events  on 
the  connexion  between  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas'  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  themsdves  alone,  and  so  dexterously  con- 
cealed by  both,  as  apparently  to  have  esciqped  the  observation , of 
the  English  diplbiKiatic  agents.  The  nature  of  the  treaty  with 
Sindea  was  soon  discovered  by  Noor-u-Deen  the'  Mysorean 
vakeel  at  Poona,  and  late  in  the  preceding  year  Hyder  had  be- 
come apprized  of  all  its  intended  bearings^  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed, that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  wiar,  the  terriUmes  formerly 
Mahratta,  north  of  the  river  Toombuddra,  occupied  by  Hyder  in 
consequence  of  his  connexicm  with  Ra^ba,  had,  in  1779,  been 
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CHAP,  confirm^  to  him,  <m  certain  conditioiis,  hj  the  existing 
p-  >■  ■  I  government  at  Poona,  and  when  Noor-u-Deen  requested  an 
'  '  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  minister  Nsuia  Fumavese,  con-  ^ 
sequent  on  the  treaty  concluded  between  Sindea  and  the  English, 
he  was  distinctly  informed  of  Nana's  intention  to  acc^  th^ 
mediation  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  to  unite  with  the  English  in 
compelling  Hyder  to  make  a  reasonable  peace :  but  it  was  added, 
that  Hyder  had  still  one  method  left  of  averting  an  arrange* 
ment,  rendered  necessary  by  the  interests  of  the  Mahratta  state. 
If  he  would  immediately  evacuate  the  territories  north  of  the 
Toombuddra,  and  abandon  his  claims  on  the  poligars  south  of 
that  river,  which  had  also  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  in  1779, 
the  Poona  Mahrattas  would  not  only  continue  the  English  war 
with  renewed  vigor,  but  find  means  of  regaining  the  co-operation 
of  Sindea;  and  before  concluding  any  treaty,  time  would  be 
given  for  Noor-u-Deen  to  receive  his  master's  instructions  ott 
this  overture.  Hyder*s  answer  was  of  course  of  a  nature  to  pro- 
tract, the  negotiations,  but  the  treaty  of  Salbey  between  the 
May  17.  English  and  Mahratta  states  was  concluded  on  the  17th  o£  May, 
1782;  and  by  t>ne  of  the  stipulations,  the  Mahrattas  cautiously 
avoiding  any  notice  of  the  territories  abovementioned,  eng3ged 
that  within  six  months  after  the  ratification,  Hyder  should  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  to  the  English  and  to  their  allies  all  terri- 
tories taken  from  them  since  the  date  of  his  treaty  with  the 
P^shwa  (Madoo  Row)  on  the  10th  of  February,  1767.  The 
diplbmatic  oversight  was  committed  of  not  limiting  a  time  for 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty :  that  of  the 
Grovemor-general  is  dated  on  the  7th  of  June,  1782.     The  delay 

of  Nana  Fumavese,  the  Poona  minister,  at  that  period  the  topic 
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of  varioua  conjectm^  is  now  for  the  first  time  devdbped  by  thiB  CHAP. 

facts  above  recited :  the  date  of  his  ratification  being  the  20th  .* 

1783 
Dec  1782,  immediately  after  he  had  been  secretly  apprized  of 

the  death  of  Hyder.on  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 

The  treaty  of  Salbey  was  negotiated  with  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  David  Anderson,  as  English  plenipotentiary  on  one  part^ 
with  Sindea,  ostensibly  a  military  chief,  and  subordinate  mem«<^ 
ber  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  in  the  strange  and  anomalous 
capacity,  not  only  of  plenipotentiary  on  behalf  of  the  P^shwa, 
as  head  of  the  Mahratta  state,  but  also  of  guarantee,  mutually 
diosen  by  both  parties,  and  bound  by  this  treaty  to  unite  with 
either  against  the  other,  in  the  event  of  its  infraction.  An 
attempt  to  unravel  these  complex  relations,  so  often  represented 
as  unintelligible  *,  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers,  and 
will  afford  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  trace  firom  its 
source  the  true  character  of  those  relations  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  Mahratta  state,  which  have  sometimes  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  G>nstitution. 

'  When  the  results  of  the  early  predatory  habits  of  Sevi^ee 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  importance  which  pointed  him 
out  to  the  Mahratta  people,  as  the  deliverer  predicted  in  their 
numerous  prophecies ;  the  force  which  he  acquired  firom  their 
re-union,  fi-om  the  gorgeous  improvidence  of  the  kings  of  De- 
can,  which  compelled  t^em  to  disband  their  means  of  safety  ; 
and  subsequently  from  the  false  policy  of  Aurengzebe,  who 
transferred  the  remnants  of  subdued  ^mnies  into  the  most  formi- 

*  See  particularly  the  very  able  historical  branch  of  the  Annual  Raster,  on  this 
subject. 
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CHAP,  dable  enemiias  the  of  state  * ;  these  united  means  enabled  Se^Mee 
XXIV. 

*  to  seize  an  extensive  portion  of  territory  both  above  and  below 

^^  the  western  ghauts,  which^  as  his  power  assumed  a  more  solid 
consistence,  he  converted  int6  a  sort  of  national  domidni  <a  new 
and  enlarged  centre,  for  a  more  widely  extiended  plan  of  uni- 
versal plunder.  A  range  of  forts  erected  or  improved  along  the 
summits  of  the  lofty  granite  mountains,  composing  the  various 
chains,  which  issue  from  the  great  range  of  western  ^auts, 
served  as  depositories  for  spoil,  and  of  security  for  the  families 
of  the  chiefs.  These  chiefs  almbst  exclusively  afose  from  among 
the  agricultural  or  pastoral  tribes  ;  and  during  the  periods  unfa- 
vourable for  military  operation,  oh  the  original  pursuits  of 
their. forefathers  was  engrafted  the  cue  of  military  equipment, 
and  chiefly  of  rearing  among  the  mountains,  that  hardy  riEice  of 
horses,  which,  mounted  by  a  more  iron  race  of  men,  qarried 
from  the  abodes  of  peace,  'and  of  a  simplicity  of  maimers  still 
not  extinct,  the  horrors  of  indiscriminate  desolation  and  murdet 
over  the  other  portions  of  India.  Such  were  the  Mahratta 
horse ;  and  the  infantry,  whidi  could  even  <mtstrip  them,  in  a 
rapid  course  of  s^eral  hundred  miles,  was  composed  of  a  lower 
class,  named  Malhouees,  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  elevated 
hills,  hardy  as  they  were  poor. 

The  successive  adventures  of  the  followers  of  Sevajee,  led  them 
to  consider  this  hilly  tract  as  their  place  of  refuge,  and  their  home  j 
and  more  distant  countries  in  the  single  lightof  a  ftmd,  on  which 
they  might  draw  at  pleasure.    These  primitive  ideas,  of  simple, 

*  The  redder  is  requested  to  consider  the  application  of  these  observations,  and  of 
the  early  history  of  Sevajee,  sketched  in  the  1st  vol.  p.  67,  and  94  et  seq :  to  the  con- 
dition, in  1817,  of  the  Pindareers  of  Malwaand  Candeish. 
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unqualified)  and  unlimited  rapine,  gradually  led  to  a  policy  un-  CHAP, 
exampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  interesting,  as  it  esc-    ■ 
plains  the  claim  of  choute^  to  which  modem  Mahrattas  have    ^'^^^ 
ascribed  a  fictitious  origin.     Experience  enabled  them  to  dis- 
cov'er,  that  a  regulated  portion  of  plunder  fi*om  another  country, 
was  ultimately  more  profitable  than  an  inconsiderate  system  of 
occasional  rapine;    which,  by  letting  loose  the  instruments  of 
destruction  for  the  extinction  of  the  capital  stock,  should  disqua- 
lify it  for  many  years  from  administering  to  their  future  rapacity. 
A  fourth  part  of  the  crop  was  the  portion*,  which  the  sovereign, 
in  conformity  to  the  Hindoo  law,  waa  entitled  to  demand  from 
his  subjects,  in  time  of  public  distress.      The  heaven-inspired 
sovereign  of  all  India»  fixed  upon  this  fourth,  or  choute^  as  the 
rqgular  amount  of  his  demand,  a  war-tax  in  preference  to  the 
peaceful  sixth ;  and  we  find  him  forcibly  levying  tihis  fourth  by 
means  of  officers  regularly  appointed,  on  countries  a3  regularly 
occupied  by  the  revenue  establishments  of  Aurengzebe ;  and  even 
on  the  property  of  mercantile  travellers,  passing  theMahratta  for-r 
tresses.   Every  year,  Sevajeeandhis  immediate  successors,  issued 
forth  to  levy  this  contribution,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  resistance,  and  the  fdiysical  strength  of  his  troops  en- 
abled him  to  travel ;    resistance'  beihg  always  deemed  to  justify 
tb6  largest  attainable  booty*     At  a  late  .period  of  the  most  sue- 
Ci^Bsfal  efforts  of  Auren^ebe,  when  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  person  of  Sahoo j  the  Mahratta  Raja,  that  captive  attempted, 
but  failed,  in  a  negotiation  for  the  submission  of  his  people,  on  the 
condition  of  allowing  to  them  the  deskmodkee  (tenth  handful),  the 
most  antient  Hindoo  assessment,  as  a  sort  of  national  quit-rent 

*  Menu,  and  Digest  passixn. 
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CHAP.  On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  Zulfeear  Kh^^  who  had 
'  possession  of  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  *  released  him,  on 
'^  obtaining  a  considerable  ransom,  and  the  services  of  a  bod]^  of 
Mahrattas  to  aid  his  own  party  in  the  wars  of  the  succession, 
(from  1707  to  1713)  and  the  Raja,  restored  to  liberty,  spumed 
at  the  proposed  de»kmo(^ee,  and  exacted  the  chaute  of  Deoan 
without  opposition.  In  the  still  weaker  reign  of  Fumicksere, 
when  the  two  Seyeds  of  Barak  had  usurped' nearly  the  whole 
powers  of  the  state;  the  younger  brother,  as  governor  of  Dcfcan, 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  choute,  but  when  proceeding  to  Delhi 
(A.  D.  1719)  for  the  dethronement  of  his  sovereign,  this  rebel 
conceded  to  Sahoo,  the  double  tax  of  dboute  and  d^s^hmookee, 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  a  Mahratta  army,  under  the 
command  of  Balajee  Visoonauth,  the  first  p^shwa^  not  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  purchase  the  means  of  de- 
throning the  sovereign.  Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  corri^ 
transaction  on  which  the  Mahrattas  have,  in  all  subsequent 
times,  affected  to  found  their  claims  to  the  choute,  as  a  royid 
graht  of  the  Mogul  emp^or^  abandoning  the  original  groiind  of 
national  exaction.  * 

According  to  the  hereditary  tendency  of  all  Hindoo  inti'*- 
tutions,  Balajee  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  peshwa  (or  head 
of  the  administration)  by  his  son  Bijee  Row,  who,  under!  the 
weak  government  of  Mahpmmed  Shah,  after  burning  the  very 
suburbs  of  Delhi,  was  not  only  bought  off  by  that  feeble  prince 

^.  *  T^8  explanadmi,  founded  qa  ^  variety  of  manuscript  authorities,  will  he  found 
confirmed  in  all  its  principal  fistcts,  by  reference  to  Scotf  s  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  page  150 
to  1  fiS ;  and  in  the  passages  (juoted  from  that  publication,  in  the  first  volume  of  diis 
workt 
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by  a  confirmation  of  the  ignominious  stipulation  of  the  choute  CHAP. 

XXIV. 
of  Decan,  but  was  even  appointed  the   imperial   governor   of 

that  province^  in  the  vain  hc^e  of  terminating  the  depreda- 
tions of  his  countrymen  (1735).  Subsequently  to  the  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah,  (1739)  B^jee  Row  employed  his  increased  power 
and  influence  to  terrify  the  unhappy  Mahommed  Shah  into  an 
^^Ltension  over  the  whole  of  Hindostan  of  the  double  grant  of 
choute  and  deshmookee ;  but  these  regions  being  too  far  removed 
from  the  original  centre  of  the  Mahratta  state  to  admit  of  an 
annual  enforcement  of  the  demand,  B4jee  Row  found  it  expe- 
dient to  establish  his  nation,  by  conquest  or  connivance,  in  the 
provinces  of  Gujjerat  and  M^lwa.  Goandwana  and  Berar  were 
geized  for  the  same  purpose  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sev^ee, 
and  these  possessions  served  as  new  centres  of  new  orbits, 
moving  in  harmony  and  correspondence  with  the  original 
system.  Gooty  formed  a  new  centre  farther  south;  and  the 
little  states  of  Tanjore  on  the  >  east,  and  G>lapoor  *  on  the 
western  coast,  branches  of  the  house  of  Shahjee,  maintained 
pretensions,  sometimes  subordinate  and  sometimes  independent 
of  the  Poona  state,  but  generally  concurring  m  its  national 
objects.  From  these  new  centres  new  armies  issued  forth .  to 
perform  their  annual  circuits  of  exaction :  Gujjerat  extended 
its  demands  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nerbudda  to  those  of  the 

*  The  origin  of  the  house  of  Tanjore  has  been  already  explained ;  that  of  Colar 
poor  is  more  complex.  Sevajee  had  two  sons^  Sambha  and  Rama;  the  first  of  these 
had  two  sons,  Sahoo  and  Sambha;  Sahoo  died  without  issue;  Sambha  adopted  a 
SOB,  from  whom  is  descended  the  fiunily  of  Colapoor,  and  according  to  Hindoo  law^ 
the  present  Raja  of  that  place  is  unquestionably  the  lineal  heir  of  Sevajee  in  the 
dder  branch ;  the  line  of  pageant  Rajas  still  k^t  in  l^ttfira,  bdng  as  wquestioiiably 
descended  from  Rama,  the  second  son  of  Sevajee. 
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XXIV  ' 

*  RagobO)  a  Mahratta  army  established  a  Mahratta  post  at  Lahore^ 


^^^  the  €iqpital  of  Pehjab*:  Goandwana  tqok  the  circuit  <rf  B^m^to 
the  southrweat,  and  looking  to  the  nprth'-eaatwwrdy  extended  its 
depredations  across  the  Hoogly  to  the  capital  of  Bpqgal , 

These  expeditions  originally  miscalled  mufk  geeree^  terrUatUiii 
eanquetty  caroe  in  prOcess^^f  time  to  justify  the  n«me ;  and  thii 
people^  by  seeking  f6r  the  perm^ent  oecupiU^ioii  of  territory^ 
snbverted  the  original  principle  of  Mahratta  dQmination»  by  ah* 
sorbing  in  establishments  which  seldom  leave  asurplus^  that  abiiPLr 
dant  fond  which  had  been  cheaply  realiised  at  th?  e^penwi  itf 
others,  and  served  to  keep  the  army  ii}  a  stftte  of  ccfnetaqt  and  aptlY^ 
efficiency*     So  long  as  the  old  and  new  centres  preserved  tbeiif 
primitive  destinations,  the  national  domains  of  each  floiifish^ 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  i^tates :  hot 
in'proportion  as  the  appetite  for  fixed  tetritory  wa»  indulged^jtba 
hardy  habits  of  the  people  gradually  declined,  the  growth  of  thi^ 
fkiglish  power,  and  ^ke  severe  defeats  sustained  from  the  Ab^ 
dalli  Afghans  of  the  north  at  length  began  to  limit  the  extension  of 
thBchoute ;  the  chiefs  of  the  new  centres  of  plunder  began  to  foi^ 
get  their  subordinate  character  y  the  P^hwa  himself  had  usefp- 
ed  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  state,  which  had  become  here- 
ditary in  his  family ;  fmd  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Saiberf, 
this  hereditary  usurper  was  an  infant ;  a  minister  (Nana  Fuma- 
vese)  acting  in  his  name  even  before  his  birth  f,   himself  founded 
a  second  hereditary  usurpation,  by  rend^ring  the  Pi|shwa  a  pa-^' 
geant,  and  assuming  the  title  and  pretension  of  hereditary  Dewaii^ 

*  Literally  five  waters;  the  country  watered  by  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus.  ^ 
f  See  Ryder's  curions  comments  on  this  event,  page  210,  of  this  volome. 
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or  minister.   Thiff  old  man  did  not  till  the  last  relinquish  the  hope  CHAP, 
of  lieirs  fitom  his  own  body,  and  left  a  virgin  widow*  who  was  to  'i 

have  fulfilled  his  vows  {  if  these  hopes  had  been  realized*  the  infant  '  ' 
ininister  Intist  have  had  his  guardian }  that  guardian  must  nece^ 
tariFf  have  been  himaelf  the  minister,  and  would  have  befen  em- 
bJEurrassed  with  the  custody,  Ist^ofthe  hereditary  Raja,  2d,  the 
hi^reditary  P^shwa,  Sd,  the  hereditary  Dewan  ;  and  would  without 
Tbuob  doubt  hdve  be^i  himself  prepared  to  add  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  usurpation.  In  such  a  conflict  of  pretensions  every 
way  defective,  the  chiefe  were  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  par- 

*  This  lady  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  impregnable  rock  of  JLiOu^iir, 
(the  iron  fort,)  until  she  surrendered  after  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  to  the 
JDfuke  of  WeUington^  on  obtainiiig  the  JEbg^ish  protactioiQ  for  her  person  and 
treasures. 

It  may  here  \}e  obserred,  with  reference  to  subsequent  transactions,  that  the 
^Aihwa,  ocmtimiing  to  be.the  acknoidedged  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  was  never- 
theless, from  this  period  forward,  sometimes  actui^ly,  but  always  virtually  a  prisoner, 
m  the  hands  of  successive  parties  of  his  subjects,  and  never  felt  himself  to  be  really 
liberated  froin  that  degrading  and  p^ous  thraldom,  until  restored,  if  not  to  im- 
ff^nal  dominion,  at  least  to  liber^  and  free  agjency ;  an^  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  more 
moderate^  but  a  safer  power  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  by  the  consequences  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  concluded  on  the  3l8t  DecemW,  1802.  A  short  abstract  is 
anpexed  of  the,  fate  of  the  PeAwas  subsequent  to  Madoo  Row.  Nmrain  Bow 
fdH  by  the  consequences  of  intestine  commotion.  Sevai  Madoo  Row,  the  in&nt  above 
described,  from  the  miseries  of  his  situation,  was  guilty  of  suicide:  the  present 
Peshwa,  dtematdy  a  prisoner  and  pageant,  lived  from  his  infitncy  in  the  hourly 
dread  of  assassination;  and  after  being  tossed  about  as  the  prize  of  combatants  and 
intriguers,  he  finally  escaped  in  1 802,  to  the  protection  of  the  Efiglish,  from  a  pitched 
l)attle  fought  by  the  troops  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindea,  and  Hdcar,  for  the  possession 
jriThis  person.  It  was  the  national  character  of  the  Tgnglish,  and  the  known  treac}iery 
of  his  countrymen,  that  determined  his  preference;  those  who  may  doubt  the  policy, 
are  at  least  not  entitled  to  question  the  humanity  of  this  arrangement  The  author 
hsis  the  most  unquestionable  grounds  to  kncfWy  that  the  feeling  which  detmnined 
hk  choice,  had,  up  to  &e  departure  of  the  late  Sir  B.  Close  from  that  court,  con* 
tinuied  daily  to  encrease,  and  from  the  character  of  his  successor,  there  is  no  reason 
to  dotA»t  of  its  continuance. 
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CHAP,  ties-;  and  eadi^  as  was  natural,  tlnm^t  himself  as  wdl  entitled 
*  as  Nana^  to  the  custody  of  the  pageant^  and;  the  office  of  iis\Hrt>ei:.<. 
17SSi.  rj^Q  character  therefore  o£  political  independence,  and  the  quaHt^ 
of  guarantee,  engrafted  by  Sindea  on  his  military  and  diplomatic 
powers,  in  the  treaty  of  Salbey,  was  not  so  much  an  as£»im{^on 
of  authority  over  his  acknowledged  superior  the  P^wa,  as  oyer 
the  person  who  governed  in  the  name  of  that  infant,  and  whom 
Sindea,  as  a  soldier  possessed  of  substantial  power,  thought  himr 
self  qualified  at  any  time  to  supplant* 

We  return  from  this  digressive  illustration  of  the  treaty  of 
Salbey,  to  the  military  operations  of  the  Mysoreans  and  the 
English. 

Hyder,  in  reviewing  his  actual  situation,  felt  himself  foiled  in 
every  battle  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Disi^pointed,  and  as  he 
thought,  deceived  by  the  French  ;  assailed  in  a  vulnerable  part 
of  his  western  territories,  where  a  detached  army  was  destroyed, 
and  farther  reinforcements  threatened  more  extensive  operations; 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Nairs  over  the  whole  province  of 
Malabar,  aggravated  by  a  rebellion  in  BuUum  and  Coorg,  two 
districts  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  which  overlook  that  province^ 
might  be  deemed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Indian  warfare  ;  but 
in.  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  he  was  now  openly  threi^;ened 
with  the  more  embarrassing  danger  of  a  Mahratta  invasion  frofii 
the  north.  Deeply  reflecting  on  this  unprosperous  aspect  pf 
afiatrs,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his  force,  to  abandon  l^is 
scheme  of  conquest  in  Coromandel,  and  to  direct  )iis  undivided 
eflforts^  first,  fori  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  we8t;era 
coast,  and  afterwards  for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  and  for 
watching  the  course  of  events, /\  With^thesfi  jvicws,  he  commenced 
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in  December  1781,  the  destnidtion  of  most  of  the  miiKMr  po^  CHAP* 

XXIV. 
of  Coromanddi    m    his   possession,   mined  ihe  fortifications  of  — —— 1- 

Arcot,  preparatory  to  its  demolition  j  sent  off  by  large  convoys   ^'^■ 

aU  the  heavy  guns  and  stores,    and  compelled  the  population 

of  tlie  country,  hitherto  well  protected,  to  emigrate,  withtbek 

flocks  and  herds  to  Mysoor, 

It  "WM  about  this  period  that  Hyder  being  much  indisposed, 
was  either  by  accident  or  design,  left  entirely  alone .  with  his 
minister  Poomea :  after  being  for  some  time  apparently  im* 
mersed  in  deep  thought,  he  addressed  himself  to  Poomea,  in 
the  following  words:* 

^  I  have  committed  a  great  error,  I  have  purchased  a  draught 
of  Seandee,  at  the  price  of  a  lac  of  pagodas  :*'  (Seandee,  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  wild  date  tree  f^  produces  the  most 
frantic  species  of  intoxication,  and  a  draught  of  it  is  sold  for 
the  smallest  copper  coin ;)  he  intended  to  intimate  by  this 
forcible  idiom,  that  the  war  was  an  act  of  intoxication ;  and  that 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  bore  to  each  other,  the  relation 
of  a  farthing  and  a  lac  of  pagodas,  (40,000/.)  ^<  I  shall  pay 
dearly  for  my  anx>gance;  between  me  and  the  English  there 
were  perhaps  mutual  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  but  no  sufficient 
cause  for  war,  and  I  might  have  made  them  my  friends  in  spite 
of  Mahommed  Ali  the  most  treacherous  of  men.  The  defi»t 
of  ihany  Baillies  and  Brathwaites  will  not  destroy  them.  I  can 
rtiin  their  resources  by  land,  but  I  cannot  dry  up  the  s^ ;  and. 
I  must  be  first  weary  of  a  war  in  which  I  can  gain  nodiii^  by 
fighting.     I  ought  to  have  reflected  that  no  man  of  common 

*  Related  to  the  aathor  by  Poornea. 

t  ^^1^^  Sy^^f'^'^     Ailiehe.  '^ 
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CHAP.  8^89  urill  trust  a  Malurattf^  and  that  they  themselves  do  not 
,      expect  to  be  trusted.     I  have  been  amused  by  idle  expectations 

^  of  a  French  force  from.  Europe,  but  supposing  it  to  arrive,  and 
to  be  successful  here,  I  must  go  alone  against  the  Mahrattas^  and 
incur  the  reproach  of  the  French  for  distrusting  them;  for  I 
dare  not  admit  them  in  force  to  Mysoor." 

Frq>aratory  to  his  own  ultimate  movement,  a  force  under 
Muckdoom  Ali  was  appointed  for  the  restoration  of  his  affiurs  in 
Malabar,  and  another  under  Wofiadir  (a  Ch^a)  to  Coorg,  while 
a  still  more  remarkable  Ch^  Sheick,  Ay^,  (Vol.  ii.  page  189, 
and  Appendix  to  chap.  18.),  was  ordered  from  Bednore  for  the; 
recovery  of  Bullum.  The  spoliation  of  every  moveable  pro- 
perty in  Coromandel  was  in  rapid  progress,  and  a  few  days,  only 
remained  before  he  should  have  completed  his  arrangements 
for  springing  the  mjines  at  Arcot  and  evacuating  the  country ; 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  actual  arrival  and  landing 

Mar.  10.  at  P6rto  Novo  of  the  >l<»g  expected  succours  from  France, 
amounting  to  about  3000 ^  men  including  a  regiment. of  Afii- 
cans.  Tippoo,  whose  corps  still  operated  in  the  southern  couh«- 
tries,  was  immediately  ordered  to  proceed  thither,  and  confer 
widi  the  chiefs.  Hyder  had  soon  afterwar4s  a  p^^onal  interview 
with  Monsieur  G)ssigny  and  Admiral  Suffirein,  and  being  en- 
tirely satisfied  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Monsieur  Busay  at  the 
head  of  a  larger  division,  it  was  agreed  that  while  waiting  the 
junction  of  these  troops,  the  fort  of  Cuddalore  should  be  reduced 
and  prepared  as  a  French  depot,  and  that  on  the  arrival  of 
Monsieur  Bussy,  the  united  forces  should  seek  a  decisive  action 
with  the  English  army.     In  the  mean  while,  the  difficulty  of 

*  Histoire  de  la  demiere  gaerre,  page  $97. 
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providing  supplies  <^onsequent  on  his  late  arrangem^ts  for  deso«  CHAP, 
lating  the  country,  a^ravated  the  ordinary  cau3es  for  mutual 


distrust^  and  prevented  that  cordial  intercourse  so  indispeinsaUe 
to  the  success  of  conjoint  operations. 

'  The  French  and  Englbh  nations  had  severally  made  th6 
greateert;  exertiona  to  obtain  that  pr6-eminence  in  Coromandd, 
which  in  'two  ciuccessive  wars,  continued  to  be  a  main  object  c^ 
national  policy ;  and  the  French  government  had  wisely  com^ 
mitted'  the  siqpreme  direction  of  their  affairs  in  the  East  to  the 
able  and  experienced  hands  of  Monsieur  Bussy.  The  first 
in^edimeht  to  the  execution  of  his  plans  arose  from:  the 
capture,  by  Admiral  Kempehfelt,  of  a  convoy,  on  which  was 
embarked  the  first  division  of  his  troops,  in  Decenober  1781, 
aiid  a  istecond  convoy  experienced  a  similar  fate  in  April  1782. 
Monsieur  Bussy  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France,  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  and  found  that  the  governor,  unapprized  of  these  dis« 
asjbers,  had  already,  in  the  preceding  December,  before  it  wais 
possible  to  hiave  received  the  consequent  orders  dispatchekl 
by  Monsieur  Bussy  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  embarked 
tke  first  division  of  the  troops  destined  for  Q>romandel,  on 
the  fleet  under  Mpnsieur  D'Orves,  by  whose  death  on  the 
passage,  the  command  devolved  on  Admiral  Sufirein,  an 
officer  for  activity,  entqrpriee,  and  resource,  not  exceeded 
by  any  of  his  cotemporaries;  He  made  the  coast  with  12 
ships  of  the  line,  and  18  other  ships,  chiefly  transports,  coii-** 
sklwably  to  the  northward  of  Pulicate,  on  the  same  day  that 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  after  the  capture  of  Trincomalee,  had  ie» 
tur&e4  to  anchor  at  Madras  with  six;  but  by  afortuAate  coin^ 
oidence,  hewas  on  the  very  next  day  joined  by  three  idiips  of  the 
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CHAP,  line  from  England,  and  ventured  witii  these  unequal  numbers  ,tp 

/  encounter  the  French  fleet     Mons.  Sufirein,  whose  intelligence 

'     •    indicated  only  six  ships  of  the  line^  hoped  by  a  decisive  blow, 

Feb.  17.  to  have  destroyed  the  English  squadron  in^  the  open  roada  of 
Fort  St  George,  and  thus  to  have  been  in  a  ^condition  for  the 
complete  investment  of  the  place  by  sea  and  land ;  but  on. 
approaching  the  roads  in  this  confidence^  and  perceiving  the 
unexpected  reinforcement  of  three  ships,  he  hesitated  in  his 
manoeuvres,  and  ultimately  stood  away  to  the  southward, 
followed  without  any  hesitation  by  the  British  fleet :  the  action 
terminated  without  the  capture  on  either  side  of  a  ship  of  w^ ; 
but  the  masterly  conduct  of  Admiral  Hughes,  who  commenced 
the  battle,  by  bearing  down  upon  the  transports,  lefl^  him  in 
possession  of  six  vessels,  five  being  merely  re-captures ;  but  the 
sixth,  a  transport  laden  with  troops,  which  operated  as  a  farther 
reduction  of  the  means  possessed  by  M ons.  Bussy.  The  French 
fleet  afi^r  this  action,  proceeded  to  land  at  Porto  Novo  the  troops 
already  adverted  to,  and  afterwards  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
scattered  convoy  at  Point  de  Galle,  while  Admiral  Sir  E.  Hughe^s^ 
whose  ships  had  sufiered  severely,  repaired  his  damages  at 
Trincomalee,  and  returned  to  Madras  early  in  March.  ^    ^ 

Although  similar  disasters  did  not  befal  the  reinforcements  of 
trck^s  dispatched  by  the  English  government,  a  variety  of 
causes  contributed  to  render  them  inefiective.  About  the  same^ 
time  that  Admiral  Sufirein  lefl^  France  with  a  naval  reinforce- 
ment for  Mons.  d'Orves,  carrying  also  adivison  of  the  troops  to  be 
employed  under  Mons.  Bussy,  a  similar  expedition  under  G>m- 
modore  Johnson  and  General  Medows  sailed  from  England^ 
The  intermediate  object  of  both,  was  the  Dutch  settlem^it  of  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope;  of  the  French  ito  secure  it" to  their  new  CHAP. 

.  XXIV. 

allies  ;  of  the  English  to  wrest  it  &om  both.     Hie  English  ex-    ■■  ^  '  %i' 

pbdftion  watering  at  Porto  Praya,  in  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  '  * 
MBnds,  was  actually  surprised  on  the  16th  of  April  1781,  by 
the  squadron  of  Mons.  Sufirein,  who  by  a  precipitate  confidence 
in  *the  facility  of  success  against  a  state  of  defective  preparation, 
fiiBed  by  the  san^e  disregard  of  careful  disposition,  and  retired 
after  a  confused  and  irregular  action  without  the  capture  of  any 
vessel  on  either  side.  It  was  late  in  June  before  the  British 
squadron,  after  the  repair  of  their  damages,  obtained  by  the 
capture  of  a  Dutch  ship  as  they  approached  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  requisite  information  for  their  future 
guidance.  In  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Table  Bay, 
or  the  port  of  Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  situated 
to  the  westward  of  that  promontory  is  an  unsafe  anchorage ; 
while  Simon's  Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  False  Bay,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape,  afibrds  a  secure  harbour.  Admiral  Sufirein  had  mi- 
tlcipated  the  English  by  repairing  to  the  latter  port ;  but  the  home- 
ward bound  merchant  ships  of  the  Dutch,  who  always  considered 
Simon's  Bay  a  hazardous  inlet  for  unwieldy  vessels,  preferred  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  an  hostile  squadron  by  anchoring  in 
the  eminently  secure,  but  ill  watered  and  nearly  uninhabited 
haven  of  Saldanha  bay,  on  the  western  coast,  and  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intelligence  obtained  from  the  prize,  they  were 
captured  by  Commodore  Johnstone.  The  prior  arriYal  of  Mons. 
SiifiVein  at  the  Cape  having  disconcerted  the  first  part  of  the 
English  plan.  Commodore  Johnstone  returned  with  his  prizes 
and  three  frigates  to  England,  while  the  remainder  of  the  squa« 
dron  prosecuted  their  voyage  to  Bombay;  an  {urrangement  to 
VOL.  n«  3  c 
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GHAP.  which  the  French  f  attributed  much  of  their  own  wtoc^s,  and 
XXIV. 
!■  the  want  of  frigates  with  the  Britiiih  squadron  in:  India  was 
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*   equally  unfortunate  to  the  natiopal  commerce  a^  linfavourable  to 
its  maritime  and  military  operations.     A  fifty  gun  ship,  accident- 
ally separated,  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  occupied  a  place 
in  their  line  on  the  17th  February,  1782,  while  the  three  ships 
already  mentioned  of  the  same  squadron  joined  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  a  few  days  previous  to  that  engagement.     A  portion  of 
the  troops  with  General  Medows  arrived  in  these  ships ;  and  by 
a  singular  determination,  that  general  officer  continued  to  serve 
en  ship?*board>  instead  c^  occupying  his  proper  place  in  the  army, 
which  Sir  Eyre  Cooteifaad  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  to 
his  charge,  t  The  remaining  troops  of  this  expedition  intended  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  reinforce  the  army  under  his  own  command, 
had^  in  consequence  of  an  open  rupture  between  ^him  and  Lord 
Macattney,  been  employed  on  operations  on  the.  western  coast,  to 
which  our  narrative  will  return. 

SSr  Eyre  Coote,  G)mmander-in-chief  of  all  the  King's  and 
Company's  troops  in  India,  and  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Bengal,  was,  when  acting  within  the  territories  of  Fort  Su 

*  Histoire  de  la  derniere  guerre,  note  to  paige  313. 

f  <^  It  is  not  with  me,"  (said  the  General,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  at  Bea<- 
gal,)  ^^  as  it  was  widi  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  who, 
seeing  a  French  soldier  fall  wounded,  after  bravely  defending  himself  rode  up  to 
him,  and  said,  *  iny  brave  fellow,  had  all  the  French  been  like  you  ;*  k—  *  no  General^' 
(paid. the  soldier,)  <  it  is  not  many  like  me  that  were  wanting,  but  one  like  you;' 
and  it,  is  not  one  like  me  that  you  now  want,  but  many  like  those  I  have  brought; 
but  to  be  pidn  with  you,  I  have  so  little  information  respecting  Indian  warfiure^  boing 
altogether  without  experience  in  it,  that  I  should  do  much  more  harm  in  leanmag 
my  trade,  than  I  could  ever  compensate  for  having  leamt  it  I  must,  therefore^ 
decline  the  honour  you  intend  me.**  This  passage^  although  given  from  memory, 
is  believed  to  be  literally  correct. 
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George^  •  member  of  that  council,   and  considered  by  them  to  CHAP. 

XXIV 
be  constitotionally  subject  to  the  orders  of  its  majority.    Althoi^h  * 

Lord  Macartney  professed  to  follow  the  example  of  his  prede*-    ^'^^^ 
cessors,  in  committing  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  the  military  conduct  of 
the  war^  it  was  argued,  that  the  cession  by  a  Government  of  all 
controul  over  its  military  measures^  would,  with  the  extinction 
of  its  powers,  involve  a  dereliction  of  its  duties  ;  and  the  very 
orders  requisite  for  the  remedy  of*  tlwse  defects  of  supply,   of 
which  they  received  such  incessant  complaints,  necessarily  in- 
volted  operations  not  alone  collaterally,  but  directly  of  a  military 
nature.    The  arrangeinrats  for  the  taptme  o£  the  Dutch  settle* 
itiebts  had  been  made  without  the  participation  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote»  and  during  his  absence  in  the  field     The  abstraict  pro- 
priety of  these  measures  was  justified  l^  their  succecRS ;  and  voi* 
litary  instructions  to  the  distant  provinces^  (when  the  absence  of 
the  Commander-in-chief  rendered  it  impracticable  to  consuH 
him,)  was  not  deemed  to  be  anlundue  interference  with  tihe  con^ 
duct  of  the  army  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Sir  Eyre  Goote; 
On  the  part  of  the  Commander-in^chi^,  it  was  argued,^  that  all 
interference  in  military  command,  was  an  invasion  of  his  oHistL} 
tutional  authority  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  all 
th*  Presidencies ;    and   that   ev&y  ^uch   interference   of  tibe 
local  Government  had  a  direct  tendency  to  obstruct  and  defeat 
piilitaiy  plans  of  a  wider  range^  of  which  that  local  Govemr 
m«Qt  had  neither   information   nor   controul.      Although   for 
somfc.  time  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney,   an  intercourse 
prevailed,  full  of  reciprocal  courtesy  and  respect,  these  indica-r 
tiems  of,  confidence  imd  co-operation  had  gradually  diminished,  ^ 
wd  ultimatdy  disaf^eared.      On  the  last  return  of  Sir  EyrQ 

3c  2 
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CHAP.  Coote  from  Vellore,  he  complained  with  the  greatest  asperity  of 

XXIV 

'  the  neglect  of  the  department  of  supply  during  his  absence ;  de- 

1782.  clared,  that  experience  had  sheMm  he  could  place  no  reliance  on 
the  proper  attention  being  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  army ;  formally 
absolved  himself  from  all  responsibility ;  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  immediately  resigning  a  command  which  his  honour  and 
reputation  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  retain,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent dispatch,  intimated  that  he  waited  for  that  purpose  the 
arrival  of  General  M edows,  from  Bombay. 

He  had  applied  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  B^gal  to 
restore  his  authority,  without  having  previously  noticed  to  that 
of  Madras,  the  points  in  which  he  considered  it  to  be  invaded, 
and  did  not  even  condescend  to  explain,  when  after  an  admcK 
nition  from  Bengal,  that  Government  requested  information ; 
the  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Government,  first,  by  tem- 
perate advice,  and  ultimately  by  command,  led  to  a  farther 
distraction  in  public  councils,  where  unanimity  was  so  urgently 
required.  The  employment  on  the  western  coast  (contrary  to 
the  Irishes  of  the  general)  of  the  troops  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  was  a  consequence  of  these  dissensions.  Mr.  SuUk 
van^  political  resident  at  Tanjore,  and  charged  with  a  general 
superin tendance  of  all  the  southern  provinces,  had  from  his 
central  situation,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents,  been 
made  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  two  coasts, 
.  and  was  authorized  by  Lord  Macartney  to  open  all  his  dis- 
patches, and  make  all  the  communications  in  duplicate  whidhi 
their  contents  should  require.  In  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
cretionary power,  which  he  inferred  to  extend  to  every  thing 
connected  with  the  public  service,  he  was  induced  by  his  public 
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zeal  to  ot>en  dispatches  addressed  to  the  naval  and  military  com-  CHAP. 
inander»-in-chief  at  Madras ;  from  the  officers  commanding  these  ' 

reinforcements:  and  raisuspicious  of  the  existing  disunion 
mmong  the  higher  authorities,  officially  knowing  from  his  own 
Government  the  importance  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gover* 
nor-general  attached  to  strengthening  the  diversion  on  the 
western  coast,  already  commenced  at  Tillicherry,  and  naturally 
concluding,  that  the  views  of  his  Government  could  not  be  dif* 
ferent  from  those  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  ventured  to 
address  letters  to  the  naval  and  military  officers  on  the  western 
coast,  unfolding  these  views,  expressing  his  confidence  that 
they  would  receive  corresponding  orders,  and  communicating 
^uch  information  as  he  possessed,  and  such  opinions  as  he  had 
formed,  regarding  the  most  advisable  plan  of  operations  in  that 
qu^er. 

Although  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  on  first  receiving  from  Lcord 
.Macartney  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  expressed  his  appror 
bation  of  the  whole  proceeding  and  its  consequences  j  yet  on 
communicating  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  they  addressed  a  joint*  letter 
to  Lord  Macartney,  treating  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sullivan  as  an 
unauthorized  violation  of  their  'official  dispatches,  and  an  illegal 
assumption  of  authority  which  they  had  not  delegated  and  could 
not  transfer  to  any  man,  and  much  less  to  a  man  who  must  ne- 
cessarily be  uninformed  of  their  intentions  and  plans :  and  this 
unfortunate  incident  was  considered  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  as  an  ag- 
gravated invasion  of  his  lawfril  authority,  branching  from  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  its  subordinates,  although  he  must  have 

♦  18th  March  1782. 
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CHAP,  beeo  at  the  time  distinctly  aware  that  from  the  intermediate 
XXIY. 

■     country  being  covered  with  the  enemy^s  horse^  the  dispatches  them- 

'  adves  cpuld  not  possibly  have  been  ^nt ;  and  that  the  extracts  in 
a  diminutive  hand  rolled  up  to  the  size  of  a  quill^  and  successively 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Sullivan's  spiesy  constituted  his  only  informA^ 
tion  of  his  own  dispatches,  the  originals  of  which  he  probably 
did  not  receive  for  many  months  afterwards.  Without  farther 
observation  on  the  eflfects  of  this  unhappy  controversy,  the  reader 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  result- 
ed infinitely  more  from  the  defective  system  of  the  governments 
than  fromiliie  eminent  men  who  were  entrusted  with  its  eKecu^ 
tioh  ;  and  although  this  estimable  veteran  could  not  [fidl  to  dis- 
cover through  the  fullest  drapery  of  Lord  Macartney's  compli- 
ments^  many  intelligible  insinuations,  that  much  more  might 
have  been  done,  than  was  actually  accomplished  by  the  army ;  it 
must,  with  whatever  reluctance,  be  allowed  that  the  temper 
evinced  by  Sir  E3rre  Coote  on  this  and  other  occasions,  exhibited 
mournful  evidence  of  his  having  outlived  some  of  the  most  ^-^ 
tractive  qualities  of  his  earlier  character, 

March.  .  The  s»ious  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  preter- 
vation  of  Trincomalee,  had  induced  the  admiral,  late  in  March^ 
to   sail  for  that   place,  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  a 

80.  supply  of  mUitary  stores.  On  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  was 
joined  on  his  passage  by  two  ships  of  the  line  from  England, 
whose: crews  were  extremely  reduced  by  the  scurvy;  but  the 
importance  of  his  immediate  object,  and  the  farther  view  of 
covering  and  receiving  a  convoy  with  troops  and  stores  from 
England,  at  an  appointed  rendezvous,  induced  him  to  keep  on 
hb  course,  with  the  determination  of  neither  seeking  nor  shun- 
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ning  the;  enemy.     Bat  the  same  c^ject^  though  with  different  CHAP« 
yiew99  which  affected  the  conduct  of  the  English  admiritli  ha4  ,. 
a  corresponding  influence  over  that  of  Monsieur  Sufibeiii.;  for- he     '^ 
abo  knew  of  the  Approaching  convoy,  sxid  the  future  &tQ. of  the 
campaign   made   it  equally  important  to  the  French,    tluvt  it 
should  be  cut  off,  as  to  the  English,  that  it  should  be  preserved. 
The  hostile  fleets  came  in  sigh#  of  each  other  on  the  8th  of  Aprils. 
April,  fifl;een  leagues  from  Trincotnalee,  the  English  line  con- 
sisting of  eleven  ships,  carrying  732  guns,  and  the  French,   of 
twelve,  carrying  770.     A  simguinary  contest,  which,  afl;er  a  va- 
riety of  manceutres,  took  place  on  the  12th,  terminated  as        12. 
before,  without  any  decisive  result,  and  both  fleets,  crippled  to 
the  extent  of  being  unable  to  renew  the  contest,  craitinued  at 
tmchor,  in  sight  of  each  other,  until  the  19th;  when  the  French        19. 
fleet,  after  an   ineffective  diemonstration,  made  sail  and  disi^ 
peared,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  its  damages  at  Baticolp,  a 
port  in  Ceylon,  while  the  English  proceeded  for  a  similar  pur« 
pose  to  Trincomalee,  in  the  same  island. 

Every  hope  of  decisive  measures  by  land  was  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  naval  co-operation.  Although  the  embarrassment 
of  a  convoy  with  the  French  fleet  had  induced  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
in  the  first  action  to  meet  it  with  inferior  numbers ;  the  same 
inferiority  of  nine  to  twelve  when  he  left;  Madras,  precluded  the 
attempt  to  cover  the  transports  necessary.  £ot  the  conjunct  oper- 
ations to  the  southward,  which,  with  a  decided  naval  superiority. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  would  have  been  inclined  to  propose.  The  re- 
sult of  these  naval  contests,  therefore,  although  uniformly 
honourable  to  the  British  character,  and  productive  of  the  highly 
important  but  negative  consequence  of  preventing  the  ccMatrasted 
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chap;  effect  of  a  cbnjtihct  operation  against  Fort  Bt.^  Ge^t^,  had  in  the 

■  mean  while  limited  the  plans  of  Sir  Eyre  to  movements  purely  of 

'  *  ft  defensive  nature.  On  leaving  Cuddalore,  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  abstained  from  the  effectual  demolition  of  that  v^ak 
place,  in  the  hope  that  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  would 
preserve  its  great  convenience  to  his  own  operations,  without 
risking  its  being  seized  and  strengthened  as  an  important  de^dt 
for  the  French.  The  precaution  even  of  mining  the  place  a[^eiit^ 
to  have  been  omitted;  and  although  two  ships  had  been^diis^ 
patdied  from  Madras  with  a  reinforcement,  it  capitulated  ^th-^ 

April  s.  out  even  the  show  of  resistance  on  the  8th  of  April,  before  their 
arrival;  the  whole  garrison  of  this  extensive  town  not  having 
exceeded  four  hundred  sepoys  arid  five  artillerymen.  While  die 
operations  of  the  army  were  suspended  in  anxious  expectation'  of 
the  result  of  the  naval  action  of  the  12th  of  April,  of  which 
rumour  had  conveyed  various  and  contradictory  accoiints,  tfaq 

May  11.  united  forces  of  Hyder  and  the  French  on  the  11th  of  May  sud- 
denly appeared  before  Fermacoil,  a  hill  fort  situated  about  twenty 
itoiles  N.  W.  from  Pondicherry.  . 

Sir  Eyre  G)ote,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  instantly  marched 
for  its  relief;  but  one  of  those  violent  storms,  accompanied  by 
the  descent  of  torrents  of  rain  by  night,  followed  by  suffi>cating 
heat  in  the  day,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  sometimes 
precede  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  not  only  arrested  his  pro- 
/  gress,  but  was  eminently  destructive  to  his  equipments  and  his 

troc^s^    and   while  witnessing  a  scene  of  distress  which  no 
human  means  could  relieve,  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
16.  that  IPertnacoil  had  capitidated  on  the  16th,  and  that  the  united 

forces  were  advancing  towards  Wandewash.     Sir  Eyre  Godtfe,  On 

^    9 
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the  first  inteiligeDce  <^the  landing  of  the  French^  had  ordered  CHAp: 

XXIV 
this,  place  to  be  mined  pr^aratory  to  its  eventual  demolition,  if 1 

that  measure  should  become  necessary;  but  although  in  his  ^7^^ 
public  dispatches  of  this  date  he  describes  the  aspect  of  public  May  19. 
afi^Sy  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  southern  corps 
under  Colonel  Brathwaite;  the  junction  of  the  French  forces;  the 
capture  of  Cuddalore  and  Permajcoil,  and  the  indecisive  nature  of 
dierlast  naval  combat  to  be,  not  only  embarrassing,  but  degperat^j 
heid^rmined  to  present  himself  before  these  united  forces,  and 
to.t^st  for  the  rest  to  the  tried  valour  of  his  troops,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  skill  and  fortune  of  their  commander.  The  united 
armies  had  been  for  four  days  in  sight  of  Wandewash,  when  on 
the  approach  of  the  English,  they  withdrew  towards  Pondicherry*  24. 
The  importance  of  Wandewash,  or  rather  the  inestimable  value 
of  its  cpmmandant,  may  be  conceived  from  the  enumeration  of 
one  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  four  hundred  sheep»  among  the 
supplies  which  waited  the  acceptance  of  his  general,  while  his 
posrf;  was  invejistedi  and  immediately  after  the  whole  country  had 
been  desolated,  preparatory  to  its  evacuation. 

Finding  thftt  the  enemy  declined  to  wait  the  encounter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wandewash^  as  fix>m  their  superior  numbers 
he  expected.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  marched  in  the  direction  of  Pondi*- 
cherry,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  united  army  encamped  in  a 
strong  position,  deliberately  prepared,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kdlinoor.  Reasons  of  a  powerfiil  nature,  of  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  very  imperfectly  informed,  had  induced  the  allies  severally 
to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  avoiding  a  general  action  on  equal 
terms.  Hyder,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  detaching  largely  from  his  best  troops  for  t|iree  separate  objectsw 
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CHAP.  The  Fremsh^  reduced  by  sickness,  and. the  oceim«lian  of  Otdda- 

XXIV» 

*  lore  and  Permacoil,  had  in  the  field  piobaUy  nok  biirelve  imndrod 

1782.  Europeans  j  and  Monsieur  Bussy's  directions  were  imperatiTe^ 
to  risk  ho  general  action  until  his  own  arrival'  with  the  last  of  the 
reinforcements.  It  was  to  be  ^g;pected  &om  the  tried  pirud^ace 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  that  he  would  not  commit  the  last  stake  of 
his  nation  in  India  on  the  desperate  hazard  of  attqddng  an  ^aemy 
eminently  superior  in  numbers,  and  every  way  fofrmtdafole^  in  a 
position  dhosen  by  themsdves,  in  the  vicinity  of  th^r  resources, 
and  at  a  distance  from  his  own.  It  was  his  practite,  on  ques^ 
tions  of  great  difficulty,  to  consult  the  opinions  of  liis  prindpd 
officers ;  and  his  present  situation  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  mosi 
critical  importance*  To  try  the  &te  of  batde  on  the  eaemy^i 
chosen  ground ;  to  attempt  a  movem^it  which  should  draw  them 
from  this  ground,  and  compd  them  to  fight  on  more  equal 
terms,  but  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  English  resources^ 
was  the  alternative  of  active  measures ;  and  if  both  were  re- 
jected, it  only  remained  to  retire  towards  JVIadras,  destroying 
Wandewash,  or  still  risking  its  occupation. 

Arnee,  firom  its  central  situation  relatively  to  the  scene  of 
Hyder's  operations,  the  sources  of  his  supply,  and  the  destin- 
ation of  his  plunder,  had  at  this  period  become  the  prindpal 
dep6t  of  all  that  remained  to  him  in  the  lower  countries. 
From  the  absence  of  all  apprdiension  of  danger,  it  was  loosdiy 
garrisoned,  and  Captain  Flint  had  for  some  time  been  in  secret 
treaty  widi  its  commandant  for  the  purchase  of  the  place,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  most  complete  and  minute  inform- 
ation (verified  by  subsequent  inspection  after  the  peace)  of  the 
means  of  carrying  the  place  by  surprise.     The  completion '  of 
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tHu  oonditional  niria^enikni  fiinusbed  but  a  eollateral  prospect  OHAP. 
of  toecesd^  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  antidpated  hj  my  alarm  ' 


wbich  should  suggest  a  reinforcement  of  the  garrison ;  but  it  ^'^^* 
Iras  an  object  of  .more  c^1;ain .  calculation^  that  a  movement 
tloeateniug  thm  depots  and  intercepting  the  enemy's  supplieii^ 
would  draw  them  from  their  strong  position^  and  afibrd  the 
chahoe  of  engaging  on  more  favourable  terms.  In  conformity 
to  these  viems,:  Sir  Eyre  Coote  marched  on  die  SOtb  in  that  ^ay  50. 
direction^  and  .Hyd^  bn  the  same  evening  detached  Tippoo» 
with  orders  to  juroceed  by  forced  mard^Ees,  and  throw  a  strong 
reinforcemmit  into  the  place,  following  himself  on  the  ensuing 
day,  without  his  allies,  whose  instructions  would  not  admit  of 
their  accompanying  his  march ;  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  character,  that  in  retidiation  for  a  rdusal,  the  grounds  of 
which  he  would  not  understand,  the  su{^lies  of  provisions  which 
he  hlul  mad6  to  depend  oft  his  own  daily  will  and  pleasure 
were  during  his  absrace  ordered  to  be  entirely  suspended*  ^ 

On  the  2d  of  June,  about  eight  o'clock,  ^en  Sir  £yre  Ooote,  june  2. 
B&et  a  short  march,  was  preparing  to  encamp  near  to  the  fort 
of  Amee,  a  briikk  but  distant  omnonade  opened  on  his  rear ; 
and  fiom  a  variety  of  distinct  points,  previously  sdected  by 
Tippoo,  and  Monsieur  Lally,  on  his  front.  A  day  of  severe  fo* 
t^e  and  varied  cannonade^  rathdr  than  of  battle,  and  a  sck> 
cession  df  skilfal  manceuvrei^  to  combme  mih  the  essential 
protection  of  the  baggage,  the  means  of  dosing  with  the 
enemy,  Were  p^ormed  by  the  troops  with  a  degree  of  con*- 
fident  steadiness    and  alacrity,   which   were   deemed   even  to 

*  Intercepted  letter  from  a  French  officer;  confimied  by  the  orid  information  of 
the  Mysoreane. 
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€HAP«  surpass  all  that  their  vetaran  commandar  l^ad  before  witnessed  in 
XXIX. 
gss-sB=-^  their  conduct;  ^md  the  operations  terminated  a  little  before 

'  ■  '  sunset,  with  the  capture  of  one  gun  and  eleven  tumbrils,  and 
ammunition  carts,  secured  by  a  spirited  and  judicious  push  of 
the  European  grenadiers,  supported  by  a  Bengal  battalion,  at. the 
corps  of  Monsieur  Lally,  when  covering  the  retreat  of  its  ajr- 
tillery  across  the  dry  bed  of  a  river.  A  loss  of  this  nat4ire,  to  whidbt 
Hyder  always  attached  an  importance  beyond  its  value,  was 
ascribed  to  the  misconduct  of  Lutf  Aly  Begy  who  at  this  critioil 
juncture,  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  desperate  charge,  with  a 
lai^e  and  select  body  of  cavalry,  on  the  enemy's  rear,  but  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  checked  by  an  active  and  well*^irected  fire 
from  the  horse  artillery  attached  to  the  English  cavalry.  The 
reader  may  be  prepared  to  hear  of  decapitation,  or  public  disr 
grace,  as  the  consequence  of  Hyder's  rage  at  this  imputed 
misconduct,  which  was  really  that  of  the  troops  and  not  of 
their  leader.  Lutf  Aly  B^*  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Jehan  Kh4n  f ,  then  in  the  temporary  command  of  Chittapet, 
with  orders  to  inflict  on  him  a  corporal  punishment  prescribied, 
and  after  exhibiting  the  marks  to  certain  witnesses  named,  to 
transmit  their  attestation  of  the  infliction  of  the  sentence :  the 
united  wealth  of  these  two  most  improvident  Mahommedan 
officers  could  not  furnish  a  bribe  for  the  bramin  witnesses  named. 
Jehan  Eh^n  approached  the  prison  of  hb  friend,  threw  himaelf 
at  his  feet,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  obey  the 
order.     Lutf  Aly  Beg,  a  man  of  wit  and  resource^  devised  a 


*  The  person  mentioned  in  p.xix.  (^thepre&c& 
t  The  person  mentioned  in  p.  six.  of  the  preface. 
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beker  alternative:   procure,  said  he,  some  milk*»hedge ^,  s^ut  CHAR 
the  door,  draw  the  proper  number  of  lines  across  my  bac^,  I  ' 

shall  hollow  most  dramatically,  and  to-morrow  with  only  a  little  '  ' 
smarting  pain,  my  back  will  be  in  a  state  to  exhibit  to  your 
witnesses.  The  separate  personal  narration  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  named  is  the  sole  authority  on  which  I 
i^ould  have  ventured  to  relate  an  incident  so  little  according 
with  ordinary  credibility. 

The  usual  necessity  of  allotting  the  greater  portion  of  the 
small  but  efficient  corps  of  English  cavalry  for  the  protection  of 
the  baggage,  deprived  Sir  Eyre  Coote  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  discomfiture  of  Lally's  corps,  of  securing  a  long  train  of 
retreating  artillery ;  and  the  want  of  depots,  or  of  any  means  of 
commanding  food  for  a  few  weeks,  left  him  the  usilal  mortifi- 
cation of  being  unable  by  a  series  of  active  operations  to  profit 
by' his  success^  The  loss  of  Europeans  and  natives,  including  the 
wounded,  amounted  on  this  day  to  no  more  than  seventy-four, 
among  whom  were  seventeen  who  died  of  fatigue,  chiefly  of  the 
78th  regiment  Hie  example  of  this  corps,  which  joined  the 
army  on  the  25th  of  April,  furnished  a  memorable  proof  of 
the  inexpediency  of  appointing  for  field  service  European  troops 
not  habituated  to  the  climate,  nor  instructed  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  subsistence  peculiar  to  the  country.  With  no  other 
casualties  from  the  enemy  than  the  few  which  had  occurred  on 
this  day,  its  effective  strength  was  found  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty-eight  days  to  be  exactly  one-third  of  its  amount  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period* 

*  Euphorbia  TiracuUi;  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  a  caustic  fiuniliarly  employed 
by  the  pdlanquin  bearers,  in  raising  blisters,  as  a  remedy  for  local  ^ius. 
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ClfAP.      In  dosing  ook*  narrative  of  the  last  general  action  in  whidb 

XXIV. 

'  either  of  these  eminent  commanders  were  deistined  to  engage^ 


1788.   j^  jjji^y  jjg  proper  to  observe  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  the  tactics  of  Sir  £yre  Coote  that  one  of  the  ob* 
structions  to  active  operation  which  has  so  often  been  described, 
\  as    arising    from    attention   to  the   baggage,   may  appear  to 

those  Miribio  have  not  experienced  an  Indian  campaign,  to  in- 
volve the  opprobrium  of  a  too  curious  attention  to  the  comfort, 
perhaps  die  luxury  of  the  troops ;  terms  whidi  certainly  had 
no  appropriate  existence  in  these  campaigns.  Hiese  impedimenta^ 
(the  si^ificant  Roman  term)  consist  chiefly  of  three  articles ; 
military  stores,  camp  equipage,  and  provisions ;  the  first  requires 
no  comment ;  but  a  short  observation  on  each  of  the  other  two 
may  tend  to  render  more  intelligible  the  degree  in  whidi  these 
impediments  are  necessary.  Sudb  observations  a?  the  author  lias 
had  an  opportunity  of  making,  incline  him  to  the  opinion,  that 
a  more  i^cpen«lve,  but  not  therefore  a  more  cumbrous  camp  eqaU 
page,  than  has  evet  yet  been  provided  for  the  European  soldier 
in  India,  would  be  equally  promotive  of  efficiency,  and  true  eco- 
nomy }  and  the  example  of  the  78th,  who  would  unquestionably 
have  suffered  less  under  better  cover,  may  t^d  to  illustrate  the 
grounds  of  this  Opinion.  With  regard  to  the  article  of  provi«- 
»on8,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  modem  systeni  of  sop 
ply,  reduced  to  a  science  in  the  commissariat  of  European  armies, 
has  no  implication  to  b  country  whose  resources  were  uniformly 
destroyed  in  every  direction  approached  by  the  English  aitny ; 
which  was  thus  necessarily  dependent  on  the  few  depots  it 
possessed,  and  primarily  on  Madras.  A  ship  provisioned  for 
a    voyage,    or    a    caravan    pr^>aring    to    traverse    the    great 

11 
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desert    of    Arabia^    are    the    most    appropriate    emblems    of  CHAP, 
the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     Stored  for  the  period  calculated 


to  elapse  from  quitting  port,  until  its  return  to  port,  it  is  scarcely 
a  figure  to  affirm,  that  in  its  first  march  it  was  at  sea,  or  more 
literally,  in  the  desert ;  with  the  additional  feature  of  being 
incessantly  surrounded  by  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  presenting 
individuail  incidents  too  remarkable  to  be  entirely  excluded  fix>m 
the  picture.  To  approach  within  speaking  distance  of  the  flank-*- 
ing  parties,  was  known  by  the  enemy  from  experience  to  be  safe* 
for  an  individual  horseman ;  as  the  soldiers  were  expressly  pro«* 
hibited  fi-om  throwing  away  their  fire :  the  conversation  always 
assumed  the  character  of  contemptuous  abuse,  of  a  mode  of  war- 
fare, which  they  stigmatised  as  unmanly,  by  excluding  the  exer-^ 
cise  of  individual  prowess  and  skill ;  and  not  unfrequently  would 
terminate  in  a  genial  challenge  to  single  combat  There  was  in 
Sir  Ejnre  Coote's  body-guard,  a  young  cavalry  officer,  distin-^ 
guished  fpr  superior  military  address ;  on  ordinary  service,  always 
foreniost^  to  the  very  varge  of  prudence,  but  never  beyond  it ;  of 
physical  strength,  seldom  equalled ;  on  foot,  a  figure  for  a  sculp-* 
tor  J  when  mounted  — 

—  <^  he  grew  unto  his  seat, 


And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse 
As  he  had  been  inoorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast." 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  this  officer  had  smiled 
at  the  recital  of  these  absurd  challenges ;  but  while  reconnoitring 
on'  the  flank  of  the  column  of  march,  one  of  them  was  per- 
sonally addressed  to  himself  by  a  horseman,  who  firom  dress  and 
appearance,  seemed  to'  be  of  some  distinction.    He  accepted  the 
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CHAP,  invitatioii,  and  the  requisite  precaution^  wei*  mutually  acceded 
to:  they  fought;  and  he  filew  his  antagonist     After  this  ind-^ 
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dent,  the  challenged  were  ireqnently  addressed,  not  as  formerly 
to  the  whole  army,  but  to  DaMa9,  whose  name  became  speedily 
known  to  them  :  and  whenever  his  duty  admitted,  and  his  farro^ 
rite  horse*  was  sufficiently  fresh,  the  invitations  were  accepted, 
until  the  Mysoreans  became  w^ary  of  repetition;  With  a  single 
exception,  the  result  was  unifbrm.  ^  On  that  one  occasion,  the 
combatants,  after  several  rounds,  feeling  a  respect  finr  each  other, 
made  a  significant  pause,  mutually  saluted,  and  retired.  As  a 
fashion  among  the  aspiring  ypung  officers,  these  adventures  were 
not  calculated  for  general  adoption ;  it  was  found,  that  in  ^ngle 
oombat,  the  address  of  a  native  horseman  is  seldom  equalled  by  an 
European.  ' 

We  return  from  this  digressive  matter  to  the  operations  of  the 
Sd  June: —  ^ 
June  2.  Sir  Eyre  Goote  encamped  at  the  i^ose  of  day  on  the  ground 
whidi  he  had  prepared  to  occupy  in  the  momin^yand  on  the  ea^ 
suing  day,  made  demonstrations  of  besieging  the  place,  with  the 
hope  of  adding  the  influence  of  his  success  to  the  other  m^^i  ves  of 
the  kelledar ;  but  the  presence  of  a'  powerful  garrison,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Hyder,  rendered  the  atteml^  even  to  communicate,  too 
dangerous  to  be  hazarded  by  an  individual  traitor ;  and  as  no  mea- 

.  «  This  angular  animal,  besides  th^  common  dutjr  of  carrying  his  rider^  exercised, 
when  required,  and  sometimes  spontaneously,  all  the  aggressive  force  with  which 
he  was  furnished  by  nature ;  and  the  Mysoreans,  whose  imaginations  had  added  to 
the  eridence  of  sight,  would  make  inquiry  regarding  the  extraordinary  phenomenon^ 
of  a  gigantic  figure  mounted  on  a  furious  black  hors^  of  enormous  size  and  destructiye 
powers;  the  stature  of  the  man  being  just  six  feet,  and  that  of  the  horse  fourteen 
bands  three  inches  and  a  haK 
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«a^  was  received)  and  the  vi^ance  of  the  garrison  prechided  the  CHAP. 
.  XXIV. 

hope  of  surprise,  under  present  circumstances,  the  object  was     » 

abandoned,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  moved  against  the  enemy  on  the     '    * 
ah^  in  a  south-western  direction :  Hy der  retreated  as  he  advanced,  June  4- 
and  he  returned  to  Amee.     On  the  6th,  Hyder  having  moved         e. 
to   the   eastward,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  again  pursued  on  that  day, 
and  on  the  7th,  but  without  any  other  effect  than  the  tantalizing         7. 
view  of  an  easy  retreat,  and  the  capture  of  some  stragglers. 
The  army  halted  on  the  8th,  to  refresh  the  cattle  and  troops,         s* 
and  Hyder,  anxious  to  obliterate  in  some  degree  the  impressicm 
of  so  many  defeats,  prepared  in  person  an  ambuscade  which 
effectually  succeeded.   Some  camels  and  elephants,  insufficiently 
guarded,  ware  made  to  pass  withiii  a  short  distance  of  the  grand 
guard,  and  the  officer  commanding,  with  more  zeal  than  pru- 
dence, attempted  to  carry  them  off^  sending  a  message  to  the 
field  officer  of  the  day.  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Stuart,  of 
the  78th,  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance :   that  office  iur 
stantly  mounted,  proceeded  at  speed  to  stop  the  imprudence  of 
the  young  officer,  and  approached  in  time  to  see  the  guard 
charged  on  all  sides  by  clouds  of  cavalry,  within  the  skirts  of 
which  he  was  himself  enveloped:  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  he. 
trusted  to  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  and  singly  escaped,  by 
leaping  a  ravine,  over  which  none  of  the  enemy  could  follow 
him.     The  loss  of  the  English  was  166  men,  54  horses,  and 
two  guns :  Ryder's,    about   60  horses,  and  ais  many  men,  but 
the  achievement  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
a  salute,  on  his  return  to  camp,  as  a  demonstration  of  victory, 
SitJEyre  Coote  mounted  on  the  first  alarm,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  cavaby,  proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  spot,  but 
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chap:  arrived  only  in  time  to  direct  the  internment  of  the  mangle 
remains  of  his  troops,  having  the  melandioly  cousolatiofi  *  to 
observe,  that  the  artilleiymen  had  fallen  at  the  muzdles  of 
.  their  graia,  and  the  infantry  iii  their  unbrokeil  ranks^  The  iit^ 
fluence  of  the  dimate,  and  of  fiattigue,  having  encreased  the 
nuifaber  of  European  sick  to  an  alarming  degree,  he  moved  by 
Wandewash,  where  the  never-failing  edergies  of  its  command^ 
ant,  enabled  him  to  remain  four  days,  to  refresh,  and  aflerwards 

June  18.  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Madris.  r       .       < 

The  distresses  of  the  gaiitsoh  of  Vellore  had  again  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  and  the  commandant  had  named  ^he  lilt  of  July 
as  the  latest  period  to  Which  the  place  couM  be  maintained* 
During  the  operations  which  bav6  just  been  descrifoed/  Sir  EyM 
Coote  had  apprized  the  Government  of  the  impossibility  of 
aefibrding  any  succour  from  the  army,  and  Lo^d  Macartney  de- 
vised a  mode  of  relief,  ^which  was  Calcul^tM  to  succeed  frdm  its 
extreme  improbability.  While  Hyder's  attention  was  closely 
occupied  by  the  movements  subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  2d 
of  June,  One  hundred  irregular  sepOy^j  under  the  command  of  an 
ensign*,  escorting £ve  hundred  bullocks,  twenty-four  carts,  and 
two  thousand  coolies  f  loaded  with  provisions,  moved  on  the  6th 
of  June  to  the  skirts  6f  the  hills,  a '  detachment  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  poligars  there  joined  them^  tttid  by  forced  marches 

tlie  whole  was  deposited  in  Vellore  before!  the  itnovement  wf^ 

« 

suspected  by  Hyder.  But  the  feeble  escort  of  this  most  oppor- 
tune relief  was  intercepted  in  its  return,  and  cotnpelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion. 

'*  •  Burn. 

.  f  Men  who  make  it  a  trade  to  cany  loads  on  thar  heads,  or  to  perform  ttdmaxj 
labour. 
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'    The  importaiM^  already  described  of  acquiring  the  fort  of  Ne-  CHAP, 
gapatam^  as  a  depot  for  the  future  operations  of  the  French^  in- 


duced Adpiiral  Suffi:ein  to  avtdl  himsdf  of  the  .earliest  possible  * 

opportunity  for  attempting  that  enterprize ;  and  Admiral  Sir  K 
Hughes  on  the  first  intelligence  of  his  being  anchored  in  that  vi- 
cinity sailed  firQm  Madras  to  prevent  its  execution.  The  number  July  6. 
of  ^  ships  engaged  in  the  naval  action  which  ensued  were  on  each 
mde  precisely  equa},  with  a  small  superiority  in  favour  of  the  £ng-  . 
lish  in  the  number  of  guns  1^^  but  like  all  the  encounters  which 
^occurred  between  these  distinguished  officers,  it  terminated  with- 
^mt  a  capture,  but  not  without  results^  for  the  French  were  in 
oonsequehce,  avowedly. comp^ed  to  abandon  f  the  design  of  at- 
't^mpting  Negapatam,  which  the  Government  of  Madras,  with  a 
more  than  dpubtiid  policy,  ordered  to  be  destroyed  in  the  fol- 
'lowing  J^uary,  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  with- 
out his  sanction.  Th^  next  object  of  Admiral  Hughes,  was  the 
revict^alling  of  Trincomalee,but  in  this  purpose  he  was  anticipated 
by  the  activity  of  Monsieur  Sufirein,  who  after  receiving  at  an 
appointed  rendezvous  off  Ceylon,  a  reinforcement  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  afirigate,  and  ei^t  transports  full  of  troops,  aware  of 
tlie  probability  of  the  early  arrivd  of  the  English  fleet,  suddenly 
appeared  before  Trincomalee,  landed  two  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  and  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour  as  to  induce  the 
conuonandant  to  surrender  at  a  much  earlier  period  thim  had  been  ^"g*  ^^« 
anticipated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Suffrein  had  scarcely  occupied 
the  forts  with  the  garrison  intended  for  their   defence,   when 

♦  Fr^ich  diips        -         11        -        706  guns. 
English  Oitto       -         ^^    .    "        732  ditto, 
f  Histoire  de  la  derniere  guerre. 
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CHAP,  a  Signal  was  QHide  aMnouncuig  the  appearance  of  the  hostile 

'  fleet     The  English  were  prevented  from  descrying  their  op^ 

*'^**"   nents,  by  the  back  ground  of  the  land  intercepting  the  1^^ 

Sept  2.  o£  the  horizon,  while  through  the  same  li^t  theirs  own  shtpi 

formed  opaque  objects  distinctly  visible  to  the  French  * ;  they  ao- 

cordingly  stood  on  with  easy  sail  during  the  nighti  and  in  tb» 

mcMTning  had  the  iportification  to  see  the  ^rendL  colours  flying 

on  shore  as  weU  a&  in  the  anchorage.  .  Durii^  the  intenod  sinee 

the  last  pombatf  the  French  force  had  been  augmented  to  fifteen 

ships  of  the  lioe^.^hMe  the  English  was  no  more  tk^  tweh^i 

s.  an  acticm.  notwitfastandiiig  eosiied,  which  terminated  as  be£m)» 

without  capture,  and  the  fleeta  xes^tively  i^etumed  to  -Cuddafefe 

and  to  ,14^^  i  ^^  Fr€[nch  to^dcfKisU;  at  the  ibrmer.  place  the 

.military  jM^ores,  and .  ixoopB  received  in  the  trani^p<Hrt^  and/  the 

iii^idi.  to  concert  measures  preparatory  to  their  dcpartve  ;to 

refit  at  Bombay*,    J3at  it.is  iMKOthy  of  particular  remaric,  that 

the  port  of  Trincomale^   considered  and  contested  by  lxrt;h 

;nations  ;as  th^  key  of  ^  thein  naval  and  military  qpemtionsj^ 

,tbe  bay  of  Bengal,  ^ndither coast  of  C^romande^  was  Jbumiito 

^b^  so  utterly  destitute  of  eveify  resource^  that  •  Admiral  Soffivin 

,w|i^  under  the  Ui^cei^ity  of  seeking  at  Acheen,  in  ^tte  ishmdilcif 

*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  terms  in  ordinary  use^  to  describe  these  ^p^^ 
nomena  so  fioniliar  to  every  person  who  has  made  a  voyage.  A  seaman  would  say^ 
^t^.the  JE'rench  fleet^was  mn^visible^  because  it  ^Mmder  the  land.  If'HiittJbbldt's 
,  terms  were  in  fiuniiiar  use^  they  would  be  suffip^itly  expresnve.  He  <^ia]ti)^gf||hes 
'  between  distant  objects  seen  in  a  positive  and  in  a  nq;ative  manner.  In  the  first 
icase^  die'K^  ifs!  refleeted  ^frotn  the  object;  in  the  second,  the  object  intercepts  die 
light  Ao^pr^ii^to  this  distiaotion,  the  English  Qeet  was  seen  by  the  FreiKpb  j||»a 
negative  manner :  and  in  conformity  to  Humbpldf  s  doctrine  and  observations,  a 
biuch  n^ar^  approach  was  necessary  before  the  ^Vebch  fleet  could  be  seen  in  a 
posit^ye i9fau3^.  ,^    i-,  -.   ■      ''.=   :•'•:'-!     )\\\     ^^      :•*    i 
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Sumatra,  in  the  port  of  an^  ancmlisrad  chief,  those  aids  daring  CHAP. 

A.JLXV* 


the  'monsoon,  which  a  conquest  of  reputed  importance  achieved 

iiat  that  fiipecial  purpose  was  found  unfit  to  supply.     Whether  in 

^addition  to  these,  well  known  defects.  Monsieur  Suffrein  may  hare 

been  influenced  in  his  choice  of  Acheen,  by  bating  previously 

cmade  it  the  rendezvous  of  the  Pourvoyeuse  frigate  laden  with 

^teids^wood  ftom  Pegue,  and  a  store-ship  from  the  Isle  of  France 

which  joined  him  there,  the  Fraich  author  does  not  enable  us 

nto  determine.    Hie  Annual  Raster  of  that  year  has  fallen  into 

the  »ror  (apparently  derived  from  the  piril>lic^  liecotds)  of  sup- 

.posing  Monsieur  Suffrein  to  have  winter^  at  Trihcdmalee,  but 

the  very  accurate  audic^  of  HkUnre  de  la  ^miere  guerre^  vrho 

B|ipear8  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  ia  naval  oficer 

eerving  under  that  admiral,  not  only  places  the  fact  beyond 

doubt,  but  enables  iK(  to  state  the  singular  coincidence  of  Mon- 

iieur  Sufirein  having  sailed  hem  Cuddidore  in  Mr  weather  on 

the  15th  df  October^  the  same  day  that  the  Bnglish  fleet  was 

^driven  in  the  utmost  danger  £lmB  the  roadisi  at  Madras  by  a 

hdhrioiBiej  which^  as  usual,  soon  changing  its  direction,  strewed 

tl^i  shore  for  several  miles  with  the  wreck  6f  country  ships,  and 

tht  Akad  bodies  of  their  m«finers ;  a  loss  the  more  afllicdng 

from  their  containing  a  store  of  grain  intended  to  avert  the 

im|>ending  famine. 

1 ,  illie  hope  of  each  army  had  for  several  months  been  incessantly 
iind  anxiously  fixed  on  the  consequences  of  each  succecfsive  naval 
copfibat,  and  die  indecision,  of  each  result  necessarily  extended  its 
influence  to  the  military  operations.  Hie  views  of  Hyder  weore 
chieiiy  directed  to  his  distant  detachmejutS;  on  the  western 
hills    of:  the  peninsula  and  in  Malabar,  and  to  some  ineffi- 
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CHAP,  cient  operations  in  Tanjour^  which  were  defeated  with  vsary 
'  inferior  means  by  the  distinguished  energy  and  perseveraoce  of 

Colonel  Nixon.  Positive  orders,  as  well  as  insufficient  strength, 
icept  the  French  on  the  defensive,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  estimat- 
ing the  united  force  opposed  to  him  in  Goromandel  at  higher 
numbers  than  their  actual  amount,  gave  to  his  movementsa  more 
cautious  and  defensive  character  than  he  might  possibly  have 
adopted,  had  his  intelligence  been  more  correct  After,  how-* 
evet,  deporting  in  Vellore^  in  the  month  of  August,  a  sufficienejr 
of  provisions  to  last  until  the  1st  of  March,  178S  ;  and  accom^ 
plishing  that  object  without  the  slightest  molestation  from  the 
enemy,  he  was  induced,  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  interval  between  the  two  last  naval  actions^ 
and  the  absence  of  both  fleets  from  the  coast,  to  concert  the 
means  of  attempting  the  re-capture  of  Cuddalore^  if  on  approach^ 
ihg  that  place  he  should  find  the  aspect  of  afl&irs  and  of  the 
bpposing  force  to  be  favourable  to  the  enterprize*  The  absence 
of  the  fleets  affi>rded  the  advantage  of  embarking  at  Madras  on 
transports  escorted  by  a  frigate  left  for  that  special  purpose,  the 
requiske  military  stores  and  battering  train  j  but  the  precarious 
nature  of  naval  co-operation  was  never  more  manifest  than  'on 
Sept  6.  this  occasion.  On  arriving  on  the  high  ground  dwve  Pondi- 
cherry,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  ships  expected  to  be 
there  waiting  his  arrival,  were  still  invisible.  The  insufficient 
n,  store  of  provisions  with  the  army,  rendered  him  dependent  on 
their  arrival,  and  ultimately  compelled  him  to  return  to  Madras 
without  an  effi)rt,  having  first  however  ascertained  that  Trinco- 
malee  had  fallen  ;  that  Admind  Sur  £.  Hughes  had  returned  to 
Madras  after  the  action  of  the  3d  of  Sqf>tember, :  and  thiU;  all 
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hope  of  attacking  Cuddalore  must  for  the  present  be  suspended^  CHAP* 
l%iis  mortification  was  farther  aggravated,  on  the  return  of  Sir  ' 

Eyre  Cooie  to  Madras,  by  learning  that  the  transports  had  arriv-^  ' 
ed  at  Pondicherry  oil  the  day  succeeding  the  departure  of  Uie 
army,  a  disappointment  eventually  fortunate  in  its  ooDsequences, 
as  from  the  unexpected  return  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cuddalore, 
the  English  expedition,  if  more  successful  in  its  early  combina* 
tions,  must  have  terminated  in  failure  and  considerable  loss. 

"Hie  i^ips  of  the  English  fleet  had  kept  the  s^a  during  the 
monsoon  of  1781,  and  from  die  injuries  sustained  through  the 
want  of  periodic^  repair,  and  from  four  subsequent  general 
actions,  were  in  so  d^ective  a  state,  as  to  render  their  refithient 
at  Bombay  indispenslble  in  the  opinion  of  their  comniaiider-m- 
chief.  Lord  Macartney,  justly  apprehensive  for  even  the  safety 
Qf£  Madras,  if  the  hostile  fleet  should  winter  at  T^incomalee,  and 
be  thus  on  the  spot,  not  only  to  c6^&Bie  with  tlie  expected 
array  under  Monsieur  Bussyj  but  to  intercept  the  supplies  x>f 
grain  from  Bengal,  which  constituted  the  ^ole  hc^e  of  averting 
th^  miseries  of  famine  at  Madras,  solicited  the  admiral,  in 
several  successive  conferences,  to  risk  the  Engli^  fleets  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  a  decisive  attempt  to  reduce  Cuddalore,  and 
thus  decide  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Bussy ;  and 
his  Lordship  ineffectually,  and  somewhat  indecorously,  con- 
tinued to  press  this  measufje,  and  to  animadvert  on  the  refusal 
after  the  admiral  had  more  than  once  declared  his  professional 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  repairing  *  to  Bombay. 
Si*  Edward  Hughes  accordingly  sailed,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
Bdmb&y  on  the  15th  of  October:  about  twelve  days  after  his 
departmr^  ia  respectable  and  long  expected  mnamieat  from 
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CHAP.  Englsndy  under  Sir  ]El.  BidcertoDi  andiored  in  tke  roads:  the 

*  ships,  of  course,  proceeded  to  form  a  junction  with  their  oomr 

1782 

mander^in-diief  at  Bombay,  after  havmg  landed  at  Madras  the 

troops  intended  to  reinforce  the  army  at  that  pcesidency. 

I>uring  this  campaign  some  advances  to  negotiation  through 
Cok>nel  Brathwaite  a  prisoner  in  Hyder's  camp,  were  no  other-< 
wise  remarkable  than  in  assuming  as  the  grounds  of  the  present 
war,  the  fraud  practised  by  Mahommed  Ali  on  tlie  state  <^  My- 
soor,  in  1752,  without  noticing  the  treaty  of  1769,  which  tetttii- 
nated  all  preceding  differetiM^es :  these  advances  were  followed  l^ 
the  mbsion  of  an  envoy  to  the  En^sh  camp,  charged  with  no 
definite  proposals,  and  instructed  merely  to  feel  the  dispositioiia 
and  probable  demands  of  that  nation  upon  Hy>der,  in  the  event  of 
hb  finding  it  e[xpedietit  to  abandon  his  French  allies ;  and  the 
dissensions  among  the  English  aiiithorities  were  in  no  case  moref 
prominent,  than  in  Sir  Eyre  Coca's  declining  to  satisfy  the 
official  enquiries  of  Lord  Macartney  wkh  regard  to  the  nature  of 
these  communications*  : 

I  The  praise  of  friends  and  enemies  extorted'  by  theeminent  ta- 
lents and  unrivalled  enecgy  of  Monsieur  Suffirmn,  was  tarnished  in 
the  course  of  these  operaticms,  by  an  occurrence  which  tnust  leave 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  memcnry  o£  that  distinguished  officer. 
He  had  proposed  to  the  English  Government,  through  Monsieur 
du  Chemin,  commandant  of  the  troops,  a  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners;  the  dissensions  of  the  time  held  Lord  Macartney  to 
theetiquette  of  referring  the  proposition^  to  the  commander* 
in-chieC  then  absent  with  the  army ;  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  on  re- 
ceiving the  referent,  expressed  his  ready  concurrence ;  dedbeing 
howiSver  to  include  in  the  exchai^,  the  English  prisoners  ii(( 
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ihe  cudtody  of  Hyder,  m  a  member  of  the  allied  hoisrtile  force*  CMAP. 

.  XXIV. 

to  which  he  was  actually  opposed ;  which  conditions  seem  to  V 

ha^e  been  rejected  by  Monsieur  Suffrein.  Hostile  operations  ^ 
irendered  the  communications  extremely  precarious,  and  those 
s^U^iu^  to  the  subject  of  the  exchange  could  not  have  been 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  flag  oftruce,  as  the  first 
letter  of  Monsieur  Du  Chemin  to  Lord  Macartney,  on  that  sub- 
ject, appears  never  to  have  reached  its  destination,  and  others 
may  have  shared  a  similar  &te.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  Monsieur  Suffrein,  shortly  before  his  depar- 
^UTQ'  from  Cuddalore,  on  the  1st  of  August,  caused  his  English 
prisoners  to  be  delivered  to  Hyder  ^,  by  whom  they  were  march* 
f^y  cb«uied  two  and  two  together,  to  Mysoor :  that  Monsieur 
Mottd,  the  intendant,  and  several  respectable  officers  and  inha- 
bitants of  Pondicherry,  distinctly  announced  to  Monsieur  Suf- 
frein, and  earnestly  deprecated,  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which 
these  unhappy  prisoners  were  destined ;  and  that  this  Admiral 
defended  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  his  having  declared  to 
the  English  Admiral,  ^^  that  if  no  exchange  took  place  he  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  his  prisoners  in  one  of  Hyder's  forts,*'  or  in 
language  more  correctly  describing  the  state  of  the  fact,  that  he 
would  transfer  them  to  the  custody  of  that  ally,  whose  prisoners 
he  refused  to  include  in  the  exchange :  but  it  is  on  far  other 
grounds,  than  a  questionable  construction  of  the  customary  laws 
of  war,  among  civilized  nations,  or  the  imputation  of  political 
error,  or  even  the  reciprocal  accusation  of  diplomatic  subter- 
fuge, that  the  whole  civilized  world  must  unite  in  its  abhorrence, 

'^  They  were  landed  at  Cuddalore  on  the  30th  Jun^  and  commenced  theirraarch 
as^j^ri^oners  on  the  12^  August 
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CHAP,  of  delivering  to  the  enstody  of  a  barbarian,  notorious  fi»r  his 

XXIV 
——I  contempt  of  those  laws,  prisoners  of  war  entitled  to  honoiuraUe 

^78*^   treatment  from  an  honourable  enemy. 

The  daily  declining  health  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  had  compelled 
him,  before  his  return  from  the  southward,  to  commit  the  com« 
mand  of  the  army  to  the  next  in  seniority  of  His  Majesty's,  as 
well  as  the  Company's  troops,  Major*-6eneral  Stuart*  ;  and  in 
compliance  with  medical  advice,  he  embarked  for  the  benefit  of 
the '  sea  air,  and  proceeded  to  Bengal.  The  hostile  fleets  win- 
tered in  the  ports  already  noticed  j  the  English  army  cantoned 
for  the  rains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  the  French  in 
Cuddalore  and  its  vicinity,  and  Hyder  selected  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, an  elevated  ground  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river  Poni,  abcmt 
sixteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  Arcot. 

*  The  aame  officer  who  had  lost  a  I^  in  the  batde  of  PdUffikMxr. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Affairs  of  Malabar  —  since  the  defeat  and  destruction  qfthe  besieging  arm/ 
at  TelUcherry  —  Itedtu:tion  qf  Calicut  —  Arrival  qf  Colonel  Htmber- 
stone  —  lands  and  assumes  the  command  —  dtfeats  Hyder^s  corps 
under  Muckdoom  AH — Plan  for  the  attack  of  Palgautcherry  —  Loss 
qf  his  stores  —  Moves  to  Paniani —  Mysoreans  rally  ^^^  Second  dtfeat 

—  Colonel  Humberstone  mwes  for  better  caver  to  Calicut^'^his  mea- 
sures contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Government  qf  Bombay  —  and  qf  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  —  The  latter j  however,  disappointed,  directs  Colonel  Hum^ 
hersUme  to  remain  under  the  orders  qf  Bombay  —  and  recommends  a 
concentrated  effort — Before  the  communication  qf  these  views,  was 
again  in  motion  against  Palgaut — Extreme  peril  qf  the  attempt  ^^ 
Driven  back  to  Paniani  with  precipitation,  by  Tippoo  and  Lally  —  Ar- 
rival qf  Colonel  Macleod — Grcumstances  which  led  to  Ms  attack-^  Co* 
Iqnel  Macleod  strengthens  his  position  at  Paniani  —  Tippoo  attacks  it  — - 
is  repulsed  —  retires  to  await  the  arrival  qf  his  heavy  guns  —  disap- 
pears in  consequence  qf  the  death  qf  Hyder-^  Interesting  circumstances 
attending  that  event —  Concealment  of  his  death  —  His  army  marchet 
towards  the  point  qf  Tippoo* s  approach  —  Tippoo* s  first  measures  — 

,  for  Malabar —  New  Governor  qf  Seringapatam  —  arrives  in  camp  — 
Succession  acknowledged  —  Resources  to  which  he  succeeded  —  French 
connerion —  Tippoo  obliged  to  depart  to  the  West,  before  the  arrival  of 
Bussy  —  Dissensions  in  Madras,  consequent  on  Hyder^s  death  —  Am^ 
madversions  if  Mr.  Hastings  —  Madras  army  at  length  takes  the  field 

—  Lord  Macartney  assumes  the  direction  qf  military  measures  —  their 
character  —  General  Stuart's  conduct  —  Demolition  qf  CarangoJy  and 
Wandewash  —  Qffers  battle  to  the  French  and  Mysoreans -^  Revktuab 
Vellore  —  Change  qf  opinion  qmsequent  on  the  departure  (f  Tippoo  — 
Suffirein^s  early  appearance  in  the  upper  part  (f  the  bay  qf  Bengal, 
IJSS-^  rendezvous  with  Bussy  at  Trifwomalee  —  lands  him  and  his 
troops  at  Cuddahre  — Ids  grievous  disappointment  at  Hhe  departure  qf 
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21ppoo  —  EngUsh  march  far  the  siege,  qf  Cuddalore —  Sir  Et^e  Coote 
embarks  at  JSbngal  —  chased  —  agitation  —  and  death  —  Review  qjf 
his  miUtary  character. 

CHAP.  The  operations  in  Coromandel,  during  the  year  1782,.  deeply 
XXV. 
-s-5==s!  important  in  their  aspect,  but  inconsequent  in  their  effects,  have 

1782.  jj^^  described  without  much  reference  to  cotemporary  events  in 

Malabar,  in  order  that  we  may  resume,  with  greater  perspicuity, 

the  narrative  of  occurrences  on  that  coast,  subsequent  to  the  reljief 

of  Tellicherry,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Mysorean  army  under 

Sirdar  Khftn,  in  January  1 782. 

That  event  had  been  followed  by  the  early  reduction  of  Calicul;, 

and  by  the  arrival  at  that  place  from  Bombay  of  a  portion  of  th^ 

armament  originally  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Me^ 

dows,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Hum- 

berstone,  who  states  the  force  jbo  be  now  ^^  so  scattered  and 

dispersed,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  it  can   ever  be  assembled, 

and  so  diminished  in  numbers,  from  disorders  incident  to  a  long 

voyage ;  that  were  it  assembled,  it  would  not,  without  reinforce-* 

ment,  be  equal  to  the  plan  proposed  for   it  ;*'  which  appears  to 

have  been  a  conjunct  operation  with  Sir  Edward  Hughes's  squa^ 

dron,  against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon.     The  naval  and 

military  officers   commanding  this  portion  of  the  armament, 

having  received  the  communication  from  Mr.  Sullivan  which  I199 

been  described,  and  deeming  the  attempt  to  reach  the  opposite 

coast,  while  the  French  were  understood  to  have  the  superiority 

at  sea,  as  a  precarious  undertaking,  determined  that  the  troops 

should  be  landed  at  Calicut,  in  aid  of  the  proposed  diversion, 

and  that  the  ships  should  return  to  Bonibay,  in  furtherance  of 

the  same  design.     Colonel  Humberstone,  as  senior  officer,,  as- 
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suimed  also  the  command  of  th6  troops  which  had  hitherto  served  CHAR 

/    •  *     .  /      ---  ......       XXV. 

under  Major  Abington,  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Nairs,  ^" 

anxious  to  emerge  from  a  long  and  cruel  subjugation,  he  moved  '^ 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  and  close  to  Tricalore, 
came  in  contact  with  Hyder's  detachment  under  Muckdooni  Ali,  Apr.  7. 
already  adverted  to.  *  That  officer,  confident  in  superior  num« 
bers,  estimiated  at  seven  thousand,  waited  the  result  of  an 
action,  in  a  strong  but  most  injudicious  position,  with  a  deep 
and  difficult  river  in  the  rear  of  his  right :  from  this  position  he 
was  dislodged,  and  the  retreat  by  the  left  being  interrupted  by  a 
judicious  movement  of  the  English  troops,  a  large  portion  of 
the  Mysorean  right  was  driven  into  the  river,  with  a  loss  in 
killed  alone,  estimated  by  Colonel  Humberstone,  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men  ;  and  among  that  number.  Muck- 
doom  Ali,  their  commander :  200  prisoners,  and  150  horses  were 
seciired;  and  the  total  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
may  thus  be  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  men,  while  that 
of  the  English  was  inconsiderable* 

G>l6nel  Humberstone  followed  the  route  of  the  fugitives  as 
far  aa  Andicota,  but  finding  pursuit  imavailing,  he  resumed  his 
plan  of  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Palgautcherry,  by  the  river 
Paniatii,  which  passing  near  to  that  fort,  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  at  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  river,  distant 
about  sixty  miles ;  and  is  navigable  for  boats  to  distances  fiuc^ 
tuating  with  the  season,  but  sometimes  fi>r  30  miles.  While 
moving  southward  for  that  purpose,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  boats  which  conveyed  his  stores,  a  violent  gale  of  wind,        17. 
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CHAP,  attended  with  fivb   days   incessant  r)ain,  dispersed  the  boatSf 

XXV, 
._.       spoiled  thej  provisions,  and  damaged  the  ammunition  ;  and  the 

^^  soldiers  from  exposure  to  the  indemency  of  the  season  be^ 
coming  sickly,  he  was  induced,  as  soon  as  the  violatice  of  the 
weather  would  allow,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  towns  of  Tanoor, 
and  Paniani.  During  these  events,  the  Mysoreans  rallied  at 
Ramgerry,  a  place  situated  about  half  way  from  the  coast  to 
Palgautcherry,  whence  detachments  of  cavalry  were  advanced 
for  the  usual  purposes  of  annoyance.  Colonel  Humberstone, 
being  himself  seriously  indisposed,  directed  Major  Campbell 
in  an  interval  of  fair  weather,  to  advance  towards  the  enemy » 

May  18.  who  again  waited  the  attack  in  an  injudicious  position,  and 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  guns.  Experience  of  the 
nature  of  the  season  already  commenced,  compelled  Colonel 
Humberstone  to  seek  for  better  cover  to  shelter  his  troops 
during  the  monsoon,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  favour- 
able interval  to  return  to  Calicut,  after  a  short  course  of  oper- 
ations, highly  creditable  to  his  energies  as  an  executive  military 
officer,  but  founded  on  views  neither  sufficiently  matured  nor 
combined  by  the  Governments  who  were  to  supply  the  meaois 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  service,  and  finally  under- 
taken at  an  improper  season. 

In  contemplating  the  policy  of  such  diversions,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  were  wisely  of  opinion,  that  no  middle  course 
was  expedient  between  measures  purely  defensive  on  that  coast, 
and  an  armament  capable  not  only  of  penetrating  into  the 
interior,  but  maintaining  its  communications.  Previously  to  the 
departure  of  Colonel  Humberstone  from  Bombay,  the  Govern- 
ment had  distinctly  objected  to  a  project  which  he  had  suggested 
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for  employing  the  troops  under  bis  command  in  the  redaction  of  CHAP. 
'Mangalore  or  Cochin^  and  urged  his  proceeding  to  Madras  where 


the  reinforcement  was  expected.  The  operations  which  have  '  * 
been  described  are  therefore  to  be  viewed  as  resulting  from  a 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  and  not  the  effect  of  digested 
measures,  for  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  see  that  the 
Qombinations  which  might  have  rendered  them  safe  and  efficient 
were  never  practically  adopted.  On  receiving  intelligence  how- 
ever of  his  landing  at  Calicut  and  sending  back  the  ships, 
although  the  Government  of  Bombay  state  this  determination 
to  have  "disconcerted  their  measures,"  they  nevertheless  re- 
solved *^  to  take  the  proper  means  to  assist  him ;"  afterwards 
Ijowever  expressing  their  regret  that  "  while  General  Coote  is  July  2. 
in .  want  of  every  European  we  can  collect,  as  appears  by  the 
Madras  letter  received  the  13th  ultimo,  the  force  under  Colonel 
Humberstone  should  be  shut  up  at  Calicut  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  many  necessary  articles  j  in  no  situation  to  rendw  any  ser- 
vice to  the  public  ;  and  out  of  the  reach  of  support  or  supply 
from  hence  at  this  season  of  the  year.'* 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  however,  judiciously  converting  his  own  dis- 
appointment with  regard  to  this  reinforcement,  into  the  means  of 
effiscting  a  seoire  diversion,  placed  Colonel  Humberstone  under 
the  orders  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  recommending  to 
them  such  a  concentrated  and  powerful  attack  on  Hyder's  western 
possessions,  as  should  have  the  effect  of  compelling  him  to  return 
for  their  defence,  and  thus  leave  his  French  allies  in  Coromandel 
to  their  own  separate  resources.  Before,  however,  these  mea^ 
sures  could  be  matured,  or  the  season  could  admit  of  conveying 
to  Colonel  Humbei^stone  the  requisite  orders  for  his  guidance^ 
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CHAP.  thaC  officer  was  again  in  motion  for  tbe  proaecution  of  his  bridal 
*  design.     The  river  Paniani  afibrded  conveyance  for  his  stcQres,  as 

^  far  as  the  post  of  Tirtalla  30  miles  inland,  and  he  soon  afterwards 
j^^pt,  21*  obtained  possession  of  Ramgerry^  a  place  of  some  capability  fiye 
28.  miles  farther  up  the  river.  Fortunately  the  extreme  peril  of  the 
expedition  was  here  tempered  by  the  consequences  of  local  inex- 
p^ience,  and  apparently  inadequate  means  of  communicatiOQ 
with  the  natives;  he  describes  himself  to  be  ^^  ignorant  of  the 
road  and  situation  of  the  country,  and  could  place  little  de- 
pendence on  the  information  of  the  Nairs/*  natives  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  deeply  interested  in  his  success:  he 
consequently  determined  to  leave  under  the  protection  of  a 
battalion  of  sepoys  at  Ramgerry,  the  whole  of  his  battering 

Oct  11.  train  and  heavy  equipments,  and  marched  with  six  six-poundacs^ 
two  one-pounderS).  and  the  remainder  of  his  jforce  *^  to  recon- 
nokre  the  country  and  fortress  of  Falgautcherry,  before  be 
18.  should  undertake  to  attack  it/'  The  remains  of  the  My** 
sbrean  troops  appeared  to  make  a  stand  in  a  position  not 
far  from  the  place,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  easily 
dislodged,  and  letreated  into  the  fort  The  Colonel  proceeded 
under  cover  of  his  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  southarai  mid 
western  works ;  he  moved  on  the  ensuing  day  to  the  northwai^ 
of  the  fort,  and  f^er  finding  by  a  complete  examination,  that  it 
was  ^  every  where  much  stronger  than  he  had  reason  to  appie- 
21.  iMpd,''  he  returned  to  his  first  ground  to  the  westward  of  the 
placet  but  in  this  movement,  a  judicious  and  well-timed  sortie 
produced  the  loss  of  nearly  the  wbK>le  oi  his  provisions,  and-ibe 
discomfiture  <^  all  his  Nairs,  who  seem  to  have  gone  off  in  a 
panic,  in  consequ^ice  of  bemg  attacked  ia  a  morass  during  & 
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thidL  fog.     On  the  ensmng  day  he  fell  back  to  a  little  place  CHAP, 
named  Mahgaricota^  eight  miles  distant,  Where  he  had  lefb:some  ' 

provisions.     An  attack  in  force  upon  his  rear  repelled  with  judg-   ^ '  ^*' 
ment  and  spirit,  was  of  less  importance  than  the  distress  sus-^     Oct: 
tained  by  rains,  which  fell  from  the  21st  to  the  24th,  with  as      24. 
great  violence,  as  during  ahy  period  of  the  monsoon,  and  rmi- 
d(^ed^  ihipassable^  for  several  hours,  a  ]^vulet  in  his  rear.     It  ap- 
jpfeitrs  by  letters,  not  officially  recorded,  that  on  the  10th  NoV.  he     Nov. 
deceived  at  Manguricota,  orders  from  Bombay  to  return  to  the 
feoast  r  he  commenced  his  march  for  that  purpose  on  the  12th.       12. 
On  th el 4th,  he  was  at  Ramgerry,  about  half  way  from  Palgaut      i*. 
to  th6  coast.  A  chMm  occurs  in  the  materials  which  the*  puUic 
lecords  aflftwxl  from  the  80th  of  Oct6ber  till  tbef  19th  of  Novem-      w- 
ber,  when' G>lonel  Macleod,  who  had  been  sent  hy  ^  Eyre 
CoGtk  to  assume  the  command,  landed  at  Pahiani^  *  ^^  On  the 
40th^  Colonel.  Humb^stone  f,  with  his  whole  force  camiB  in,      20. 
having  made  a  rapid  retreat  before  Tippoo  and  Lally,  wha  fol* 
lowed  hitn  by  forced  marches  with  a  v^ry  superior  force  ;'*  the 
*  last  march  being  from  Tirtalla  80  miles.     The  public  dispatches 
^  are  silent  with  regard  to  his  numbers^  and  the  Atte  of  the  batter- 
ing train ;  but  the  circumstances  iwfaidii  led  to  this  attack  are 
better  ascertained.  ^    ' 

^  Afler  the  defeat  of  Muckdoom  Ali,  Hyder  had  made  all  the 
irequiske  arrangements  for  endeavouring  to  tepm  that  mkk 
^rtune  as.soon  as  the  season  should  permit  Tip(>oo's  usyial 
command,  including  the  corps  of  Monsieur  Lally,  had  been 
f^inforced  and  improved,  and  towiUrds  the  dose  of  the  rains  in 

^  The  intermediate  dates  are  derived  from  unofficial  letters, 
f  Letter  fron  Cokmel  MacleiOcI^  ^dth  Novtoiber-  '   ^ 
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CHAP*  MalabaTi  afl^ted  tb  be  tiiedttathiff  soxae  l^w  In  tfafe  netdlibDuiv 
XXV.  '  ^    '•  ^ 

*  hood  of  Trichinopoly,  in  order  thatwhea  the  state  of  the  seafiooE 

^^^*   aod  of  the  roads  should  be  reported  fiivoofable,  and  ehoYe  all 

^    when  Colonel  Humberstone  should  hdve  advanced  a  jraffident 

distance  from  the  coast,  Tippoo  might  be  enabledy  by  a  few 

forced  marches  to  come  unexpectedly  upon  him.  The  receipt  of 

orders  from  Bombay  for  his  returh  to  the  coast,  consideiped  by 

himself  as  a  public  misfcnrtune,  may  be  deemed  the  efficient 

cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 

Ttppoo  commence    his    forced    march  from  the  vicinity  o£ 

Caroor,  in  the  confidence  of  finding  Ccdomel  Humberstone  at 

Mangaricoia,    advancing  his  stcnres  for  the  siege  of  Falgauti 

Tippoo  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  16th  ^,  w^en  his 

enemy  had  receded  to  Ramgerry:  it  was  not  however 'untU  the 

ISth,  at  nigbt^  that  he  had  any  intelligence  which  satisfied  hihl 

of  the  necessity  of  r^reat   at  four  o'doc^  on  ilie  ensiling 

morning;  but  from  an  official  neglect  to  send  the  (Mrder  to^  a 

picguet  of  one  himdred  and  My  men,  iltationed.at  the  extras 

ordinary  distance  of  three  miles,  five  hours  were  lost ;  incessantly 

harrassefd  and  cannonaded  throughout  the  days  he  attempted^ 

tirithout  success,  to  pursile  his  route  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

river,  which  was  not  fordable,  but  found  himsdf  stof^ed  by 

impenetrable  swamps.     The  eady  part  of  the  night  was  passed 

in  anxious  search  for  a  practicable  ford,  and  at  length  one  was 

found  so  deep  as  to  take  ordinary  men  to  the  chin ;  yet  by 

dinging  together  in  silehce,  the  tall  assisting  the  jshort,  die 

whole  got  across  witliout  the  loss  of  a  mim.    Tippoo,  supposing 

*  The  dates  are  givffi  oa  the  anthcmty  mentioned  inthe  preceding  page,  and  do 
not  exactly  correspond  with  thpte  irf'JlfbfiotrY  ^^^ 
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^e  river  to  be  every  wttere  implEMsable^  employed  tfae  pight  iA  CHAP, 
making  dispositioiis  fi>r  destroying  his  ^lemy  in  the  share  in  whidii 


he  supposed  him  to  be  entrapped ;  but  by  day-light  on  the  20th  the    " 
detachment  bad  performed  the  largest  portion  of  the  march,  and 
was  only  overtaken  within  two  miles  of  Faniani.     Hie  hope  of 
intercepting  him  was  thus  frustrated  by  an.  unexpected  ev^mt, 
but  TippoQ  determined  to  persevere  in  the  attadc. 
.    Colonel  Madeod,  on  examining  his  position  at  Paniani,  began 
to  strengthen  it  by  some  field  works,  and  on  the  25th  attehipted  Nov.  25^ 
to  surprise  Tip^KX>'8  camp  by  night,  an  enterprise  irom  which 
he  desisted,  on  forcing  a  picquet,  and  discovering  regular  military 
arrangements  and  a  strong  position.     On  the  morning  of  the 
90tfa,  before  day,  the  field  works  b^ing  still  unfinished,  Tippck>        29. 
rttempted  the  strong,  bat  weakly  becupied  positidfi  of  tDolone) 
Macleod,  by  a  well  designed  attack  in  four  columns,  one  of 
them:  headed  by  Lally'a  corpse    but  such  was  die  vigilance, 
discipline,  and'enei^  6(  the  English  troops,  that  tiie  more 
advanced  picquets  were  meitely  driven  ih  on  the  outposts,  not 
<Mka  of  which  Was  actually  forced,  support  to  the  mo^  vulnerable 
having  been  skilfully  provided,    and  Monsieur  Lally's  corps 
haTdng  fortui^tely  been  met  by  the  strongest,    eiElch  column, 
before  it  could  pen^;rate  farther,  was  impetuously  chargekl  With 
the  bayonet    l^e  errors  incident  to  operations  by  night  divided 
the  columns,  but  die  I^glic^  tactic  was  uniform.     A  sin^^ 
company  of  Europeans  did  not  he^tate  to  charge  with  thii 
bayonet  a  column  of  whatever  weight,   without  knowing  di 
calculating  numbers.    Monsieur  LaUy^a  dispositions  were  ^cel* 
leiit  if  the  quality, of  the  troops  had  bef^n  equal,  a  pretiension 
which  could  only  be  claimed  by  a  portion  of  oile  ccdumn  out  of 
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CHAP,  the  four,  and  the  attempt  ended  in  total  discomfiture  and  con- 

.  fasion,   the  Mysoreans  leaving  on  the  field  two  hundred  men 

'  killed,  ^nd  carrying  ofi^  about  a  thousand  wounded:  the  loss 
of  the  English  was  forty-one  Europeans,  and  forty-seven  sepoys 
killed  and  wounded,  including  eight  oflScers. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  proceeding  with  his  squadron  from  Madras 

No¥.  30.  to  Bombay,  came  in  sight  of  the  place  on  the  ensuing  day  ;  and 
on  learning  the  circumstances  in  which  the  troops  were  placed, 
offered  to  Colonel  Macleod  the  alternative  of  receiving  them  oa 
board,  or  reinforcing  him  with  450  Europeans.  He  adopted  the 
latter,  fi-om  considering  that  while  Tippoo  should  remain  in  hia 
firont,  the  small  body  under  his  command  could  not  be  better 
employed,  than  in  occupying  the  attention  of  so  large  a  portioa 
of  the  enemy's  army ;  and  that  while  at  Paniani,  he  was  equally; 
prepared  as  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  to  embark  and  join 
the  concentrated  force  which  he  knew  to  be  preiparing  at  Bom^ 
bay*  The  return  furnished  by  Colonel  Macleod,  to  the  Com» 
mander-in-chief  at  Madras,  of  his  total  number,  after  receiving 
from  Sir  Edward  Hughes  the  reinforcement  of  450  men,  was, 
Eurc^eans  800,  English  sepoys  1000,  Travancorean  troops  1200, 
shewing  that  the  number  of  Europeans  engaged  in  the  late 
encounter  were  fewer  than  400  men  ;  and  as  he  had  been  accom* 
panied  in  landing  by  40  men,  the  number  with  which  Colonel 
Humberstone  returned  to  Paniani  could  not  have  exceeded  300 
men,  out  of  the  thousand  with  which  he  had  landed  in  the  pre- 
ceding February. 

Tippoo,    after  this  in^ectual  attempt,  retired  to  a  farther 
distance,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  equipments,  in  order 

Dec.  12.  to  resume  the  attack  on  the  position  at  Paniani :  but  on  the  12th 
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41» 
of  December,  the  swarm  of  light  troops,  which  had  continued  CHAJ?. 

XXV 
to  watch  the  English  position,  was  invisible ;   and  successive        . 

reports  confirmed  the  intelligence,   that  the  whole  Mysorean   ^*^^* 

force  was  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  the  eastward,  whither 

our  narrative  must  return* 

The  health  of  Hyder  during  the  course  of  this  year,  had  be- 
gun perceptibly  to  decline,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
symptoms  appeared  of  a  disease  (unknown  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed in  Europe)  named  by  the  Hindoos  Raj^pora  (or  the  royal 
sore  or  boil)  from  its  being,  or  supposed  to  be,  peculiar  to 
persons  of  rank  ;  and  by  the  Mahommedans,  Sertdn  or  Khercheng^ 
the  crab,  from  the  imaginary  resemblance  to  that  animal,  of  the 
swelling  behind  the  neck,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  hack, 
which  is  the  first  indication  of  this  disorder.  *  The  united  ef- 
forts of  Hindoo,  Mahommedan,  and  French  physicians,  made  no 
impression  on  this  fatal  disease,  and  he  expired  on  the  7th  of 
December.  It  is  deemed  by  the  Mahommedans  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  numerical  letters,  composing  the  words 
Hyder  Aly  Khdn  Bdhauder^  correspond  with  the  year  of  his 
death  (1197,  Hej.)  and  the  epitaph  on  his  mausoleum,  at  the 
Lall  Bang,  on  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  is  founded  on  this 
coincidence,  as  are  all  Mahommedan  epitaphs,  on  some  parti- 
cular words,  whose  numerical  powers  correspond  with  the  date  ^ 
of  decease. 

The  official  situations  of  Poornea  and  Kishen  Row,  two  bra- 

*  A  surgeon,  in  performing  the  operation  of  opening  one  of  these  imposthumes, 
many  years  afterwards,  happened  to  have  a  scratch  on  one  of  his  fingers,  which  ^as 
accidentally  touched  by  the  virus  of  the  wound;  and  the  author  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  alarming  livid  swellings  whidi  for  some  time  afterwards  successively 
appeared  and  subsided,  on  his  hands,  arms,  and  forebeaid. 
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CSUP.  mias:  df  oppNntte  secb,  butconapcnidii]^  i^rbioipleai  who  4irect^ 
'  cd  dw  iB^asiirea  of;state  on  this  important  dcciision,  twk  ^onteefy: 
'  be  described  bj  corresponding^  English  \  terms.  Hjder  himself^ 
being  the  fa^id  of  every  department^  And  sighing  the  order  for 
every  disbursement,  the  business  of  the  treasury  and  exchequer 
was  conducted  in  two  dufters  or  departments,! independent  of 
each  other,  and  meant  as  a  reciprocal  cheeky  but  parallel  and  si* 
miiar  in  their  detdls,  with  little  oth6r  diflference,  than  dattt  one 
was  conducted  in  <^e  Mahrtftta,.and  the.oth^  inthe  Cwarese 
language,  the  latter  under  Poomea^  the  former  under  Kishen 
Row*  .....'--  '  >  :  ^ 

It  was  Poomea^s  suggestion,  when  the  recov^  of  Hj!der  b^ 
came  improbable,  that  his  death  should  be  concealed,  as  the 
only  possible  means  of  exercising  the  authority  necessvy  to  ke^ 
the  army  together,  until  the  arraval  of  Tipped.  This  project  was 
accordingly  concerted  with  Kishen  Row,  >  and  with  the  public  offiir 
0^  and  domestics,  to  whom  the  event  must  necessarily  bQ 
known.  Immedi^ly  after  his  decease,  the  body  was  deposited 
in  a  large  chest,  filled  with  obeeTf  (a  powder  composed  of  vadous 
fragrant  subrtances,)  and  sent  off  ffom  camp,  in  the  same  man^ 
nier  as  valuable  chests  of  plunder  were  usually  dispatched,  to 
Seringi^atam }  and  the  confidential  persons  directing  the  esocurt^ 
were  ordered  to  deposit  their  charge  at  the  tomb  of  his  father  at 
G>lar.*     Successive  couriers  were  at  the  same  time  dispatched 

*  It  was  afterwards  removed  by  Tippoo's  orders  to  the  superb  mausoleum,  still 
endowed  b^  the  English  nt  SerisigapatiBm;  and  on  that  occasion  40,000  pagodas 
were  disbursed  in  charity,  and  to  the  priesthood,  for  offering  up  prayers,  with  views 
sifliiJIir.to  those  of  the  Romish  majMes,  forthe  so^ls  of  the  deoeased.  The  remov^ 
of  the  body  ^arrashes  an  oecasiopji.for  iioljcing  a  determined  bflief  among  Mahom- 
medans  of  the  south  of  India,  (whether  elsewhere  the  author  has  not  ascertain^) 
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taXippop^  toappfrae  hi^qC  tte  events  wd  of  ^th^  4^^  6HAP. 

measureSf  and  tp  recopim^id  his  joining  with  all  possible  dts-  =— -s-^ 
pateb-  ^  ;  :  I   ^^^• 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  anny^  the  wee^y  relief 
of  the  ^000  horse  which  const^tly  J^ipig  round  Madras^  itli»e 
i^sue  of  payy  the  adjustment  of  military  accounts,  the  an^wer^  ta 
letters  received  from  the  envoys  of  the  different  courts,   and  all 
the  business  of  the  state,  went  on  as  usual.     The  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  the  foreign  envoys  made  their  daily  enqui- 
ries, and  were  answered  that  Hyder,  although  extremely  weak, 
was  in  a  stirt;e  of  slow,  but  progressive  amendment     The  Fredch 
physicians^    sent  from  Cuddalore  to  attend  him,    on  the  first 
ierious  symptoms,  had,  of  coucse,   conveyed  to  Monsi^ir  Cos- 
signy,  who  now  commwded  the  troops,  confidential  inteUigence 
of  the  whole  proceeding.  ,  The  first  impression  on  that  officer's 
mmd  was  that  of  immediately  marching  witli .  all  his  force^  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  his  nation,  and  guard  the  succession, 
until  Tippoo's  arrival ;  and  it  was  witk^reat  difficulty,,  and  after 
a  pecuniary  advance  on  account  of  ^subsidy,  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  tlie  persons  administering  the  provisional  government,  that  be 
was  prev^led  on  by  the  Mysorean  envoy  at  Cuddalore  to  aban*- 
don  a  design  which  woidd  have  frustrated  all  their  measures  ; 
and  after  moving  a  few  marcheis  by  the  route  of  Ginjee^  he 
forbore  to  approach,   but  held  his  troops  ready  to  mtfrch  at  b, 
moment's  notice.  . 

almost  miraculous  for  its  absurdity,  in  opposition  to  evidence  equally  accessible  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  wise;  that  a  body  committed  in  doe  form  to  tie  charge  of  the 
garthi  will,  without  l^ly  previous  anbahning,  or  other  preparation,  remain'  uncor*- 
nq>ted  for  any  length  <^time^  until  te-assumed  by  the  parson  who  had  deposited  the 
charge.  >    *     ..   ,  s     , 
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CHAP-      The  most  trusty  chiefs  of  the  army  were  succrasively,  and 
*   without  any  circumstances  to  excite  suspicion^  admitted   into 
'        Hyder's  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  plan  which 
had  been  adopted ;  all  on  their  return  to  their  respective  corps 
made   the  concerted  reports   of  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
all  were  faithful  to  their  trust,    excepting  Mahommed  Ameen^ 
the  son  of  Ibraheem  Saheb,  and  cousin-german  to  the  deceased* 
This  chief,  who  commanded  4,000  stable  horse,  formed  a  pro- 
ject with  Shems-u-Deen  (Buckshee)  to  cut  off  the  persons  pro- 
visionally exercising  the  powers  of  Government,   to  seize  the 
treasury,  and  proclaim  Abd*ul-Kerreem,    Hyder's   second  son, 
a  person  of  defective  intellect,  as  a  pageant  who  would  permiit 
them   to    exercise    the   Government     in    his    name.      It   was 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  design,   that   it  should  be 
communicated  to  certain  ressaldars  (officers  commanding  bat- 
talions), and  a  French  officer  named  Boudenot,  who  commahdied 
a  troop  of  100  French  cavalry,  attached  as  an  honorary  guard 
to  head  quarters,  associated  himself  in  their  plans.     The  intel- 
ligence of  this  conspiracy  was  not  long  concealed  fxom  Poomea) 
who  sent  for  the  French  officer  to  Hyder's  tent,  where  being  con- 
fronted with  some  of  the  ressaldars  who  had  spontaneously  revealed 
the  plot,  he  confessed  the  whole  design  on  the  previous  promise  of 
personal  security.     Mahommed  Ameen^  and  Shems-u-Deen  were 
then  sent  for,  on  pretence  of  consultation,  and  finding  it  in  vain 
ta  j^quivocate,  confessed  the  whole.     The  disposal  of  these  per- 
sons was  managed  with  corresponding  address ;  they  were  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  off  publicly  under  a  strong  guard,  as  if  by 
Hyder's  personal  orders,  for  having  entered  into  a  consphracy 
to  overturn  the  Government  in  the  expectation  of  his  deatlu 
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On  the  16th  day  after  his  decease,  the  army  marched  in  the  CHAP. 
'  xxv* 

direction  of  Tippoo's  approach.     The  closed  palankeen  of  Hyder 


with  the  accustomed  retinue,  issued  at  the  usual  hour  from  '  * 
the  canvas  enclosure  of  his  tents ;  and  the  march  was  performed 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  observing  of  course  the  proper  atten- 
tions, not  to  disturb  the  patient  in  the  palankeen ;  and  a  few  simi- 
lar marches  brought  the  army  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  at 
Chuckmaloor,  on  the  river  Pennaar ;  an  intermediate  situation 
between  Cuddalore  and  the  pass  of  Changama,  for  the  con- 
venience of  communicating  with  the  Prench,  or  of  moving  to  the 
westward,  if  that  determination  should  become  necessary ;  and 
the  junction  of  the  French  troops  was  effected  in  the  same 
encampment  a  few  days  after  Tippoo's  arrival. 

Suspicions  of  Hyder's  death  had  from  the  first  been  whis- 
pered about  the  camp  with  various  and  fluctuating  credit  But 
it  soon  became  evident,  as  well  to  those  who  believed,  as  those 
who  were  inclined  to  discredit  the  report,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  state  of  the  fact,  the  Government  was  in  vigorous  hands, 
and  that  obedience  was  the  safest  course.  Notwithstanding  the 
appearances  which  have  been  stated,  there  were  few  persons  in 
the  army  who  were  not  now  satisfied  of  Hyder's  death  ;  but  the 
examples  which  had  been  made,  restrained  the  disaffected  within 
the  bounds  of  order. 

Tippoo  received  his  first  dispatches  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th,  and  abandoning  for  the  present  all  operations  in  Malabar  Dec, 
was  in  full  march  to  the  eastward  on  the  morning  of  the  12th. 
At  Coimbetoor  he  met  Arshed  Beg  Eh&n,  who  a  short  time 
before  Hyder's  death  had  been  sent,  in  the  expectation  of  Tip- 
poo's  success  and  early  return,  to  assume  the  Government  of 
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CHAP.  Malabar ;  and  that  officer  was  ordered  to  remaiii  on  the  defensive 
JtXY. 
- ,  ii'  at  Palgautchefry.     At  the  same  place  he  made  a  selection  for 

'  •  the  Government  of  the  csipital  which  seemed  to  afibrd  aiavouri^ 
able  earnest  of  steady  gratitude  and  attadiraent ;  Seyed  Mahom^ 
med  the  associate  and  protector  of  his  jcuith  who  had  saved;  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Chercoolee^  and  had  up  to  this  period^  from 
the  unaccountable  jealousy  of  Hyder,  continued  to  serve  as  a 
simple  horseman  in  Tippoo's  personal  ^ard :  and  th^  battalion 
of  Assud  Kh^n^  an  experienced  and  tntety  officei^^  was  assigned 
aii.the  escort  of  the  new  governon  Tippooon  considering.  Jbis 
;distance^  from  the  capital  and  the  army»  avowed  to  SbyedMa- 
hommed  his  despair  of  an  lUEiopposed  succession^  and  gave  him 
two  distinct  commissions,  one  to  serve  under  the  commandant 
of  Seringapatam^  the  other  to  sujp^i^ede  hlnu  The  actuaL.^m- 
mandant  was  named  ShUmibr  a  Ch^k,  (slave)  a  description  of 
pennons  in  whom  Hyder,  in.  conformity,  to  the  viewsr  already  ex- 
plained fy  appears  for  some  time  past  to  have  placed  the  most 
.unlimited  reliance ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  month  had  elapsed^ 
and  satisfactory  intelligence  had  arrived  from  the  armyt  that 
Seyed  Mahommed  %  found .  it  prudetit  to  produce  his  second 
commission.  ~  .1 

Tippoo's  marches  in  the  early  part  of  his  route  were  of  course 
the  longest  that  his  troops  could  support  On  his  nearer  a|>*- 
proach  to  the  army  di^  became  gradually  shorter^  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  confidential;  messengers  *  and  receiving  re- 

*  The  distance  from  his  camp  at  Paniahi,  may,  on  a  rough  estimate,  'l)e  stated  M 
item  SSO  to  400  miles,  and  the  xhromejary  ooorieTy  who  l»rou|^t  thei^tjnitel^ 
ligenc^  must  have  travelled  about  lOO.miles  a  day,  for  four  successive  days# 

tVoLiLp.189. 

X  The  personal  infonnati<Hi  of  Seyed  Mahommed, 
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ports.      He  particularly  prohibited  the  usual  procession  to  so  CHAP. 

XXV 
out  in  advance  and  receive  him  ^ ;  and  declining  even;  the  com-  -ssssasa 

pBm60t  of  turning  out  the  line,  entered  the  camp  in  a  private   ^"^^^ 

maiiher  after  subset. 

Arrived  at  his  Other's  tent,  he  made  the  most  ample  adknow^-    17S5. 

Ton     9 

lodgments  to  the  persons  who  had  conducted  during  this  most 
critical  interval  the  charge  of  public  affairs;  and  particularly  to 
Poomea,  who  had  first  suggested  the  arrangement.  Oh  the 
same  evening  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  principal  officers  of 
hit  army,  seated  on  a  plain  carpet}  declining  to  ascend  t^ 
musnudf,  from  an  affectation  of  griefs  by  which  no  one  was. 
deceived; 

The  actual  strength  of  the  Mysorean  armies  in  the  fid4>  at  the 
time  of  Hyder's  death,  exclusively  of  garrisons  and  provincial 
tttraps,  but;  indudii^  a  new  levy  of  5000  horse  raised  on  the 
northern;  firontier,  subsequently  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Mah-r 
ntta.  peace^  was,  according  to  the  return  of  ^usiual  payments, 
made  by  Pooriiea  to  treasurer,  88^000  j;.;,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  strength  with  which  he  entered  that  country  was  83,000^ 
but  the  corps  of  MeeK:Salieb«  then  on  its  route  from  Eurpa 
was  not  included  in  the  number:  these  authentic  statements^ 
so  nearly  corresponding  to  eadi  other,. are. merely  intended  to 
correct  the   exaggerated  estimates   hitherto  published:  iuid  it 

*  Technically  designated  by  the  Arabic  term  idekbdl,  which  is  Hterally  trans- 
lated by  the  Fraidi  idiom  aUer  au  deoant ;  it  is  so  common  that  every  public  o£Scer 
of  rank,  on  approaching  a  village,  is  met  at  some  distance  by  an  isteHdl  of  the 
vjliagers. 
f  The  elevated  seat,  or  cushion,  occupied  by  the  prince,  or  person  in  authority, 
:|;  The  best  military  officers  of  Myioos,  estimate  120,000,  but  the  difference 
b^ween  estimated  and  efiecdve  strength,  is  fiuniliarly  known. 
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CHAP,  may  be  added,  for  the  puipose  of  illustratiDg  the  nature  of  the 
II II  iiiL      resources  to  which  Tippoo  succeeded,  that  the  treasury  at  3e- 
17o2.  ringapatam  contained  at  this  period,  three  crores  of  rupees,  (three 
millions  sterling)  in  cash,  besides  an  accumulated  booty  of  jew- 
els and  valuables,  in  Foornea's  language,  to  a  countless  amount. 

The  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  united  French  and  Myso^ 
rean  armies,  necessarily  depended  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
probable  events  on  the  western,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coastf 
of  the  latter,  the  early  arrival  of  Monsieur  Bussy    was   most 
important ;  and  until  that  event,  it  was  deemed  most  prudent 
to  postpone  any  distant  operations,  which  might  interfere  with 
his  plan  of  the  campaign.     But  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
long  expected  arrival,  the  alarming  aspect  of  intelligence  from  the 
western   coast,  and  the  actual  capture  of  Bednoor,  was  repre- 
sented as  imposing  on  Tippoo  the  absolute  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing in  person,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  dominions ;  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  results  which  might  be  anticipated^  from 
waiting  with  his  main  strength,  the  certain  and  early  co-<^pera- 
tion  of  Monsieur 'Bussy,  and  sending  a  respectable  detachment, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  defensive  war  in  his  western  possessions. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  Monsieur  Cossigny,  with  a 
Mar.  1.  French  regiment,  should  accompany  the  Mysorean  army,  to  the 
westward,  and  that  a  respectable  division  f  of  Tippoo's  army, 
under  Seyed  Saheb,  should  be  left  to  co-operate  with  Monsieur 
Bussy« 

*  Tippoo  r^resents  the  proposition  of  first  taking  Madras,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  then  Bednoor,  as  a  gasconade^  by  which  he  was  not  to  be  deluded. 

t  Stated  by  Budr-u-Zemfin  Khan,  who  con^manded  the  in&ntry,  at  8000  hors^ 
4000  infimtry,  and  5000  pecms. 
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The  cotemporary  events  on  either  coast  will  perhaps  be  ren-  CHAP; 
dered  most  (ntelligible  by  continuing  for  the  present  the  affidrs  ■ 
of  Coromandel)   leaving  the  operations  on  the  western  coast,     ^    * 
which  terminated  this  eventful  war,  to  be  afterwards  resumed  in 
one  unbroken  narrative. 

The  rumour  of  Hyder's  death,  prevalent  in  his  own  camp  even 
before  his  actual  decease,  was  circulated  in  every  other  direction 
with  the  same  shades  of  fluctuating  credit     But  two  days  after 
the  event,  it  was  reported  by  the  commandant  of  Vellore  to  the 
Gk>vemment  of  Madras,   as  a  fact  on  which  he  placed  reliance  ; 
and  from  every  other  source  of  intelligence,  the  same  impressions 
were  received.     The  well-known  condition  of  every  Asiatic  army 
on  the  death  of  the  prince,  aggravated  in  the  present  instance  by 
the  absence  of  the  heir  apparent,   furnished  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  a  point  of  support  to  the  intriguing  or  disaffected, 
whidi  seldom  fails  to  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the  army,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  neglected  by  an  enemy  possessing  com- 
mon energy  or  wisdom.     The  immediate  march  of  the  English 
army,  however  defective  its  preparations,  and  however  unfavour- 
able the  season,  was  earnestly  and  urgently  pressed  on  (General 
Stuart  by  the  authority  of  his  Government     He  answered  his 
immediate  superiors,  that  he  <^  did  not  believe  that  Hyder  was 
dead,  and  if  he  were,  the  army  would  be  ready  fof  every  action 
in  proper  time  ;''  and  on  repeating,  some  days  afterwards,  their, 
conviction  of  the  fact,  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  con- 
sternation which    prevailed  ip    the  enemy's    army,     and  the 
consequent  importance  of  moving ;  he  answered  the  same  su- 
periors that  he  '^  was  astonished  there  could  be  so  little  re- 
flection as   to  talk  of  undertakings  against  the  enemy,''  in 
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CHAP,  the .  actual   state   of  the   anAy   and  the   country  ;    although 
I  in.  a  preceding  controi^ersy^    on  the   17th  of  November,    a 

resolution  of  the  council  of  which  he  was  a  member  declared 
diat  ^^  the  army  on  its  present  establishment  Ought  to  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  move,"  and  the  General  assured  the  members, 
that  "  upon  any  real  emergency,  the  arrfiy  might  and  must  move 
and  would  be  ready  to  do  so :"  '•  a  pledge  obviously  lax  and  im«r 
prudentj  under  the  circumstances  of  famine  which  dividied  the 
army  and  its  ^uipments  during  Che  xoxxisoon  ;  but  Which  eitheh; 
ought  not  to  have  been  given,  of  ought  to  have  been  effectually 
redeemed  on  the  real  emergency  of  the  death  of  Hyder.     The 
unqualified  condemnation  of  one  party,  in  an  unhappy  contro* 
versy  which  embraced  almost  every  point  of  military  policy, 
must  not  be  deemed  to  imply  as  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
other  party ;  of  whose  conduct  and  opinions  it  a£R>rds  no  fiivour- 
able  impression,  that  they  complained  of  counteraction,  from  aU 
authorities  with  which  they  were  in  any  way  connected     "  Re-^ 
cords  (say  the  Government  of  Bengal  on  this  subject)  pf  li^-* 
rious    altercation,    invective,   and   mutual   complaint,   ^e.   n^ 
satisfiiction  to  the  public  in  compensation  for  a  neglect  thiMb  may 
cost  millicms,  and  upon  a  field  where  imiaense  sums  had  been 
expended  to  maintain  our  footing  *  ;*'  add  in  a  subsequent  let^ 
ter.f      <^  In  reply  to  our  desire  of  unambiguous  explanation 
on  a  subject  of  such  public  concern  (viz.  the  imputed  coun-i 
teraction)  you  favour  us  with  a  collected  mass  of  complaint, 
and   invective   against   this   Government,    against  the    nabob 

•  nth  March,  17SS. 

f  24th  March,  17S8,  a  performance  of  infinite  forces  and  worthy  of  perusal,  even 
as  a  specimen  of  literary  talent 
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of  Arcot  and  his  minhtera;   against  the  Commander-in-chief  CHAP. 

XXV. 
of  all  the  forces  in  India,  agajnst  the  Commander-in-chief  of  His  * 

Majesty's   fleets   against   your  own  provincial  Commander^in*    ^    • 
chi^,  :ami  ag^in  against   thii^   Government      Had    you  been 
pleased,  in.  so  general  a  charge  of  impeachmart,  to  take  cngibi^ 
jsance  of  the  co-operative  support  which  was*  till  of  late  iwilhheld 
fhwn  you  by  the. presidency  of  Bombay,  your  description  of  the 
universal  misconduct  of  the  managers  of  the  public  affidrs  iii 
India  (the  President  and  Select  Committee  of  Eort  St  Gedrge 
excepted) 'would  have  been  complete;''     After  a'  dignified  ire- 
probation  of  the  temerity  of  persons  in  their  situation,,  coming 
forward  as  censors  of  the  state,  to  criminate  a  superior  govern- 
menty  and  the  conduct  <^  the  Tiaval  and  military  comtnanders 
ip  chief:  the  letter  proceeds  :***  Honours  thim  detracted,*  suit  not 
the  detractors,  nor  can  they  for  a  moment  cover  their  misma* 
nagemient:  no  artifice  of  reasoning,  no  perversion  of  distorted 
quotation,  .no-  insinuations  of  delinquency^  no  stings  covered 
with  compliment,  no  niechanism  of  the  arts  of  sophistry^  cab 
strip  Sir  Edward  Hughes  and  1^  Eyre  Coofce^  of  the  glory  of 
having,  in  repeated  and  well  fought  days^  ddeated  thepon^erfbd 
invaders  of  the  Camatic,  on  the  ocean  and  the  fidd:''   and 
again,  ^<  the  reputation  which  you  would  wish  to  ascribe  tO;yaur-^ 
selves  particularly,  is  not  founded  upon  what  you  have  done^  bat 
oh  what  you  are  prevented  from  doing :  your  management  from 
the  time  of  Sir  Eyre  Ooote's  departure  from  the   coast,  at  a 
crisis  the  most  favourable  for  recovering  the  Camatic^  .and  when 
you  'had  the  unparticipaited  conduct  of  the  war,  with   ao  in- 
creased army,  and  the  most  liberal  supplies,  your  management 
at   such  a  period,  when  your  efforts  have  only  produced  the 
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CHAP,  destruction  of  three  of  your  own  forts,"  *  &;c.  &c.  &c.  These 
',■  '*!  extracts  are  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader 
*  to  form  his  own  reflections  on  the  scene  before  him  ;  and  none 
shall  at  present  be  obtruded  on  his  notice,  except  that,  in  so 
advanced  a  period  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  the  existence 
of  a  constitution  of  civil  and  military  government,  containing 
in  its  very  structure  the  elements  of  discord,  insubordination,  and 
inefficiency,  furnishes  mournful  evidence  of  the  slow  and  diffi^ 
cult  progress  of  practical  wisdom. 

In  effect,  the  English  army  made  its  first  march  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  advancing  provisions  to  its  first  intermediate  depot,  (Tri- 

Jaii.15.  passore,)  exactly  thirteen  days  after  Tippoo's  arrival  andsucces* 
sion  had  been  quietly  proclaimed,  in  the  united  camps ;  and  did 
not  make  its  first  march  of  departure,  for  the  attainment  of  any 
of  the  objects  of  the  campaign,  until  thirty-four  days  afi^er  that 
event,  and  sixty  days  after  the  death  of  Hyder.  After  the  de* 
parture  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Lord  Macartney,  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  assigning  only  the  execution  to 
his  provincial  Commander-in-chief,  repeatedly  called  on  that  offi- 
cer, to  submit  a  plaq  of  operations,  for  the  approval  of  Govern- 
ment, and  successively  complaining  of  reserve,  and  the  absence 
of  a  specific  project,  proceeded  to  propose  his  own.  Offensive 
operations  were  little  in  the  contemplation  of  either,  and  the 
reserve  of  Major-General  Stuart,  might  have  been  defended  in 
the  words  ascribed  to  the  greatest  captain  of  this,  or  perh^s  of 
any  age,  when  pressed  by  the  British  cabinet  for  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, "  tell  me  what  the  enemy  will  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 

•  NegapaUra,  Carangoly,  Wwid^wasb, 
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I  will  do."     Of  Lord  Macartney's  political  and  military  plans^  it  CHAP, 
has  been  seen  thatliis  Superior  Government  expressed  no  appro-  * 

bation.  In  policy  it  was  imputed  as  an  error,  that  he  pressed  ne-  ' 
gotiationafor  peace,  with  an  anxiety  which  counteracted  his  own 
object,  by  impressing  on  the  enemy  his  incapacity  to  continue 
the  war  j  ian  error  peculiarly  dangerous  in  India,  but  referable  to 
a  principle  so  incontestably  ascertained  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
coQtttrieB,  as  to  ^tend  its  operation,  not  alone  to  political  mear- 
sutes,  but  to  the  ordinary transacticms  of  life;  for  even  in  those 
it  iisi  peculiarly  known,  that  an  urgent  desire  in  any  person  to  ob- 
tain, what  another  has  to  bestow  at  an  optional  price,  is  the  di-^ 
rect  means  of  raising  the  amount  or  conditions  of  that  price.  Of 
his  military  plans,  the  demolition  of  three  of  his  own  forts,  whidi 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  anxiously  desired  to  preserve,  was  considered 
an  erroneous  branch ;  and  of  the  remainder  it  was  objected,  that 
they  proposed  a  dangeroos  dispen^on  of  force,  into  separate 
expeditions^  too  weak  to  resist  a  powerful  attack,  and  too  distant 
for  reciprocal  support. 

General  Stuart  employed  the  greater  part  of^  the  nuHith  of 
February  in  the  demolition  of  the  forts  of  Carangoly  and  Wan-  Feb. 
dewash,  and  whilfe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  olfered 
battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  tibe  Mysoreans,  then 
ehcamped  within  twelve  miles  of  the  place:  the  invitation  was 
not  accepted,  although  Tippoo  in  his  narrative  of  die  transacti<m 
expresses  disappointment  at  the  retirement  of  the  English,  when 
he  had  concerted  with  the  French  the  plan  of  an  united  attadc 
A  large  portion  of  the  month  of  March  was  occupied  in  con-  March, 
veying  to  Vellore  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  an  <^peration  in 
whidi  the  English  army  was  not  interrupted,  because  in  the 
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CHAP«  first  week  of  that  month,  Tippoo  had  already  ascended  the 
*  western  passes  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
'  ture  of  ^ednore,  having  previously  destroyed  the  works  of 
Arcot,  and  every  remaining  post  in  that  territory  deemed  worth 
the  expence  of  demolition,  with  the  exception  of  Amee,  which 
was  still  preserved  as  a  depot  for  the  division  under  Seyed 
Saheb,  left  to  co-operate  with  the  French  at  Cuddalore.'  It 
aypears  that  General  Stuart  had  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  that  part  of  .Lord  Macartney's  plans  which  involved  the 
demolition  of  Carangoly  and  Wandewash,  but  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  on  the 
first  and  still  doubtful  intelligence  of  Tippoo's  departure,  and 
on  recurring  to  their  infinite  importance  in  the  scheme  of  war- 
&xe  which  must  consequently  ensue,  he  had  the  candour  to 
^press  his  regret  at  that  precipitate  measure :  an4  yet  the 
departure  of  Tippoo  either  was  not,  or  ought  not  to  have  been 
an  unforeseen  event,  inasmuch  as  the  diversion  under  Greneral 
Matthews  on  the  western  coast,  to  which  all  the  Gk>vernment& 
had  attached  the -greatest  importance,  was  professedly  undertaken 
for  the  purpose,  (which  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten),  of  draw- 
ipg  the  Mysorean  from  his  offensive  operations  in  Coromandel> 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

,  The  operations  now  to  be  undertaken  agdnst  the  French 
force  at  Cuddalore,  were  necessarily  dependent  on  the  return 
of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  fix)m  Bombay :  and  the  arrival  of  Mon- 
sieur Bussy,  with  the  last  reinforcements,  considerably  preceded 
that  event  In  the  meanwhile.  Monsieur  Sufirein  had  appeared 
Jan.  19.  at;the  head  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  captured  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vessels,  laden  with  rice,  to  supply  the  necessiti^  of  Madras* 
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The  energy  of  Mr.  Hastings,  had  however,  in  the  intermediate  CHAP. 
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time,  enabled  him  to  dispatch  to  that  place,  a  store  sufficient 


for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  army,  but  not  for  a  crouded  popu-  ^7^* 
lation,  encreased  by  new  fugitives,  from  the  lately  desolated 
countries.  It  became  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  remove, 
under  proper  protection,  the  great  mass  of  this  population,  to 
the  provinces  north  of  Madras,  and  chiefly  to  Nellore,  where 
each  successive  journey  northwards,  afforded  encreasing  plenty  : 
but  afler  the  adoption  of  this  indispensable  measure,  a  popula- 
tvxa  still  greatly  exceeding  the  actual  supply,  presented  on  every 
successive  morning  the  mournful  spectacle,  of  numerous  dead 
bodiesi  on  the  esplanade,  and  in  the  public  roads  and  streets, 
to  be  removed  for  interment  by  the  daily  care  of  the  police. 

Monsieur  Suffirein,  having  accomplished  the  chief  purposes 
in  his  contemplation,  on  the  northern  coast,  and  having  left 
some  cruizes  to  pursue  the  same  object;  calculating  oil  the 
arr ivid  of  Sir  £dward  Hughes  at  Madras,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  it  actually  occurred,  and  having  objects  in  view  to 
be  accomplished  before  he  should  seek  a  naval  action,  proceeded 
to  his  rendezvous,  with  Monsieur  Bussy,  at  Trincomalee,  with- 
out looking  into  the  roads  at  Madras,  where  he  would  have 
either  captured  or  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  merchant 
ships.  Monsieur  Bussy,  with  the  last  reinforcements  from  the 
I^le  of  France,  joined  him  at  Trincomalee,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  delay,  to  land  the  troops  at  their  ultimate  des-  Mar^  ^^ 
tination,  while  still  uninterrupted  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  The 
numerous  disappointments  and  reverses  have  already  been  no- 
ticed, by  which  the  able  plans  of  Monsieur  Bussy  had  hitherto 
been  either  frustrated  or  delayed.     Oq  reaching  his  ultimate 

3i  ? 
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CHAPj  destiiiatioii,  with  a  force  probably  less  than  one^fourth  g£  <the 

XXV 

'   nuiaber  required  by  his  original  calcidations  {  he  had  the  further 


178?.  mortification  to  leaafn  that  Hyder  wa?  no  more  j  and  that  the 
army  with  whidi  he  expected  to  cO-operate^  htwi  departe4  to  a 
far  distant  country.  Still  the  operations  of  that  army  were  di^ 
rected  against  the  common  enemy;  and  however  mortifying 
th^  contrast  of  the  actual  and  expected  $ceoe  — ■  of  the  existing 
combinations,  and  those  w^hich  his  eminent  talents  would  have 
framed;  he  had  no  alternative,  but  to  abide  by  the  event,  and 
make  the  best  use  in  his  power  of  the  slender  means  remaining 
at  his  disposal  Monsieur  Suffirdn,  having  opportunely  effected: 
the  operation  of  landing  the  troops  ^id  stores  at  Cuddalore, 
returned  for  farther  refitment  to  Trincomalee;  firom  which  place,. 

April  10.  on  the  evening  of  the  day  he  entered  the  harbout,  he  saw  the 
English  fleet  pursuing  their  route  to  Madras. 

All  the  requisite  measures  having  been  concerted  with  Sir 
Edward  Htt^es,  the  army  ^  under  General  Stuart  commenced 
Its  march  firom  the  seccmd  stage  beyond.  Madras^  towards  Cud- 
daTore,  on  the  21st  of  April;  altaost  every  individual  anxiously 
expecting  the  arrival  of  their  venerated  G>mmander-in-chief» 
who  had  improved  in  health  by  his  voyage  to  Bengal,  and  had 
announced  his  approaching  return,   accompanied  by  a  large 

*  I  find  the  following  statement  of  its  str^gth  on  the  29th  January :  —* 
Europeans        -        2945 
Natives      -       -     11,545 


Total        -         14,490 


Fart  of  a  reinforcement  from  England,  which  arrived  on  the  15th  of  April,  §ci^ 
lowed  and  joined  him ;  I  cannot  asc^tain  tUe  exact  amount,  but  it  probably  did  not 
make  his  effective  force  in  Europeans  before  Cuddalore  to  exceed  8500  men. 
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supply  of  moneyj,  witk  the  confidence  of  bringing  to  a  iqpeedy  CHAP, 
termination  a  war,  which  for  the  first  time  hi'  iti$  progress,  ^■■'■.  m  . 
opened  a  gleam  of  reasonable  hope.  •  Sir  Eyre  Coote  ^anoarkec}     ^^"^ 
(cat  this  purpose  in  the  armed  ship  Resolution,  beionging'to'die 
Company,  and,  unfortunately,  towatds  the  close  of  the  voyage^ 
was  chased  for  two  days  and  nights  by  some  French  ships  of 'this 
line.     Justly   conscious  of  the   deep   and  irr^patable  w&iUid 
which  the  country  would  sustain,  in  being  deprived  of  his'lte^r* 
vi^ses  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  Generars  aUltiety  kept  him 
constantly  on  deck.    Hie  influence  of  excessive  hetft  fay  day,  the 
dews  of  night,  and  above  all,  extreme  agitation  of  niind  during  a 
long  period,  in  which  escape  appeared  improbable,  produced  a 
relapse  of  complaints,  rather  palliated  than  cured.      The  ship 
with  its  pecuniary  treasure  got  safe  to  Madras;   but  its  most  April 26. 
precious  freight  was  lost  to  the  state.     Sir  Eyre  Coote  expired 
two  days  after  his  arrival. 

Viewing  the  career  of  this  great  man  as  that  of  a  soldier  merely, 
his  character  may  be  deemed  as  faultless  as  any  that  history 
presents ;  and  if  the  pressure  of  years  and  disease  had  latterly 
impaired  his  physical  powers,  and  even  disturbed  that  mental 
composure  which  gave  so  much  of  force,  and  of  grace,  and  of 
moral  influence,  to  the  virtues  of  his  mature  life  ;  stiU,  in  his  last 
decline,  the  lowest  comparative  estimate  would  place  him,  with  a 
measureless  interval  between,  above  any  that  the  scene  presented 
to  supply  his  place.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  most  super- 
ficial observation  of  the  conduct  of  states,  that  the  degree  in 
which  a  cabinet  ought  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  field,  has 
not  yet  become  a  settled  point  in  the  military  policy  of  nations ; 
and  among  the  various  shades  of  opinion,  arising  firom  national 
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CHAP*  habits  and  constitutions  of  goyerament,  the  question  ban  never 
'i  be  totally  independent  of  the  personal  character  of  those^  who 
^  *  preside  over  the  several  branches  of  public  administration.  In 
ascribing  therefore  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  the  nearest  imaginable  ap- 
proach to  perfection  as  a  soldier,  we  must  be  considered  to  speak 
of  qualities  exclusively  military :  for,  if  in  the  requisites  of  a 
great  general,  invested  with  the  powers  necessary  for  giving  effect 
to  great  talents  be  included,  as  they  ought,  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  statesman,  it  were  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  to  bring  his  diaracter,  however  eminent,  to  a  test  from 
which  it  must  recede. 
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»        ■   - 

tVantof  harmom  ^t^^^  ^  Government  qf  Madras  and  General  Stuart 

—  Description  b^  lifee  Jbrt  and  vicimty  qf  Cuddalore  —  General  Stuart 
'  unexpectedly  takes  a  positioti  to  the  south  —  Monsieur  Bussy  asswnes 

land  fortifies  a  corresponding  position  *—  daify  becoming  more  formidable 
-^At^ch  qf  this  position  —  Serious  contest ^r  and  its  results-^  The 
Prench  retire  into  Cuddatore  —  Original  misapprehension  at  Madras, 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  qf  this  service  -^J^ciprocai  want  qf 
confidence  regarding  the  junction  qf  the  southern  army  —  French  feet 
under  Sifffrein,  appears  on  the  day  qf  the  action  —  Sir  E.  Hughes  co* 
vers  Cuddalore  —  quits  Ms  station,  which  is  seized  by  Stiffrein  —  who  i^ 
reinforced  by  Bussy,  and  sails  to  meet  the  English  feet — Action  — 
Ostensible  superiority  and  real  inferiority  qf  the  English  —  Fleet  crip^ 
pled  —  Suffrein  attains  his  object — and  resumes  his  station  before 
Cuddalore  —  Lands  a  reinforcement  qf  seamen  —  Monsieur  Bussy 
makes  a  vigorous  sortie  —  entirely  unsuccessful,  —  Capture  qfthe  Crown 
Prince  qf  Sweden  —  The  fyrce  under  General  Stuart  not  equal  to  the 
service  undertaken  —  Bussy,  superior  in  numbers,  determines  to  march 
out  and  attack  his  camp  —  General  Stuart  assuming  the  tone  qf  being 
abandoned  by  his  government,  determines  to  abide  the  result  —  Crisis 
averted,  by  the  intelligence  qf  peace,  and  the  arrival  of  a  fag  of  truce  — 
Commissioners  from  Madras  settle  a  convention  witli  Monsieur  Bussy 

—  Its  relation  to  Tippoo  —  His  intermediate  operations. 

r  BOM  the  specimen  which  has  been  presented  of  the  reciprocal  CHAP, 
feeling  of  the  government  of  Madras,  and  its  provincial  Com-    ■ 
m^der-in-chief,  much   harmony  will  not  be  expected  in  the   ^783. 
narrative  of  their  measures.     The  General,  sneering  at  theory, 
declared,  that  he  was, advancing,  as  fast  as  was  practically  covr 
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CHAP,  patible  with  the  means  of  transport  he  possessed^  and  the  Go^ 

I .  vernmenl    observe,    that  with   carriage  for  twenty-four   days* 

^    '   provisions,  he  occupied  forty  days,  at  the  average  of  less  than 

three  miles  a  day  in  performing  a  distance  of  twelve  ordinary 

marches. 

The  fort  of  Cuddalore  is  a  quadrangle  of  unequal  sides,  with 
an  indifferent  rampart  and  ditch,  and  no  out-works,  excepting 
on^  advanced  from  its  north-eastern  angle ;  a  bastion  covers  each 
of  the  other  angles,  and  the  curtains  are  furnished  with  the  im- 
perfect kind  of  flanking  defence,  obtainable  by  means  of  a  sue- ' 
cession  of  bastions,  placed  in  a  prolongation  of  one  and  the 
tome  straight  line.  The  ruins  of  Fort  St.  David,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fan&Sr,  &re  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Cuddalore,  and  a  second  river,  of 
smaller  size,  forming  the  peninsula,  descends  close  to  the  fort, 
and  renders  difficult  the  approach  from  the  north.  The  Banda- 
poUam  hills,  woody  eminences  of  moderate  height,'embrace  the 
western  face,  and  south-western  angle,  at  distances  varying  from  ' 
two  to  four  miles;  the  space  directly  betweerl  the  hills  and 
the  '  western  face,  being  occupied  by '  rice  fields,  this  ac- 
cess is  j^so  inconvenient :  a  little  estuary,  formed  by  the 
sea, '  and  the  riv^ra^  runs  along  the  eastern  face,  and  leaves 
a  narrow  insular  stripe  of  land  opposite  the'  fort,  hetween 
that  water  and  the  sea ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  estuary 
to  the  south,  inclining  however  inland,  receives  the  branches  of 
some  inconsiderable  winter  streams:  the' spacfe  between  this 
latter  estuary  and  the  BandapoUam  hills,  is  firm  ground,^  too 
elevated  for  rice  fields,  and  ^narrowa  in  ^extent  as  it  recedes  fmm 
the  fort    Greneral  Stuart,  apprbaching  froni  the  north,  till  withm 
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an  easy  march  of  Cuddalore^  made  an  unexpected  circuit  behind  CHAP. 

XX  VL' 
the  BandapoUam  hills,  and  in  two  marches  took  up  his  ground 


fronting  the  north,  with  his  right  to  the  estuary  last  described,  '^^^" 
and  his  left  resting  on  the  BandapoUam  hills :  his  force,  when  June  7. 
in  position,  occupying  the  whole  space,  and  leaving  a  respectable 
second  line.  The  French  narrative*,  states  the  force  under 
Monsieur  Bussy,  which,  according  to  preceding  details,  ought, 
ifl^luding  the  garrison  of  Trincomalee,  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000  Europeans  and  Caffires,  exclusively  of  sepoys,  to  be  re* 
duced  at  this  period,  in  effective  men,  to  2,300  Europeans  and 
5^000  sepoys ;  3,5Q0  Myspreans  are  probably  not  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  latter  number. 

Monsieur  Bussy,  on  perceiving  the  ground  taken  up  by  the 
English  army  nearly  two  miles  to  the  southward  from  the  fort,  as- 
sumed an  intermediate  position,  not  exactly  parallel ;  with  his  left, 
on  the  estuary,  i^ut  half  a  mile  from  the  fort ;  his  right,  thrown  a 
little  back,  rested  on  a  gentle  eminence  where  the  rice  fields  com- 
menced, not  quite  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  fort.  On 
inspecting  a  plan  of  the  works  f  thrown  back  en  potence  from  a 
salient  work  at  this  point,  this  angle  was  evidently  the  k^y  of 
the  main  position,  which  may  be  considered  here  to  terminate } 
and  a  line  occupied  by  the  Mysoreans,  resting  its  left  on  nearly 
the  centre  of  this  retired  flank,  and  extending  with  its  right 
thrown  considerably  forwards,  across  the  rice  fields,  now  dry, 
to  the  BandapoUam  hills,  appears  to  have  be^i  intended  as  ^ 
subsidiary  position,   of  great  advantage  while  occupied,    but 

*  IBstoire  de  la  derniere  guerr^  page  SS(k 

t  Of  two  jdans  before  mei  that  which  oppeeofB  to  be  most  correct,  was  drawn  by 
Captafais  Watiebe  and  Pa  Piatt,  of  the  Hfoioverian  rq;im^ts,  then  in  India, 
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CHAP,  wfaich  might  be  carlried.withotit  endaaigeidng  the  nuun poiitiQii, 
.  The  English  atmy  encamped  on  the  ground  described,  on  tht 

lySp.  j^^  ^f  June,  and  continued  until  the  13th,  employed  in  furrangBr 
ments  for  landing  stores  and  making  tdie  preparations  which 
were  deemed  necessary  l^efore  commenciqg  serious  operati^n& 
In  the  meanwhile  Monsieur  Bussy  proceeded  with  the  skiU.and 
rapid  execution  which .  distinguish  his  nation,  in  covering  with 
the  most  judicious  field  works,  the.  position  which  he  had 
assumed:  every  successive  day  the  aspect  of  these  works  became 
mcnre  formidable,  and  on  the  12th  it ^as  determined  in.  a  c6u)U^ 
of  wiu*  to  attack  them  on  the  ensuing  morning* 
June  13.  A  division  under  Colonel  Kelly  vtioved  long  before  4ay<*lig^ 
to  turn  the  extreme  right,  of  th^  subsidiary  works  on  the  Ban- 
dapoUam  hills,  and  arrived  at  tbe  pdlnt  qf  attack;  betfv^^  finU^ 
and  five  o'clock.  The  Mysorean^*,  afi;er  a  feeble  resistance  to 
an  attack  which  they  expected,  and  did  nc^  think  themselves 
able  to  withstand^  fled»  and  were  no  more,  seen;  in  the  comBe  of 
the  day ;  a  portion  qf  this  isubsidiary  position,  with  seven  gumb 
fell  accordingly  with,  little. loss j  Colonel  Kelly  proceeded  to 
occupy  with  a  detachment,  for  the  purposes  x>f  farther  rec<»i«* 
noisance,  commanding.ground&rther  to  the  north,  which  saw 
in  reverse  the  ^whqle  niaii;i  position,  with  the  esiception  of  the 
works  en  potence,  partly  masked  amicmg  the  mud-walls  of  a 
village,  and  his  report  ftouk  this  situation,  induced  the  Geneial 
to  persevere  in  the  original  plan. .  A  corps  of  grenadiers  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cathcart,  with  the  picquetaimder  Lieuti^nant- 
colonel  Stuart  of  the  78th,  who  commanded  this  attack,  was 

*  The  information  of  the  officer  coimnandiiig. 
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ordered  by  a  circuitous  movement  to  turn  the  right  of  the  main  CHAP. 

XXVI. 
position,  supported  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Kelly.      This  i 

division  arrived  at  the  intended  point  of  attack  about  half  past 

eight,  and  immediately  advanced  with  great  order :   but  they 

were  >receiYed  with  so  powerful  a  fire  of  grape  and  musquetry 

^m  th^  .masqued  works  and  troops  en  potence,  that  Colonel 

Stuarty  after  a  heavy  lossy  judiciously   desisted,  replaced  his 

tTQOpH  in  the  cover  from  which  he  had  made  his  dispositions 

f^,  the  attack,  and  made   a  tninute  report  of  the  nature  of 

tIMs   Unexpected    impediment,    and'  the   means    by  which   it 

uppe^ed  practicable  to  surmount  it      A  battery  of  English 

guns  brought    to   a  proper  point  of  the   BandapoUam  hills, 

now  dii^ected  their  fire  against  these  works.     A  reserve  under 

Colonel  Gordon,  and   another  column'  under  Colonel   Bruce, 

who  Q0mmanded  this  third  attack,  was  ordered  at  half  past 

ten,  to  force  with  the  bayonet  the  salient  work  on  the  right 

of  thft    enemy's    main    position,    and    the    trenches    imme- 

diatdy  to  its  left,  while  Colonel  Stuart  was  directed  to  avail 

himiself  of  the  proper  moment  to  resume  his   attack.      The 

resistance  to  this  third  attack  was  still  more  destructive  than  that 

experienced  in  the  second  bj  Colonel  Stuart ;  and  is  described 

by; the  jGreneral  as  "  the  heaviest  fire  he  had  ever  beheld  ;'*  the 

troc^s  however  pUsbed  forward  with  the  finest  spirit ;  the  head 

of  one  colmnn  consisting  of  a  flank  company  of  the  101st  actu- 

idly  penetrated  within  the  trenches ;   the  Hanoverians  of  tbat 

cohmln  and  a  portion  of  the  20th  Madras  battalion  of  sepoys  are 

menttomed  with  applause,  and  in  the  opinion  of  General  Stuart 

if:1he  remainder  of  the  lOlst  had  seconded  the  efforts  of  their 

flank  a»npany,  the  business  of  the  day  would  have  been  decided ; 

3H  2 
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CHAE  ^^but  (he  addfi),  tbej  did  notr^     Hie  usual  co»£MBqueiice8  of  s 
■i'    .  ' .'  repulse  under,  £004^^  cirp^  the  iisvud  ?<?^ag^ 

'^^^  lu^  the  Frejri<^>  Bot  saU^  with  the  efii^ct  of  tbejr  b^tte^bs 
and  musquetry,  issued  in  considerable  force  &gm  the  tienchei^ 
and  charging  the .  fugitives  ^  with  the  greatest  fUry^;  conliiiue^ 
the  pursuit  to  a  considerable  distance,  until  qb^ked.  by  a  mr 
serve^  and  by  the  troops  rallied  by  Colonel  Bnice^  who  e^ren.  a^ 
tempted  without  success  to  cut  off  thdr  retreat  Colonel  Stuart 
in  the  meanwhile  anxiously  watching  every  change  of  ciri^Kipk- 
s^Qce,  observed  on  the  first  movement  of  the  two  icx>liiRiiiai 
a  portion  of  the  troops  in  the  works  before  him  to  bedrmva 
off  ^tp  reinforce  the  points  most  seriously  threatened ;.  be  waj9  tun 
eordingly  in  motion  fifteen  minutes  before  the  fire  <^  the  third 
s^^t^ck  commenced,  and  seissing  the  critical  moment  when,  the 
principal  force  .of  the  enemy  had  been  seduced  to  quit  their 
works ;  by  a  determined  attack  in  firont,  and  a  rapid  flank  move- 
ment round  the  extremity  of  the  works  en  potence^  carried  every 
thing  before  him»  drove  the. French  right  upon  its  centre,  com** 
pj^lled  the  troops  who  <  had  rallied  to  take  a  qircuitous  route  to 
regain  their  lines,  and  was  in  possession  of  nearly  oi})e4ialf  of 
the  line  of  works,  when  his  progress  was  arrested  by  fr^sh 
troops  and  superior  numbers*  On  the  first  moment  a£  carrying 
a  redoubt  on  the  ri^t,  he  had  ordered  it  to  b^  occupied,  to  be 
dosed  at  the  gorge,  and  its  defences  to  be  reversed:  and  now 
slowly  retiring  to  a  position  strengthened  by  the  works  he  had 
carried^  the  operations  of  the  day  relaxed,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  terminated  about  two  o'dock.  The  French  hive  uni- 
formly ascribed  to  Greneral  Stuart  the  credit  of  a  profound  and 
fible  manoeuvre,  in  the  well-executed  feint  which  drew  them 

lO 
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^m  theii"  worla^  and  enabled  Colottel  Stuart  to  catiry  his  point :  i^BAV. 
but  ahfapugh  the  operation  was  somewhat  too  sanguinary  for  a  feiiM^ 


and  none  was  really  intended,  (the  failure  of  the  attack  being  reh  '  ' 
gretted  in  the  public  dispatch) ;  the  actual  combination  appears  to 
be  entitled  to  the  success  it  obtained.  The  number  was  limited 
of  the  troops  on  each  side,  closely  engaged  in^  this  important  day, 
and  bore  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole:  but  cbm^ 
paring  the  actual  loss  with  the  numbers  actually  engaged,  few 
actions  have  been  more  sanguinary.  The  English  returns  as- 
diitain  their  loss  to  have  been  one  thousand  and  sixteen.  'Hie 
French  accounts  *  state  theirs  to  have  been  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  a  number  considerably  below  the  English  f  computations, 
lliirteen  guns,  and  the  key  of  the  contested  position,  remained 
In  possession  of  the  English  army.  The  retirement  of  the  French 
6n  the  same  night,  within  the  waUs  of  Cuddalorie,  evinced  their 
sense  of  the  operations  of  the  day  j  but  their  being  permitted  du* 
ring  the  night  to  draw  off  without  molestation,  all  their  heavy 
guns  from  the  exterior  position,  furnished  equal  evidence  of 
the  impression  made  on  the  English,  by  a  victory  so  dearly 
purdiased. 

'  The  tone  of  opinion  in  the  first  circles  at  Madras^  represented 
the  expedition  to  Cuddalore  rather  as  an  operation  requi- 
site to  satisfy  the  point  of  honour  for  Monsieur  Bussy^s  sur- 
render, than  as  one  whidi  depended  for  its  success  or  failure 
on  the  numerous  contingencies  of  war.  General  Stuart  is 
represented  by  the  Government  before  his  departure  for  Madras^ 
as  avowing  the  army  he  commanded  to  be  sufficient  for  the 

*  Histoire  de  la  derniere  guerre,  page  332. 
f  The  Atmual  Register  makes  it  6W* 
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CHAP,  enemy  he  bad  to  encounter*  but  requesting  a  discretionary  ati« 

^  ■  .  ■  ■  ^"  thority  07er  bxi  acmy  assembled  to  the  south  of  the  Coleroon, 

1783 

under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  a  power  which  was 

^uctantly  granted  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be 
exercised  Qnly  in  the  case  of  indispensable  necessity.  Distrust 
doei  not  usually  generate  candour*  and  in  the  ini^nt  of  his  ob- 
taining this  almost  BKtoited  audiority^  he  is  represented  as  pro* 
ceedmg  to  its  exercise  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government, 
immediately  after  his  departure  from  Afadras;  to  the  insufficient 
extent,  howeveri  in  the  first  instance,  of  directing  Colonel  Ful- 
Iftrton.tQ  cro^  the:Coleroon,  and  wfdt  for  farther  instructions  on 
its  northern  bank;  a^d .this  allied  evasion  and  disobedience  of 
th0  letter  and  spirit  of  his  orders,  was  assigned  as  the  principal 
oause  of  General  Stuart's  subsequent  recal^  from  the  command 
of  the  army  in  .the  field.  Whether  any  and  what  porticm  of  the 
n^ces^ity fornpw  iscd&ting  up  Colonel  Fullarton,  arose  firom  mis- 
rpanogement  or  delay,  is  not  so  obvious  as  the  indisputable  ex« 
istence  of,that  necessity  after  the  action  of  the  13th  of  June  ^ 
aiid  General  Stuwti  in  his  oommunications  to  the  Admiral,  aft»r 
that  event,  states  seven  weeks  as  the  period  during  which  he 
should  require  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  to  cover  the  siege  of 
the  place* 

^  The  diss^ndons  terminated  in  his  being  placed  in  close  arrest  by  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, andin  that  state  sent  to  England.  General  Stuart  was  the  officer  ^nployed 
as  the  instrument  of  the  majority  in  council,  who  arrested  Lord  Pigot  in  1 776.  His 
own  arrest,  on  this  occasion,  produced  many  efiusions  of  wit,  aiid  among  the  epigrams 
of  the  day,  was  the  observation  In  broken  English,  of  the  second  son  of  Mahommed 
Ali,  on  his  first  hearing  the  event.  General  Siuart  catch  one  Lord;  one  Lord  catch 
General  Stuart.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Lord  apprehended  his  own 
arrest;  his  Lordship's  8u^)rasion  firom  the  Government  having  been  in  the  avowed 
c(»iteQiplation  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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On  the  same  day,  and  towards  the  close  of  this  severe  condBici)  (3HAK 

.  XXVI. 

the  French  fleet,  under  Monsieur  Suffirein,  appeared  in  the  of*  ' 

fing.     Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  was  anchored  nearly  off  Porto    ^7^^ 

Novo,  about  eleven  miles  to  the  southward,  for  the  combined  June  is. 

purposes  of  obtaining  water,  f6rwatding  supplieis,  and  covering 

the  siege  of  Cudddore,  weighed  to  assume  a  nearer  position,  and 

to  interpose  his  force  to  any  communication  between  the  hofirtile 

fleet  and  the  besieged     The  improvements,  derived  less  perhaps 

from  a  doubtful  application  of  pneumatic  chemistry^  than  firom  d 

systematic!  attefntiou  to  ventilation,  to  scrupulous  deanlinei^^  to 

dryness  and  regulated  diet,  which  render  not  only  the  comparadve^ 

but  the  positive  healthfulness  of  the  British  navy,  perhaps  the  most 

remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  iuodem  discovery,  leave  us  diw 

vided  between  grief  and  wtohishmeiit,  in  finding  the  fleet  under 

Sir  R  Hughes,  in  an  easy  cruize  from  the  2d  May  to  the  7th 

June,  diminidbed  in  effective  strength,  to.  the  amount  of  eleven 

hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  by  the  eSkcti  of  the  scurvy  alone^ 

and  after  disposing  of  these  in  hospital,  that  in  the  short  space  of 

another  fortnight,  near  seventeen  hundred^  more  became  incci^aF* 

ble  of  duty,  from  the  same  cause.  It  was  obviously  the  ^eat 

remainihg  purpose  of  the  war  in  India,  to  ensure  the  conclusive 

operation  against  Cuddalore,  but  it  were  injtirious  tothemeniory 

of  a  distinguished  officer,  if  judging  flx>m  the  eveit  alone,  we 

dwuld  pronounce  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  S&r  E.  Hughes, 

hbWever  weakened  in  numbers,  because  anchored  for  this  pur^ 

pose  with  seventeen  ships  carrying  twelve  hundred  and  two  .guns, 

he  felt  himself  as  a  British  Admiral,  imable  to  reilise  the  daily 

*  ^^  In  the  healthiest  ships,  70  to  90  men  a-piece,  and  others  douNe  that  number.'' 
Annual  R^ter^  1783. 
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CHAP,  challenge  of  Monsieur  Sufirein,  with  fifteen  ships  carrying  one 

•       thousand  and  eighteen  guns.     On  the  16th  he  weighed  anchor, 

*''^        with  the  expectation  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  dose  action,  but 

June  16.  .  . 

such  was,  the  superior  skill  or  fortune  of  Monsieur  Suffrein,  that 
on  the  same  night  at  half-past  eight  ^,  he  anchored  abreast  of  the 
fort,   and  the  dawn  of  morning  presented  to  the  English  army, 
before  Cuddalore,  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  the  French  fleet  in 
^  the.  exact  position  abandoned  by  their  own  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  English  fleet  being  invisible,  and  its  situation  unknown.     It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  the  purposes  of  Monsieur  Bussy  and 
Suffirein,  not  only  that  the  English  fleet  should  be  prevented  from 
resuming  its  position,  but  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  crippled, 
to  prevent  its  disturbing  the  French  Admiral  in  the  debarkation 
which  he  contemplated,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Monsieur  Bussy. 
In  the  mean  while,  that  General,  calculating  on  a  considerable 
interval  before  the  regular  approaches  now  commenced  by  the 
English  army,  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  cause  immediate 
17.  i^prehension,  embarked  on  the  17th  at  night,  a  reinforcement 
of  twelve  hundred  troops  on  board  the  fleet,  thus  augmenting 
the  balance  of  numbers  against  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  to  the  enor- 
mous  amount  of  about  four  thousand  men,  compared  with  their 
XfiJative  numbers  on  the  2d  of  May;  or  admitting  Monsieur  Suf^ 
frein's  numbers  to  have  diminished  during  the  sam^  period  of 
time,  in  a  degree  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  proportion,  we 
cannot  estimate  the  ^comparative  balance  against  the  English 
Admiral,  at  les9  tj^n  three  thousand  men. 
A^er  ^  series  of  manceuvres<^  exhibiting  much  reciprocal  skill, 

*  Histoife  de  la  denuelf^(:nerTe^  pa|^  88$^ 
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Sufflrein  succeeded  on  the  20th  in  bringing  on  the  «(»t  of  aoCion  CHA<F. 

befift  6uit0d  to  Ms  des^s.  A  distant  cannonade  of  three  hours  cost  ''^ 

the  English  fleet  5S2  men  j  and  what  was  of  more  importance  to  *'7^* 
Suffirein,  a  large  proportion  of  their  spars  and  rigging.  Night 
termmatecLthe  combat,  which  on  the  ensuing  dajy^  Sir  E.  Hughes 
aniLiously  sought  to  renew,  akid  his  adversary  to  avoids  except  9t 
his  own  distance  ;  and  the  English  Admiral,  after  receiving  the 
detailed  reports  of  the  state  of  each  ship,  found  the  whole  of  his 
equipments  so  entirely  crippled,  his  crews  so  lamentably  re- 
duced, and  the  want  of  water  so  exti:eme>  thtit  he  deemed  it  indb* 
pensable  to  in^ur  the  mortification  of  beiu'ing  away  fer  the  roads 
of  Ma4ras,  while  iSufirein,  wresting  from  his  enejmies  the  praise 
of  superior  address,  and  even  the  clahn  of  victory^  if  victory 
belong  to  him  who  iattains  his  object,  resumed  his  position  in  the  23. 
anchorage  of  Cuddalbre,  where  he  not  only  returned  the  1>200 
troops,  but  landed  an  aid  of  2,400  men  ifroifi  the  fleet.      -  -  gi. 

Monsieur  Bussy,  thus  reinfoteedi  lost  no  time  in*  making  a 
vigorous  sortie  wRh  his  best  troops.^  The  attack  commenced 
with  the  greatest  Vivacity  before  day4ight'itt  the  morning,  ^while 
it  was  still  quite  dark,  and  perhsips  a  short  time  earlietttlmn  was 
favourable  to  ite  ducc^ssr    The  dai^ess  alforded  no  opportinnty         ^^« 

for  distinction  of  troops ;   the  bayonets  of  the  sepoys  of  Bengal 

* .  -  ,  '         ",  '  ' '    ,      *      "... 

mingled  with  eminent  success  among  those  of  the  Fneneb  regi« 
ment  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  Qot  one  point  of  the  En^ish  trtodiesi 
occupied  as  they  were  by  every  variety  of  troop^,  suffered  itself 
to  be  forced.  The  loss  of  the  Frendi  iq.  this  ;v^eU--planned.  but 
ill-executed  sally  was  estimated  Ky' General  Stuart  at  4w*men  j 
a  number  probably  not  exaggerated,  when  considering  the  w^ 
cumstances  of  a  melee '  of  this  nature  ;  the  prisoners  actually 

VOL.  II.  '  3  L 
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CHAP,  gecured,,  were  found  to  amount  to  150*,  including;  the  .Choy^Uet 

XXVL 

'■.■iiiinj  ''  de  Damas  f,  who  led  the  attack.     The  loss  of  the  English  w»s 

1783 

surprisingly  small.  Major  Cotgrave,  who  commanded  the  Madras 

sepoys  in  the  trenches,  was  killed  ;  three  other  officers  wounded 
and  missing ;  and  twenty  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded,  chiefly 
sepoys.  Among  the  wounded  prisoners  was  a  young  French 
seijeant,  who  so  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Colonel 
Wangenheim,  commandant  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  the 
English  service,  by  his  interesting  appearance  and  manners, 
that  he  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
tents,  where  he  was  treated  with  attention  and  kindness  un- 
til his  recovery  and  release.  Many  years  afterwards,,  when  the 
French  army  under  Bernadotte  entered  Hanover,  General  Wan- 
genheim, among  others,  attended  the  levee  of  the  conqueror. 
You  have  served  a  great  deal,  said  Bernadotte,  on  his  ;beijQg 
presented,  and  as  I  understand  in  India.  —  I  have  served  there. 
At  Cuddaloi^e  ?  I  was  there.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a 
wounded  seijeant  whom  you  took  under  your  protection  in  the 
coun;e  of  that  service  ?  The  circumstjance  was  not  immediately 
present  to  the  General's  mind,  but  on  recollection,  he  resumed. 
I  do  indeed  remember  the  circumstance,  and  a  very  fine  young 
man  he  was,  I  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  him  ever  since,  but 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  his  welfare.  That  young 
seijeant,  said  Bernadotte,  was  the  person  who  has  now  the 


*  Histoire  de  la  derniere  guerre^  pageSSO,  states  the  prisoners  at  80,  and  the 
killed  at  SO ;  the  former  is  known  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  nation  is  not  restricted^ 
like  the  English,  by  the  checks  of  their  constitution,  from  mis-stating  the  amount 
erf*  their  losses. 

f  He  was.  iaconsolable  ^t  not  being  wounded. 
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honour  to  address  you,  who  is  happy  in  this  public  opportunity  CHAP, 
of  acknowledging  the  obligation,  and  will  omit  no  means  within 


his  power,  of  testifying  his  gratitude  to  General  Wangenheim. 
It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  digressive  to  have  presented  the 
sequel  of  ah  incident  appertaining  to  our  narrative,  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  character  since  distinguished  by  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary elevation,  and  as  an  evidence  of  moral  worth  affording  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  an  honourable  claim  on  other 
nations  for  the  respect  which  he  is  said  to  possess  in  his  adoptive 
country. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  the  force  under  Gene- 
ral Stuart  could  at  no  period  have  been  deemed  adequate 
Co  the  siege  of  Cuddalore,  defended  by  the  land  forces  of  Mon- 
sieur Bussy,  and  an  equal  numerical  force  of  Mysorean  auxi- 
liaries ;  a  body,  which  however  unsuited,  from  discordant  habits 
and  defective  discipline,  to  mix  with  regular  troops  in  the  more 
prominent  duties  of  a  siege,  performed  other  essential  services 
within  the  walls,  and  as  light  troops,  were  eminently  useful 
without  In  effect,  General  Stuart  had  never  been  able  to 
attempt  the  first  regular  operation  of  a  siege  by  investing  the 
place.  After  the  reinforcement  received  by  Monsieur  Bussy 
from  the  fleet,  his  troops  outnumbered  the  besiegers,  whose  force 
was  gradually  wasting  away  by  casualties  and  sickness,  and  by 
the  performance  of  duties  constantly  encreasing,  with  numbers  as 
constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing.  Monsieur  Bussy,  fully  aware 
of  the  physical  and  moral  influence  of  such  disproportioned  exer- 
tions, maintaining  a  free  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  except  the  ground  occupied  by  the  English 
armya  smd  considering  his  late  sortie  to  have  failed  merely  £rom 

3j,  2 
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CHAPj  errors -^*»«ideiit  to  opentlioiis  in  the  dark*  detonfliiied,  after  al- 
I  ,  lowing  tahm  enemies  a  few <iays  more  for  the  eadiaurtionof  tkeir 

^^*^'    9tr6ngtb5  to  inarch  out  in  force  by  a  circuitous  route^  and  attack 
thiem  in  their  camp; 

General  Stuart  in  the  meanwhile,  fully  aware  of  the  critical 
cii'cumstwioes   in  which  he  was   placed,    complaining  in  his 
official  cOfrreapondence  of  the  impenetrable  silence  of  his  Gro- 
v^niment  on  every  subject }    and  above    all,  regarding    the 
succours  which  he  had  ^i^eatedly  demanded   from  Madras, 
and  from  the   south,  while  private  correspondence  announced 
these  troops  to  have  received  counter  Orders,  and  a  different 
destination,  assumed  the  tout  of  being  abandcmed  to  his  fate 
by  his  own  Government,  and  determined  to  persevere  under 
evesry  d^culty,    and  tc^  abide  the  result,  whatever  it  might 
be.     The,  retreat  of  the  ^English  «rmy,  with  the  Iom  of  its 
battering  train  and  equipments,  is  the  most  &Vourable  result 
that  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  from  a  coiftinuation  of 
hostilities,  and  a  crisis  honourable  only  io  the  army,  and  dis^ 
graceful  to  the  character  of  our  public  councils,  was  termin^ed 
by  the  arrival  of  an  English  frigate  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
commissioners    deputed    by    tlw    Government  of  Madras  to 
announce  to  Monsieur  Bussy  the  certain  intelligence  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  betwten  their  rei^ective  nations  in  Europe : 
perfectly  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  army  before  Cuddalore, 
these  commissioners  were  instructed  to  declare  that  they  were 
charged    with  positive  orders  to  that  army  to   abstain  from 
hostilities,    whether    M<msieur    Bussy    should   accede  to    an 
armistice  or, dedine  it    Three  days  however  intervened  before 
the  terms -of  a  ccuyention  could  be  adjusted,  and  communication 


MS 

being  interdicted  between  the  commissioners  and  the  army,  they  CHAP« 
had  no  other  information  than  the  apparent  existence  of  a  flag 


of  truce,  and  hostilities  did  not  finally  cease  until  the  2d  of  July,  j^'^* 
The  only  difficulty  which  occurred  in  these  negotiations,  related 
not  to  the  necessity  of  due  notice  ^o  Tippoo  Sidtaun,  as  an  ally 
of  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  French  troops  serving  in  his 
army,  in  order  that  they  might  withdraw,  but  proceeded  fix>m 
an  attempt  to  procure  an  anticipated  cessation  of  hostile  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  English,  before  ascertaining  whether 
Tippoo  would  reciprocally  consent  to  the  proposed  armistice. 
This  point  being  at  length  amicably  adjusted,  our  narrative 
necessarily  returns  to  the  operations  on  the  western  coast,  which 
had  caused  the  separation  of  that  prince  fi-om  his  French  allies 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Bussy  at  Cuddalore. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Resumption  of  the  chairs  qf  the  western  coasts  from  the  disappearance  of 
Tippoo  at  PatUani,  in  December  1782  —  General  Matthews  sent  from 
Bombay f  to  support  the  troops  at  that  place —  hearing  qf  Tippoo' sde* 
parturCf  lands  at  Rqjmtmdroog  —  Reasons  —  Carries  the  place  —  Cokh 
nel  Macleod  ordered  up  from  Paniani  —  Capture  ofHondver  (Onore) 
'^and  ships  of  war  —  Government  of  Bombay^  hearing  the  death  qf 
Hyder^  send  positive  orders  to  General  Matthews^  to  quit  aU  operations 
on  the  coasts  and  march  to  Bednore  —  FataUty  qf  incessant  cofUmtion 

—  General  Matthews  protests  and  obeys  —  the  letter^  not  the  spirit  q^ 
these  inconsiderate  orders  —  lafids  at  Cundapoor  —  which  h^  attacks 
andcarries —  violating  the  letter  qf  his  orders  in  the  very  act  qf  obeying 
them-  marches  for  the  Ghauts  —  Colonel  Macleod  carries  the  works 
at  their  foot —  Attack  qf  the  Ghaut —  carried  with  Hyderghur  at  its 
summit —  Bednore    surrenders  on  terms  —  Extraordinary  facility  qf 
this  success  —  captained  by  the  personal  enmity  qf  Tippoo^  to  the  Go^ 
vemor  AydZj  and  the  design  not  only  to  supersede^  but  destroy  Mm  — 
Singular  mode  qf  discovering  these  designs  —  which  determined  the  sur^ 
render  —  Lutf  Aly,   the  successor  qf  Aydz,  arrives  in  the  vicinity —» 
reinforces  Anantpoor  —  wMch  is  carried  by  the  English  by  assault — 
Cruelties  imputed  to  the  English  on  that  occasion  —  disproved —  Lutf 
Ahf  ordered  to  Mangalore  —  General  Matthews  relieved  from  the  re- 
Straint  qf  the  positive  orders  —  acts  as  if  they  were  still  in  operation 

. —  and  disperses  instead  qf  concentrating  his  force — Strange  su- 
perstition regarding  Ms  past  and  future  fortunes  —  Imputations  qf 
corruption  and  rapacity  retorted — Illustrations — Approach  qf  Tippoo 

—  Flight  qf  Aydz  —  Tippoo  takes  Hyderghur  —  assaults  and  car* 
ries  the  exterior  lines  qf  Bednore —  siege  ^^capitulation —  surren* 
der  —  Infraction  imputable  to  the  English  —  garrison  corifined  in 
irons  —  Tippoo  descends  for  the  recomry  qf  Mangalore  —  Attack 
^fan  advanced  position  —  Critical  circumstances  -^  The  place  summoned 
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-^Preparations  —  Cavalry  sent  above  the  gJiauts^  overtaken  by  the  maiu  ' 

soon  —  Kummer-ti'Deen  sent  to  Kurpay  in  consequence  of  a  diversion 
in  that  quarter  ordered  from  Madras  —  Brief  notice  of  this  diversion 
—Siege  ofMangalore  —  Excellent  defence  —  Intelligence  received  by 
the  garrison  —  Intimation  from  Tippoo,  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
at  CuddalorCj  treacherously  postponed^ — Armistice  —  Arrival  of  Bri- 
gadier-General  Macleod  —  lands  and  is  entertained  and  deceived  by 
Tippoo  —  Disguised  plan  for  gradually  starving  the  garrison  —  Tip- 
poo  throws  off  the  mask  —  but  allows  General  Macleod  to  depart  —  The 
garrison  subsists  on  short  allowance,  till  November  522rf,  when  General 
Macleod  appears  with  a  large  armament  for  its  relief —  Extraordinary 
covrespondence  with  Tippoo  —  General  Macleod  departs,  having  thrown 
In  a  nominal  month* s  provision,  but  without  being  permitted  to  Idmrnnuni- 
cate  with  the  garrison  —  Discussion  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  er- 
roneous  conduct  —  Appears  with  another  insufficient  supply,  on  the 
9rith  December,  which  is  landed,  but  still  no  intercourse  —  Shocking  ex^ 
tremities  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced  — Council  of  war  —  Capitula- 
tion—  which  was  fulfilled — Death  of  Colonel  Campbell — Reflections 
on  Tippoo* s  conduct  —  Remarkable  incident  during  the  siege  —  Execu^ 
tion  qf  the  late  Governor,  and  death  of  Mahommed  Ali  —  Eaplanation 
qf  these  events^ 

Our  narrative  of  operations  in  Malabar  was  interrupted  by  the  CHAP. 

XXVII. 
sudden  disappearance  of  Tippoo's  army  from  Faniani,  in  De«  ' 

cember  1782,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Hyder.    The  in-    ^7^^* 

telligence  received  at  Bombay,  of  the  rapid  retreat  of  Colonel 

Humberstone  to  Paniani,  and  the  presence  of  Tippoo  in  full 

force   before  that  place,  determined  the  Government  to  send 

their  provincial  Commander-in-chief,  Brigadier  General  Matthews, 

for  its  relief,  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  could  be  immediately 

embarked,  and  to  reinforce  him   as  speedily  as  possible  with 

other  troops,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  service.     In  his 

progress   down  the  coast,  that   officer  received  intelligence  at 

Goa  of  tlie  circumstances,  but  not  of  the  cause  which  had  a  few 
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CHAP,  days  before  removed  the  danger  from  Paniani^  and  consequently 
*  determined  on    making  a  landing  at   Rajammidroog,   in  the 
northern   part   of  Canara,  commanding  the   entrance  into  the 
commodiousi  estuary  and  navigable  river  of  Mirjee,  reputed  to 
afford  the  best,  although  not  the  shortest   line   of  access    to 
Bednore ;  and  when  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  fort 
and  river  of  Honaver  (Onore)  a  few  miles  to  the  southward,  and 
the  fertile  territory  between  those  rivers,  to  furnish  not  only  se- 
curity to  his  rear,  but  an  abundant  suipply  of  provisions  for  the 
future  necessities  of  the  army.     Rajamundroog  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  almost  by  surprize,  with  little  loss ;  and  the  ships 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  Colonel  Macleod,   at  Paniani, 
with  orders  to    transport  his    force  to   Rajamundroog.      Ho- 
naver soon  fell,  with  all  its  dependent  posts,  and  Colonel  Macleod, 
who  had  arrived,  was  preparing  for  the  capture  of  Mirjee,  or 
Mirjdn,  higher  up  the  river,  which  would  have  completied  the 
first  part  of  the  plan  for  the  safe  ascent  to  Bednore,  by  the 
passes  of  Bilguy.     The  easy  capture  in  these  operations,  of  five 
ships  of   war,  from  50  to  64  guns,  and  many  of  smaller  di-t 
mensions,  evinced  the  extent  of  Hyder's  ambition^  rath^  than 
the  correctness  of  his  political  views.  '   ; 

In  the  meanwhile  however  the  Grovemment  of  Bombay  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hyder,  and  acting  aj^a^ 
rently  more  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  than  in  the  spirit  of 
a  grave  and  deliberate  political  instruction,  sent  on  the  Slst 
December  1782,  ptmtive  orders  to  General  Matthews,  ^^  if  the 
intelligence  were  confirmed,  to  relinquish  all  operations  wfaat^ 
ever  upon  the  sea*coast,  and  make  an  immediate  push  to  take 
possession  of  Bednore.^'    Without  imputing  too  much  to  the 
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defective  constitution  of  the  Government  at  that  period,   a  CHAP. 

XXVII. 
fatalist  might  find  the  most  plausible  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  ' 

1783 
in  the  universal  tendency  to  contention  between  public  autho- 
rities, which  wasted  and  perverted  all  their  energies,  and  to 
ordinary  observation  had  infinitely  more  the  aspect  of  an  un- 
happy fatality  than  of  the  common  infirmity  of  human  irritation. 
General  Matthews  and  all  other  persons,  must  on  the  12th 
January,  when  he  received  these  positive  orders,  have  been  well 
satisfied  of  the  death  of  Hyder ;  but  afl:er  weighing  and  com<- 
bining  intelligence  and  observation,  he  not  only  at  this  period, 
but  ^ven  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  subsequent  success, 
declared  his  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  operations  in  which 
these  orders  found  him  engaged,  of  securing  by  a  strong  occu* 
pation  of  the  country  in  his  rear,  a  secure  and  easily  defensible 
communication  with  the  sea  coast,  constituted  the  only  safe 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Bednore.  On  the  receipt  of  these 
unconditional  orders  however,  he  instantly  countermanded  the 
operations  which  were  destined  to  lead  him  to  Bednore  by  the 
longer  route  of  Bilguy,  and  prepared  to  obey  his  orders  to  their 
very  letter ;  he  remonstrated  against  the  firustration  of  his  plans ; 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  consequences ;  upbraided  the 
Government  with  neglecting  the  promised  reinforcements  and 
supplies ;  declared  that  the  force  at  his  disposal  was  utterly  ina- 
dequate to  the  service  he  was  ordered  to  execute ;  and  finally 
requested,  that  if  they  "  could  not  repose  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary judgment,  they  would  permit  him  to  retire  and  save  hi» 
own  reputation." 

The  reciprocal  confidence  which  ought  to  subsist  between  a 
government  and  the  military  ofl^cer  entrusted  with  the  execution 

VOL.  II.  3  M 
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CHAP,  of  its  measures^  was  most  unwisely  vicJated  in  the  first  instance, 

XXVII.  . 

^  by  a  positive  order  to  be  executed  under  aU  circumstances,  or 

1783 

rather,  literally  viewed,  by  an  abandonment  of  the  measures  ne* 

cessary  to  its  safe  execution :  but  the  absurdity  which  its  literal 

accomplishment  involved,  ought  to  have  suggested  to  a  temperate 

mind  a  compliance  rather  with  its  spirit,  than  its  letter.  ^     Grene^ 

ral  Matthews,  however,  obeyed  with  precipitation :  he  landed 

at  Cundapoor,  the  point  of  the  coast  nearest  to  Bednore,  and  in 

carrying  the  place  experienced  considerable  resistance,  not  from 

the  ordinary  garrison,  but  from  a  field  force  of  500  horse,  and 

2,500  infantry  ;  a  part  of  the  reinforcements  whidi  had  been  de^ 

tached  by  Hyder  from  Coromandel,  for  the  protection  of  his 

western  possessions,  and  thus  in  the  very  act  of  obeying  his 

orders  to  ^^  relinquish  all  operations  whatever  on  the  sea  coast ;" 

he  was  obliged  to  undertake  new  operations  on  the  s^i  coast,  in 

Jan-     the  mere  execution  of  these  orders.      Continuing  to  protest 

against  the  insufficiency  of  his  means,  Mid  to  disclaim  all  respon^ 

sibility  for  consequences,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  of 

precipitate  obedience.     Without  any  r^ular  means  of  conveying 

provisions  or  stores,  he  was  three  days  in  marching  25  miles  to 

the  foot  of  the  mountains,  opposed  every  day  by  iencreasing 

numbers }  not  in  any  serious  stand,  but  chiefly  by  light  skirmishing, 

and  the  incessant  annoyance  of  rockets^      The  ascent  of  the 

ghauts  presented  impediments  of  a  more  serious  nature ;  the  di£* 

ficulties  of  a  rugged  acclivity  of  seven  miles  were  encreased  by  a 

succession  of  the  most  formidable  worksi     Hussengherry,  a  place 

at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  a  fort,  and  assuming  that  ^peara&cef 

*  They  were  afterwards  explained  and  rescinded  at  Bombay  .on  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, ten  days  after  Genera!  Matthews  wm  in  posdes^ion  ef  BeiAbrb. 
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Ob  approaching  it^  was  in  reality  no  more  than  a  well-built  bar-  CHAP, 
rier  with  two  flanks^  but  entirely  open  in  the  rear*     About  three  ' 

miles  in  front  of  this  post,  the  enemy  had  felled  trees  across  the  '  * 
road,  and  lined  the  thick  brushwood  on  each  flank ;  and  about 
400  yards  in  front  of  this  abbatis,  another  breastwork  was  lined 
with  between  two  and  three  thousand  men«  The  42d,  led  by 
Colonel  Madeod,  and  followed  by  a  corps  of  sepoys  attacked 
these  positions  with  the  bayonet,  and  pursuing  them  like  High-  Jan.  26. 
ladders,  were  in  the  breastwork  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of 
it ;  four  hundred  were  bayoneted  and  the  remainder  were  pursued 
dose  to  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  preparations  were  made  for  attack- 
ing it  the  next  morning,  but  although  furnished  with  15  pieces 
of  excellent  cannon,  it  was  found  abandoned ;  the  first  barrier, 
mounting  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  was  also  evacuated  without 
attempting  defence ;  the  second,  two  miles  farther  up  the  hill, 
mounting  nine  guns,  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  with 
a  loss  of  only  seven  or  eight  men«  ^^  From  the  second  fort,  or 
barrier  to  the  top  of  the  ghaut  is  almost  one  continuance  of  ba^ 
teries  with  cannon  and  breast-works;  the  firmness  and  intr^ 
pidity  of  the  15th  battalion,  who  were  finremost  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  conflict,  was  rewarded  with  the  honour  of  taking 
the  ibrt  of  Hyder^bur,  on  the  top  of  the  ghaut,  in  which  were 
found  twenty-fiive  pieces  of  cannon,  &c  &c ;  this  fort  was  Jan.  27. 
well  constructed,  had  a  good  ditch,  was  extensive,  and  the 
other  works  were  defended  by  17,000  men.  My  loss  during 
the   day  about  fiifty  killed   and   wounded.''  *      The  fort  and 

*  The  passages  between  inverted  commas,  arc  extracted  from'  Creneral  Matihews's 
official  dispatch^  dated  28tk  Jannapy,  17SS. 
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CHAP,  town  of  Bednore  or  Hyderauggur  was  still  14  miles  distant?. 

-^         but  the  numei'ous  bodies  above  described,  ure  stated  to  have 
1783. 

abandoned  its  defence ;  "  Hyat  Saheb  having  retired  into  the 

fort  with  no  more  than  1,350  men,  of  whom  350  were  English 
sepoys  taken  in  Coromandel,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  Hyder.  Captain  Donald  Campbell,  a  prisoner  in  irons,  was 
released  on  the  preceding  day,  and  sent  to  General  Matthews, 
to  propose  terms,  which  were  to  deliver  the  fort  and  country, 
and  to  remain  under  the  English,  as  he  was  under  the  nabob/' 
Jan.2s.  (Hyder) ;  to  whicli' conditions  General  Matthews  immediately  as- 
sented. On  the  ensuing  morning,  although  a  division  of  the  army 
under  Colonel  Macleod,  detached  from  the  foot  of  the  ghaut,  to 
endeavour  by  a  circuitous  route  to  turn  the  works,  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  the  troops  present  for  duty  (who  had  not  eaten 
the  preceding  day)  amounted  to  no  more  than  360  Europeans 
and  600  sepoys,  without  a  field  gun ;  he  moved  forward,  and 
was  received  without  hesitation  into  the  fort,  and  to  the  ac- 
knowledged command  of  the  capital  and  territory  of  Bednore, 
without  farther  treaty  or  capitulation. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  whole  amount  of  the  facts  already 
before  the  public  connected  with  the  capture  of  Bednore.  *^  To 
what"  says  General  Matthews,  "  can  it  it  be  owing,  but  to  the 
divine  will,  that  my  army,  without  provisions  or  musquet  am- 
munition, should  have  our  wants  supplied  as  we  advanced,  for 
without  the  enemy's  rice,  and  powder,  and  bdl,  we  must  have 
stopped  until  the  army  could  be  furnished."  "  Panic'*  is  the 
secondary  cause  assigned  by  the  General  for  these  extraordinary 
effects^  and  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  influence 
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of  the  attack  on  the  bresast  work  ;  but  the  reader  will  probably  CHAP, 

XX  VII. 
have  anticipated  some  further  explanation  which  we  shall  now  * 

endeavour  to  present.  1789. 

The  considerations  have  been  already  stated  *  which  induced 
Hyder  early  in  1782,  to  make  considerable  detachments  for  the 
restoration  of  his  aflairs  not  only  in  Malabar,  but  in  Coorg 
and  BuUum,  the  two  last  under  the  command  of  two  Chelas^ 
Wqffiidar  and  Sheick  Aydz^  the  latter  of  whom  was  for  this  pur- 
pose appointed  Governor  of  Bednore,  the  province  adjoining 
Bullum  on  the  north  j  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  f  the 
early  history  and  character  of  Sheick  AyS.z.  %  ^^  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Hyder,  and  Tippoo's  arrival  in  camp,  a 
letter  arrived  from  Ayaz,  reporting  the  invasion  under  General 
Matthews,  the  capture  of  Rajamundroog  and  Onore,  and  the 
intention  of  the  Governor  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Bullum, 
and  march  without  delay  to  oppose  the  enemy.      This  letter  had 

among  others  been  opened  by  Poomea,  and  afterwards  dispatched 

• 

by  express  to  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

Sheick  Aydz  had,  while  a  youth,  and  a  common  ch^la  of  the 
palace,  rendered  himself  unacceptable  to  Tippoo  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character,  and  had,  in  consequence,  been 
treated  by  that  prince  with  gross  and  repeated  indignity.  In 
mature  age,  Hyder's.  extravagant  praises  of  his  valour  and 
intellect,  and  the  habit  of  publicly  contrasting  the  qualities 
of  his    slave  with    those    of   the  heir    apparent,    perpetually 


♦  Chapters*. 

f  VpLii.  p.  189,  and  Appendix  to  Chapter  IS,  . 

X  Ay&z  Sahebf  is  readily  corrupted  into  Hyat  SaAebj  the  name  by  which  he  is 
designated  in  the  records  of  that  period. 

lO 
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CHAP,  embittered  all  the  feelings  of  former  aimity,  and  rendered  ^he 

XXVII. 

■  death  of  Hyder  a  crisis  which  Ay^  must  necessarily  have  con* 

^783.  templated  with  alarm.  Immediately  after  Tippoo's  jundion 
with  his  army,  after  his  father's  death,  he  detached  Lutf  Aly 
Beg,  with  a  light  corps  of  cavalry,  by  the  shortest  route,  to 
snp^sede  Wofiadar  at  Coorg;  and  aft^er  making  the  requisite 
aarangements  in  that  quarter  to. assume  the  government  of  Bed- 
Hore,  with  a  larger  and  heavier  corps  detached  about  the  same 
time  by  the  ordinary  road.  He  had  however  considerable  doubts 
whether  the  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Ayaz  might  not  induce 
him  to  resist,  and  had  accordingly  sait  secret  orders  to  the 
officer  next  in  authority  to  put  him  to  death  and  assume  the 
government  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  intentions 
of  AyAz  at  this  period,  it  is  certain  that  apprehensions  of 
treachery  were  mixed  with  all  his  deliberations:  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  ordering  that  no  letter  of  any  descripticm 
from  the  eastward  should  be  delivered  without  previous  exami- 
nation; and  being  entirely  illiterate^  this  scrutiny  always  took 
place,  with  no  other  person  present  than  the  reader  and  himself, 
either  in  a  private  chamber,  or  if  abroad,  retired  from  hearing 
and  observation  in  the  woods*  On  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  the  ghauts  were  attacked,  and  while  Ay^z  was  occupied 
near  Hyderghur,  in  giving  directions  regarding  their  defence,  the 
fatal  letter  arrived,  and  was  inspected  with  the  usual  pre* 
cautions:  the  bramin  who  read  it,  and  to  whom  the  letter  waa 
addressed  as  second  in  command,  stands  absolved  from  all  sus* 
picion  of  prior  design  by  the  very  act  of  reading  its  contents; 
but  in  the  perilous  condition  of  AySz  he  durst  not  confide  in  a 
secrecy,  at  best  precarious,  even  for  a  day:  without  a  moment!^ 
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heiitatioii,  he  pat  the  unfortunate  bramin  to  death  to  prevent  CHAP. 

XXVIL 
discovery;    put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  returning  to  his  i 

178SL 
attendants,  instantly  mounted,  and  without  leaving  any  orders, 

went  off  at  speed  to  the  citadel,  to  make  the  arrangements  for 

surrender  which  have  been  related.     It  may  well  be  presumed, 

that  this  horrible  scene  could  not  have  been  enacted,  without  some 

intimation  readiing  the  ears  of  the  attendants;  and  the  very  act 

of  abandoning  the  scene  of  danger  contrary  to  his  usual  habits, 

spread  abroad  among  the  troops  those  rumours  of  undefined 

treachery  whidi  abundantly  account  for  their  dispersi<Hi   and 


On  the  arrival  of  Lutf  Aly  B^  at  Sheemoga,  (Simoga)  about 
forty  miles  to  the*^istward  of  Bednore,  he  learned  the  disastrous 
issue  of  public  affitirs,  and  began  to  collect  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  troops  who  had  been  abandoned  by  their  leader.  An 
English  detachment  was  marching  to  take  possession  of  AnaaiirU 
poor,,  about  30  miles  north-west  of  his  position,  this  and  most 
other  dependencies  of  Bednore  having  surrendered  on  receiving 
the  orders  of  Jydz  to  that  efiect,  and  the  garrison  and  inha- 
bitants had  sent  an  ag^t  to  offer  their  submission.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  these  events,  Lutf  Aly  sent  a  trusty  officer  with 
300  Chittledroog  peons  to  anticipate  die  arrival  of  the  English 
detachment,  end  with  positive  orders  to  supersede  the  actual 
bommandant,  and  to  admit  no  farther  communication  of  ariy 
kind  with  the  enemy.  Cki  the  approach  of  the  troops,  it  was 
pretended  by  Lutf  Aly,  that  repeated  signs  were  made  to  them 
to  withdraw,  that  on  persisting  to  advance,  the  flag  of  truce 
was  fired  at*  No  disparagement  to  the  accuracy  of  either  repre- 
sentation is  involved  in  the  supposition,  that  l^ie  English  confi* 
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CHAP,  dent  of  admission  recognise  only  the  sepond  part  of  the  state-* 
■■II         ment,  in  retaliation  for  which  no  quajrter  was  given  to  the  gwrrispD 

^'^^*  on  the  capture  of  the  place  ^y  assault^  Such  is  the  .amount  of 
fact  involved  in  the  atrocities  in^puted  to  the  English  on  the 
capture  of  Anantppor.  Tl^^  touching  tale  ,  descriptive  of  4Q0 
beautiful  wonjen,  "  all  bleedipg,  witj^  tl^e;  wounds  of  the  bayonet 
and  either  already  dead,  or  expiring  ip  each  other'ts  arms  ;\  the 
soldiers  "  stripping  th^m  of  their  jewels  and  con^mitting  every 
outrage  on  their  bodies,  while  other?,  rath€;r  than  be  torn  from 
their,  relations^  threw  themselves  into  large  tanks  and  w>ere 
drowned,"  has  long  since  been  traced  to  its  author,  a  silly 
young  man,  whose  amende  honorable  for  dressing  his  adven«^ 
tures  into  a  romantic  tale,  is  not  so  generally  known  as  the 
historical  record  of  that  supposed  event  in  the  respectable 
pages  of  the  Annual  Register.  Of  a  conduct  so  atrocioujs^  if 
true,  the  reprobation  could  not  be  too  severe,  and  if  unfoundedt 
the, disproof  could  not  be  too  anxiously  established:  th<Q  au* 
thor  of  this  work  has  therefore  not  neglected  the  ample  in^ns 
within  his  reach,  of  ascertaining  that  the  tale  in  all  ita  pn^rtsk 
IS  destitute  of  every  shadow  of  foundation  in  truth.*  ,. 

The  capture  of  Anantpoor  occurred  during  the  period  that 
Lutf  Aly  was  waiting  the  slower  approach  of  the  infimtry  fronj 
Coromandel,  and  on  its  arrival,  he  was  arranging  the, means  of 
its  recapture,  when  he  received  orders  from  Tippoo,  to  proceed 
with  all  expedition  by  the  pass  of  Soobramonee,  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  fall  of  Mangalore ;  but  before  he  could  arrive,  th^ 

•  Without  the  fort,  the  body  of  one  Woman  was  some  days  afterwards  found,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  well;  but  it  was  not  knovm  in  what  manner,  or  on  what  occasion, 
tlie  accident  had  occurre4« 
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place  had  surrendered  by  capitulation,  on  the  9th  of  March.     Ge-  CHAP; 

.  XXVII. 

neral  Matthews,  after  descending  to  the  coast  to  direct  this  oper-    i 

ation,  now  prepared  to  return  for  the  defence  of  Bednore.     The    ^783. 
unconditional  orders  had  been  revoked,  which  formed  the  apolo^ 
gy  for  disclaiming  responsibility,    and  he  was  now  left  to  the 
guidance  of  the  general  instructions  with  which  he  left  Bombay, 
on  the  11th  of  December ;  a  document  as  wise  and  judicious,  as  the 
subsequent  order  had  been  precipitate.     The  invasion  of  Bednore 
had  been  suggested  in  these  instructions  from  the  Government,  as 
the  plan  of  all  those  submitted  to  their  consideration  which  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  actual  scope  of  their  resources,  and  combined 
the  most  reasonable  hope  of  success  with  the  greatest  facility  of 
communication  and  support.     Permanent  conquest  was  iexcluded 
from  their  views  of  possible  contingency ;  the  plan  of  securing  such 
a  footing  as  could  safely  be  held,  and  the  view  of  alarming  Hyder 
with  the  threat  of  relinquishing  to  the  Mahrattas  that  country 
which  they  were  known  to  covet,  was  expressly  suggested  as  a 
probable  means  of  disposing  him  to  peace ;  and   these   tem- 
perate views  concluded  with  the  widest  latitude  of  discretionary 
authority. 

Thus  circumstanced.  General  Matthews,  incesisantly  reporting 
t^ie  approach  of  powerftil  bodies  of  troops  from  Coromandel, 
stated  400  Europeans  and  1,200  sepoys  to  be  the  largest  force 
with  which  he  could  meet  the  enemy  in  thejieldy  and  represented 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  large  reinforcements,  ^*  without 
which  it  would  be  next  to  a  miracle  if  he  could  preserve  his  fi)Ot- 
ing.^'  Instead,  however,  of  concentrating  at  the  point  whidi  be 
considered  most  defensible,  the  greatest  possible  number  of  hict 
avowedly  insufficient  force/  he  xx>ntinued  up  to  th^  moment  of 

VOL.  II.  3  N 
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CHAP«  Hs  last  departure  from  the  coast,  to  na^ate  with.c(mi]dacea^ 
f  tibat  he  was  ^^  in  possesion  of  the  whole  countir^.westwardof  the 

^    *   range  of  mountains  from  Sedashe^hur.tp.Mai^alore^;  beycmd 
the  passes/ he  possessed  Bednpre,  .Anantpoor,.  and  the  fort  of 
Cowly<lroog,  15  miles  east"  (more  nearly  south)  "fromBednore, 
with  their  dependencies  ;   and  a  detached  body  was  seeking  to 
obtain  possesision  of  the  distant  province  of  Soonda.''     Hie  only 
explanation  which  has  been  attempted,   of  the  blind  confidence 
with  which  he  frittered  away  his  meaps  of  defence^  relates  to  his 
hope  of  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Mysoor,  by  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Fullarton,   from  Coimbetoor,   to  whose  operatidns  we 
shall  presently  advert ;    but  a  hope  better  founded  than  any  .he 
possessed,  would  furnish  a  rational  motive  for  concentration  and 
certainly  not  for  dispersipn.     The  tenor  of  General  Matthews's 
dispatch,'  written  on  the  day  of  his  first  entrance  into  Bednore^ 
is,  strongly  tinctured  throughout  with  the  belief  of  supernatural 
intraposition,  in  a  success  of  which  the  true  secondary  causes  do 
not  appeM  to  have  reached  his  knowledge,    or  diat  of.  any  of 
his  officers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  conduct  ^ivhich 
we  have  just   stated,    without   supposing  the  existence  of  a 
similw    superstition    with    reference   to   his  future  fortunes  y 
a  confidence  in  the  divine  protection,   implying   direct  insat 
nity,  if  the  corrupt  rapacity  imputed  to  him  before,    and  stiU> 
more  explicitly  after  the  capture  of  Bednore,  have  the  founda*^ 
tion  which  various  circumstances  seem  to  confirm*     The  chai^ 
however  supported,  of  insubordination,  producing  in  the  army  a 
ccmduct   ^^  loose  and  unfeeling  as  that  of  the  most  licentious 
freebooters,''  retorted  on  his  accusers ;  and  the  direct  announce- 
meat  o^  bringing  them  to  military  trial,  cannot  obliterate  the 
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dtrotig  grounds  of  original  accusation.     The  publidty  giv^i  to  CHAF^ 
thk  unhappy  controversy  in  the  Annual  Raster  of  1763^  had  * 

induced  the  author  to  examine  all  the  documents  with  scrupu*^  tl^^^ 
lolis  care^  and  to  prepate  an  abstract  of  the  whole^  which^  on 
fiirther  reflection,  has  been  expunged  i  the  subsequent  unhappy 
fate  of  txenteral  Matthews,  without  the  opportunity  of  defending 
hk  reputation,  might  seem  to  expose  any  such  abstract  to  the 
imptitation  of  in  ex  paife  statement ;  and  niourning  over  a  ki^ 
portion,  at  least  of  impropriety,  which  pervades  the  reciprocal 
diteussion,  wi^  shall  dose  the  subject  with  observing,  with  re^ 
ference  to  the  countless  treasures. supposed  to  be  found  in  Bed-^ 
nore,  that  Tippcto  Sultaun,  in  narrating  *,  with  the  utmost  hi^ 
terness  the  defection  of  Ay^,  states,  that  he  carried  aloi^  .with 
him  a  large  property  in  i^Lsh  and  valuables.  The  minister  of 
finance,  Poornea^  ignorant' \of  the  cdiitenta  of  Tippoo's  book> 
states,  in  his  manuscript,  the  embezzlement  at  upwards  of  a  lac, 
md  the  detailed  account  afterwards '  raEideried  by  Ay^  to  thb 
GtrmQmment  of  Bombay,  of  tlie  amounl;  Mid  appropriation  of  his 
pecuniary  possessions  in  Bednore,  gives  a  total  of  one  lac  and 
forty-ei^t  thousand  pagodas  f ,  the  balance  of  which  he  claims 
from  the  justice  of  that  government,  as  secured  to  him  by  the 
terms  of  capitulation  :  nor  can  the  fact  with  propriety  be  sup- 
pressed, that  General  Matthews,  in  a  testamentary  memorandum 
df^veted;to  his  fellow  prisoners,  to  be  used  only  in  the  evait 
of  his  death,  declares  that  the  public  was  indebted  to  him  for 

.  •  SuItaiin-{^-Towareekh« 

t  A  considerable  amount  of  valuables,  constitniing  what  is  usually  called  tlie 
Td^  Khana,  or  ^toreof  articles'  prodded  for  pid>lic  presents  on  occasions  of 
eeremoi^  as  stated  both  by  Poomea  and  Ay^  is  ^xclmiTe  ot  this  pecuniary 
Amount*  ,....-. 
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CHAP*  money  advanced  from  his  private  fortune  during  his  command^ 

XXVIL 

J,  in  the  sum  of  58,000  rupees,  besides  the  arrears  of  his  milit^y 

^'^^^-   allowances.  ' 

.  On  the  approach  of  Tippoo  with  the  whole  of  his  army^  Ay&z 
liad  too  much  wisdom  to  await  with  General  Matthews  the  super- 
natural aid  which  was  to  protect  him  from  disaster ;  his  flight  to 
the  coast  was  so  precipitate- that  he  lost  ihe  smaH  remains  of  his 
property,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  we  find  him  sblicitihg 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  English  Government.  Tippoo 
Sultaun  in  narrating  the  flight  of  this  person,  affirms  that  the 
naost  explicit  assurances  of  protection  and  encouragement  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  death,  and 
amuses  himself  with  the  parallel  and  well  known  anecdote  of 
that  AyS,z  *  from  whom  he  was  named,  the  slave  and  unhallowed 
favourite  f  of  Sultaun  Mahmood.  This  Sultaun  after  exhausting 
his  imagination  in  procuring  for  his  favoured  slave  every  gratifi- 
cation and  convenience  that  empire  can  command,  asked  him 
one  day  if  any  one  wish  remained  ungrattfied.  Yes,  said  the 
slave,  I  have  one  remaining  caprice,  I  think  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  run  away. 

On  approaching  Bednore  the  army  divided  into  two  columns, 
April  7.  one  of  which  took  the  southern  route  of  Cowlydroog  and  Hyder- 
ghur,  which  fell  without  material  opposition,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  coast  j  the  other  column  proceeded  by  the 

*  He  quibbles  very  successfully,  by  naming  him  Ayfiz-^na  Mahmood,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  double  meaning,  Ay&z,  not  he  T?ho  belonged  to  Mfdimood,  or  Ayfiz, 
die  unhallowed;  or  more  literally  unglorified.  ' 

.  t  This  part  of  the  parallel  certainly  did  not  iqfqfdy,  and  I  do  not  impute  to  dther 
Tif^KX)  or  his  secretary,  the  intention  of  such  inshiuation,  howcmr  obyioudy  im* 
plied  in  the  tale.  i 
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most  direct  nbithreastern  road^  leaving  a/orce  to  mask  Anant*  CHAP. 

XXVII. 
.  ppor^  and  completely  invested  the  place*     The  English  troops  ■ 

were  found  in  possession  of  the  extensive  lines  which  surround  ^ 

. JBedn^re,  and  after  some  skirmishing  to  ascertain  the  most  vulner- 
able ppuit^f  a  disposition  was  made  for  a  general  assault  and  es(^ 
lade  m  several  columns,  which  completely  succeeded  j  the  English 
.troops  who  had  attempted  a  defence  to  the  extent  of  which  their 
liumbers  were  sdtogether  inadequate,  retiring  with  great  losis  but 
;  in  excellent  <)rder  to  the  citadels.    The  author  has  had  no  access  to 
>  ilcQQunt^  of  this  service  written  by  any  of  the  besieged;  the  work  of 
;  ^ippoo  Sultauh  *  gives  ample  details  in  which  Monsieur  Cossigny 
i  is  represented  as  an  inexperienced  officer,  whose  blunders  wwe  of 
course  ^rracted  by  the  commanding  genius  and  pa^sonal  intrepi- 
dity of  the  Sultaun.  himself ;  but  in  the  most  inflated  exagger- 
,  ^t^P;  of  his  own  exploits,  and  affepted  contempt  of  his  enemy,  an 
jiiftwUling  homage  is  rendered  to  the  energy,  the  spirit,  and  the 
b^ayery  of  the  besieged,  until  the  place  became  a  heap  of  ruins, 
Wid  &rther  resistance  unavailing.     Under  these  circumstances. 
General  Matthews,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  a  council  of 
war,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  proposals  for  a  capitulation  in 
sev^n  firticle^,  detailed  by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  which,  however 
ui;if9yofiirable^,h^  d/eclares  that  he  was  induced  to  accede,  from 
<099tdep?ing;^hf^  short  interval  which  remained  for  the  recovery 
of   Mapgalpre  before  the  rains.     The  first  of  these   articles 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  taste  and  veracity  of  the  royal 
author.: —      , 

**  1.    When  the  English  garrison  shall  inarch  out,  the  holy 

♦  JSultaun-u-Towareckh. 
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CHAP,  warriors  of  Islam  shall  not  ridicide  them,  nor  call  them  by  abushr* 
XXVTL  . 

I  names,  nor  throw  stones^at  them,  nor  spit  at  them." 

1788*  rp^^  other  article  however,  appear  ta  be  conrectly  stated^  and 
provide  fof  the  safe  conduct  of  the  garrison  to  the  coast,  and 
for  the  sewirity  of  private,  and  the  surrender  of  public  pro^ 
perty.  Neither  the  well-known  fate  of  former  prisoners,  the 
precarious  aspect  of  their  own  destiny,  nor  yet  those  principles 
which  regul^e,  under  the  worst  misfortunes,  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  individual  and  national  character,  could  restrain  a  pi?edo- 
minant  passion.  *  For  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  remain^ 
ipg  public  treasure,  which  by  capitulation  was  the  property  of 
Tippoo,  the  officers  were  desired  to  draw  fo^  whatever  smns  .th^ 
pleased,  to-  be  accounted  for  on  their  return  to  Bombay.     The 

May  3.  garrison  marched  out  in  conformity  to  capitulation  on  the  3d  of 
May.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  Tippoo  had  pre- 
determined to  seek  some  pretext  for  infringing  its  copditions ; 
but,  an  empty  treasury^  together  with  the  moiiey  (wid  as  he 
states  jetveh  public  property)  found  on  searching  the  prisoners^ 
exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  fictitious  pleas ; 
and  it  will  not  escape  the  reader^s  observation^  that  the  probable 
sum  so  recovered  reconciles  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  appai^it 
difierenee  between  the  statement  of  treasurie  lost  at  Bednore,  as 
fiimished  by  Ayftz,  the  late  governor,  and  by  Tippoo's  minister 
of  finance.  The  breach  of  faith  was  speedily  announced  to  the 
garrison,  by  their  being  mardied  off  in  irons  to  different  destina^ 
tions  ;  and  Tippoo,  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession,  gave 
public  audience,  seated  on  a  musnud,  and  ordered  a^salUte  to  be 

*  See  Amiual  Raster. 
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fired  for  tlite  his  first  victory,  aftear  wkicli  li»  proceeded  in  peifson  CHAP. 

JXXVII 
and  without  delay,  for  the  recovery  of  Mangalore^  " 

Colonels  Macleod  and  Hl^nl>srstol)e,  the  two  senior  of  His  ^785. 

M^esty's  officers,  had  some  time  before  departed  to  Bombay^  in 

GOBsequence  of  the  imputed  malversations  already  adverted  to[, 

and  the  command  of  Mangalore  had  devolved  on  Major,  now 

Colon^  Campbell,   of  the  42d,   whose  memorable  defeode  is 

well  recorded  in  a  little   volume*   before   the   public,   which 

furnishes  in  a  plain  and  unambitious  journal  of  facts,  an  inte* 

resting  and  instructive  military  lesson,  and  developes  the  rare 

combination  of  professional  talents  and  mental  retource  possessed 

by  this  lamented  officer.  ^ 

^    Previously  to  the  surrend^  of  Bednore,  Tippoo  had  dispatdbed  ^ 

a  respectable  force  which  was  to  appear  before  Mangalore  with 

the  intelligence  of  that  event,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  his  ovm 

approach  unnecessary;  this  corps,  however,  was  attadced  luoid 

defeated  with  the  loss  of  its  guns,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 

from  the  place,  in  consequen<^e  of  which,  Tippoo  marched  with  May  6. 

his  whdie  army,  in  the  expectation  that  the  appearance  of  such 

an  overwhelming  force  would  terrify  the  garrison  into  an  e»ly        20. 

surrender*     An  outpost  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  prin^ 

cipal  access  to  the  place,  distiuit  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  although 

of  some  strength,  requiring  two  battalions  for  its  occupation, 

continued  to  be  maintained  three  days  after  the  place  had  becin 

invested,  and  after  positions  had  been  taken  which  enabled,  the 

enemy  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  troops.     The  consequences 

of  this  first  and  only  error,  were  perceived  on  the  morning  of  the 

♦  Published  in  1786 ;  the  author  is  also  in  possession  of  a  manuscript  journal  of 
the  si^e,  which  acccwrds  with  the  printed  narrative  in  all  points  of  importance.. 
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CHAP,  ^d.-whea  i  aucLden  aad  ^imnltitiieous  attack  commeucedr  c^ 
'  •'  ;i '  ^  feyeral  heayy  cQlumns  of  iai^trjf  supported  bj  batten^  {Hrer 
V7oS^   viously  prepared,  ^nd  tbe  discharge  of  an  incesaaiit  shower  of 

May  23.  v  jt     r 

rockets  :  the  sepoys  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  post,  brtoke 
in  sfpite  of  the  eflforts  of  their  officers,  and  wejtf  idciven  in  Ihe 
utqfiast  disorder  down  the  bill  j  a.  reinfoccettienticoiisiirtingof  *he 
42d9, supported  by  a  sepoy  corps,  was  too  late  fot  the  def^icerof 
t^he  post,  but  ^rested  for  a, moment  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
^d  affipr^ed  time  for  the  Cugitiyes  to  escf^ ;,  but  the  panic  jsmm 
^ictended  toj  tfh^  sepoys  oiT  thi0  reinforp^m^&tajjiidr^nd  evea  the 
yet&Bxxs^^^idi^x^Qt^it^  «  The'casual^ 

^ies  of  this  day  ampunt^d  >o  &ur  o6ice  tura 

•  hundred  n^iye  spldier^r  indiuding  ithree  oiSli^ets,:  and. two  eom^ 
paj^ies.  of  ^g[>^ys,  Wrlu^^e  TO^^  ^Irt  ehtire^ypiitr  offi  -  All  out- 
pp0ts  not,  under  the  cotnpl^tei^  i  coyer  of  4he  bodji?  of  thei  places 
were  in  consequ^ce  withdrawn,  ptqd  aU  (dijs^icfmg<^ents  adopts 
ed  nroeasary  for^,lpng  ^ipge. ;  l^ippop  idwJ  ftotipennife  himself  to 
donbt,  that  th^  impressions  ;arL»iQgjfro|a^t^  first  si^c^^,  would 
prodifcejan  iniir^iajt^fuia-^ndjer,^  he  Ipi^,  1k>w^  the  inosti^ 
ficatioB  io^  find.  oppp€ie4  to  hiiPf,  aoc^njin^det)  who  i^iewed.  his 
mighty  iiosts.with  the  n^ost ;4^erfe!^  < compo^w^e,  imd  conaidei^- 
th^.^iving  in  pf  h|s  opt|^3K!te,cl¥^wewr2early  an^  !in 

its  xir^unifi^pes,  .as  m  event  in^th^Q^in^ycour^  the  ser^ 
vice.  .He  dismissed^  ^il^hoiiit  fxmdescendifig  to  give  an  answec, 
the  flag  of  truce  bearing  a  j^mmons^  for  the  immediate .  isiyrendw 
of  the^lace  ,as.  he  valued,  his  li^ ; .  and  Tippoo  perceiving  a  r^u* 
lar  siiege  to  be  indispensable,  and  the  thun^e):  «itorms  preceding 
the  mpni^oQJi  to  hftve  already  x>qnimencedy  thought  proper  to 
send  above  the  ghauts  and  beyond  the  influence  of  its  greatest 
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•ereriQry. the  wholes ^f  di6\ stable  hoFse ;  they  were  however  CHAP* 
orertaken  at  the  bottotn  of  tSie  ghaut  by  its  Mi  violence^  and  s===s^ 
iiot^moie  than  half  the  horses  survivedi  to  readi  their  eastern   ^ 
^Mitoaments.       >     ^ 

-  iKummei^^Deeni  with  die  troops  composing  the  personal 
coinmaiuLc^  his  late  falser  Meer  Saheb^  was  dispatdied  at  the 
same  time  to  his  jageer  at  Kurpa,  in  cons^uence  of  one  of 
^e. diversions  in  that  quarter  planned  by  the  Government  6f 
JMadras^  under  the  comitiand^  first  of  Captain  Edmonds,  and 
afiierward  of  Colcmel  Jones.  On  the  captute  6f  Kutpa  in  1779| 
S6yed  Mahommed,  a  son  of  one  of  the  principal  religious  per* 
sons  at  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Gesoo  Derdz  at  Culburga, 
and  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  vanquished  Patan  nabob,  was 
among  the  priscHiers ;  and  Hyder,  in  examining  and  giving  his 
orders- for  the  dii^osal  of  his  captives,  ordered  this  fakeer,  as  he 
contemptuously  named  him,  to  be  liberated.  This  person,  how^ 
ever^comidermg  the  death  of  Hyder  to  be  a  favourable  crbis  for 
adventure,  collected  a  force  in  the  vicinity,  with  which  he  had 
entered  the  province  of  Kurpa,  supported  by  (he  English  Govem**^ 
ment  under  the  designation  of  the  Nabob  of  Kurptii  and  by  an 
Ei^lish  corps  which  obtained  possession  of  the  fdrt  of  Cummums 
and  some  minor  posts.  Eutnmer^ii-Deen's  cavalry  had  8U0hred 
considerably,  though  not  in  the  same  d^ee  as  the  stable  hors(^ 
whose  riders  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
animals ;  he  had  therefore  to  encounter  delay  in  recruiting  hlai 
cavalry ;  but  on  commencing  operations,  the  troops  of  Seyed 
Jklahommed,  a  weak,  ihexpmended  person,  were  totally  dis-« 
ecnnfited^  and  an  English  battalion  in  advance,  during  a  parl^ 
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CHAP,  to  ascertain  whether  the  eoemy  ocAsidired  himMlf  bound  hy  tlM^ 
xxvn 

i'  conditicms  of  the  mrmistice    of  Cuddalor^  was  treadteroiidtjr 

^'^^^^  charged  and  ctit  to  piecels.  The  subsequent  history  <^ihisdt^ 
version  does  not  challenge  much  admiration  of  Ei^lish  d%io- 
hiacy.  Apajee  Ram^  chai^ged  with  a  mission  to  Madras,  pre- 
paratory to  a  negotiation  for  gaieral  peace^  had  ih^  coiinteimice 
to  propose,  and  the  rare  &>rtune  to  obtain^  the  intermediate' ex- 
chatige  of  the  fort  and  fertile  tejrritpry  of  Gummum,  dbr  CSiitta^ 
pet  in  Coroniandeli  which,  on  being  occupied  by  an  En^h  de* 
tachment,  was  found  ito  be  a  heap  qf  ruins. 

Meanwhile  ihe  ^iege  of  Mangalore  was  pressed  with  all  the 
virulent  ertergy  of  the  ^ultaun,  regqhiilied  by  the  professional 
science  iind  experience  of  Monsieur  Coiss^y,.  Three  r^ular 
attacks  embraced  tlie  faces  of  the  fort^  accessible  by  land:  the 
excessive  iHidlehbe  o£  the  monsoon  wia  ^m&votarable  to  rapid 
progress;  but  a  proportion  of  the  faces  attacked,  instead  of  a  few 
breaches,  ikther  exhibited  ma^es  of  continuous  ruin :  mortars  for 
J)rcgecting  istones  attached  to  plugs  prepared  for  the  pti!rpose, 
although  inferior  in  eflect  to  a  regular  bombardment,  produced 
constant annojrance  and  numerous  casualties  throu^out  the  night ; 
as  operations  advanced,  a  great  esA^t  of  lodgement  on  the  *  crest 
of  the  gliacis,  and  of  covered  sap  for  filling  the  ditch,  brought 
the  assailants  and  defendants  into  incessant  contact,  atid 
attempts  to  penetrate  by  assault  w^fre  repeated  and  repelled 
in  every  quarter,  until  they  became  almost  an  affiihr  of  daily 
ifoutine.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  conduct  of  the  se- 
piyys  w^  unsatisfactory  in  thefirstoperation,  and  daily  desertions 
6ccurred  in  the  first  p^urt  of  the  di^e,  the  finnness  and  gallantry 
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of  the  i^makider  was  p8|!ticiilarly  prominent  during  its  most  CHAR 

XXVIL 
trying  periods,  iund  was  distinguished    bj  the  repeated  and         - 

animated  public  thanks  of  thdir  excellent  commaaden  178a. 

On    the  Idth  of  July,   after  fiftj-six  days  open   trenches, 
Cdlonel  Cao^^U  having,  on  the  preceding  day,  receive  advices 
which  gave  him  reason  to  expect  early  relief,  wdered  at  noon,  ^^y  ^^* 
guns  well  shotted  and  pointed,  to  fire  a  regular  royal  salute, 
and  the  garris<»3,  paraded  on  such  parts  of  the  rampairts  as  still 
aflbrded  any  cover,  were  directed  to  conclude  the  ceremonial 
with  three  hearty  huzxas.     The  intimation  thus  conveyed  io  the 
besieg^^  of  some  acceptable  information,  having  reached  the 
garrison,  produced,  on  the  same  day  at  four  o'clock,  a  letter 
signed  ^^  IWeron  de  Morlay,  e^voy  from  France,  to  the  nabob 
lippoo    Sultaun,*'    informing   Colonel  Campbell  of  the  peace 
in  Europe;    the  cessation    of    arms    at  Cuddalore^  and  his 
possessing  a  letter  fiom  the  English  commissioners  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  which  he  had  been  ec^ined  by  T^poo  to  deliver 
in  person.     This  letter  from  Messieuss  Sadlier  and  Stauidx>n 
had  been  delivered  to  Monsieur  Bussy  for  transmission  on 
the    3d  of  July ;   the  4xmimandant  of   Mysorean    troc^    at 
Cu^daloare  was   on   the    spot   to    transmit  it  at  a  miHnent's 
warning,  and  the  author  will  venture  to  state  a  probability,  little 
short  of  conviction,  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  routine 
of  the  Mysorean  post,  that  these  dispatches  had  been  in  the 
camp  be£bre  Mangalore,  at  the  least  ten  d^ys  before  their  exis- 
tence was  announced,  during  which  ten  days  the  most  despjerate 
efforts  had  been  made  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  were 
discontinued  on  finding  that  the  ^anriaon  had  obtained  ^omO 

So  S 


CHAP.  vifltdK^nee  ui^VoUriible  to  tbe  1^^  of  the  toa^gera/and 

XXVIL ' 
■        which  th^  erironeausly  /8a^po8«d  to  be  «o  otb«if  tiiiiii^«he<  faMbed 

^TBS*   intdligencft  from  Cuddfdove.    Without  venturing  tO'  conjecture 

^  Ii4iat  time  these  dispatches  had  been  delivered  to  Monsieur 

Peveson,  or  to  question  the  inference  that  he  might  not  hetre 

been,  at^  liberty  to  announce^  their  arrival,  it  s)miU  only  be  adlded^ 

that  no  explanatiou  i^pears  to  have  be^i  oflfeced  of  any  such 

impediment,;  and  that  the  same  Monsieur  Pevraop  a^rwsorda 

permitted  himself  to  threaten  Colondl  Campbell  with  the  ^cxm-i 

tinuance  of  the  French  aid  to  the  besiegers,  if  he  should  pen&^ 

vera  in  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  observance  ^f  the 

upitulatian  of  Bedsore,  and  this  s&er  he  had  been  repeatedly 

admitted  into  the  fort>  not  bBndJbbiedf  oa  his  own  positive  vequi*^ 

nitioU'ds  an  envoy,  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  general  peace, 

futd  after  Monsieur  Cossigny  as  a  man  of  hon<mr  had  quitted  the 

posts  which  he  occupied  dining  the  siege,  and  estiMiished  him-f 

-self  in  a  separate  encampment  .^  ^ 

On  first  intimating  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  afibrding 

him  any  farther  aid  in  fhe  siege,  nothing  could  exceed  the  Sul- 

taunts  rage  and  astonishment,  and  when  even  Lally  and  Boude^ 

not  were  compelled  by  Monsieur  Cossignry  to  foUcfw  his  example, 

Tippoo  was  incapidale  of  understanding  t&is  cimduct  in  atiy  other 

li^it  than  that  of  base  treadiery,  and  an  abandonment  of  the 

cause  in  which  they  were  engaged*    Boudenot  well  knon^ing  the 

danger  of  continuing^  td  serve  a  prince  against  whom  he  had 

conspired,  resigned  his  command,  and  retired  with  Monsieur 

Cossigny,  whose  retreat 'w<Milda]^atehtly  have  been  cut  off,  as 

bis  subsistence  was  stopped,  if  he  had  not  required  and  accepted 

the  aid  of  his  late  enemy  agunst  his  ally. 
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Ii(  ia  iiotiiiteiided:  to  eii^eas  surpruie  .alb  the  4aric  stopidky  GHAP. 

whiob  could  indiieis.Xippod  SuUaim,  however  mortified  ancLfeiled,     '  ■ 

178S 
Jtm  thinks  t^t  imderuuicli  ciroutnatanc^  l» xxmld  obteni  na  ae- 

cession  of  military  fame,  by  determining  to  persevere  by  what- 

onx  treadbeiyy  and  whatever  fiacriiice  of  men,  of  time^  >a»d  of 

\m»mri  to  d^taiOr  the  fort  of  Mangalore,  before  ^xmcloding  a 

peace>  which  wotdd  give  it  to  him  without  an.dfort:  and  we 

leaia  only  explain  thb  strange  political. suicide^  by  the- miserable 

prtdeof  attempting  tb  shew  that  he  coidd  achieve  by  himself^ 

exploitf  which  Frantdi  troops  conld  not  adcompiiiGdi.    On  all  this 

political  and  moral  darkness  we  have  no  astonishmmit  to  bertow. 

But  it  is  mournfol  to  observe  the.  envoy  of ;  a  civlhaaed  s^aiEte 

feuding^  bimself  indirectly  io  stich  proceedings^.    Und»  cover 

of  the  arcMig^m^ts ,  made  for  the  first  rec^prkion  ^of  Monneur 

l?levia«on)  into :  the  fort^. troops  werei  landed  for  the  attack  of  a 

detflched  work  which  covert  the  entrance  of  the  harbour^  in. 

consequence  of  which  it   was    taken;   every    operation    was 

continued  wijl^  augmented  v^our,  under  the  reiterated  simu- 

]iM;ion  qf  abstaining  from  hostility ;  and  the  admission  of  the 

French  envoy^  as  a  mediator^  was  generally  the  occasion  of 

^ringing  a  mine  in  a  situation  not  conveniently  accessible 

at  4;Mth^  times>  or;  some    other  pr<^gate  treachery  followed 

by  the  most  childish  esplanations.      Tippoo  however^  appa« 

r^ntly  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  farther  effi>rts^ 

tp  reduce:  JJ[i0  place  by  foree^  agreed  to  «i  armistice  for  Man-^ 

*  Tke  reader  wbc^  may  desire  to  examine  the  grounds  of  tbb  infisr^c^  is  referred, 
to  overt  facts,  from  which  it  ii  drawDi  as  detailed  in  the  published  journal  of  the 
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<;hap.  galoTOy  Onore^  and  the  En^ii^  posts  in  Malabar,  on  the  2d[  of 
*  August  The  only  article  (the  Sd),  whidi  will  Mqnire  particoltt* 
cteovatirai^  provided  &>r  the  eatabUshmient  of  a  baz^^  wliere 
the  garriscm  mi^t  buy  its  provisions,  to  the  limited  exteRt 
of  ten  dap^  stock  at  a  time,  and  stipulated  that  such  articles 
as  the  hoJEkt  did  not  afford,  might  freely  enter  kota  oiher  places, 
to  1^  lunoant  not  exceeding  one  month's  supply  at  one  tone ; 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  article  obviously  provided  for  <^e 
garnsoii  remaining  during  the  armistice,  with  r^ard  to  pro* 
visions,  as  in  all  other  refi^>ects,  in  the  same  state  as  at  its 
commencement 

In  an  interview  with  Colonel  Campbell,  which  Tippoo  re- 
qttested  soon  after  the  armistice,  he  paid  that  office  the  most 
extravagant  compliments  on  his  defence  of  the  place,  which  it 
must  be  added,  he  always  continued  to  hold  up  with  unqualified 
admiration  and  applause,  as  an  example  to  his  own  officers :  but, 
«n  the  verjr  day  preceding  this  interview,  he  tried  his  first  ex- 
periment, by  the  erecJtion  of  a  new  work  on  the  southern,  as 
that  which  he  had  already  treacherously  obtained,  covered  the 
S^rthem  entrance  of  the  harbour;  an  insolent  and  open  vi<da- 
tion  of  the  lOtli  article  of  the  armistice,  whidi  it  is  very  remwfe* 
id>le  that  Colonel  Campbell  does  not  seem  to  have  denounced, 
ftxt  <iiis  was  less  important  than  a  systematic  violation  of  the 
Sd  tttide  r^arding  provisions,  which  he  commenced  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  armistice,  and  continued  by  a  series  of  mean 
simulation  and  falsehood,  which  it  would  be  disgusting  to  follow^ 
»nd  unnecessary  to  detail 
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fifteen  ik^s  af^  this  armistice,  Brigadi6r-<yeneiBl  MBdeoA^  CHAP, 

XXViL 
now  invested  with  the  chief  command,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  — 5-==- 

and  Canaca^  arrived  in  the  offing,  and  <m  the  following  day,  ^^^77. 

appeared  the  BristcJ  and  Isis  from  Madras,  with  a  detadunent 

of  Hanoverians,  destined  to  reinforce  Mangalore ;  but  m  the 

design  of  starviog  the  garrison  into  surrender,  had.not  yet  b^^i 

sufficiently  matured,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  General  Mac- 

leod  or  Colonel  Campbell,  any  suspicion  of  the  @ross  falsciioods 

which  were  adduced  to  explain  the  successive  delays,  dus  rein^- 

i^reement  was  ordered  to  land  at  Tellicherry,  about  a  degree  to 

the  iiouthWard.      On  the  20th,  General  Macleod  landed  and  20. 

took   up  ilia  resid^ioe   in  the  town  of  Mangalore,  where  ac<* 

commodations  were  prepared  for  him  by  Tippoo's  desire.     Ilie 

record  of  some  of  his  conversations  with  that  personage,  in  the 

presence  of  Colonel  Campbell,  contains,  among  other  matters,  a 

prominent  recurr^ice  of  the  demand  of  reparation  for  the  firaud 

at  Trichinopoly  in  1^5%  which,  notwithstanding  tl^  peace  of 

1769,  had  also  formed  the  basis  of  the  last  propositions  made 

by  his  father.     Tippoo,  however,  exhibited  some  knowledge  of 

sj^ret  hiotory,  in  adding  that  Mahommed  Ali  was  the  true  cause 

of  the  war :  that  he  had  poisoned  the  minds   of   the  English 

against  his  father  and  him, and  had  even  deputed  persons  to 

England  to    injure  them  in    the  opinions    of  the   king    and 

people  of  that  country  ;  that  he  was  equally  fidse  to  the  En^jah 

and  to  him,  and  had  even  recently  proposed. to  him  a  negoti-^  , 

ation  to  unite  for  their  expulsion  from  India :  the  •Erench,)fae 

said,  had  mediated  the  armistice,  but  he  would  not  haYe.them.df 

any  other  Ao  mediate  the  peace  :  you  shall  make  the  peace,  ;he 

added,  and  ^eocpr^ssed  surprise  when  General  iMadeod  pleaded 
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OHAP.  bis  want  of  powers*    Why  cannot  the  military  officers  make 

XXVII, 

■     -'      peace  ?  they  are  tibe  proper  persons  to  do  it     You  shall  gc^ 

'^'   with  me  to  Seringapatam  J   you   shall  send  my  propositions  t<> 

Madras ;  you  shall  make  the  peace^  and  in  the  meanwhile  I 

will  gratify  you  and  Colonel  Campbell,  by  complying  with  your 

request  for  the  release  of  all  your  prisoners  $   they  shall  be  de-^ 

iivered  into  your  own  hands  at  Seringapatam.     And  all  this 

was  seriously  believed  by  General  Macleod  and  Colonel  CampbeU, 

Aug.  2S,  to  the  extent  of  the  latter,  considering  himself  on  the  23d,  as 
having  succeeded  to  the  general  command  on  the  coast  of  Ma* 
labar,  by  the  sudden  departure  of  General  Macleod,  whet,  id 
the  same  confidence  of  immediate  departure,  had  written  to 
Bombay  to  avert  this  pretension. 
Oct.  9.  It  was  not>  however,  until  the  9th  of  October  that  General . 
Macleod  appeared  fully  awake  to  the  effects  of  the  practice 
which  had  been  in  constant  operation  from  the  2d  of  August, 
of  affecting  a  liberal  supply  of  certain  articles,  while  of  those 
essential  to  the  native  troops,  the  limitations  were  so  managed 
as  to  compel  Colonel  Campbell  to  make  frequent  drails  on  the 
garrison  stores,  the  necessity  for  each  of  which  was  in  itself  a 
distinct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice;  and  these  stores, 
were  now  so  fw*  reduced,  that  Tippoo,  conceiving  the  object  to 
be  secured,  of  compelling  the  garrison  to  surrender  for  want  of 
food,  threw  off  the  mask,  openly  avowed  the  deception  of  hi^ 

^  professed  departure  for  Seringapatam,  declared  that  the  gar- 

rison should  not  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  finally  told 
the  General  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  depart:  a  permission 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  G^ieral  would 
bave  been  entitled  to  consider  as  the  most  fortunate  resuU 
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of  his  diplomacy.     He  accordingly  sailed  for  Tellicherry  to  col-  CHAP. 

1^  the  means  of  relieving  the  garrison,  which  was  now  re-  i  * 

1783 
duced  to4;wenty  days'  stock.     From  this  period  forward,  Tippoo 

was  openly  and  actively  employed  in  repairing  his  old  works, 
and  erecting  new  batteries  in  every  direction,  a  proceeding 
which  the  garrison  could  not  retaliate,  on  account,  not  only  of 
their  reduced  numbers  and  declining  health,  but  the  necessity 
of  Employing  as  fuel,  not  only  all  the  spare  materials  convert- 
ible to  military  uses,  but  even  of  demolishing,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose^ the  buildings  which  protected  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  thewetither. 

'  By  the  simulation  which  Tippoo  did  not  yet  entirely  abandon, 
and  Colonel  Campbell,  in  such  extremity,  did  not  think  proper 
to  rbject,  of  permitting  a  few  unimportant  articles  to  enter  the 
fort,  the  tyrenty  days'  stock  had,  by  short  allowance,  been  made 
to  last  forty-four  days,  when,  on  the  22d  of  November  *,  two  Not.  22, 
fleets  appeared,  one  from  the  northward,  the  other  from  thq 
south,  both  standing  into  the  roads.  After  some  preparation, 
^^  the  ships  6f  war  took  their  stations  so  as  to  cover9  in  the  most 
effectual  matiner,  the  boats  employed  on  this  service  ;  the  garri- 
son lay  on  their  arms  ;  the  signal  was  made  that  the  troops  would 
limd'to  the  southward ;  ih&y  were  discovered  in  the  boats  ;  every 
moment'promised  a  speedy  attack.  Confidence  and  joy  appeared 
in  every  countenance  ;  even  the  poor,  weak,  emaciated  convales- 
cent, tottering  under  the  weight  of  his  fireloclu  boldly  stood 
forth  to  offer  what  feeble  aid  his  melancholy  state  admitted  6f« 

*  Stated  IB  the  published  joomal  the  24th,  which  must  be  an  ^xox  of  the  press, 
0$  the  remaricable  letters  in'  die  text  are  dated  the  23d; 
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CHAP.  But  how  great  the  change  !'*  *  The  correspondence  bet^Ween  Gene- 
'  ral  Madeod  and  Tippoo  Sultaun,  which  terminated  in  this  changes 
"  if  not  the  most  interesting^,  is  certainly  among  the  RLost  remftrk^ 
able  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  The  General's  first  letter  comr 
plainedy  among  other  violations  of  the  truce,  of  the  Sultaun  havr* 
ing  stopped  the  messengers  with  letters  to  imd  &om  himself  and 
Colonel  .Campbell,  r  To  this  accusation  the  Sultauu  answers^  (in 
English^  it  should  seesfn,  written  by  a  Frenchman,)  *^  It  i^  a  $e 
(yr  menmt^e^  as  I  n^er  see  any  lett^s  from  Bombay,  MadrMi 
or  TelUda»rry. "  The  General,  before  noticing  this  part  of  the 
letter  says,  —  "  You  say  you  have  supplied  them  from  ypur  bft-* 
z&r  ;•  the  signals  from  the  fort  say  you  have  not ;  you  mU  not  per^ 
mii  ^m  (^ficet/^om  the  f mi  to  vr^fonA  me  of  its  real  situation  j  thereh 
fore  Imuat  believe  LieutenaiQt-Colonel  Cam^bell^s  signals,  rather 
thaH'jyouF^  asa^ipps.."  ^*  You,  or  your  interpreter^  have  saidi 
in  your  letter  to  mq^  that  :IhaveJie4  (or  made  a  m^sioi^>) 
pernut  me  tQ  inform  3^11,  Prince^  that  this  language  is  not  goQ^ 
for  ypu  to  give,  or  me  to  receive  ;  and  that  if  X  was  alone  with 
you  in  the  des€^  you  would  not  dare  to  say  diese  Words  to  me  ;'* 
and  ^in,  ^^  You  have  ^id  that  I  lied  Pr  made  a  m^songe } 
thisvis:  an.  irreparable^  aSront  to  an  English  wwfricfr.  I  jtell  y<?u 
ourimftpms^  V  if  you  have  courage  enough  to  meet  me,;  take  ilOO 
of  your  bravest  men  on  foot,  meet  me  on  the  tea  ahor^.  I  wp) 
fight  j»Hi,  and  IQO  of  mine  will  ^ht  with  yours,"  &Ct  These  ex- 
tracts are  ioadefroib  General  Maeleod's  official  dispi^ches,,  enter- 
ed on  the  records  of  Bombay,  Which  fuibtshno  c<»itinuati<m  of 
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the  duvi^oun  branch  of  this  correspondence^   nor  have  I  been  CHAP. 

XXVIL 
8^69  by  other  means,  to  trace  its  true  tennination.  =s=^ 

The  answer  recorded  in  Tippoo's  memoirs  written  byhimself,  ^ 
and  given  at  length  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  ought  probably  to  be  deemed  a 
fable,  of  subsequent  and  more  elaborate  fabrication,  destined  to 
transmit  to  his  successors,  together  with  the  evidence  of  his 
romantic  prowess,  the  record  of  his  wonderful  polemic  talents. 
The  military  results  of  the  negotiation  are  more  distinctly  un- 
folded :  It  does  not  appear  that  General  Macleod  succeeded  in 
the  indispensable  ol:gect  of  receiving  a  personal  report  through 
im  officer,  of  the  real  situation  of  the  fort,  to  which  in  due 
commencement  of  th^  negotiation  he  attached  such  reasimaUe 
importance.  ^  It  was  agreed''  says  the  journal,  ^^  that  the  gar- 
rison should  have  a  supply  of  one  month's  provision,  but  on 
being  examined,  it  was  found  to  consist  (^  no  more  than  timnty 
day V  ri^e :  no  dhoU,  ghee,  pr  saltj  no  refreshment  for  the  officers 
aBowfid  admittance }  a  great  scarcity  of  fire  wood,  hoi^als 
crowded,  improper  diet ;  and  the  whole  of  the  troc^s  in  a  weakly 
state.''  ^<  In  this  situation  most  of  the  ships  and  vessels  got  under 
way  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  made  sail  to  the  southward.''  Dec  u 
*^  £very  officer  spoke  mutiny  ;  every  soldier  was  outrageous  ^ :" 
the  author  of  these  observations  i^pears  to  ascribe  this  ungenerous 
treiitment  exclusively  to  the  Gk)vernment  of  Bombay ;  if  he  should 
still  be  alive  and  should  happen  to  peruse  this  narrative,  he  may 
presently  see  cause  to  qualify  that  opinion.  ^«  On  the  day'*  says 
the  General  ^^  that  the  squadron  sailed  from  Mangalore,  Colonel 

*  PublidiediiArratiyeof  the  siege. 
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CHAP.  Can^pbell  was  so  impatient  that  he  made  the  siatral^  1^  that  1^ 

XXVII.  .  . 

I  wanted  to  be  succoured,  though  he  received  the'  pTOvisiona  poly 

^783.  jji^  ^j  before;  2d,  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  which;!  dis- 
reganled  as  proceeding  from  the  peevishness  of  disappointment  ;'• 

Bee.  2.  and  on  the  2d,  General  Macleod's  ship  alone  remaining,  he 
repeated  the  signal  ^^  that  he  had  not  a  month's  provisions ;  this 
comforted  me  as  much;  less  desperate  than  his  former  signals  $'' 
^f  but  these  signals  have  planted  a  dagger  in  my  breast'* 

Before  proceeding  in  our  narrative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^ar 
mine  the  reasons  officially  assigned  for  not  executing,  with,  a  force 
which  all  representations  concur  in  stating  to  be  sufficient,  ^e 
e£^tual  relief  of  Mangalore.  The  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
between  the  French  and  English,  had  stipulated  that  a  term:  of 
four  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  belligerent  powers  of  Hln-- 
dostan  to  accede  to  that  pacification,  and  the  Government  of 
Madras  had  notified  to  Tippoo's  politicid  agent,  that  if  within 
four  months  firom  his  reception  of  the  invitation  to  peace 
(which  they  think  proper  to  date  on  the  2d  of  August,  twenty^ 
ibur  days  after  Tippoo's  public  acknowledgment  of  its  reib&j^ 
tion,  and  thirty-four  after  its  actual  arrival),  he  should  latOt 
have  evacuated  their  territory,  hostilities  should  recommence  on 
the  2d  of  December,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay  had  giveii 
corresponding  instructions  to  their  dependencies  in  Malabar : 
**  thoi^h,'*  says  General  Macleod,  "the  2d  of  December  was  so 
near,  the  ships  and  boats  had  not  water  to  last :  to  wait  for  the  2d 
of  December  Was  impossible,  to  make  the  attack  before  it,  after 
he  had  consented  to  receive  provisions,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  good  faith,  to  your  instructions,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  nevertheless,  prompted  by  affection  for  thegar- 
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rison^  I  wm  temiited^  till  Gaptam  Mitchell  (the  officet  oommand-  CHAP. 

XXVIL 
ing  H»  MigestyV  squadron)  assured  me,  that  by  the  Admiral's  \ 

instructions  he  did  not  think  himsdif  authorised  to  assist  me  in  ^'J^^* 
any  hostile  measures,  after  the  nabob's  offer,  and  would  act  ac^ 
eordingly/'  Combining  the  whole  of  these  facta,  and  abstain?* 
ing  from  remark  <m  the  unhappy  combination  by  which  wat^ 
should  be  wanting  on  the  precise  day  that  it  was  deemed  reg^ 
lar  to  commence  operations,  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  could  be  deemed,  by  officers 
of  rank  and  experience,  that  a  general  armistice  offered  and  ob^ 
served  by  one  belligerent  during  a  period  allowed  to  the  other 
for  determining  whether  he  would  or  would  not  accede  to  cer- 
tain conditions  for  a  general  joeoce,  but  notoriously  broken  by 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  so  offered,  by  the  flagitious,  flagrant^ 
^d  contemptuous  violation  of  a  particular  conx^entian  and  conse- 
quently of  the  general  truce,  could,  by  any  construction,  be  deem<* 
ed  binding  on  the  other,  or  restrain  it  from  relieving  a  place  re- 
duced to  the. last  extremity  by  the  direct  consequences  of  that 
violation ;  and  the  grounds  appear  to  be  equally  questionable  of 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the.  tenor  of  this  dispatch,  that  the 
spirit  of  a  general  instruction  to  avoid  open  hostility,  has  ever 
been  promoted  by  a  connivance  at  open  insult;  This  reasoning 
has  been  purposely  confined  to  the  subject  of  our .  previous 
narrative,  but  there  was  another,  and  if  possible  a  stronger, 
because  a  more  unmixed  act  of  undi9gui8ed  hostility :  of  tlwee 
hundred  men  who  were  coming  from  the  northward  to  "join 
Brigadier-General  Macleod  at  Tellicherry,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  two  hundred  were  caught  in   a  storm,  driven  on 
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CHAB*  i^<H*e  at  Mangalore,  and  made  prisoners  by  Tippoo^  who 
I  distinctly  refused  to  release  tliein ;  and  the  naval  wkI  military 

178i<.  officers  thus  openly  insulted  by  a  new^  distinct  and  s^arKte  act 
of  hostility,  assumed  the  merit  of  good  faith  in  submissively 
sailing  away,  although  in  retaliation  for  the  similar  detention  of 
one  hundred  of  the  same  number  at  the  same  time  at  Cannanore, 
the  possession  of  a  subject  of  Tippoo,  that  place  was  attacked 
and  carried  by  Brigadier-General  Macleod-  in  the  very  same 
month)  and  his  report  to  Lord  Macartney  of  this  achievement 
contains,  among  other  matter,  the  very  curious  admission,  that 
Tippoo,  at  Mangalore,  had  ^^  broken  the  cessation  of  arms  in 
every  possible  manner/* 

Dec  2.  Th^  General  sailed  from  Mangalore  on  the  2d,  with  the  signal 
flying  of  "  speedy  succours  arriving/'  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  a  siege,  the  sea  scurvy  now  began  to  make  great 
havoc  among  the  troops,  and  the  garrison  was  again  on  short 
go,  allowance  from  the  20th  of  December.  *^  On  the  27th  a  vessel, 
27^  with  General  Macleod's  flag,  with  a  snow  and  five  boats,  appeared 
in  the  road.  On  the  31st  a  supply  of  provisions  was  permitted 
to  be  landed,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  quantity  of  rice  and 
biscuit  as  before,  but  less  beef  and  arrack:  no  refreshments  were 
landed  for  the  officers,  nor  the  least  intercourse  allowed  between 
the  vessels  and  the  garriscm,  the  provisions  which  were  landed 
being  sent  in  Tippoo's  boats,  and  under  charge  solely  of  his 
own  people,  who  attentively  examined  each  article  before  its 
admittance.  The  garrison,  so  far  from  conceiving  this  second 
supply  as  an  alleviation  to  their  sufierings,  were  highly  dis-^ 
satisfied  and  damorous,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  mbst  glaring 
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insult/*      "  In  the   night  of  the   1st  of  January,   Brigadier-  CHAiP* 

General  Macieo4*s  messel  and  boats  went  off     A  very  small  t>art  .. 

1783 
of  the  last  supply  of  salt  meat  was  eatable,  and  the  biscuit  was 

full  of  vermin.  The  scurvy  continued  to  rage :  many  whose  Jan,  i. 
wounds  had.  b^n  healed,  broke  out  ^resh ;  and  the  hospital, 
notwithstanding  the  sad  diecreaae  in  numbers,  was  more  crowded 
than  during,  the  siege.  On  the  12th  a  vessel,  with  Brigadier-  12. 
G^eral  Madeod's  pendant  flying,  came  to  anchor  off  the  bat 
from  the  southward;  on  the  return  of  a  boat  which  she  had 
dispakt^ed  on  shore  on  the  10th,  she  weighed  and  made  sail 
to  the  northwarij."  On  the  2Sd  the  crisis  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived ;  the  hospitals  were  filled  with  two-thirds  of  the  garrison} 
the  deaths  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  a  day :  a  large  portion 
of  the  sepoys  doing  4uty  were  blinds  a  malady  supposed  to 
proceed  ironv  eating  rice  alone,  without  salt  or  ainy  other  concU- 
menu  wd  the  remainder  $0  exhaustea  as  frequently  to  drop 
down  on  parade  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  shoulder  their  arms* 
It  were  equally  painful  and  unnecessary  to  describe  the  loath- 
some food  and  cadaverous  countenance  of  the  Europe^is,  and 
the  mixed  aspect  of  resentment  and  despair  which  preceded  the 
ultimate  measure  of  a  council  of  war  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place*  The  articles,  honourable  in  all  respects,  for  the  garrison^ 
were  agreed  to  on  the  26th,  but  not  s^ed  until  the  30th.  The 
intermediate  arrival  of  Colonel  G^don,  second  in  commimd, 
with  another  month's  provisions  in  two  ships,  made  no  change 
in  conditions  to  which  Colonel  Campbell's  faith  was  already 
pledged,  but  probably  had  some  influence  regarding  their 
performance;  for  strange  to  tell,  they  were  all  most  iaithfiiUy 
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CHAP,  executed^  and  the  remains*  of  the  garrison  reached  Tellicherry; 

■  the  fatigues  of  a  tedious  and  harrassing  service  had  exhausted 

all  that  was  mortal  of  tliis  brave  and  interestii^g  officer:  he  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  quit  the  associates  of  his  sufferiogi^  on 
the  15th  of  February  and  di^  on  the  23d  of  March. 

A  place  of  contemptible  strength  had  thus  for  nearly  iiine 
months  from  the  capture  of  Bednore,  locked  up  the  servicesi  of  the 
Sultaun's  main  army.  He  had,  for  nearly  seven  months  of  that 
time,  want9nly  and  unnecessjarily  neutralized  its  efibrts  for  the 
continuance  of  war,  or  the  promotion  of  peace;  he  had,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  ipvited  by  the  same  means,  the  invasion  of 
one  of  his  richejst  province*  The  revenues  of  Capara,  ||lalab«^i 
and  G>imbetoor,  foi?  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  were  eithi^ir 
totally  lost,  or  si^epred  great  defalcation ;  and  all  for  the  pnvr 
pose  of  exhibiting  himself  to  the  world,  foiled  by  a  common 
country  fort  of  the  fourth  or  ii^h  order,  and  mending  his  military 
inferiority  by  the  effects  of  famine.  Sudx,  it  must  be  admitted,^ 
were  the  only  inferences  which  an  European  reasoner  would  draw 
from  these  premises;  but  Tippoo  appeared  to  propose  to  him-* 
self  the  further  object,  apd  that  eventually  was  not  a  smsdl  one, 
of  shewing  to  the  powers  of  India,  in  those  and  further  transact 
tions  to  be  narrated,  that  he  could  dare  to  treat  the  EnglisK 
power  with  open  contempt  and  derision ;  and  ultimately  exhibit 
them  as  humble  supplicants  for  peace,  while  suffering  similar 
indignities,  even  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors.     The  very 

♦  The  numbers  for  duty,  including  officers,  were  on  the  24jth  May,  1783,  after 
the  outposts  were  driven  in,  412  Europeans,  and  14t)8  natives;  and  on  the  30tU 
January,  17S4p,  2$5  Europeans,  a^  6X9  natives. 
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fespectable  force  collected  at  Tellieherry,  after  being  withdrawn  CHAR 
in  the  manner  we  have  described^  from  the  intended  relielf  of      i 
Mangalore,  had  in  the  mean  while  been  employed  in  th6  c^p-    ^ 
twe  of  Cannanore^  the  seat  of  an  opulent  Mahommedan  chief, 
the  acknowledged  subject  of  Tippoo,  in  retaliation  for  the  d^ 
tention  of  some  sepoys  shipwrecked  on  the  coast ;   an  hostility 
at  l^ast  as  direct  as  the  forcible  relief  of  Mangalore  could  have 
been  deemed,  and  in  public  opinion  of  very  inferior  publiaadvan^ 
tage;  and  General  Macleod  had  proceeded  to  Bombay,  having 
looked  into  Mangalore  on  the  12th,  as  already  noticed. 

An  incident  exhibiting  much  of  character,  which  occurred 
during  the  siege,  has  for  convenience  of  narrative,  been  sus- 
pended till  its  close.  Ribtum  Ali  Beg,  the  officer  who  refused 
to  give  up  Mangalore,  to  the  order  of  Ay^z,  his  former  superior 
scirrendered  it  by  a  favourable  capitulation,  on  the  appearance 
of  an  adequate  force  under  General  Matthews ;  and  the  apology 
of  its  being  an  untenable  poitf  against  a  regular  siege,  was  ad- 
fiSitted  by  a  committee  of  investigation,  and  not  rejected  by  his 
sovereign.  When,  however,  that  sovereign  found  himself  and 
his  Frendi  allies  completely  foiled  by  tlie  garrison  of  this  un- 
t^iable  post,  he  began,  very  logicaDy,  to  question  the  fact  on 
n^hich  the  apology  was  founded,  and  to  declare  his  suspicion  of 
Ae  treachery  of  the  kelledar :  but  when,  afler  the  expiration 
#f  six  months,  the  appearance  of  relief,  under  General  Macl^d, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  seemed  to  give  further  proof,  that, 
this  strange  garrison  was  neither  to  be  starved  nor  beaten,  it 
waa  evident,  that  either  RC^um  Ali  Beg  had  been  a  traitor,  or 
himself  but  a  bungling  soldier ;  his  rage  exceeded  all  boundsi, 
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CHAP,  and  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  kelledar^  with  all  his  principal 
XXVII,  .  .  *.         *. 

I..  I    I  *  officers^  to  be  led  out  to  instant  execution.  .  ; 

1788.  Mahommed  Ali,  the  same  person  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
the  reader  by  the  massacre  of  his  wounded^  by  a  si^al  vict<^ 
achieved  over  the  Mahrattas^  and  a  variety  of  important  ser- 
vices, was  the  ancient  and  intimate  friend  of  ROstum  AH-  He, 
had  presided  at  the  investigation  of  his  conduct  in  the  capitula- 
tion, had  made  the  most  favourable  report  regarding  its  e^^pe- 
diency,  and  had  repeatedly,  but  unsuccessfully,  interposed  his. 
good  offices  to  effect  his  restoration  to  favour,  Mahommed  Ali 
was  considered  by  Hyder  as  one  of  the  best  officers  in  his  army : 
he  was  a  man  of  abrupt  manners,  described  by  his  associates  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  as  resembling  those  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  bigots,  who,  under  the  title  of  religious  mendicants,  and  the 
mask  of  spiritual  sanctity,  may  wdl  be  designated  as  rude  and 
sturdy  beggars :  he  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  privileged  person, 
whose  requests  or  demands,  however  abruptly  conveyed,  had 
scarcely  ever  been  refused  by  Hyder*  He  was.  not,  however, 
exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  duplicity;  and  in  the  war  of  Coro- 
mandel,  he  had  certainly  received  some  of  the  secret  service- 
money  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote ;  and  had  on  discovery  been  sq8- 
jpended  from  his  command.  ^^  You  know,"  said  he  to  Hyder, 
^f  that  I  am  an  extravagant  fellow ;  and  as  you  won't  give  me  the 
money  I  want,  I  take  it  fi^om  your  enemies.  If  I  had  told  you 
beforehand,  you  have  such  an  insatiable  maw  of  your  own,  that 
I  should  never  have  seen; a  rupee  of  it"  He  was  in  arrest  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pollilore;  and  afler  its  dose,  while 
Hyder  was  seated  to  receive  reports,  came  loaded  with  various 
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trophies^  whicb  he  had  pidked  ap  on  the  fields  and  throwing  CHAP, 
them  down^  rather  over  Hyder  than  at  his  feet;  ^^  there,"  said  -===; 
he,  *^  are  the  offerings  of  a  traitor."  Hyder  smiled,  and  ordered  '  * 
his  immediate  restoration  to  command.  He  had  with  whatever 
design  been  carrying  on  a  secret  intercourse  with  Colonel  Camp- 
bell for  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  this  relief;  but  this 
fact  was  unknown  to  Tippoo.  Mahommed  Ali  was  nearly  as 
great  a  personal  favourite  with  the  son,  as  he  had  been  with  the 
&fther^  and  had  presumed  in  a  few  casra  to  take  the  same 
liberties ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  friend  being  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, he  adopted  a  mode  which  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  serious  in  his  ne* 
gotiations  with  Colonel  Campbell  Instead  of  marshalling  his 
whole  command,  he  merdy  paraded  a  single  battalion,  rescued 
the  prisoner  from  the  guard,  and  openly  declaring  that  he  would 
not  su£fer  him  to  be  executed,  remained  on  the  spot,  crying  out 
^<  justice,  in  the  name  of  God !"  instead  of  mardiing  direct  to 
the  fort,  which  he  might  suddenly  and  safely  have  ^ected. 
c  Tippoo  oa  receiving  this  intelligence  instantly  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  several  battidions  of  Ch^las  imd  proceeded  to  the 
spot  Being  unwilling  on  every  account  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, he  sent  frequent  messengers  to  Mahommed  Ali  to  dissuade 
him  from  so  absurd  a  proceeding,  and  among  them  Booden  Deen 
the  commandant  of  rocket  men,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends ; 
smne  accounts  insinuate  that  this  person  was  intoxicated  at  the 
time  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  instead  of  returning  with  the  acquis 
escence  of  his  friend,  he  remsnned  with  him :  such  is  one  o£ 
the  statements  of  actual  spectators,  vrhile  another,  on  the  same 
authority,  repres^ats  Mahommed  Ali  as  having  casually  met  the 
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CHAP,  psitj  proceeding  to  the  plaqe  of  execution ;  that  R^iatum  AU 
*  threw  himself  at  \m  feet ;  that  Mahommed  Ali,  the  senior 
^  *  General  in  camp,  desired  the  guard  to  halt,  until  he  should 
explain  matters  to  his  sovereign }  that  while  conversing  on  the 
subject  in  his  usual  rough  manner,  some  hundred  soldiers 
gathered  round  him,  and  it  was  reported  to  Tippoo  that  hc^ 
was  collecting  his  troops.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  Tippoo  made  a  disposition  for  surrounding  them,  that 
only  seventy-two  persons  remained  to  be  surrounded,  and 
that  they  were  secured  without  the  least  resistance.  Bood^ 
Deen  was  led  on  with  RCistum  Ali,  and  the  other  prisoners 
to  public  executiooi ;  which  was  distinctly  seeqi  from  the  Eng«* 
lish  fleet.  To  execute  Mahommed  Ali  in  the  presence  of 
the  army  would  have  been  too  serious  an  experiment.  Whatev.^ 
may  have  been  the  amount  of  actual  crime  on  this  occasi<Hi, 
his  eminent  services  pleaded  for  mercy,  and  almost  every  officer 
of  reputation  interposed  the  most  earnest  intreaties  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  life.  Tippoo  publicly  declared  his  acquie^ence  in 
this  ^request,  and  on  the  ensuing  day  he  was  sent  off  in  irons 
to  Seringapatam.  SSieickh  Hummeed,  a  young,  ambitiQus,  and 
expectant  officer  of  cavalry  was  charged  with  the  escort  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  before  his  departure,  was  called  into  Tippoo's 
tent  of  private  audience,  where  he  was  furnished  with  a  written 
order  to  di^atch  Mahommed  Ali  on  the  road,  and  with  v^-^ 
bal  instructions  for  his  farther  guidance.  On  the  second  day  he 
had  the  humanity  to  apprize  Mahommed  Ali  of  the  order; 
and  the  victim,  after  a  short  period,  employed  in  devotion,  quietly 
MX]piiesced  in  the  arrangements  for  strangling  him  without 
noise^  by  meras  of  the  conmion  groom^s  cord  for  leading  a 
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horse.     Sheickh  Hummeed  returned  in  conformity  ^to  orders^  CHAP. 
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surrendered  his  credentials,  and  reported  that  Mahommed  Ali  m 

had  destroyed  himself.     Tippoo  affected  the  most  violent  grief     ' 
and  indignation;  accused  Sheickh   Hummeed  of  having  con- 
nived at  his  taking  poison,  and  ordered  him  into  strict  con- 
€nement)  from  which  he  was  not  released  without  the  forms 
of  powerfiil  intercession  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks.     The 
latter  part  of  the  narrative  is  given  on  the  personal  authority 
in  1808,  of  a  near  relation  of  Sheickh  Hummeed,  who  had  died 
a  short  time  before  that  period;  and  it  affords  some  illus- 
tration of  the  state  of  moral  feeling  under  a  despot,  that  the 
narrator    extolled  the  mildness   and  clemency  of  Tippoo  in 
not  having  murdered  his  relation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
his-  own  secret.    There  was,  however,  a  farther  motive  and  a 
more  important  secret.      Mahommed  Ali  had  shortly  before 
the  invasion  of  Coromandel,  conspired*  with  Tippoo  himself 
for  the  dethronement  of  his  father,  and  although  their  plans 
had  not  been  sufficiently  matured,  and  were  frustrated  by  the 
activity  of  the  subsequent  campaigns,  the  preservation  of  such  a 
Secret  was  very  necessary  to  his  own  security. 


*  Stated  on  tbe  mihorjty  <tf  one  of  the  conqfHrators. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Metrospect  to  the  affidrs  qf  Molabar  —  Mn  StUSvan's  commumeaUons 
with  Colonel  Humberstone  —  The  talents  mth  which  he  retrieved  the  af- 
fairs qf  the  South  —  Extension  of  fiis  views  to  an  eventual  invasion  qf 
Mysoor-^Jrustrated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  disapproval  qfhis  plans  ^^ 
Consequent  danger  qf  Colonel  Htmberstone^s  operations  —  Mr^  SvlU^ 
van  opens  a  negotiation  with  Tremalrom^  the  supposed  agent  qf  the  inir 
prisoned  Rdnee  qf  Mysoor  —  Character  and  history  qf  that  person  — 
Opinion  qf  the  Governor  and  Council  —  qf  General  Stuart-^  Treaty 
ratified  —  its  conditions — delays  —  Colonel  Lang,  accompanied  by  Trcr 
nudroWf  besieges  and  takes  Caroor — Hoisting  the.  Mysoor  colours 
deemed  inexpedient —  Tremalrow  Jails  in  his  first  conditions  —  Discus^ 
sion  qf  his  probable  means  —  Aravacourchy  —  Dindigul  ^Superces-^ 
sion  qf  Colonel  Lang  —  Colonel  FuUarton  invested  with  the  command  ^^ 
rece^^  ci^niradictortf  orders  Jrom  Government,  and  from  the  (hmsnanr 
deT'hirchief^^  takes  a  just  view  qf  the  public  interests,  and  risks  the 
responsibility  of  disobeying  the  superior  authority  —  marches  on  Cudda- 
lore  —  On  the  cessation  qfdrms  ordered  to  return  1o  {he  Sbutk  — ^  Ftnan" 
cial  difficulties -^Meceives  intelligence  qf  the  treachery  atMangaJor6  — 
moves  west  —  tdkesPalgaut — communicates  with  General  Macleod^^ 
Reasons  for  returning  eastward -^  takes  Coimbetoor — prepares  to 
ascend  the  Ghauts  —  Confidence  qf  disaffection  in  Tippoo*s  army,  founds 
ed  on  the  execution  qf  Mahommed  Ali,  and  a  late  conspiracy  at  Serine- 
gapatam — Account  qf  that  conspiracy -^^  Shamia  the  reputed  head^^ 
Defective  communications  —  The  plot  discovered  on  the  night  prior  to  its 
intended  execution  —  Punishment  qf  the  conspirators  -—  Discussion  qf 
the  facts  qf  the  case  —  Colonel  FuUarton  influenced  by  these  supposed 
proofs  qfdisqffecUon,  to  prepare  for  the  ascent  qf  the  Ghauts  —  stopped 
by  orders  from  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  proceeding  to  the  court  qf 
Tippoo. 

CHAP* 

XXVIII.  During  the  period  of  the  wantonly  protracted  siege  of  Man- 

lyg^^    galore^  a  service  which  has  occupied  a  more  than  usual  portion 
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df  detailf  as  well  from  its  peculiar  character  as  from  its  direct  CHAR 
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connection  with  other  more  important  events,  it  has  seemed  most  =sss=ss=^' 

convenient  to  suspend  the  narrative  of  those  corresponding  trans-  1783^ 
actions  which  now  remain  to  be  described  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  early  part  o£  1782,  Mv.  John  Sullivan,  political  resident 
at  Tafijour,  charged  with  a  general  superintendance  over  the 
southern  provinces,  and  unlimited  powers  of  political  communi- 
cation with  both  coasts,  had  in  the  course  of  the  confidential  au- 
thority committed  to  him  by  his  government,  opened  to  Colonel 
Humberstone,  recently  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  his  views 
regarding  that  employment  of  the  forces  under  his  command 
which  would  best  promote  the  general  purposes  of  the  war ; 
and  there  is  in  the  whole  of  his  extensive  correspondence  at 
that  period,  a  manly,  energetic,  and  enlightened  grasp  of  mind^ 
whidi  leads  us  incesssantly  to  regret  its  limited  sphere  of  ope- 
ration, and  the  inadequacy  of  his  means  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  conceptions.  The  recent  defeat  and  capture  of  Colonel 
Brathwaite's  corps  in  Tanjour  had  produced  the  greatest  degree 
of  despondency  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  even  considerable 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  provincial  capital :  but  the  ample  au- 
thorities committed  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  were  exercised  on .  this  oc- 
casion with  so  much  energy  and  address,  as  speedily  to 
revive  the  public  confidence ;  he  had  even  found  resources  for 
raising  and  equipping  troops,  to  replace,  at  least  numerically, 
the  losses  of  the  late  disaster,  and  had  reason  to  hope  for  the 
early  organization  of  that  force,  which  afterwards  took  the  field 
under  Colonel  Lang.  The  plan  proposed  in  the  first  instance, 
involved  little  more  than  the  general  views  of  the  Governments 
of  Bengal  and  Madras,  officially  communicated  io  him,  for  an 
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CHAP,    effici^it  division  on  the  coast  of  Malahar,  whidi  funone  h(^aeGt» 
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■  of  a  more  general  nature^  would  relieve  the  pressure  and  lil>Qrfit^ 

1783.    ^^  resources  of  the  provinces  committed  to  his  charge  :  but  .on 

&rthar  correspondence  with  Colonel  Humberstone,  these  views 

extended  to  a  combined  operation  by  the  route  of  Palgaut^  to 

unite  with  Colonel  Lang  in  Coimbetoor,  and  eventually  to  prose^ 

cute  farther  offensive  operations.    These  idf^as  were  approved  by 

his  own  Government,  and  afterwards  recommended  to.  the  adop* 

tjbn  of  that  of  Bombay,  but  the  displeasure  of  $ir  Eyr^  Coot^; 

which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  hia  disappointment  at  Colo*, 

nel  Humberstoue's  landing  in  MalaJtm,  gave  to.  his  opinione^  if 

not  an  original  bias  unfavourable  to  the  measure,  at  least  the, char 

racter  of  intemperate  disapprobations   the  landing  therefore- oC 

Colonel  Humberstone,  approv^  by  the  Goyemmentof  MadrsAs 

but  disapproved  as  we  liave  seen  in  the  first  instance^  by  that  of 

Bombay,^ and  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote^  instead  of  being,  as.it  naight; 

have  been,  rendered  an  efficient  branch  of  an  important  combina^ 

tioQi  was  left  to  assume  the  character  of  an  insulated  and  emi-» 

nently  dangerous  diversion* 

Mr«  Sullivan,  who  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  commu*^ 

nication,  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  c^inioos  of  Sir  Eyre 

CootCf  and  the  dissensions  at  Madras,  sought  to  strengthevt  a 

plan  ^proved  by  his  Government,  by  means  of  such  political 

support  as  circumstances  mi^t  admit.    For  about  six  years 

past,  a  bramin  named  Tremalyow,  had  been  residing  in  Tanjour» 

vi^o  gave  himself  out  as  <^  the  son*  of  the  minister  of  that  Ri^a 

*  A  genealogy,  with  which  I  am  fumished,  traces  the  &mily  of  Tremalrow  up  to 
Govind  Ach&ree^  the  Gooroo^  (high  priest,)  of  the  Kings  of  YijeTanuggnr:  fipom 
him  is  said  to  have  descended  Trenudayangar,  tbe<  minister  of  QikkDeo  R^  Vid^ 
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of  Mysoor,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Hycier,'*  that  he  had  been  CHAP.* 
deputed  on  a  srecret  mission,   from  the  imprisoned  H^nee  *  to 


Lord  Rgot  in  1776,  and  on  hearing  of  his  revolutionary  supers 
eession,  retired  to  Tanjoun     In  this  situation  he  had  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Raja^  by  whom  he  had  been  announced  to  Mr, 
Sullivan,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Swartz,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  joined  to  his  personal  character,  gave  weight  tOL. 
every  representation  which  he  consented  to  convey.     Tremalrdw 
wa^  aperson  of  considerable  talents  and  acquirement,  and  shewed 
himself  to  possess  extensive  information  regarding  the  govern- 
ment and  resources  of  Mysoor.     It  is  known,  that  he  had  served 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  in  some  of  the  departments  of  Hyder's 
government,  at  first  as  a  writer  in  the  office  of  Assud  Ali  KhSn^ 
minister  of  finance,  who  died  in  1772,  and  afterwards  in  the'de- 
partment  of  the  post-office  and  police,  under  Timmapa,  (the  pre-r 
decessor  of  Sh&mia,)  by  whom  he  was  patronized  and  employed 
on  several  missions  ;  and  it  is  understood  in  Mysoor,  that  while 
^ent  on  one  of  these,  he  heard  of  the  intended  disgrace  of  his 
patron,  and  apprehensive  of  being,  involved  in  its  consequences, 
fled  from  Mysoor.     This  person  stated  himself  to  possess  poli-r 
tidal  powers  fi:om  his  imprisoned  mistress,  and  means  of  commu- 
ptcation  which  enabled  him  to  receive  fix>m  her  letters  addressed 
to-Iiord  Macartney,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  political  instructiona 
fof  his  own  guidance-  Original  letters,  addressed  by  Colonel  Wood, 

yoLL  pige90.  the  alleged  ancestor  of  Tremalrow.  I  have  the  aathority  of  tlie 
brother  of  Tremalrow,  for  stating,  that  he  is  entirely  unconnected  with  either  of 
the^e  fiwuHes,  and  that  the  second  is  not  lineaDy  descended  from  the  first,  ^d  is 
vei  a  distinct  subdivision  of  cast ;  but  it  is  right  to  add,  that  these  broth^s  were  at 
Tarianoe. 

*  The  parsonage  describe  in  vol.  i,  page  S7S, 

VOL.  II.  3  R 
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CHAP.    Colonel  Smith,  and  Mahommed  Ali,  during  the  war  of  1767,  to 

XXVIIL 

=-s=   Madana%  Hyder's  governor  of  Coimbetoor  and  Mahbar,  pro- 

1788.     ^juced  to  support  the  authenticity  of  his  present  communicati<ms^ 
welre  scarcely  conclusive  to  that  extent,  although  affinding  evi<- 
dence  of  confidential  access  either  to  the  supjposed  conspirators  of 
1767,  or  to  the  records  of  Hyder's  police  ;  and  after  a  voluminous 
correspondence,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  authorised  to  condude  a  treaty 
with  Tremalrow,  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  R&nee ;  the  main 
purport  of  which  was,  on  the  one  part,  the  eventual  restoration 
of  the  ancient  family  ;  and  on  the  otb^,  the  payment  of  stipu^ 
lated  contributions,  as  the  army  shmild  advance  into  the  pro- 
vinces 6f  My  soor  ;  with  other  ulterior  consideraticms  reciprocally 
advantageous,  but  cautiously  guarding  the  Engli^  Government 
against  any  inconvenient  pledge.    This  treaty  was  sent  for  ratifi- 
eatipn  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  every  member  of  which  had 
entire  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  pow^*s,  and  the  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success.     Sir  Eyre  Coote,  although  originally 
mimical  to  the  plan,  had^  before  hi^  departure  to  Bengal,  encou^ 
raged  Mr.  Sullivan  to  persevere.     Generar  Stuart  alone^  after 
the  departure  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  ^  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
Buttee  of  Government,  not  only  stated  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
was  a  delusion,  but  bonverted  mto  a  source  of  festive  merriment 
atJbii^s  public  table,  this  official  proceeding  of  the  secret  depart- 
ment 6f  thb  Gk)vemment     The  treaty  was  however  reified  on 
the  27th  November,  1782,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Government-General. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  the  death  of  Hyder  and  the 


*  The  person  mendoaed  in  pageSl,  &c«  of  this  voliiiae* 
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recession  of  Tippoo^  j&om  his  attack  on  the  corps  of  Colone]  CHA£. 
Humberstone,  to  join  his  army  in  Coromandel,  followed  in  s-ssr 
early  suoceaision  the  date  of  these  arrangements,  and  left  an  ^^^^* 
open  field  for  the  operations  of  C!olonel  Lang.  The  difficulty 
of  ^icient  Bquipment,  and  delays  of  doubtful  necessity,  pro* 
tracted  the  movements  of  this  officer;  until,  on  receiving  intel«- 
ligence  of  the:  capture  of  Bednore,  he  vras  urged,  by  arguments 
drawn  Aovi  that  example,  to  contribute  without  delay  to  the 
farther  distraction  of  the  enemy's  efibrts:  he  accordingly 
marched,  accompanfed  by  Tremalrow,  and  on  the  2d  of 
Aprils  1768,  obtained  possession  of  the  fi>rt  of  Ca^oor,  after  a 
defence  whidh  cost  about  one  hundred  4uid  thirty  killed  and 
wounded.  .  The  Hindoo  colours  of  Mysoor  were  hoisted  on 
the  ramparts  of  this  its  frontier  post  in  Coimbet6or,i  and  the 
management  of  the  district  was  committed  to  Tremalrow; 
measures  whidi  Mr.  Sullivan  deemed,  to  be  premature,  not  imly 
on  account  of  giving  unnecessary  publicity  to  the  copnection, 
and  thereby  risking  disclosures  at  Serin^patam,  but  because  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  exact  the  correi^onding  stipulation  of 
the  payment  of  one  lac  of  rupees,  which  it  appears  that  Tremal- 
row was  unable  immediately  to  -  accomplish.  His  individual 
private  fortune  might  perhaps  have  enabled  him  to  make  this 
first  pecuniary  advance;  but  independently  of  the  evidence  of 
this  first  failure,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of  those 
secret  fimds,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  at  his  disposal,  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  the  larger  successive  contributions,  except  sudi 
as  he  should  derive  firom  the  resources  of  the  countries  to  be 
occupied,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  army.  Avara- 
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CRAP*  courchy  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  16tK  of  April,  and 
-SC9P95   Dindigul  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  May. 

1783.  ^j.  j^jjjg  period  a  promotion  in  His  Majesty's  ^army  placM 
Colonel  Lang  below  the  two  next  officers  si^rvihg  under  faiti 
command;  the  announcement  of  this  evetit  was  ac^M^impatiittd 
by  orders  for  another  destination,  and  the  toinmahd  was  eon* 
ferred  on  ColonelFullarton,  an  officer  who,  although  he  h^ 
recently  embraced  the  ^military  life,  exhibited  an  aptitude  £n 
that  profession,  which  longer  ^p'eHence  does  not  always  coxxka% 
and  political  talents  which  had  beeh  improved  by  experiences 
His  first  pperation  after  succeeding  to  the  command  was  the 
capture  of  Daraporam  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  capture  of  Bed^ 
nore  on  the  3d  of  May  Was  stilf  unknown ;  and  the  advance  4if 
Colonel  Fullarton  to  draw  off  a  part'  or  the  whole  of  the  pvea^ 
sure  on  General  Matthews,  although  #ith  forces  confbdsedly  m- 
sufficient  to  encounter  Tippoo's  main  anny,  was  deemed  of  such 
vital  importance  as  to  justify  the  risk.  The  Government  aoewd- 
ingly  repeated  their  injunctions  to  General  Stuart,  to  issue  no 
orders  to  Colonel  Fullarton  except  in  the  case  of  some  urge&t 
necessity,  the  nature  of  whi<^  necessity  he  was  to  explain  to 
th/esoki  either  before  issuing  tlie  otder,  or  on  the  date  afrits 
issue*  These  instructions  wei*e  dated  the  27th  May,  and  on  tfab 
31st,  General  Stuart  addressed  to  Colonel  Fullarton  a  positive 
order  to  march  towards  him  at  Cuddalore,  with  the  utmost  ek^ 
pedition ;  these  orders  obliged  him  to  desist  from  farth^  opera- 
tions and  move  in  an  opposite  direction.  At  Trichinopoly,  where 
the  rivers  were  unfordable,  some  delay  was  incurlred  in  the 
operation  of  crossing  in  basket  boats*    Arrived  on  the  opposite 
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bank,  he  experienced  the  fiill  £>rce  of  that  miserable  state  of  CHAP, 
dissension^  which   paralyzed  the   public  weal^   in   the   receipt  ,* 

on   one  and  the  same    day  of  farther  instructions  from  Ge-    *^' 
neral  Stuart  to  march  without  delay  to  Cuddalore;  and  orders 
BO  less  ^cplicit  from  Lord  Macartney  to  recross  the  river  and 
oontinuQ  to  the  southward.^    We  have  already  noticed  the  tone 
1^  being  abandoned  by  his  own  Government,  which  General 
Stuart  assumed  on  the  private  receipt  of  this  information,  offi- 
cially withheld  from  his  knowledge ;  but  it  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  memory  of  Colonel  FuUarton,   the  personal  friend  of 
Lord  Macartney,  and  placed  by  his  Lordship's  patronage  in 
this  honourable  separate  command,  that  he  ventured  to  dis- 
obey.    Intelligence  had  reached  him  that  ^^  Sufirein  had  an- 
chored at  Cuddalore  after  the  action  of  the  20th  of  June,  and 
that  a  disajabarkation  of  many  thousand  men  was  intended;'' 
Jie  inferred  that  ^^  the  public  safety  could  have  no  existence  if 
General  Stuart's  army  was  defeated  f,"  and  risked  the  responsi- 
bility of  marching  with  every  possible  expedition  towards  Cud- 
tdaknre.     It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  merit  of  this  public* 
'Spirited  deqi^ion,  that  he  would  probably  have  been  too  late  if 
the  armistice  had  not  intervened.     On  his  arrival  within  three 
forced  marches  i  of  the  camp  before  Cuddalore,  he  received  in- 
telligenQe  of  the  cessation   of  hostilities,  the  supercession  of 
X^eneral  Stuart,  and  his  departure  for  Madras ;  and  it  must  be 
Mlded  m  justice  to  the  Government  whose  orders  he  disobeyed^ 
tfa^  they  afterwards  expressed  their  approbation  of  his  conduct. 
The  termination  of  the  French  war,  the  absence  of  Tippoo's 

*  FulkitoB's  Tiew,  page  114. 
t  Ibid,  page  115. 
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CHAP,   army  from  Coromandel^  -and  the  ostennble  acoeasion  to. an  ar^ 
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'  mistice  preparatory  to  peao^^  rendered  diapoaable  a  large  portion 

^*^^*    of  the  army  assembled  at  Coddalore^  and  Colond  FiiUartOD  waa 
ordered  to  return  to  the  southward^  reinforced  to  an  extent 
which  nearly  doubled  his  numbers*     Some  .intermediate  (^ra* 
tions  against  dependait  chie&  who  had  exhibked  a.  refractory 
spirit,  during  a  period  of  public  pressure,  oocupied.  the-£>rce 
under  his  command  for  some  months  ;  apd  he  had  been  ord£ced 
to  abstain  from  farther  hostility  again^  Tippooi  unless  a  violas 
tion  of  the  armistice  or  farther  instructtoos  should  authorise  th« 
measure.    Hie  single  fact  of  the  native  troops  and  their  Euro*- 
pean  officers  under  G>lonel  Fullarton,  being  at  this,  time  twelve 
months  in  arrear,  and  in  other  situations  <  a:  still  grei^r  num* 
ber,  furnishes  in  itself  the  truest  picture  of  public  finance,  add 
the  allegiance  of  these  troopa  received  its  highest  eulogium^  191 
the  contrasted  condition  of  His  Majesty's  regiments,  whom  an 
act  of  parliament  rec^uired  to  be  r^^larly  paid  ;  a  xation  of  rioe 
constituted  the  only  means  of:  subsistence  to  a  sepoy,  the  vety 
condiments  necessary  £>r  rendering,  it  fit  for  food,  were  pro? 
cur^  on  credit,  from,  the  native  m^chantaof  tlw.camp baaftlrst 
a  class  of  men  whose  conduct  during  this  .trying^  war,  waa  setrcely 
l^s  meritorious  than  that  of  the.  troops*     TheiperaMMl  respcfnsi^ 
bility  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  tl»  gentlemon  dbarged  with  the  ^u* 
perlntendance  of  supply  procured  equipments  not  <to  be  obtained 
on  the  bi)oken  credit  of.  the  Government  ^and  Colonel  FullartQn, 
a^er  exhausting  the  provisions  of  our  own  districts,  in  keeping  his 
a^my  together  for  fiitur^  contingencies,  was  induced  by  neces- 
sity to  "  solicit  a  latitude  of  purveyance^  even  in  the  enemy's 
country,  in  case  his  protractions  should  endanger  the  safety  of 
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the  troops  so  criticaUj  sitiiated.*' *    At  tbis  ^xact  period,  (the  CHAP. 
16ih  of  October,)  bb  official  letter  from  the  members  of  the      ' 
residencj  at  Tellicherry  informed  him  of  the  broad  and  insolent    ^^^^' 
vkdation  of  the  -  convention  of  Mangalore,  which  had  induced  Oct.  16. 
Greneral  Macleod  to  d^art  from  that  place  on  the  9ith  of  thei 
same  month,  and  determined  him  on  moving  to,  the  westward. 
The  topography  of  those  cowitries  was  then  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  Colonel  Fidlarton,  reducing  the  intermediate  posts, 
moved  on  Palgaut,  with  the  view  of  uniting  his  forces  to  those 
of  General  Madeod,  and  mardbiing  in  force  £br  the  relief  of 
Mangalora     After  a  difficult  and  tedious  route,  cut  through  the 
e^tre  of  a  statdy  teak  fbrest,  which  covers  this  immense  break 
in  the  Alpine  diain  of  tilie  Peninsula  the  army  keeping  close  to 
the  stupendous  hills  on  their  left,  penetrated  to  Palgaut,  and 
after  a  short  but  active  and  meritorious  siege,  carried  the  place  on 
tlie  15th  id  November.      The  honourable  Captain   (now  Sir  Nov.  1 5. 
Thomas)  Maitland,  being  on  duty  in  the  trenches,  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  heavy  fidl  of  rain,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
corvered  way  whidh  was  not  palisaded,  wad  pursuing  the  fugitives 
through  the  first  and  seoond  gateway,  strack  such  a  panic  into 
the  garrison,  as  to  cause  its  immediate  surrender. 

Af^  commimicating  with  Tellicherry,  it  was  found  that  it 
was  incapable  of  furnishing  the  expected  provisions  and  stores, 
that  the  troops  under  General  Macleod  could  not  be  provided 
with  a  field  equipage  in  less  than  two  months ;  and  that  the 
whole  extent  of  500  miles  to  be  traversed,  like  every  narrow 
«tripe  of  low  country,  interposed  between  an  elevated  range  of 
^■■'     '  ■  .  '-'  f 

»  *  Follfurton'Byiew,  page  154. 
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CHAP,    mountaiiis  and  the  sea,  was  iivtemecfaed  by  a  8iicceMioitt>f  rivtci, 

XXVIII. 

'         ravines,    and  other  impediments,  which  ^end^sed  hopeless  « 

^  rapid  advance  in  that  direction*  The  possession  <^  a  respectable 
Nov.  post  of  communication  between  Malabar  and  Coimbetoofft  was 
however  in  itself  an  important  acquisition  i  provisions  were  hk-^  \ 
nished  in  profusion,  by  the  zamorin  and  his  Nairs,  eager  to  be 
emancipated  from  Mahommedan  tyranny ;  and  not  only  on  this 
account,  but  with  reference  to  the  alternative  of  ascending  to- 
wards Seringapatam,  by  tibte  pass  of  Gt^faetty»  l^e  occupation 
of  Palgaut  was,  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  lof/eimfiebtr  utility »; 
and,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the  routes  presented  io  Coloaefl 
FuUarton's  choice,  he  assigned  the  prefarenoe  to  the  kst  stated* 
and  moved  for  that  purpose  to  the  capital  of  iCoimb^toor^  oa 
26.  the  26th  of  November.  Independently  of  a  respeotable  field 
force,  comprizing  a  total  of  13^86  men,  Colond  ^FuUaFton  had 
motives  of  confidence  in  th^  success  of  his  enterprise,  ibunded 
on  the  supposed  state  of  the  enemy's  troops.  The  death  of 
Mahommed  Ali,  and  the  executions  before  Maogakore,  were  re^ 
ported  and  considered  as  the  result  of  an.  eKtensive  disaflfediimi 
and  a  recent  conspiracy  had  occurred  at  Seringapatapa*  wiudi 
will  require  a  separate  recital* 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  of  the  authen-^ 
ticity  of  the  documents  produced,  and  the  comBouaicaticms  te^ 
ported  by  Tremalrow,  in  1782,  while  Hyder  was  still^alivi^  there 
can  be  none  of  his  correspondence  with  the  members  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  of  tlie  having  aided  in  promoting  a  crisis,  whidi 
if  w^U  combined,  might  have  produced  the  most  decisive  resqiki^ 
To  trace  with  any  certainty  the  se(»:et  history  of  a  combination, 
every  monber  of  whidi  who  was  discovered,  or  even  stroi^ly 
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attflpected,  wm  put  to  deadi,  and  evelr  subsequent  mentfbti  of  CHAP. 
*  ^  XXVIII. 

vnihtcli  was  treason,  would,  in  e^erf  instance,  be  an  arduous  at-  ==-»* 

tjeitapt ;  and  the  difficulty  in  this  case  is  augmented  by  other 
circumstances.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Hindoo  d3masty  in 
1799,  Tremalrow  was  one  of  two  candidates  for  the  office  of 
minister,  and  the  effects  of  rival  pretension  on  the  principals  as 
weU  as. their  adherents,  gave  plain  and  abundant  cause  for  dis- 
trutting  the  statements  of  each.  Seyed  Mahommed  Ehto,  the 
kelledar  of  Seringapatam,  who  discovered  the  conspiracy,  tod 
directed  the  executions,  became  a  pensioner  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  totally  independent  of  every  influence  but  theirs. 
His  written  and  pnsonal  narratives,  the  published  journals, 
;aQd  oral  information  of  English  prisoners,  and  conrersations 
with  numerous  witnesses  <^  the  overt  &ct8,  have  been  th^ 
principal  checks  on  a  secret  narrative,  obtained  by  the  author 
under  circumstances  which  precluded  the  ordinary  metos  of 
acratiny. 

^  The  advanceoient  of  Shdma  to  be  minister  of  the  post-office 
and  police  in  1779  has  been  stated,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
influence  of  this  office  had  even  a  wider  range,  and  more  p»- 
fect  organization  than  can  readily  be  apprdiended  by  the  subject 
pf  a  free  state.  The  secret  terrors  of  his  active  administration 
had  even  been  felt  by  his  colleagues,  and  produced  a  jealousy 
which  sought  for  his  removal.  It  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
to  give  obscure  hints  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  family,  the 
means  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  the  power  to  expose  every 
secret  but  their  own ;  these  insinuations  were  not  long^  con*« 
sealed  &om  the  emissaries  of  Shdmia;  but  at  what  period  he 
b^an  to  contemplate  revolutionary  piaos  has  not  been  ascet^ 
vol.  n.  3  s 
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C^EIAP.    tftined*     Shortly  after  Hyder'a  death,  he  perceived  the  early 
-  certamty  of  ruin,  aiid  veiled  his  projects  with  augmented  zeal 

'  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  of  course  accompayiied 

to  Mangalore.  His  brother  Rungeia  was  at  the  head  of  the 
department  at  Seringapatam,  and  the  name  of  the  relation  is 
mentioned,  whom  he  sent  from  Mangalore  to  concert  with  hii 
brother,  the  plans  of  proceeding.  At  the  period  of  his  arrival 
Smgeia  the  provincial  head  of  the  department  at  Coimbetoori 
was  on  business  at  Seringapatam,  and  with  Narsing  Row  (Chou^ 
kee  Nevees)  a  sort  of  muster-master,  pay-master,  and  town^ 
major,  was  cidled  to  the  secret  consultations.  The  Hindoo 
Raja  was  to  be  nominally  restored,  mid  Shdmia^  Rungeia^  and 
Narmg  Row^  were  to  form  the  administration ;  the  last  named 
prison  was  included,  on  the  ground  of  his  underti^ing  the 
a^ual  execution  of  the  plot,  for  destroying  the  kelledar,  witl^ 
Assud  Kh^n,  and  the  whole  of  his  &ithful  battalion,  and  seij&- 
ing  the  gates  and  the  treasury.  The  communications  with  the 
English  army  which  was  to  ascend  at  the  period  agreed,  was 
left  to  Rungeioj  through  the  medium  <^  Smgeia  at  Coimbetocor  { 
aU  the  Hindoo,  and  a  few  Mahommedan  commandants  of  corps 
were  gained,  and  sworn  to  secrecy ;  the  English  prisoners  were  to 
be  rdeased,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Matthews } 
and  iSimgeia  had  for  the  first  time  visited  die  English  prispiri 
about  ten  dajrs  before  the  int^ided  explosion ;  had  enquired 
iBto  their  wants,  and  desired  them  to  be  of  good  cheer.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  that  an  instrument  should  be  prepared 
ef  sufficient  authenticity  to  convince  the  English  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  this  the  seals  and 
signatures  were  obtained  of  4lie  persons  idready  immed^  of  the 
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oommaiidaQts  of  corpsi  and  of  Souherajj  ostrasibiy  the  represen-  CHAR 
tirtive  of  the  hnprisoned  roy&l  fiunily,  but  in  fftct  a  descendant^  vaaam^ 
by  the  female  Ihie,  of  the  late  Dulway  Deo  Raj.*    It  is  not    ^^^^ 
clear  from  the  narrative  whether  this  instrument  ever  reached 
die  English  army,  but  intelligence  from  Singeia  at  Coimbetow 
gave  assurances  of  that  army  being  ready  to  advance  at  the  ccm* 
eerted  notice  whenever  it  should  be  given.     The  narrative  states 
the  attempt  to  have  been  premature,   but  that   Rungeia  con^ 
sidered  fiurtfaer  delay  to  be  haeardous,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  persons  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  the  danger  o£  treacher^ 
ous  or  accidental  discovery :  he  therefore  pressed  Narsing  Row 
to  strike  the  blow,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  nine  o'clock 
on  the  24th  of  Julyf^  1^83.  It  was  the  pay-day  of  Assud  Khftn's 
and  aome  other  Mahommedan  corps,  he  would  be  presmit  to 
siiqperintend  its  distribution  to  the  corps  in  waiting  and  without 
arms   at   the  Cutcherry,    where  the  kielledar  always  attended 
before  the  aippointed  hour ;  the  trearary  attendants,  the  corps  of 
pioneers  emplojred  in  moving  the  treasure,  a  body  (^jetties  who 
had  the  guard  of  that  part  of  the  palace,  were  all  provided  vdth 
daggers,  to  commence  the  work  with  the  destruction  of  the 
kelledar,  and  his  attendants;  while  large  bodies    of  Hindoo 
peons  were  ready  to  fiill,  in  every  direction,  on  the  unarmed 
Mdiommedans.     Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Seyed  Mahom^ 
med  KhSn  on  returning  from  the  hall  of  business  to  his  house 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  was  accosted  in  a  whisper  by  an  obscure 

*  Stated  on  the  andiority  of  Seyed  Mahommed  Khan. 

f  Seyed  Mahommed  states  eight  months,  (lunar,)  after  his  appointment,  which 
would  bring  it  to  about  the  first  week  in  August  I  take  the  date  in  the  text,  fjtom 
the  journal  published  in  <<  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia,  1789;"  but  adverting  to 
the  leMfaints  nadflr  whicb  Aat  janmal  was  kqyt,lt  may  not  be  exaot  to  a  day. 

3s   2 
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CHAP.    indfvidQal,  who  said  he  had  sdmethfiMr  of  importanoe  to  com- 
XXVIII. 

'  municate;  and  On   hearing   his  tde,   he. was  enabled  in. ihe 

^         course  of  the  night  to  seize  a  dispatch  pr^ared  fm  tranamia*- 

sion  to  the  Ikiglish  army ;  to  secure  the  prinoipalconspiraton^ 

and  to  adopt  measures  for  defeating  the  intended  exj^osiocu 

Narsing  Row  made  a  full  disclosure,  in  the  hope  of  pardon^ 

which  he  did  not  receive ;  and  all  the  minor  ag^its.confessed  to  the 

degree  of  their  actual  information.  As  an  example  to  intimidate, 

a  considerable  number  of  the  conspirators  were  immediateljr  es^ 

ecuted,  by  the  horrible  process  of  being  loosdty  tied  to  an  fJe- 

phant's  foot^  and  dragged  in  that  state  through  the  streets  (^ 

the  town.     Tippoo's  orders  were  required  for  the  disposal  of  thd^ 

heads  of  the  conspiracy!  and  on  the  arrival  of  these .  ordenfi 

Narsing  Row^  Souberaj^  and  the  heads  of  corps,  and  of  ^tl^ 

jetties,  were  executed.      Shdmia  was  sent  in  irons  iGx>m  JMapga* 

lore,  and  wit^  his  bro^ber  Rungeia  was  exposed  to . every  €(m>- 

tumely  in  separate  iron  cages^  where  they  are. said  to  have. p^* 

sisted  to  the  last  in  den3riDg  their  partidpation  in  thearime; 

although  the  torture  extracted  considerable  treasurer  ..IMbny 

adherents  of  their  fMiily  contimie  to  this  day  to  interpret  aU  the 

overt  fects,  into  a  pretended  conspiracy  contrived  by  the  other 

ministers ;  on  which  most  improbable  supposition,  Narsing  Maw 

must  be  considered  as  the  voluntary  victim  of  the  calumny. 

Shitaub^    the  former  kelledar  of  Seringapatam,  superseded  by 

Seyed  Mahommed,  was  seized  on  the  first  alarm,  simply  on 

conjecture ;  and  was  released  at  the  dose  of  the  investigi^ion  on  a 

perfect  conviction  of  his  innocence.     Neither  evidence,  nor  the 

unlimited  use  of  the  torture,  had  directed  4;he  slightest  suspicion 

towards  (he  imprisoned  Rdnee;  it  is  just  possible,  that  she 

11 
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mi^t  afterwards  have  beeii  induced  by. the. politicfd  rivalry^ to   CHAP* 
wMdi  we  have  adverted,  to  assume  a  disguise  in  her  confidential  ' 

convetsafcions  with  the  late  Sir  Barry  Close,  and  with  the  author ;  '  " 
but  the  abs^[ice  even  of  suspicion,  when  so  strongly  excited  by 
droumstances,  added  to  her  uni&Hrm  and  ccmsktent  assurances, 
convinced  them  both,  of  her  entire  ignorance  of  every  part 
of  the  correspondence  conducted  in  h^  name.  But  that  convic^ 
ticm  must  not  be  understood  to  impugn  the  reality  of  Tremal- 
row's  projects  for  the  subversion  of  the  actual  government. 
Long  before  the  usurpation  of  Hyder,  the  Hindoo  prinqe  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  acts  purporting  t0;be  his  own,  as 
profound  as  was  the  ignorance  of  the  imprisoned  R^nee  in  1783,; 
and  simulated  authority  had  been   the  familiar  habit:  qi  the 

-cdurt;  ^ 

^  On  a  fiur  consideration  of  all  the  authentic  facts  which  have 
been  disclosed,  we  must  ascribe  to  the  ccmspirators  at  Seriqga- 
patatn^^a  precipitancy  rendered  nece»Nury  by  cir<mmstances ;  and 
a  mote^oonfident  assertionrfor  ihe  encouragevient  of  their  friends, 
than  they  were  justified  in  making,  regarding  the  immediate 
advance;  of  the  English  army ;  &>t  we  cannot  ascribe  to  Tren^d- 

^  row,  the  imprudence  and  impolicy  of  having  encouirfiged  Jdxat 
eicpectation,  at  the  particular  period  when  he  knew  the  English 
to  be  restrained  from  action  by  the  armistice  of  Cuddalore, 
when  Colonel  Fullarton  was  preparing  to  march  from  Trichinopo- 
ly,  (as  he  did  on  the  4th  of  August,)  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
Sevagunga.  In  what  manner  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  Tre- 
malrow  and  Sh&mia,  might  in  the  event  of  success  hav^  been 
adjusted,  it  may  not  now  be  necessary  to  conjectiure* 

Such,  however,  were  the  two  circumstances,  namely  the  exe- 
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CHAP*  cation  of  Mahommed  All,  at  Mangalorei  and  the  detected  coni^i^ 
I  racy  at  Seringapatam^  which  induced  Colonel  f\illarton  to  &s&r  a 
^  *  disaffection  in  Tippoo's  army  favourable  to  the  success  of  hid  en- 
ta*prise ;  but  there  may  be  ground  for  questioning  the  accordance 
of  this  inference  with  the  opinion  raised  by  some  authorities  to 
the  dignity  of  an  axiom,  that  every  detected  conspiracy,  instead 
of  weakening,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a 
despot ;  and  exclusively  of  these  two  examples,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  sufficient  ground  for  crediting  the  existence  of  defec- 
tion, sufficient  to  form  the  ground  o(  political  action.  The  con« 
fidence  of  Colonel  Fullarton  was  better  founded,  in  officers  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  talents  and  professional  experience,  and 
troops  of  an  excellent  quality,  although  containing  too  large  a 
proportion  of  young  soldiers.     He  had  arrived  as  we  have  seen 

^ov.  28.  At  Coimbetoor^  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  on  the  28th,  two 
days  before  his  intended  advance^  he  received  instructions  from 
plen^K>tentiaries,  duly  authorized,  on  their  route  to  n^otiate 
at  Tippoo's  court,  directing  him,  not  only  to  suspend  his  intended 
operations,  but  unconditionally  to  abandon  fdl  his  conquests  and 
to  retire  within  the  limits  possessed  by  the  EnglicAi  on  the  26th 
of  the  p^receding  July. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PreUnmary  events  which  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  these  plenipotentiaries 
--  Advances  from  Lord  Macartney  bejbre  Tippoo*s  departure  from 
Coromandel  —  his  messenger  returns^  accompanied  by  an  envoy ^  at  first 
without  powers,  and  afterwards  equivocally  conferred  —  Conferences 
broken  off — resumed  in  consequence  qf  the  peace  in  Europe^  the  armis^ 
tice  ofCuddahre,  and  the  invitation  qf  Monsieur  Bussy  —  Tippoo  sends 
Apqjee  Ram  —  His  demand  of  Aydz  as  the  slave  and  property  qf  Tip- 
poo— Discussion  of  the  conditions  qf  a  treaty  —  Apqjee  skilfully  sug- 
gests  the  deputation  qf  English  ambassadors  to  Tippoo^s  court,  to  obvi^ 
ate  the  delays  occasioned  by  reference  —  Real  intention  —  Messrs.  Staun* 
ton  and  Sadlier  named  —  Tippoo^s  pretended  accession  to  the  treaty  qf 
Saibey — Plenipotentiaries  arrive  at  the  camp  qf  Seyed  Saheb,  at  Arnee 
'^-^  Prompt  order  to  Colonel  Ftdlarton,  to  abandon  his  conquests  and 
retire  —  Examination  qf  its  expediency  —  Colonel  Fullarton,  knowing 
the  state  qf  facts  at  Mangalore — waits  farther  orders  before  retiring  — • 
Seyed  Saheb  prqfessing  to  be  in  full  march  on  his  return^  stops  — 
Negotiations'-^  Proposed  conditions  inconsistent  with  these  hasty  orders 
—  Plenipotentiaries  differ  in  opinion  —  a  third  added  to  the  number^ 
Mr.  Huddlestone  '^  Oovemment  qf  Madras  review  their  situation  — 
Erroneous  conclusions  —  Direct  Colonel  Fullarton  to  obey  the  order  (f 
the  ptenipotentiariesy  literally  —  he  obeys  at  the  moment  that  Tippoo^ s 
troops  continued  to  occupy  Coromandel  —  and  furnishes  Tippoo  with  di^ 
rect  excitements  to  persevere  at  Mangalore  —  Swartz  the  missionary  — 
his  acute  observations  —  The  troops  scarcely  in  cantonment,  before  the 
Madras  government  sees  its  error,  and  countermands  the  order  ^^  Jour-^ 
ney  qf  the  Commissioners  Plenipotentiary  —  by  dangerous  routes  to 
prevent  the  stipulated  communication  with  the  prisoners  — Contemptuous 
deceptions  —  Arrive  near  Mangalore  a  few  days  cfier  the  evacuation  — 
Gibbets  erected  in  front  qf  their  tents  —  General  Macleod  arrives  in  the 
qffing  -^  Communication  prohibited  —  He  considers  them  as  prisoners 
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—  Alleged  mtenUon  to  escape  —  Mysterious  silence  -p-  discussed  —  The 
escape  prevented  hy  the  ojffkerconmianding  the  escort -^^ 

for  a  separate  peace  with  the  English^  independentfy  of  the  treaty  of  SaU 
bey  —  Conditions  —  Cautionary  retention  qf  two  places  on  each  side  — 
Cannanore,  one  qf  these  places,  restored  by  Brigadier-General  Mac-- 
leod,  in  violation  qf  the  treaty  and  the  orders  qf  the  Commissioners  -^ 
Prisoners  detained  contrary  to  the  treaty  —  Interesting  fate  of  the  boys 

—  Contrasted  conduct  of  the  qfficer  conmumdh^  the  escort,  ond^f  tiie 
Commissioners — Two  examples -^  Treatment  qf  the  prisoners  —  by 
Hyder  —  by  Tippoo  —  General  description  qf  their  condition  —  JEuro- 
p^ans '^  Sepoy s  "^  THE  GOOD  seted  ibrasim. 

CHAP.  1  HE  preliminary  communications  which  had  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment  pf  these  plenipotentiaries,  had  commenced  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  12th  of  February,  before  Tippoo's  departure  from 
CoromandeL  Lord  Macartney  had,  with  the  concurrence  of  hi^ 
council,  engaged  a  bramin,  proceeding  on  his  devotions  to 
Conjeveram,  to  communicate  with  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
Mysorean  service,  and  endeavour  to  obtain,  through  their  means, 
a  better  treatment  of  the  English  prisoners,  and  through  the  same 
medium  to  sound  Tippoo's  dispositions  regarding  a  separation 
from  his  French  allies,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  English 
nation.  It  was  obvious  that  nothing  could  divest  this  advance 
of  that  apparent  anxiety  for  peace,  so  dangerous  in  Asiatic  diplo- 
macy, and  so  strongly  deprecated  by  Mr.  Hastings.  The  bra- 
min (named  Sambajee,  an  agent  at  Madras  on  the  part  of  the 
raja  of  Tanjour,)  was  too  full  of  self-importance  to  decline. the 
(Consequent  opportunity  of  appearing  at  Tippoo's  durbar  in  the 
character  of  English  envoy  ;  and  that  prince,  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  against  unfavourable  contingei^cies,  and  to 
jeigcert;^in  the  grounds  on  which  he  could  command  peace,  direct- 
ed a  person,  named  Sreenowasrow,  to  accompany  Sambajee  on 
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his  return  to  Madras  t   at  first  without  any  written  powers,  but  CHAP. 

V  .•^^  *  XXIX. 

afterwards  furnished  with  an  equivocal  letter,  addressed  to  him-  ' 

self  under  Tippoo's  seal,  authorising  him  to  confer  On  the  sub-  '  ' 
ject  of  peace.  The  conferences  were  opened  by  this  man  with 
the  demand  of  reparation  for  the  everlasting  grievance  of  the 
firaud  at  Tridiinopoly,  in  1752  ;  and  answered  by  reference  to 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  1769,  The  principle  of  mutual  restitu- 
tion seemed  likely  to  be  the  basis  tx>  which  each  would  ultimately 
assent  The  difficulty  of  Tippoo's  separation  from  the  French, 
and  abandoning  them  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  power 
of  the  English,  was  met  by  the  proposition  of  returning  them  in 
safety  to  the  Isle  of  France.  In  this  state  of  the  negotiaticm, 
Sreenowasrow  returned  to  his  master  for  further  instructions ; 
and  these  abortive  advances  were  suffered  by  Tippoo  to  rest 
in  contemptuous  silence,  until,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  at  Cuddalore, 
on .  the  2d  July,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  in  Europe, 
Lord  Macartney,  in  conformity  to  the  tenor  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Monsieur  De  Bussy  addressed  a  letter  to  Tip- 
poo, inviting  him  to  accede  to  the  conditions  provisionally 
fixed  for  his  acceptance,  and  announcing  a  suspension  of  all  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  English,  until  his  imswer  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  Sultaim's  reply,  received  on  the  5th  of  October, 
wa^  fiill  of  amicable  profession,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  con-  ' 
sidered  his  plans  for  starving  Mangalore,  to  be  ^proaching  ma- 
turity. Apajee.  Ram,  whose  diplomatic  talents  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  ^,  was  the  envoy  diarged  with  this  letter,  and  the 

♦  VoliL  pagel}. 
VOL.  IJ.  3  T 
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CHAP,  customary  crdfehtials.     His  demands  were  as  iisual>  at  first  extra- 

xxxx. 

I.,  \    i'  vagant^  but  gradually  sunk  into  an  apparent  assent  to  the  princi- 

1783.  pj^  ^£  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places.  Of  prisoners 
the  English  had  actually  none,  but  a  strenuous  attempt  was  made 
so  to  consider  Aydz  the  late  governor  of  Bednore,  who  was  spe- 
cially demanded  by  the  Sultaun  not  only  as  a  prisoner^  but  as 
his  domestic  slave  and  private  property.  It  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Apajee  Ram,  that 
so  gross  a  violation  of  faith  and  hospitality  was  a  hopeless  de* 
mand,  but  he  could  not  decide,  in  opposition  to  official  instruc* 
tions,  without  reference.  He  n^xt  attempted  the  establishment 
of  an  ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  this  proposition  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  past  experience,  regarjding  the  treaty 
of  1769,  which  was  stated  to  have  furnished  to  Hyder,  a  pre^ 
fence  for  the  present  war.  Difficulties  purposely  a*eated^  were 
made  to  prolong  the  time,  until  Apajee  Ram  suggested,  with 
every  appearance  of  frankness,  that  the  frequent  references  which 
his  master's  habits  of  distrust  compelled  him  to  make,  would 
continue  to  protract  the  negotiations,  and  that  he  saw  no  mode 
so  likely  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as  the  deputation 
to  the  Sultaun's  court  of  two  gentlemen  of  character,  sufficiently 
masters  of  the  views  of  their  government,  to  render  reference 
unnecessary. 

This  proposition  which  the  Gk)vemment  describe  as  ^*  fully 
meeting  their  wishes'*  was  certainly  no  less  acceptable  to  the 
Sultaun,  from  whom  it  proceeded,  and  who  bad  no  object  so 
much  at  heart,  as  to  exhibit  the  English  to  the  powers  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  posture  studiously  assigned  to  them  in  his  work 
of  suppliants  for  peace.     Mr.  Sadlier,  second  in  council,   and 
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Mr.  Staunton^  private  secrets^  to  Lord  Macar^pey,  were  the  CHAP, 
commissioners  named^  and  they  departed  from  Madras  on  the  ■'■ 

9th  of  November,  with  prospects  of  success  materially  improved^    *^^** 

Nov.  9. 

by  information  received  immediately  previous  to  their  departure, 
of  Tippoo's  declared  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Salbey,  signified 
by  himself  in  his  letters  to  the  Pdshwa  and  Sindea.     On  the 
19th,  they  arrived  in  the  camp  hear  Amee,  of  Meer  Saheb         i9. 
commanding  the  Sultaun's  forces  stiU  in  G>romandel :  and  the 
order  to  Colonel  Fullarton  already  described  to  abandon  his  con- 
quests and  retire  within  the  limits  possessed  on  the  26th  of  July, 
was  promptly  dated  on  the  succeeding  day.    It  might  be  reasonably         20. 
concluded,  that  a  British  officer  of  some  intellect  would  not  re- 
commence hostilities  on  doubtful  information,  but  having  com- 
menced, it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ami- 
cable negotiation  that  they  should  simply  cease ;  that  their  origin 
shoulci  be  investigated,  and  if  groundless  that  repwation  should  be 
promised ;  but  unconditionally  to  abandon,  without  any  investiga- 
tion, the  fruits  of  such  hostilities,  appeared  like  gratuitously  throw- 
ing away,  at  the  commencement  of  a  negotiation,  the  best  materials 
for  bringing  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.     The  commissioners 
however  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  assurances 
of  Indian  diplomatists,   in  opposition  to  the  grounds  of  belief 
which  have  been  stated,  and  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  thdr 
orders  ^^  that  the  cessation  of  arms  appeared   to  have  been 
distiu*bed  in  partial  instances  by  accidental  circumstances,   and 
without  any  authority  from  government  on  either  side;'*   and 
these  orders,  so  founded,  reached  Colonel  Fullarton  at  a  period 
(28th  of   November)  when  he  was  in    possession  of  official         28. 
advices  from  Brigadier-General  Macleod,  stating  that  he  had 

3x2 
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CBl/k^.  Wuidly  s^Ued^  ibf  th^  tmtpose  of  'foxing  bis  way^  at  aU  events 
,,  iirtd  Mangalore^  in  cOns^^ence  of  the  infraction  which  he  bad 

^        [i^onaUy   witnessed  of  the  armistice    and    convention  with 
C!61bnel  Campbell.     Colonel  Fullartoil  treated  these  orders  with 
a  wide  combination  of  miKta^  feeling  and  political  prudence: 
hfe  knew  that  they  were  founded  upon  grdss  deception;  and 
although  he  testified  obedience  by  causing  hostility  to  cease,  he 
declareid  his  determination  to  retain  his  conquests  until  he 
shotild  be  furnished  with   further  orders.     Meanwhile  S^eA 
Saheb,  who  professefdiio  be  evacuating  Coromandel,  and  to  be 
in  full  march  to  Seritigapia^mv  stopped  ostensibly  for  the  celd- 
brAtion  of  a  festival,   not  t\*^enty-five  miles  firom  the  grouBd 
near  Arile^,  where'  the'  commissionerls  found  him,  at  a  place 
(CalispSlk)  which,  although  oh  the  actual  road  to  the  pass  of 
Changama,  yet  relatively  to  thi^  provinces  of  Coromandel,  is  a 
more  central  positiori  thftn  that  which  he  had  left :  a  discuission 
intervaied  which    it  is    difficult    to  reconcile  with  the  hasty 
orders,  of  which  we  have  ventured  to  question  the  propriety. 
The  early  release  of  the  numerous  English  captives  in  the 
prisons  of  Mysoor  was  of  course  a  main  object  of  attainment; 
and  the  commissioners  desired  to  stipulate,  that  all  places  to  the 
esistward  of  the  ghauts  should  first  be  reciprocally  restored,  and 
both  parties  be  satisfied  on  these  points  before  ascending  into 
Mysoor :   that  the  release  of  all  the  English  prisoners  should 
then  ensue,    and  finally  that  on  the  English  being  satisfied 
regarding  the  execution  of  this  condition,  the  restoration  of  all 
places  taken  by  the  English  on  the  western  coast  should  close 
the  process  of  reciprocal  restitution.     To  this  last  essential  con- 
dition the  plenipotentiaries  of  Tippoo  Sukliun,  raised  a  vieinety 


lore/  8hoi^4  pr^c^  ,t^l^p,jQelc|a^^  ^9^^^^ 

<Vt9  pledge  theit.fait^  that  th^  dielivs^i^y  of  t^  prisonen(  shoul^.  ^rrr 
immediately  foUow  the.  evaci^atjon  of  M^galore."  The  first; 
com;i(Ufi8sipner,  ^  .Sadlier^  declared  his  read^iess  to  assent  to 
th;ii^.,proposal9  observing  that  he/^  deemed  farth^  security  to  be 
m^ecessary,!  beyond  that  pledge  on  which  the  commissioners 
themselves  had  committed  their  own  persons^  to  the  disposal 
of.  Tippoo  SiiUaAjn  wthovi  bostageJ'  The  second  qoipmi?- 
sloner,  Mr.  Staunton^  feeling  perhaps  the  improvidence  of.h^ 
first  concession^  and  beginning  more  justly  to  appreciate  tl^s 
"pledge  of  faith/V  positively  declined  his  assent  to  the  sui>- 
r^i^er  of  Mangalore,  and  the  other  western  conquest^i  until 
pi^rfectly  satisfied  of  the  release  of  every  prisoner^  to  be 
determined  by  the  certificate  of  their  existence  by  the  fiipst 
commissioner  in  the  form  of  an  official  message  to  JSeyed 
Saheb.  These  adverse  opinions  could  no  otherwise  be  d^ 
cidedf  than  by  reference  to  their  superiors^  who  determined 
ifi  favour  of  Mr.  Staunton^  and  to  provide  against  their  pro* 
b^ble.  recurrence,  a  third  member,  Mr.  Huddlestone,  was  add^ 
tp  the  commission.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  this  de^ 
gree  of  information  before  them,  the  Government  of  Madras 
proceeded,  on  the  8th  of  December,  to  review  their  actual  Dec.  8. 
condition.  Ruined  finances,  broken  credit,  and  a  Supreme 
Government  reposing  no  confidence,  and  supposed  still  to  me- 
ditate their  suspension,  threw  a  gloom  over  all  their  deliber- 
ations:  they  had  .already  determined  that  the  release  of 
prie^oners  should  precede  the  restitution  of  Mangalpre^  and 
inst^a^  of  considering  whether  an  armistice  had  been  violated. 
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CHA^.  and  by  whom ;  and  whether  a  national  insult  had  been  received 

XXIX# 

---5=-  or  repaired,  or  retaliated ;  they  declared,  that  in  the  distressed 

^  condition  of  their  affairs,  it  was  not  worth  while  continuing  the 
war  for  the  possession  of  Mangalore ;  that  a  peace  ought  to  be 
made  with  Tippoo,  on  the  ground  of  each  party  retaining 
their  former  possessions,  and  no  more  ;  (a  point  which  had  been 
decided  long  before  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  and 
apparently  constituting  no  part  of  the  question  before  them)  aod 
they  determined  that  Colonel  FuUarton  should  be  required  to 
fulfil  the-  order  of  unqualified  restitution,  enjoined  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  a  conclusion  apparently  depending  on  the  question 
which  they  had  evaded,  and  not  on  that  which  they  had  con- 
sidered* The  Colonel,  having  received  this  determination,  and 
the  reiterated  orders  of  the  commissioners,  evacuated  the  whole 
of  his  conquests,  and  retired  within  the  prescribed  limits,  at  the 
very  time  that  Tippoo's  troops  remained  in  force  in  Coromandel, 
occupying  to  the  southward  a  line  of  posts,  north  of  the  Cole- 
roon,  from  Terriore  to  Arialore,  and  Palamcotta  to  the  sea; 
and  in  the  centre,  the  main  body  of  Seyed  Saheb,  instead  of  a 
pretended  departure  with  the  commissioners,  continued  to  ocv 
cupy  all  that  he  held  on  their  arrival,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruins  of  Chittapet,  already  adveited  to,  without  any  part  of  its 
district  It  were  difficult  for  human  ingenuity  to  devise  more 
direct  excitements  than  were  thus  held  forth  to  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
to  persevere  in  his  barbarian  conduct  at  Mangalore.  On  Colonel 
FuDarton's  first  march  from  Coimbetoor,  he  was  met  by  Mr. 
Swartz,  the  person  whose  mission  to  Hyder  in  1779,  has  been 
related  :  he  had  consented  to  act  as  interpreter  to  the  commis-^ 
sioners,  and  was  proceeding  for  that  purpose,  by  the  route  of 
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Gujelhutty,  with  the  view  of  joining  them  at  Seringapatam ;  CHAP, 
but   in    conformity  to  the    system  of  universal  insult  which  * 

Tippoo  deemed  requisite  to  his  views,  Mr*  Swartz  was  soon  after-  '^ 
wards  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  ghaut,  and  was  never  per- 
mitted to  proceed.  On  meeting  Colonel  FuUarton,  and  learning 
the  orders  under  which  he  was  acting,  this  excellent  and  venera- 
ble preacher  of  peace  and  christian  forbearance,  in  spite  of  a 
simplicity  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life  sometimes  amounting  to 
weakness  ^,  thus  describes  his  astonishment.  ^^  Alas !  said  I,  is 
the  peace  so  certain  that  you  quit  all  before  the  negotiation  is 
ended  ?  The  possession  of  these  two  rich  countries  would  have 
kept  Tippoo  in  awe,  and  inclined  him  to  reasonable  terms*  But 
jrou  quit  the  reins,  and  how  will  you  manage  that  beast  ?  The 
Colonel  said,  I  cannot  help  it"  Such,  indeed,  was  the  general 
tone  of  humiliation,  that  even  Colonel  Fullarton  a  few  days  be* 
fore,  had  submitted  to  have  a  Captain  and  a  small  JBtdvanced  guard 
cut  off,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lame  explanation :  ^^  this  a£&ir,'^ 
says  Mr.  Swartz,  '*  was  quite  designed  to  disperse  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  came  together  to  cut  the  crops,  and  to  assist  the  Eng* 
lish:*'  but  Colonel  Fullarton's  distribution  of  his  troops  into  can- 
tonments, in  obedience  to  these  reiterated  orders,  were  not  yet 
completed,  before  the  Government  pronounced  the  most  unqua- 
lified sentence  on  their  own  precipitation  and  credulity  by  order- 
ing him  "  not  only  to  retain  possession  of  Palgaut,  should  that  fort  178*.  * 
not  have  been  delivered,  but  likewise  to  hold  fast  every  inch  of 
ground  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  till  he  should  have  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  result  of  the  negotiation !  !'* 

^  See  his  praise  of  Hyder,  for  conyertiBg  his  young  captives  into  slaves. 
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CHAP.      In  the  meanwhile,  the  commissioners  had  been  proceeding  on 
>  XXIX.  .  X  ^ 

*  their  journey  in  a  style  exactly  corresponding  to  the  general  cha^- 


'        racter  of  those  transactions ;    all  preliminary  principles  havii^g 
been  fixed  before  their  departure  from  Madras,  they  were  consi^ 
dered  as  proceeding  to  the  Sultaun's  court,  merely  to  adjust  the 
definitive  details ;  and  conformably  to  this  view,  it  was  distinctly 
agreed,  that  in  traversing  Mysoor,  they  were  to  hare  personal 
intercourse  with  the  English  prisoners,  and  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  to  them,  stores  of  clothing  and  other  requisites,  which 
were  provided  and  carried  for  that  special  purpose ;  and  arrange* 
ments  were  made  for  a  regular  and  speedy  transmission  of  letr 
ters,  to  and  fi'om  the  commissioners,  in  all  directions.     They 
had  scarcely  passed  the  firontiers,  before  they  discovered  all  com- 
munication to  be  cut  off.     Partly  with  the  intent  of  avoiding  the 
common  route  within  sight  of  Bangalore,  containing  a  considerai* 
ble  depot  of  prisoners,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  contemptu-^ 
ous  exhibition,  they  were  led  over  routes,  impracticable  to  ordi-» 
nary  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  several  of  the  camels  were  destroy? 
ed.     As  they  advanced  farther,  they  were  met  by  a  letter  firouci 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  assuring  them  that  all  the  prisoners  had,  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangements  for  their  liberation,  been  removed  to 
the  fi'ontiers,  fi*om  Seringapatam  (firom  which  place  unhappily  na 
prisoner  had  been  removed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  assassina^ 
tion,)  and  inviting  them  to  continue  their  ^oufie  to  his  camp  at 
Mangalore.  Submitting  to  a  violation  of  the  preliminary  evidence 
of  sincerity,  stipulated  to  be  evinped  in  a  free  communication 
with  the  prisoners,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed  as  fast  and 
no  faster  than  the  progress   of  famine  at  Mangalore;   when 
only  twenty  miles  distant  firom  that  place,  the  evacuation  too^ 
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place/  and  they  were  met  by  a  letter  from  the  Sultaun^  in-  CHAP, 
forming  them,  that  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Colonel  Campbell,  he  '  v 
had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  fort  of  Mangalore.  Arrived 
and  encamped  near  the  place,  every  successive  interview  with 
Tippoo  Soltaun  or  his  ministers,  presented  such  various  and  con- 
tradictory views  of  his  sentiments  and  intentions,  that  no  judg- 
ment could  be  formed  of  the  probable  result  of  their  mbsion, 
excepting  that  in  a  character,  hitherto  hdd  sacred  by  the  most 
savage  nations,  they  were  destined  to  fill  the  measure  of  his 
barbarism,  by  secret  assassination,  or  open  murder.  Three  gib- 
bets were  erected,  opposite  to  the  tent  doors  of  each  of  the 
commissioners,  and  every  species  of  indignity  was  studiously 
practised ;  a  post  dependent  on  Hond^ver,  (Onore,)  was  carried 
by  surprise  J  another  open  hostility  was  committed,  by  cutting 
up  a  subaltern's  detachment  from  Colonel  FuUarton's  army,  and 
even  refusing  to  release  the  officer,  who  was  desperately  wound- 
ed. Distinct  intelligence  was  received  of  the  murder  of  Gene- 
ral Matthews,  and  several  other  officers  in  prison,  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  the  catastrophe,  but  the  practical  employ- ^. 
ment  of  the  gibbets. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  Mangalore, 
twQ  Company's  ships  from  Bombay,  on  one  of  which  Brigadier- 
Oeneral  Macleod  was  embarked,  anchored  in  the  roads,  and  the 
slight  additional  indignity  was  imposed,  of  interdicting  all  commu-^ 
nicatton,  with  rare  ei^ceptipns,  so  managed  as  to  make  the  rule 
mote  insulting.  General  Macleod  very  reasonably  declared,  that 
injtil  an  unlimited  intercourse  was  permitted,  he  would  consider 
them  as  imprisoned  men  whose  orders  were  of  no  forc^  and 
before  his  departure  to  assume  the  command  of  his  troops,  he 
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CHAP,  sent  on  shore  &  messenger  with  a  letter  adcbressed  to  the  Sol-' 

XXIX. 

■  taun^   and   another   to   the  commissioners^  for  the  purpose  of 

^^^**  bringing  this  question  to  a  decided  issue:  the  messenger waii 
detained-^ he  had  no  answer^  and  he  sailed.    A  letter  dated 

Mar.  1.  1st  of  March  from  the  commissioners  to  the  commander  of  the 
Company'!)  ship  has  the  following  passage^  ^^  the  drcumstance 
(the  difficiQty  of  sending  a  boat)  will  be  made  known  by  the 
iSigrral  to  be  settled  with  the  bearer,  as  in  the  former  case,  and 
oh  such  signal  being  made,  you  will  please  to  order  one  g£  the 
Patamar  boats  to  anchor  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of 
your  present  station,  and  as  much  in-shore  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  some  communication  may  be  effected  by  that  means 
from  the  beach.  The  Patamar  must  have  an  intelligent  Euro^ 
pean  on  board,  and  one  of  the  ship's  boats  must  accompany  her, 
and  must  endeavour  to  come  to  the  beach,  on  seeing  a  gentleman 
neaar  it  on  horseback,  holding  as  a  signal  a  white  handkerchief 
in  his  hand."  "Tile  adventure  of  the  white  handkerchief,"  says 
Greneral  Macleod  in  his  observations  on  this  lettefr  written  on  the 
0*  9th  of  March,  ^  was  an  intended  escape  of  the  commissioners 
from  Tippoo,  leaving  behind  them  their  baggage,  retinue,"  &c. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  intimation  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  existence 
of  an  intention  to  escape,  which  is  thus  affirmed  by  General 
Macleod,  who  must  have  conversed  with  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
and  the  commander  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  question  of  propriety,  as  of  apparent  mystery,  that 
has  induced  the  author  to  institute  farther  enquiry^  and  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  is  founded  on  high  and  incontroveitiUe  living 
authority. 
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It  has  bew  seen,  that  Mr.  Swartz  the  interpr^^  provided  CHAP* 
fbt  the  commissioners,  was  forcibly  prevented  from  joining  them;  V 

neither  they,  nor  any  of  their  diplomatic  suite,  understood  "^^^^ 
either  of  the  country  langu^ea;  and  the  native  interpreter, 
Vencaty  Rangia^  was  one  day  taken  ill,  >nd  unable  to  officiate ; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  commissioners  had  recourae  to 
a  menial  servant  of  the  officer  commanding  the  escort,  to  be 
the  medium  between  the  two  states  in  this  important  diplomacy. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  this  man  came  to  his  mas- 
ter's tent,  in  the  greatest  apparent  alarm,  said,  tibat  he  had 
intelligence  of  the  most  urgent  importance  to  communicate, 
and  even  begged  that  the  candles  might  be  extinguished,  to 
prevent  observation.  These  precmitions  being  taken,  he  piMoe 
ceeded  to  relate,  that  after  being  kept  standing  for  several 
hours,  interpreting  between  the  commissioners  and  Tippoo's 
ministers,  finding  himself  much  fatigued,  he  lay  down  without 
the  tent  wall;  and  after  the  dismission  of  strangers,  and  the 
Tetirepient  of  the  senior  commissioner,  he  heard  the  two  other 
commissioners  discussing  and  arranging  apian  for  removing  on 
hoard  ship,  where  they  would  have  at  least  the  advantage  of 
personal  safety  in  conducting  their  negotiations;  the  arrange^ 
ments  for  embarkation  were  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  to  be  adjusted  on  the  ensuing  day,  by  the  surgeon, 
Mr*  Falconer,  by  m^ns  of  a  pretext  for  getting  on  ship-board, 
which  was  also  related:;  the  first  commisioner  was  only  to  be  ap^ 
prized  of  it,  by  their  calling  at  his  tent  on  their  way  to  the  boatf 
and  giving  him  the  option  of  accompanying  them  ;  the  escort  and 
attendants  were  to  be  left  to  their  fate,  and  the  only  persons  in 
the  secret  were  to  be  the  two  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Falconer, 
(the  memory  of  the  living  narrator  does  not  enable  him  to  state 
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CHAP,  wbedier  the  secretary  iHras  kho  iiicludecl).  ^  A  MtbM^r^ce 
-"  of  many  years,   and  a  considerable  portion   of  sagacity,   gav^' 

'  weight  to  the  statement  of  the  serviant,  and  his  master  retired 
to  rest,  and  to  reflect  on  what  was  proper  to  be  donei  The  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Falconer  appeared  to  be  suddenly 
taken  ill ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  seiit  on  ship^ 
board  to  be  bled.  A  boat  was  applied  for  and  obtained  for" 
this  special  urgency,  and  he  embarked.  All  this  minutely  d<> 
corded  with  the  plan  reported  by  the  servant  on  the  preceding 
night.  The  officer  distinctly  saw  the  first  part  of  the  pro* 
ject  in  operation,  and  immediately  after  breakfast  assembled 
the  military  officers  of  the  escort,  consisting  of  four  besides* 
himself,  including  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  commissioners.  He 
apprised  them  of  all  the  facts  with  which  he  was  ac^ 
qliainted ;  stated  his  own  determination  not  to  desert  hi» 
men ;  but  observed  to  them,  that  the  case  was  peculiar,  and 
nearly  hopeless  ;  that  they  were  all  bound  by  ties  of  affinity 
or  of  friendship  to  one  or  other  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
that  in  circumstances  i^o  desperate,  he  should  exact  no  tni-^ 
litary  obedience,  but  leave  to  each  the  free  option  of  acting 
as  he  should  think  expedient.  All  instantly  dedared  their  de^ 
termination  to  adhere  to  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders,  T^hat^ 
ever  they  might  be.  He  awaited  the  return  of  the  surgeon 
in  the  evening,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued  :  — ^ 
^^  Well,  Falconer,  how  has  the  bleeding  answered  ?  I  hope 
you  feel  better?  —  F.  Very  much  better;  I  was  so  sea-siek 
going  on  board,  that  bleeding  was  found  unnecessary*  —  OJt^ 
cer^  i  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  much  recovered; 
but  when  does  the  boat  come  on  shore  to  carry  off  the 
commissioners  ?  —  F.  (turning  pale)    What  boat  ?  —  Officer^ 
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I  could  not  have  suspected  you  of  active  concurr<btace  in  a  plan  cjtiAft 
for  deserting  you^  friends*^ — F*  In  God's  name  how  came  you  ^^^^* 
acquainted  with  it  ?  —  Q^er,  That  is  another  aflSiir:  it  is  178*. 
enough  for  you  that  I  ki^ow  it ;  (and  then  recited  the  particulars 
of  tl»  plan.) -7- jK  I<^  is  <w>  true,  and  I  have  arranged  with 
Captain  Scott^  bujt  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  the  particular 
time.  —  Officer 9  Then  you  may  proceed,  if  you  choose,  to  the 
commissioners,  and  report  to  them,  as  the  sequel  of  your 
lurrangement,  that  I  am  here  to  obey  all  their  lawful  orders  j 
biit  also  to  do  my  duty  to  the  troops  committed  to  my  protec-^ 
tion*  If  there  be  any  embarkation,  I  hope  to  see  the  last  private 
into  the  boats ;  but  my  sentinels  have  orders  to  give  me  precise 
information,  and  I  have  a  party  saddled  in  the  lines  ready  to 
seize  as  a  deserter  any  and  every  person  who  shall  attempt  a  clan" 
destine  escape.  — The  surgeon  departed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Ibe  officer  commanding  the  escort  was  sent  for,  and  privately  as-* 
sured  by  the  second  commissioner,  that  ^^  there  was  no  intention 
of  effecting  an  escape,  or  of  any  person  going  on  board  ship«" 

The  negotiation,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  assuming  alternately 
every  intermediate  aspect  from  hope  to  despair.  To  the  ob* 
starvations  already  noticed  regarding  the  uniform  impolicy  of 
ostensible  advances  for  peace  to  an  Indian  power,  Mr.  Hastings 
added  the  opinion,  that  the  head  of  Colonel  Fullarton's  army 
would  have  been  the  proper  station  of  the  commissioners ; 
and  the  same  remark  had,  without  communication,  been  made 
before  their  departure  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  whose  public  and 
private  correspondence  exhibits  a  steady  and  uniform  repro- 
bation of  the  whole  course  of  these  disgraceful  negotiations* 
Tippoo  perceived,  by  the  active  military  preparations  in  every 
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€HAP.  qiunrter,  that  the  Groremment  of  Madias  had  a  poignant  settae  of 
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*  the  oonsequencea  of  its  errors.    He  knew^  that  m  consequeiice  of 


178*?  j^g  feigned  assent  and  practical  rgection  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Salbeyt  arrangements  between  the  £nglbh  and  Mah*- 
laltas,  for  a  combined  attack  on  his  dominions  were  in  forwards 
nessy  and)  if  commenced^  cwdd  not  teraainate  hut  in  a  joint 
peace;  and  even  arrogance  did  not  extinguish  the  reflection^ 
that  hisi  designs  against  the  Mahrattas  would  be  most  convex 
niently  effected  when  they  should  be  unaided.  The  terror  of  his 
name  had  been  sufficiently  established,  by  the  submissicHi  of  the 
English  to  every  form  of  derision,  humiliation  and  contempt  1 
and  at  a  period  when  imagination  oould  scarcely  picture  an  ad? 

Mar.  11.  ditional  insult,  he  condescended,  on  the  11th  of  March,  to  sign 
the  long  pending  treaty  of  peace* 

Treachery  and  infemy  had  removed  from  the  arena  the 
object  which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ambassadors  in  the 
commencement  of  their  mission.  Tippoo  had  almost  every 
thing  to  concede,  because  on  his  side,  every  thing  had  been 
treacherously  held ;  and  on  the  other,  almost  every  thing  had 
been  gratuitously  abandoned ;  and  a  postponement  in  the  mutual 
delivery  of  two  places  on  eadi  side,  until  aM  the  other  res- 
titutions should  be  completed,  was  treated  by  him  as  a  ahew 
of  theoretical  reciprocity,  proceeding  merely  from  his  lenity  and 
compassion.  The  two  places  retained  by  Tippoo  were  Amboor 
and  Sautgur;  by  the  English,  Dindigul  and  Cannanore;  and 
it  was  the  professed  object  to  hold  them  until  all  the  prisoners 
should  be  released,  and  all  the  captive  inhabitants  of  Coro- 
mandel  permitted  to  return.  Cannanoire  had  been  an  object 
of  some  discussion  during  the  negotiations.     Brigadier^Generat 


Madbod^  ha^  without  any  powers^  ccmdiided  a  treaty  with  the  CHAP, 
jiedbee  (Dowi^er  Chie()  and  aldiough  the  authority  had  been  , 
disavowed,  and  the  instmment  annulled,  yet,  as  emancipation   ^"^^"^^ 
fiom  Tippoo's  authority,  had  been  one  of  its  provisions,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  restore  the  place  to  the  person  &om  whom 
it   had  beeli  taken,  and  Tippoo^s  scruples  were  satisfied,  by 
stipidating,  that  the  surrender  should  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  his  dOSic^s,  without  troops.     A  copy  of  the  treaty  was 
delivered  to  Brigadier-General  Madeod  for  his  information  and 
guidance,  and  he  was  ordered  to  hdid  Cannanore,  widi  a  strong 
garrison,  until  he  should  receive  information  of  the  release  of 
,  all  the  prisoners.     On  the  17th  of  April,  however,  without  re-  Aprflir* 
ceiving  any  such  information,  and  without  complying  with  the 
express    provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  words   ^  Cannanore  id 
evacuated,"  is  stated  by  the  Government  to  be  the  only  intelli- 
gence of  explanation  they  ever  recdved  from  Brigadier-General 
Madeod :  the  breach  of  faith  was  loudly  represented  by  Tippoo, 
and  the  r^aration  was  offered,  of  even  recapturing  the  place, 
for  the  purpose   of  effecting  its  restitution  in  terms   of  the 
treaty  :  great  importance  was  attached  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
security  which  it  afforded  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners 
and  inhabitants ;  and  the  Government,  on  discovering  abundant 
ill  faith   on  this  head,  even   announced    to   Tippoo  Snltaun, 
that  they  would  retain  Dindigul,  until  the  residue  should  be 
releasedr      Exclusively    of    all  artificers,    without    exception, 
and  about  two  hundred  other    persons,  who  from  terror  or 
compulsion  had  submitted  to  be  enrolled  in  his    service^  an 
account  was  officially  rendered  to  Government  of  about  fifiy 
nai^es,  chiefly  boys,  who  had  been  forcibly  subjected  to  the 


CHAP,  painful  rite*  of  an  abhorred  reli^n^  and  manj  of  them  in* 
structed  to  perform  as  singers  and  dimcers  for  the  future  amuse* 
ment  of  the  tyrant*  Some  of  these  unhappy  beings  had  been 
occasionally  placed  in  situations  to  observe  and  be  observed  by  the 
English  prisoners  in  Seringapatam ;  the  journal  of  an  officer 
describes  them  as  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  while  attempting  by 
gestures  to  describe  their  situation  ;  and  imagination  may  revert 
to  the  story  of  a  more  ancient  people  for  the  picture  of  their  sor^ 
rows :  ^^  They  that  wasted  us,  required  of  us  mirth ;  saying,  sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion :  Ebw  shall  we  sing  the  Liord's  song 
in  a  strange  land?''  But  neither  the  fate  of  these  interesting 
captives,  nor  of  the  immense  mass  of  a  deported  populaticHit 
officially  known  to  be  forcibly  detained,  prevented  the  final  hu-» 
miliatiou  of  surrendering  DindigdL 

Two  of  the  commissioners  returned  to  Madras  by  sea,  the 
third  by  land,  and  the  officer  commanding  the  escort  was 
officially  charged  with  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  prisoners  to  be  released,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  The  spirit  and  decision  of  this  officer  obtained  some 
liberations,  and  it  is  a  relief  from  the  prostration  of  spirit 
which  has  pervaded  our  late  narrative,  to  record  two  incidents 
for  contrast  and  for  reflection.  Before  leaving  Mangalore, 
he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  even  within  Tippoo's 
camp,  th^t  he  was  authorized  to  receive  all  inhabitants  >  of 
Cpromandel  who  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  blacksmith 
of  his  troop  discovered  hi?  son,  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  as  the 

*  According  to  the  usual  practice  with  their  own  children,  the  boys  were  com- 
pelled to  partake  of  a  soporific  dectuary,  and  in  that  state  the  operation  is  pefn 
^rme4« 
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ila^e  of  a  honetrnm^'Who  bliisteted  aM  brought  ht9  comradiS.  tnAB. 
Hie  officer  gavft  die  requisite  explanations^  placed  the  boy  n 

fmder  hi*  4>wn  guards  witli  orders  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
the  herisettatai  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  should  touch  hini^ 
and-  he 'accordingly  returned  in  safety.  At  the  last  barrier  i>f 
Pedanaidkdoorgum  he  knew  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
•Ic^  the  return  of  the  deported  inhabitants  j  and  he  was  aware 
thi^'in  great  and  ostensible  masses  they  might  find  impedimei^ 
cm  die  intermediate  road,  he  therefore  suggested  dispersion  and 
r^^assembiing  at  the  passage  of  the  barrier.  A  guard  of  lOO  men 
urns  drawn  up  at  the  gate/ to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  individual 
exibepting  those  of  whom  an  account  had  been  rendered^  m&h*' 
mally.  rdbased.  After  all  these  had  pas^,  the  escort  followed: 
the  two  companies  of  native  in&ntry  were  suddenly  drawn  up 
exactly  opposite  Tippoo's  gawd,  the  detachment  of  cavalry  was 
suitably  placed^  and  the  officer  amiounced  that  any  person  who 
should  stop  or  touch  an  individual  in  his  train  should  be  instantly 
put^  to  death.  About  two  thousand  inhabitants  passed,  but  at 
least  one  hundred  times  that  number  remained  in  captivity. 

On  the  release  of  the  prisoners  *,  an  opportunity  was  aflR>rded 
to  all  of  comparing  with  eadi  other  the  history  of  their  sufferings, 
but  the  reader  whose  attention  hasbeen  too  long  detained  on  ob« 
jects  of  horror  and  disgust,  shall  be  spar^  the  recital  of  details^ 
and  presented  with  the  shortest  possible  abstract  Hyder  had  no 
scraples  of  delicacy  regarding  the  safe  and  cheap  custody  of  his 
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ChaP«  £tiropeaii  pisofaeis^  and  aasl^ecl  as  a  reason  for  k^pitig  theilt^ 
II [  in  irons,  chained  in  pairs,  that  they  were  unruly  beasts,  not  to  ht 

'  kept  quiet  in  luiy  btha*  way.  He  had  also  little  compunction  in 
using  severity,  and  sometimes  direct  force,  to  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  gunners  and  artificers.  But  biere  terminated  the  sum 
of  his  barbarity ;  it  waa  reserved  for  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  destroy 
his  prisoners  by  poison  and  assassination ;  and  the  infamy  was 
heightened,  by  his  selecting  for  this  purpose  all  those  who  wei)& 
observed  or  reported  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arms^ 
and  might  hereafter  become  dangerous  opponents :  fortunately^ 
his  defective  information  spared  many  who  were  eminently 
entitled  to  this  &tal  honour.  Colonel  Baillie'3  death  preceded 
Tippoo's  accession.  Captain  Rumley  who  led  the  charge  against 
Tippoo's  guns  on  the  morning  of  Baillie^s  tragedy,  lieutenant 
Fraser,  one  of  that  officer^B  staff,  and  Lieutenant  Sampson,  cap- 
tured with  Colcmel  Biathwaite,  were  the  first  victims  of  this 
policy  of  th6  ne^  reign.  Brigadier-General  Matthews,  and  most 
of  the  captains  taken  at  Bednore,  were  the  next  selections ;  and 
afterwards,  at  uncertain  periods,  other  individuals  in  the  several 
|>risofis  were  either  carried  away  to  Cabbal  Droog,  to  be  poi- 
soned, or  if  that  wete  deemed  too  troublesome,  they  were  led  out 
to  the  woods,  and  hacked  to  pieces;  but  with  this  savage  ex« 
ceptiob,  the  treatment  of  th6  remainder  was  not  materially 
changed*  The  .prison  fate  was  not  exactly  similar  in  different 
places  of  custody,  nor  even  uniform  in  the  same ;  in  the  best,  it 
amounted  to  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  in  the  worst,  accelerated 
death :  the  bare  earth  was  every  where  their  bed,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank ;  a  seer  of  rice  or  ragee%  and  a  few  small  copper 
*  C^ytosonis  Coracanus.    Ainslie. 


^Insi  citpridously  vailing  in  number^  without  bbj^^  miAffieA  CHA^. 

XXIX. 
'causd,  was  the  general  scale  of  allowance^  and  the  number  of  mBBBms 

the  coins,   combined   with  the  relatix^'e  avarice  of  the  jaiko^,   n^'li^ 
determined  whether  a  meal  could  be  procured  suffident  for 
average   sustenance.     In  answer  to  peititions  ^  £>r  medicine  or 
medical  advice,  they  were  generally  informed  that  <'th^  had 
not  been  sent  thither  to  live ;"  no  medicines  were  procurable 
excepting  by  stealth ;   and  the  spratts  ^  mrt,  cassia  fistula,  jag- 
gery t,  tamarinds,  and  a  rude  blue  pill,  formed  by  the  tnfcii- 
ration  of  quicksilver  with  crude  sugar,  constituted  the  whole 
extent  of  their    materia  medica  and  pharmaceutical  skill;  and 
a  periodical  eontribution  of  a  copper  coin  from  ^ach  to  what 
was  called  the  doctor^s  box,  provided  a  little  store  for  general 
use.     Blows  were  inflicted    on  the    most    trivial    pretences; 
individuals  were  selected  to  be  freed  from  irons,  and  without 
explanation  again  shackled,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  dian  to 
excite  conjectures  and  agonize  the  feelings.     The  Europeans 
were  deemed   too   unmanageable  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
superintending  their  labour,  in  the  description  of  irons  thought 
necessary  for  their  safe  custody ;  the  sepoys  were  k^t  at  hard 
labour,    and  these  faithful  creatures,    whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity,  sacrificed  a  portion  of  their  own  scanty  pit^nce 
to  mend  the  fare  of  their  European  fellow  soldiers.     A  more 
cruel  treatment  was  considered  due,  and  was  unfeelingly  in- 
flicted on  those  native  officers  who  could  league  with  strangers 
against  their  countrymen,  and  among  them  many  sustained  the 

*  Jatropha  Curcas.     Ainslie. 

t  The  crude  sugar,  combined  with  the  treacle,  as  it  cGmes  from  the  boiler,  in 
which  state  it  is  most  usually  sold ;  it  is  procured,  not  only  from  sugar  cane:,  but 
from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa  nut  and  palmyra,  (borassus  flabeUifonnln.)    Ai^jdie, 
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CHAP,  severest  trials  with  a  fortitude  which  has  nevto  b<een  siirpasfte4 
"^^^  In  the  history  of  any  country :  by  an  inexplicable  caprice,  th^f 
1784.  most  respectable  of  these  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  confined 
at  Seringapatam,  in  the  si^e  prlifQb.vfith  the  European  officers; 
and  the  good  commandant^  Seyed  Ibrahim^  the  theme  of  their 
pijtoiit  isongs^,  and  the  object  of  their  veneration,  coiltiiiuei 
tni  removed  for  farther  torture,  to  animate  the  desppadeflt,  t» 
restraiii  the  rash,  and  to  give  ao  example  to  all,  of  dieerM 
resignation  ^nd  ardent  attachiAent  When  removed  from  the 
pfrison  h6  mildly  bespoke  attention  to  his  family,  if  his  fellow^ 
prisoners  shoidd  ever  return,  and  some  years  el^sed  after  their 
rdLeaae.  before  acGumiilated  suiffisrings  brought  him  to  the  graven 
On  the  e^itinetion  of  the.  dynasty  of  Hyder,  a  mausoleum  waa 
erected  over  his  remains,  and  endowed  by  Lord  Clive  on  behalf 
of  the  East-India  Company,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  iha 
remembrance  of  his  virtues,  and  the  benefit  of  his  example. 


*  In  most  of  the  prisonsy  it  was  tjie  custom  to  cddMrate  porticiilar  cb^B,  ^eii 
the  funds  admitted^  with  the  luxury  of  plantain  fintterg,  a  draught  of  sherbet,  and 
a  oonvivial  song.  On  one  occasion,  the  old  Scotch  ballad;  *^  My  wife  has  ta'en  the 
)(l^f  wfts  adnurably  sung,  a^d  loud^  encored*  The  ^*  haute  pdioe^^  bad  a  pais^ 
Ibiidar  cognizance  of  all  that  was  said  and  jsung,  dining  these  orgies;  and  it  wa^ 
iqxffted  to  the  kelledar,  that  the  prisoners  <<  had  said  and  sung,  throughout  the 
mf^if  of  nothing  \mtghee^^*  (darified  butter}^  this  incident  occurred  but  a  short 
>kpm6  preriously  ta  their  release^  and  the  kdledar  certain  that  discoy^es  had  bees 
ipaiade  iQBgarding  his  nialversati<His  in  that  artide  of  garrison  storey  determined  to 
opi^tdliate  their  secrecy,  by  causing  an  abundant  suf^ly  of  this  unaccustomed  hucury 
to  be  tbenoeforth  placed  within  the  ^eaioh  of  thdr  fiurthing  purchasesK  . 


CHAWEH  XXX. 

T^^poo^s  wm  account  qf  his  long  detentian  at  Mangahr^  «-  !thi  d^c^ait 
of  tte  French  —  Treachery  <f  Mahommed  AU — Delicacy  regarding 
^  his  treaties  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  AU^^  delayed  the  EngUsh 
vakeels  on  various  pretemxs  UU  his  allies  should  declare  themselves  — • 
,  Abfef^  conduct  ^  tiie  Commissioners.^^  BMictUe  qf  \Ac pri^a^ 
turn  to  statements  ^fact  — HorrihU  expatriation  andjorcihle  ^qmaersim 
qf  the  Christians  qf  Canara^  related  in  his  own  words,  highly  character* 
istic  —  Army  marches  through  Butlum  into  Coorg  —  State  qfthat  coun^ 
tf(y  during  j^  war -^m  Capture  qf  the  late  B^  and  among  ffierk 

the  Juture  Rqja  —  Tippoo^s  recital  qf  his  own  adventures  ^—  His  monxf 
harangue    to    the   inhabitants  —  Return  —  Progress    to    Bangalore^ 
'  where  he  establishes  his  harem  —  New  insurrection  in  Coorg,  from  iha 
>Jbrcilie  vMation  qfa  woman -^Zein^ul-abu^deen  sent  to  command-^ 
his  history  and  character  r- fails  —  Tippdp  again  ^  enters  Cbor^-v^ 
Planjiyr  seizing  all  the  inhabitants — succeeds  in  a  great  degree'^ 
Driven  off  to  Seringapatam  —  and  circumcised  —  Separation  of  the 
'  adsor^ti  ^ehof*-^  to  be  slaves  to  the  new  landholders —  The  dedgnfails 
*-^  Intermediate  proceedings  —  Tippoo^s  views  in  the  peace  qf  Mangos 
^hre-^  Barly  pretension^  qf  superiority  over  Nizam  AUr—  who  tries  iQ 
propitiate  Tippoo,  but  leagues  with  the  Mahrattas  who  have  a  separate 
\ grotmd qf  qtujrrelwith  Tipppo  —  Circumstances  connected  with  N^^ 
j^^  qf  the  Mahrattas  resisted -^^ipppo  sends  a  force 

.qgainst  the  place  under  Burhdn-u-Deen  asul' Kwnmer^u^Deen-^Op^ 
,  posed  by  JPerseram  Bhow^^  Raise  thesiege^and  dtfeatMm  —  Carry  (he 
oitvanced  post  qfJRamdroog^  and  resume  the  siege  —  Absurd  distraction 
qf  authority  -^  Tippoo^s  ferocious  and  unprincipled  instructions  —  Pre* 
meditated  nfrac&on  (fihe  capitulation —  Imprisonment  qf  the  CUtf'^ 
Infamous  violation  qf  his  daughter  —  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  each  pro* 
crastinate  —  Force  qf  Kummer-u^Deen  destined  to  make  a  treacherous 
attack  on  Adwdnee  —  countermanded  to  Seringapatam  —  Suspicious 
route  and  supposed  connexion  with  Nizifm  AU — Report  qfthe  Suttaun^s 
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deathj  propag^ated  for  thh  purpose  qf  intetgUng  ' Kummer'U'Dden^ 
succeeds — He  comes  post  to  Seringdpatam,  and  is  sdxed^  iEa^one&a^ 
conception  qf  his  irifluence  and  aiUhoriiy. 

^^^*  Before  proceeding  to  other  matters^  it  may  gratify  the  curiosity 
"  of  many  readers^  to  contemplate  the  colour  assigned  by  the 

Sultaun  himself  to  his  long  sojourn  at  Mangalore.     In  conse^ 
quence  of  a  peace  treacherously  concluded  at  Cuddalore,  with- 
out the  participation  of  his  commander,  between  the  English 
who  had  beien  uniformly  victorious  over  the  French  alone,  and 
the  latter  people,  for  whose  preservation  he  had  been  induced 
to  afford  aid,   at    an  enormous  expence;    G>ssigny,  who  had 
been  permitted  as  a  favour  to  accompany  him  with  300  men,  not 
as  an  aid,  (for  the  addition  of  300  men  to  his  countless  host, 
was  as  the  load  of  an  ant  to  the  army  of  Solomon,  but  merely 
that  the  refusfial  might  not  break  his  heart,)  this  said  Cossigny  re* 
fused  to  fight,  and  still  more  strange  to  relate,  the  other  French, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  twenty  years,  withdrew  ialso  from 
the  trenches.     In  one  page,  this  conduct  is  stated  to  have  pre- 
vented the  immediate  capture  of  the  place ;  and  in  another,  the 
aid  of  the  French  is  represented  as  contemptible  and  useless.     He 
calls  them  into  his   presence ;   he  reproaches  them ;   and  he 
philosophizes  j  and  they  have  no  reply  to  his  unanswerable  ^r-, 
guments,  but  downright  refusal.     He  resumes  the  siege,  and 
had  made  made  all  his  dispositions  for  a  general  assault,  when  at 
the  repeated  solicitation  of  Monsieur  De  Bujssy,  he  spared  the 
garrison   out  of  pure  mercy.      Mahommed  Ali  had  intrigue^ 
with  General  Macleod,  while  permitted  to  reside  on  shore,  as 
iie  had  formerly  corresponded  ^ith  Coote  and  the  Christian* ;  t^^ 

♦  See  preface^  pagexxii. 
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Hccun^  Mcleod  went  to  Tellicheny,  for  troops  to  execute  CHAR 
their  treadbarous  desigmiy  aad  on  his  return^  finding  the  treason  ' 

to  be  discovered,  he  retired  in  dissappointment  and  disgrace^ 
after  writing  the  recited  challenge,  and  being  confounded  lind 
alartned  at  the  Sultaun's  answer.  There  was  yet  a  longer  delay 
to  be  accounted  for.  Although  he  knew  that  the  Mahrattas  had 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  English,  he  declined,  from 
a  scrupulous  and  delicate  observance  of  his  own  engagements^ 
to  withdraw  from  the  triple  confederacy,  until  he  should  receive 
^om  themselves,  as  well  as  fi*om  Nizam  Ali,  an  official  intima- 
jtion  of  the  fact.  This  detained  him  six  months,  during  which 
jtime  ^^  he  had  delayed  the  English  vakeels  in  their  journey,  on 
^  variety  of  pretences.''  Considerable  skill  and  flimsy  in- 
genuity are  displayed,  in  weaving  together  these  several  caused 
for  his  detention  before  Mangalore,  which  miserable  post  is  de« 
gicribed  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  surrendered  to  the  English  by 
the  treachery  of  its  former  commandant.  He  had  been  anxiously 
jintreated  by  Colonel  Campbell  to  take  possession  of  Mangalore^ 
jmd  allow  him  to  depart ;  and  had  long  resisted^  until  the  com- 
missioners should  arrive,  from  the  same  delicate  attention  to  even 
the  f^pearance  of  good  faith,  and  the  apprehension  of  injurious 
construction  of  his  conduct ;  but  at  length  he  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  garrison.  On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  the  English  Commissioners  stood  with  their  head^ 
uncovered,  and  the  treaty  in  their  hands,  for  twQ  hours,  using 
every  form  of  flattery  and  supplication  to  induce  his  compliance^ 
The  vakeels  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad  united  in  the  most  abject 
Entreaties,  and  he  at  length  was  softened  into  assent.  The  pri- 
soners, on  being  released,  were  found  unable  to  march;  and  for 
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€HAP*  wtttit  of  oth^  oc^veyance,  begged  the  asses  of  the  salt  m&^ 
I'  I*  chaBts,  and  inarched  in  this  processicm^t  to  the  great  amuse« 
ment  of  the  people  of  Mysoor ! ! 

From  fiction  we  return  to  fact;  and  the  first  material  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  new  reign,  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  ii» 
upper  country,  is  so  peculiar,  and  the  narrative  given  by  the 
Sultaun  himself,  contains,  so  unusual  a  portion  of  truth,  and 
where  defective  in  that  quality,  is  so  fuU  of  character,  that  it 
jshall  be  given  nearly  in  his  own  words.*  . 

"Among  the  memorable  events  of  this  wonderful  year,  wa» 
the  making  Mussulmans  of  the  Nazarene  Christians.  Now^ 
ChrifHan^  in  the  language  of  the  Franks,  is  applied  ta  designate 
a  ne^  conv»t  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  (on  whose  race  be  beno^ 
diction  and  peace;)  and  as  a  compounid  word,  it  is  S3monimou9 
with  EesovioHy  (persons  of  the  religion  of  Jesus)  for  in  the  lan-» 
gaage  «f  the  Franks  Chri$  —  is  a  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but 
to  proceed  with  our  subject.  The  Portuguese  Nazarenes,  viho 
for  a  long  period  have  possessed  ketones  on  the  sea  coasts^ 
obtained,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  an  establishment  of  thia 
nature,  on  pretence  of  trade^  on  the  coast  of  Socmda,  at  a  place 
situated  midway  in  the  course  of  a  large  river  and  f  estuary  { 
and  in  process  of  time,  watching  their  opportunity,  obtained 
from  the  raja,  a  country,  yielding  a  revenue  of  three  or  four  lac^ 
of  rupees.  They  then  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  Mahommedan 
worship  within  these  limits,  and  to  ei^pel  its  votaries :  to  the 
bramtns  and  other  Hindoos,  they  proclaimed  a  notice  of  three 

*  In  his  own  work  it  is  placed  after  the  expedition  to  Coorg^  in  my  other  manut^^ 
/scripts  before  that  event 
'  f  Goa  is  intended. 


days,  within  which  time  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart^  and  in  CHAP, 
failure  to  be  enrolled  in  ^the  new  religion.     Some^  alarmed  at  . 

the  proposition,  abandoned  their  property  and  possessions  ;   and   ^ 
others,  deeming  the  whole  to  be  an   empty  threat,  ventured  to 
remain  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  Nazarenes  enrolled  them 
in  their  own  foolish  religion.     In  process  of  time,  and  by  means 
of  rare  presents,  and  flattery,  and  pecuniary  offerings,  they  pre- 
vailed on  the  senseless  rajas  of  Nuggur,  Courial,  (Mangalore), 
and  Soonda,  to  tolerate  their  farther  proceedings,  and  began 
gradually  to  erect  shrines  and  chapels,  (Keleesha  —  eclesia),  an4 
in  each  of  these  idol  temples^  established  one  or  two  padr^Sy  that 
is  to  say  monks,  who,  deluding  the  weak  and  pliant  populace,  by 
a  fluency  of  tongue,  alternately  soothing  and  severe ;  and  by 
liberal   and   munificent  gifts,  led  the  way  to  their  *  abolished 
religion;  and  in  this  manner  made  a  multitude  of  Christians, 
and  continued  to  that  day  the. same   practices.      When  Hi^ 
Majesty,  the  shadow  of  God,  was  informed  of  these  circum*- 
stances,  the  rage. of  Islam  began  to  boil  in  his  breast :  he  first 
gave  orders,  that  a  special  enumeration  and  description  should 
be  made  and  transmitted,  of  the  houses  of  the  Christians  Iq 
each  district :  detachments,  under  trusty  officers,  were  then  dis-^ 
tributed  in  the  proper  places,  with  sealed  orders,  to  be  opened 
and  executed,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  after  the  fir$t  devotioni^ 
of  the  morning :  and  in  conformity  to  these  instructions,   sixty 
thousand  persons,  great  and  small  of  both  sexes,  were  seized, 
and  carried  to  the  r^plendent  presence :  whence,  being  place4 
under  proper  guardians,  and  provided  with  every  thing  needfiil, 

*  By  aboHdied  be  means  merged,  in  the  iubsequent  revelations  of  Mahonm^ed^  ^ 
VOL.  II,  3   Y 
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CHAP,  they  were  dispatched  to  the  tcfjsH  ci^iUil,  and  being  formed  into 
is=s^  battalions'Of'  five  hundred  each,  under  the' command;  of;  officer* 
^^'^  wdl  instructed  in  the.  fkitl^  they-  were  honotired.  wiUi  the  disr 
tinction  «f  Islam  ^:  diey  were  finaUy  distributed  to  the  prin« 
fiiipsl  garrisons,  with  orders  for  a  jdaily  provision  of  food,'ap 
parelv  andother  requtsttes ;  and  thcyeas^of  dieir  reception  into 
the  pale  of  Mam,  is  des^n^ed  in  the  following  distich,  each 
hemistic'of  which  cont»na.  the  date,  f    1*he  firmament  ia  eak* 
listened  by  the  sect  of  Ahmed— 'God  is  die  protector  of 'the 
rel^ion  of  Ahmed;  and,  «.  a  distinctive  appellation  &r  this 
iWjc,  they  were  thenceforth  called  Ahmedy."     A  proceeding 
'  ^  this  horrible  nature,  recorded;  in  his  owti  wurds^  and  sung 
by  the  lanreat  6f  t&e  ccnurt,  as  one  of  the  exploits  of  his  rcagn^ 
gives  an  authentic  impress  of  mind,  which  no  professed'  deli- 
neation of  character  is  capable  of  conveying:,  the  trueTrambers 
%ere  ab6ut  thirty  Aottsand;  the  murderous  consequences  of  Iftras 
wantonly  drivm^  off  the  peaoefiil  aiuiuno£fendsng  inhabitants  of 
Ris  oWi  country  into  captivity  mdagoay,  w&te  not;  so  fetal  as  m 
iomesubse^OTt  bases  vshfen  tbe  captives  were  exclusively  firom 
the  s^  coast  J  but  as  fitftis  eoold  be  ascextuned  fromxanjeoture, 
one  third'  of  the  number  didnot  survive  the  first  year. 
■    In  ifeturnmg  to-  tlie  upper  countries  tjie  rowte  through  Bullum 
«flforded  mi  oppowohity  of  quelling,  for  a-  time,  ^  the  long:  pte* 

.,*  Actually  t)ie  males  of  evCTjr  ag^  1 

f  Dates  for  inscriptions,  are  always  recorded  in  vewes,  the  powers  of  whose  nu- 
merical letters  amannt  to  the  required  numbers.  Ahmed  and  Mahommed  are  firom 
the  same  root,  which  Mgaifiesj  praise,  not  generaB^but  exclusively  the ^aise  i^  God. 
The  Chfelas  of  the  western  coast  received  the  laame  of  Akmedyi  in  the  maimor  de- 
scribed in  the  text:  those  firom  Corcanaiidel  were  named  Attud  VUahy  Lions  of  the 
Jx>rdr  •...'■ 
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Itaeted  rebellvm  ofihese  moimtaineenr:  tmd  dienoe  ihe  anmr  CHAA 

xyXr 

pnooeeded^  for  b.  similar  purpose^  into  the  adjaoent  hills  avtdforeits    ^i"  ■  '■■■ 

of  Coprg.    The  bcave  and.  unconquerable  natives  of  this  coanfciy^   ^^^^ 
yielding  occasionally  to  overwhdboaLing  force,  bad  never  failed  to 
ze^uBse^t  their  Hidependenoe,  whenever  the  pressure  wb»  xemoired  i 
and  held  in  a  perfectly  impartial  iiepugnance  the  Mahommedan 
&ith,  and  the  braminic^l  code^  to  which  it  had  succeeded  in 
Mysoor,  as  well  from  rdigious  abhoirrencey  asirom  the  common 
invasion  of  all  the  rights  o£  landed  property  practised  by  the  prp-r 
fessors  of  boUi  religions*      We  Imvc  seen  that  early  in  1788 
Hyder  had  made  a  considerable  detachment  under  WoffiwiUr  to 
the  woods  of  Coorg,  where  a  fort  (M^cara)  which  he  hjid  buiH 
&»  overawing  the  natives^  had  beeii  invested  soon  after  hii  d^ 
scent  into  Coromandel,  and  provjisioned  witli  difficvlty  by  the 
provincial  troops.  Wo£&dar  w^  so  far  successlu)  as  to  capture  th^ 
family  of  the  Raja  recently  deceased,  amrag  M^m  Ivaa.ftymith 
aged  fourteen,  afterwards  Ra^  the  aiit^OT  of  thelnstoriiwl  t)»ct 
noticed  in  the  preface  1*^  j  hut  had  entiody  &iled  ixt  tranquillizing 
the  country,  or  possessing  a»)r.  portion  of  it  foc^imd  t)^e  ground 
actually  occupied  by  his  military  ports^  .  When  T^pooeirtered 
it  with  his  whole  army,  the  inhabitants  yj^ed»  as,  usual«  to 
necessity,  and  apparent  quiet  was  restored;    The  Sultaun^afti^ 
rating,  in  a  trf:yle  worthy  of  the  thousand  and  one  ni^bts^  hi* 
adventures  in  a  cave  f  of  several  leagues  in  ^ctent  in  pursuit  c^ 
the  head  of  the  insurgents,  Ooote  Naig :):,  who  escaped  and  died 
at  Tellicherry,  relates  his  having  called  together  the  inhabitants 


♦  Pagexix. 

f  Oh&r,  divested  of  &bl(^  it  was  probably  »  dteep  glen. 

I  The  person,  whom  he  nicknames  C^otd  Naidk,  Ci^tain  Dog;  see  pre&ce. 
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CHAP,  to  hantugu^  them'  on  the  subject  of  their' iiMMral: arid  pdlit^c^^ 
I  sins.     ^^  If  says  he,  "six  brothers  dwell  together  in  one  house^ 

'/^*and  the  elder  brother  marries,  his  wife  becomies  equally  the 
wife  of  the  other  five,  and  the  intercourse,  so  far  from  being 
disgraceful^  is  familiarly  considered  as  a  national  rite  * ;  not  a 
man  in  the  country  knows  his  father,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
women,  and  bastardy  of  children,  is  your  common  attribute; 
from  the  period  of  my  fi9U;her's  conquest  of  the  country,^  you 
have  rebelled  seven  times,  and  caused  the  death  of  thouisands: 
of  our  troops ;  I  forgive  you  once  more,  but  if  rebellion  be 
ever  repeated,  I  have  made  a  vow  to  Ood,  to  honour  every 
man  of  the  country  with  Isl4m ;  I  wiir  make  them  aliens 
to  their  home,  and  establish  them  in  a  distant  land,  and  thuisr 
at  once  extinguisrh  rebellion,  and  plurality  of  husbands,  and 
initiate  them  in  the  more  honourable  practices  of  Islim."' 

A  considerable  period  intervened  between  this  pacification 
and  the  next  revolt,  in  which  (independently  of  Mahratta  affaifti 
and  the  regulation  of  his  government,  to  both  of  which  sub- 
jects we  shall  return)  he  made  a  progress  to  Bangalore,  acconi- 
panied  by  the  whole  of  his  harem,  which  he  established  in  this 
salubrious  spot,  and  did  not  remove  until  the  siege  of  1791. 
A  person  named  2^n-ul-ab-u-Deen-Mahdavee  was  \e&  as 
foujed^r  of  Coorg,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  too  customary 
among  Mussulmans,  forcibly  carried  off  the  sister  of  a  person 
named  Mummatee^  who  being  enraged  at  the  indignity,  incited 
the  inhabitants,  who  sought  but  an  ostensible  motive^  and  a 
leader,  to  rise  in  a  general  revolt^  and  the  foujed&r  soon  found 

♦  Perfectly  true. 
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hiB  posdessions  limited  to  the  walls  of  Mercara.    Amoog  die  CMAP; 
Soltftun's  officers,  was  a  person  of  the  same  name,  as  the  foujedS^r,  ' 

simamed  Shusteree  *  (from  Suza,  the  birth-place  of  his  ancestors)  ^^ 
who  had  entered  his  service  in  Coromandel ;  in  the  interval  be^ 
tween  his  father's  death  and  his  departure  for  Bednore,  this  peiBoii 
had,  with  a  view  to  his  future  fortunes,  made  himself  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  English  system  of  tactics :  he  had  trav^ed 
into  most  of  the  European  settlements,  and  had  observed 
in  an  acute,  but  superficial  manner,  the  institutions  which 
m^ht  be  introduced  as  improvements  among  his  country- 
men, and  his  taste  for  innovation  coincided  with  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  new  master;  he  would  any  where  in  India 
be  deemed  a  man  of  letters,  and  at  Tippoo's  court  was  decidedly 
at  the  head  of  the  few  who  possessed  any  literary  pretension* 
Among  the  improvements  already  introduced  was  a  repudiation 
of  the  infidel  words  of  command  in  the  exercise  of  the  in&ntry, 
iMad  the  mbstitution  of  terms  adopted  from  the  Fei^ian  language 
which,  with  a  corresponding  treatise  on  taptics,  Tippoo  had  dish- 
tributed  as  his  own  fQr^the  guidance  of  his  officers.  .  Among  thf 
most  masterly  branches  <^  this  performance  was  esteemed  the 
instructions  for  military  operations  in  a  close  country ;  and  the 
Sultaun' thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  send  the  author  whp 
held  the  rank  of  brigadier,  attended  by  a  suitable  reinforcement; 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  The  military  flame  did  not  seem  to 
blaze  with  much  lustre  in  the  breast  of  the  man  of  letters; 
no  progress  was  made ;  he  wrote  to  the  Sultaun  that  nothing  but 
his  own  presence  with  the  main  army  would  terminate  the  wa^r^ 

*  The  person  noticed  in  the  preface^  pagexx* 
9 


CHAP.  aoKl  Tifipo^  Bnamete^  with  ihe  bittA  UmA  of  ^lfynd»tmg  w\^  hd 
■  '  could  fiot  execaitejhis  own  thebrj.    He  did,  however;  mQii:e  ladbe 

"  *  hi  Octd^er,  alid  entering  Coorg  in  two  ctflumns^  bttmed  and 
destc^red  tha.patehes  of  <^^a  country,  aikl  tx)takpeUed  the  inhqi^ 
fattents  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  they,  as  usual,  refrained 
from  any  decisive  operation.  Some  delay  was  necessary  iii 
making  strong  de^chmeitts  ix>  the  frontier,  in  every  dlrec^ 
tion^  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  measures  for  the  future 
trawquiUity  of  Coorg  j  but  every  thing  being  ready  idong 
the  whole  circumference,-  his  troops  began  to  contract  the 
drde,  beating  up  the  woods  before  them  as  if  dislo^ng  so 
mudi  game%  and  by  these  means  dosed  in  on  the  great  tnass 
of  the  population,  male  and  female,  amounting  to  about  70,0(X\ 
and  drove  them  off  like  a  herd  of  cattle  to!  Sei^ingapataai,  where 
the  Sultaun's  threats  were  but  too  etffiactually  exe^ited*  The 
proprietors  of  land  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  Xio^  military 
population  of  Coorg;  the  labours  of  husbandry  are  chi^y 
performed  by  a  perfectly  distinct  j»ee  (adscripti  gld)aB)  con- 
jectured to  be  the  aboriginal  possessors,  and  their  mast^s  ^to  be 
descended  from  the  conquering  army  of  the  Cadnmba  Kings^ 
These  slaves  were  separated  fi-om  the  other  ^prisoners,  and 
assigned  to  new  Mahommedan  settlers,  who  were  to  be  en^ 
eoiiraged  to  remove  thither  from  various  parts  of  his  possessions; 
but  this  scheme,  at  first  attended  to,  and  socm  aflerwank  falling 
into  neglect  and  abuse,  from  the  prevalence  of  some  newer 
project,  feared  the  common  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
abortive  designs* 

*  The  description  of  Aumngzebe's  field  spotts,  vti  Sotnerville's  Chaoe,  is  a  true 
picture  of  the  actual  Eastern  hunt. 


ta'the  intcxval  between  these  two  expecKtions  to  Cootg^hicb  CHAB. 
coavenience  of  narrative  liaa  drawn  together^  operations  Wfsre  aocnM 
in  ptogress  which  endedi  in  mof^e  serit)us  hostility.  Tlie  peac6  ^^^ 
t>f  Mafl^;al0re  was  :evidentl7  concluded  to  avert  an  impendkig 
con&deMcy.with  a /distinct  view  to  the  separate  subjugatil^  of 
its  members :  at  the  very  moment  of  signing  this  peace^  and  at 
^veiy  subsequent  pmiod  of  his  life,  the  Sultaun  openly  avowed 
to  his  own  JoAgectSf  and  to  his  French^  allies^  the  detenni- 
nation  of  waiting  a  more  ikvourabie  opportunity  to  unite  with 
th^n  for  the  destructicHi  of  the  En^sh  power;  and  any 
European  interfereice  being  for  the  pis^sent  e&ctually  removed, 
he  was  at  liberty  to .  begin  widt  either  >  o£.  his  other  enemies^  the 
Mabtattas  or;  Nizam  Ali^  the  latter  of  whom  had  certainly  been 
un&ithiul  to  the  ccmfederacy  againcrf;  Jhe  English^  whatever  the 
original  merits  of  that  confederacy,  may  have  beeb«  Immediatdy 
after  the  Sultaun's  retxim  from  Mangalore  in  1784^  he  had 
j;ried  the  effect  <of  terror  on  this  prince  by  asserting  daitns  of 
sovereignty  over  Vijeyapoor^  and  the  ccmsequent.  royal  right 
(whoQce  derived  over  the  successor  to  the  Jdngdom  of  Golconda 
does :  not  appear)  of  enforcing  the  adoption  of  his  newly  m^ 
*^iEented  measures  of  length  and  capacit^y/and  other  jkiveltieS) 
sealed' standards  of  whidi  were  transmitted  for  the  purpose.   In 

f  Kk^trick's  Uppoo^s  letterBj  a  per&inn$itice  to  wlucb  I  tudofGwUdge  gcM 
obligation  in  fixing  a  variety  of  dates,  from  the  early  part  of  1785,  to  the  beginning 
of  1787.  lliave  carefully  compared  the  translation  in  Ck>loneI  Kirkpatrick's  work 
lof  the  manuscript  memoir  of  Ti{^x)0'8  life,  inhispossessicH^  with  the  oonrespoaddig 
passages  in  the  Sultami-u-Towareekh,  and  find  little  or  no  variation,  excepting 
that  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  much  better  written :  the  reader  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  dppredating  the  smaS  portion  of  trotii  contained  in  either* 
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CHAP,  what  manner  this  absurd  msult  was  received  tioes  not  distinctly 

XXX  .  J 

'         appear,  except  in  the  early  arrival  at  Seringapatam  of  an  envoy 

1785.  from  Nizam  AH;  and  the  very  obvious  consequence  of  his 
seeking  a  closer  union  with  the  Mahrattas  against  these  alarming 
pretensions  of  the  Sultaun^  with  whom  they  were  known  at  tlie 
same  time  to  have  a  separate  ground  of  quarrel; 

When  Hyder,  in  consequence  of  his  n^otiations  with  Ragobo, 
possessed  himself  of  the  Mahratta  territory,  between  the  Kistna 
land  Toombuddra,  he  felt  the  expediency  of  conforming  to  th^ 
suggestions  of  Ragoba's  envoy,  in  leaving  certain  of  the  forts  and 
territories  in  the  hands  of  their  Mahratta  possessors,  satisfied  with 
the  usual  loose  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Mysoor ; 
among  these  was  the  DSshaye  of  Neergoond,  a  hill  fort  of  con* 
siderable  strength,  situated  between  two  branches  of  the  riv« 
Malpurba.  This  chief  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Pur* 
seram  Bhow,  of  Meritch,  a  leader  of  considerable  power,  by* a 
double  intermarriage  of  their  respective  sons  and  daughters; 
and  his  refusal  of  certain  demands  made  by  Tippoo,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  intimation  from  Poona  early  in  1785,  that  an  arrear 
of  three  years'  tribute*  was  due  by  Mysoor.  The  debt  was 
not  denied,  but  evaded;  in  order  that  by  the  previous  posses- 
sion of  Neerg6ond,  and  other  similar  places,  he  might  have  a 
stronger  hold  of  this  new  line  of  frontier,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Mahratta  war :  and  the  Mahrattas,  who  did 
pot  on  the  other  hwd  question  bis  claim  of  customary  tri- 
Jbute  from  Neergoond,  dedared  that  they  would  not  suffer  tbs 

♦  Eleven  lacs  a  year  j  see  page  2^0,  of  this  volma^? 
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es:iK^ion  of  the  larger  demand  made  by  Tippoo^   founded  on  CHAR 

XXX. 
the  allegation  of  plunder  and  misconduct.     Tippoo  for  once   ■ 

al-gued  reasonably,  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  authority,  if  a   ^^^^' 
foreign  power  were  at  liberty  to  dictate  his  conduct  to  his  own 
subjects ;  and  dispatched  a  respectable  force  under  his  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  Burh4n-u-^Deen.  Kummer-u-Deen  (his  cousin 
german)  who  hiwl  previously  been  ordered  from  Kurpa  to  Serin-* 
gapatam,  was  directed  to  change  his  route  and  proceed  in  the 
same  direction.     Burh&n-u-Deen  appears  to  have  commenced 
the  siege  late  in  February  or  early  in  March ;  Kummer-u-Deen  March. 
did  not  join  before  the  10th  or  12th  of  April  j  and  immediately  Aprili2. 
afterwards  the  forces  whidi  had  been  collected  by  Purseram 
BKow,  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  sufficient,  of  relieving 
the  place  when  besiieged  by  only  one  of  the  corps,  were  attadke4 
by  the  combined  force  which  raised  the  siege  for  that  purpose  ^ 
there  was  little  serious  fighting,  and  the  superiority  was  claimed 
by  both,  but  the  result  was  clearly  testified,  by  the  forward 
movement  of  the  Mysoreans,  which  enabled  them  to  reduce  on 
the  5th  of  May,  the  fort  of  Ramdroog,  beyond  the  northern  or  May  5. 
true  Malpurba,  an  acquisition  which  covered  and  facilitated  their 
subsequent  operations  against  Neergdond.     The  siege  of  that 
place  was  accordingly  resumed ;  but  the  absurd  arrangement  of 
ordering  the  two  divisions  to  co-operate,  instead  of  vesting  the 
command  in  one  superior  officer,  soon  produced  its  natural  ef- 
fects :  no  dramatic  representation  can  exceed  the  childishness  of 
their  reciprocal  complaints  to  the  Sultaun,  or  his  simplicity  in 
desiring  them  to  be  good  fiiends,  and  follow  the  advice  of  three 
excellent  old  officers,  assigned  to  them  as  a  sort  of  military 
council,  either  of  whom  would  have  finished  the  siege  in  half 
VOL.  u.  3  z 


CHAP,  the  time.    In  spite  of  thefte  blunders^  the  place  was  reduded  ta 
XXX. 

.'  duch  extremities5  that  K4la  Pandit  (or  Kallapa),  t|ie  D^shay:^} 

'        was  induced  to  capitulate  :  this  extremity  had  been  deoned  ira-: 

minent  very  long  before  it  actually  occurred;  and  the  Sukaun's 

ferocious  and  unprincipled  mind  was  ^undantly  unfolded  in  hia 

orders  to  ptU  to  the  sword  in  the  event  of  mmouU^  every  living 

things  fnan^  woman^  child^  dog^  or  cat;  with  Uie  single  es^ception  qf 

Kdla  Pundit  (of  course^  for  fiiture  torture) ;  but  to  employ  everjf 

contrivance  qf  truth  or  falsehood  *  which  may,  induce  the  besieged 

to  surrender  the  fort.'*  The  unh^py  D^shaye  demanded  £>r  hi)» 

security  the  sanction  of  oatbs ; — ^^  But  whaty*  said  the  Sukaun^  ^  is 

the  use  of  oaths  on  this  occasion  f    You  must  confointly  by  every  pos^ 

Me  artifice  and  deceit  persuade  the  besieged  to  evacuate  thefort.*^  The 

possession  of  his  own  letters  gives  a  picture  of  premeditated  atro^ 

city,  which^  however  practised  by  other  tyrants,  has  seldom  been 

established  by  evidence '  of  equal  authenticity ;  and  the  sequel 

can  excite  no  surprise,     llie   D^shaye  descended  under   the 

escort  of  a  select  guard  of  his  own  men,  on   the  faith  Qf 

personal  security,  and  free  permission  to  depart;  he  was  d^ 

tained  under  a  variety  of  pretences,   and  the  vigilaoce  and 

desperate  aspect  of  his  little  guard,  was  such  as  to  restrain 

Buiiian-u-Deen  for  nearly  two  months  firom  overpowering  them 

Oct  6.  by  open  violence,  the  object  however  was  effected  <m  the  6th  of 

October.    The  unfortunate  Kdla  Pundit  was  dispatdied  in  irons 

to  Seringapatam,  and  thence  to  the  well  known  fort  at  Cab^* 

droog,  with  his  family,  one  individual  excepted,  a  daughter, 

who  was  seized  for  the  harem  of  the  Sultaun.      Kittoor  the 

^  Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  words  rradered  by  Ckilcmel  Kirkpotriok ; 
meansjjuir  drfouL 
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residence  of  fmothec  D6sha}re^   was  next  seized  by  a  similar  CHAP, 
i^reachery,  and  Burlidn--u-Deen  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  ' 

OfDarwar.  ^^85. 

'  The  Mahrattas  being  foiled  in  their  purpose  of  saving 
Neergdond,  and  being  desirous  before  undertaking  a  serious 
invasi<m  of  Mysoor^  to  insure  the  co-operation  of  Nizam  Ali, 
and  if  possible^  of  the  English ;  postponed^  until  the  ensuing 
year,  the  execution  g£  their  designs ;  and  Tippoo^s  envoys  at 
Poona,  continued  by  a  series  of  deceptions  to  prcdong  their  stay ; 
the  mind  of  the  Sultaun  seeming  to  fluctuate  between  the  alter- 
native of  paying  the  money  due,  or  attempting  by  a  war  to 
relieve  himself  from  past  and  fiiture  claims. 

Meanwhile,  the  force  under  the  separate  conunand  of  Eum* 
mer-u^Deen  was  ordered  to  return  to  Seringapatam.  The  Sxi-- 
taun  had  originally  planned  the  seizure,  by  surprise,  of  Adw^ee, 
the  jageer  of  the  late  Bazilut  Jung,  and  now  the  possessirai  of 
Nizam  Ali,  with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  by  directing  this  force, 
on  the  pretext  of  returning  to  Kurpa,  to  cross  the  Toombuddra 
at  the  ford  of  Comply,  to  the  eastward  of  Vijeyanuggur,  a  di- 
rect route  which  would  lead  him  without  suspicion  within  reach 
of  his  enterprise ;  but  the  state  of  aflbirs  in  Coorg  requiring  at 
this  juncture  a  large  portion  of  his  disposable  force,  he  directed 
the  route  to  be  changed  for  the  more  direct  road  to  the  capital. 
Eummer-u-Deen,  however,  continued  the  eastern  road  for  the  al- 
leged convenience  (^forage,  and  was  reported  at  court  to  have  sent 
an  envoy  to  Hyderabad,  and  to  have  shewn  direct  indications  of 
a  design  to  join  Nizam  Ali  with  the  force  under  his  commmd^ 
and  to  place  himself  and  his  jageer  under  the  protection  of  that 
prince.     While  the  Sultaun  was  engaged  in  the  arrangemeitts 

3z  2 
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CHAP;  preparatory  to  entering  Coorg^  the  second  timey  the  death  occurs 
red  of  a  person  of  some  eminence,   Serdj-u-Deen  Mahtnood 


*^^*  ¥hkny  formerly  Mufti  at  Arcot,  and  afterwards  the  chief  office 
in  Mysoor  of  the  department  of  Justice*  The  Sultaun  ordei^ed 
his  remains  to  be  placed  in  a  palankeen,  and  conveyed,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  honourable  dbtinction,  to  be  intenred  at 
Seringapatam*  As  the  procession  drew  aear,  the  rumour  was 
spread,  that  the  Sultaim  was  dead,  and  his  corpse  approaching. 
This  report  circulated  with  the  utmost  rigidity  over  all  India, 
including  the  European  settlements,  and  was  so  entirely  and 
steadUy  credited,  that  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  Grovernor-Greneral 
of  the  English  possessions,  actually  dispatched  from  Bengal  aa 
embassy  *  to  the  successor,  or  rather  the  Lord  Protector,  in  be- 
half of  the  infant  heir ;  an  office  which  the  same  rumour  assign- 
ed to  Kummer-u-Deen.  The  designed  propagation  of  sudi  a  ru^ 
movnr  was,  in  all  subsequent  times,  so  steadily  denied  at  courts 
that  the  general  opinion  in  Mysoor  refers  it  to  the  accidental  cir^- 
cumstance  above  related :  but  any  other  foundation  than  design 
wouM  involve  an  early  anxiety  to  contradict  the  rumour,  and 
Eummer-u-Deen,  for  whom  it  was  evidently  designed,  de- 
ceived by  reiterated  assurances  of  the  fact,  acted  as  might 
r^isonably  be  expected  on  the  supposition  either  ofigoodor  of 
bad  intentions ;  he  left  orders  with  his  troops  to  follow  by  forced 
marches,  and  proceeded  post  to  the  ci^ital,  where  he  was  in*- 
stantly  placed  under  arrest ;  stripped  of  all  his  jageers  and  offices, 
and  the  troops  which  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  his  imme* 
diate  authority,  were  dispersed  and  incorporated  with  the  oth^ 

^.  The  error  was  disoovered  before  thej  could  leave  Madras. 
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divisions  of  the  army.    For  two  years  after  this  event,  Kummer-u-  CHAP. 
Deen  remained  in  disgrace,  and  without  any  provision  for  his  *' 

maintenance ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  monthly  pay  of 
five  hundred  rupees,  or  750L  a  year,  was  assigned  to  him,  and 
such  was  the  highest  amount  of  personal  provision  ever  made  by 
Tippoo,  for  a  chief  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  GK>vem- 
ment,  held  the  first  place  and  the  highest  influence  at  his  court. 
In  efiect,  Kummer-u-Deen,  together  with  the  troops  of  his  im- 
m^ate  contingent,  had  immediately  after  his  father's  death  in 
1781  been  placed  by  Hyder  under  the  orders  and  particular 
protection  of  Tippoo;  and  the  former,  an  enterprising  and  in- 
discreet young  officer,,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  levity 
both  the  commands  and  the  niilitary  pretensions  of  his  relation : 
on  Tippoo's  accession  to  empire  he  was  not  of,  a  disposition  to 
be  scrupulous  in  finding  pretexts,  if  they  did  not  exist  The 
overt  precipitation  of  Eummer-u-Deen  in  seeking  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  sovereign's  supposed  death,  formed  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  indulgence  of  avarice  as  well  bs  resentment:  and 
it  is  no  novelty  in  the  history  of  oriental  despotism,  that  in  a 
predicament  to  quench  the  ardor  and  shake  the  allegiance  of  a 
native  of  the  west,  he  was  afterwards  employed  on  occasions 
of  difficulty,  to  execute  particular  services;  but  although  exer- 
cising occasional  command,  he  never  did,  after  1785,  possess 
^ny  other  influence  or  authority  than  what  might  eventually 
arise  from  the  good  opinion  of  the  troops. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Negotia&ons  qf  the  Poona  Mahruttas^  for  the  eventual  conquest  qf  My^ 
^oor  —  Sindea^s  experiment  on  the  new  Govemor-Generalj  Mr.  Mac^ 
pherson —  Demand  of  Choute  —  Forced  apology  and  disaivotval  ^^^ 
Nana  Fumaoese  persicades  himself^  that  he  mmj  consider  the  EngUsk  ais 
a  reserve  at  command^  in  case  of  danger^  hut  is  wmiHing  to  allow  them 
a  participation  qf  advantage  —  Begins  the  war  confederated  with  Nizam 
AU  only  —  Tippoo  assumes  the  rank  qfKing  —  Circumstances  attending 
the  ceremonial — Reasons  ^—Cor^derates  open  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  qf  Bdddmee  ' — Burhdn-UrDetn  acts  d^nsifoely —  The  Sultaun 
makes  Jus  frst  marches  in  that  direction  —  but  deviates  to  Adwdnee-^ 
Reasons  for  this  line  qf  operation  —  Siege  pushed  with  precipitation  -?- 
Assault  repelled  with  great  slaughter  —  A  second  assault  repulsed- — 
Confederates  approach  —  Tippoo  rams  the  siege — Reasons  for  evacu^ 
ating  the  place  —  Operation  covered  by  a  partial  action  — River  fUs 
immediately  qfler  they  had  retired  across  it —  Tippoo  returns  to  resume 
the  siege  —  but  the  garrison  march  out  at  the  opposite  gate^  and  he  takes 
quiet  possession  —  Removes  the  stores,  and  dismantles  the  place  —  Deter* 
mines  to  rem&ve  the  seat  qfwar  across  the  river  —  A  daring  attempt,  which 
succeeds  from  its  great  improbability  —  Confederates  arrive  too  late  — 
Operations —  Tippoo^ s  junction  with  Burhdn^u-JDeen  —  Hostile  armies 
encamp  in  view  qf  each  other,  near  Savanoor  —  Night  attack,  and 
cannonade  in  the  morning,  favourable  to  Tippoo  —  Cotfederates  assume 
a  portion  near  Savanoor  —  Dislodged  —  Tippoo  enters  the  town  —  The 
^abob  takes  the  protection  of  the  Mahrattas,  inprtference  to  that  qf  his 
son-in-law  —  Cause  qf  the  disagreement —  Demands  esacted  in  a  manner 
ruinous  to  the  country  —  and  consequent  resentment —  Quiet  celebration 
qf  an  annual  festival  in  both  armies  —  Negotiation  —  Tippoo* s  chal- 
lenge to  Holkar  —  and  his  reply  —  A  more  successfid  night  attack  — 
Corps  mounted  on  camels  —  Tippoo  moves  to  Behauder  Benda  '*—  Siege 
and  capture — Infraction  qf  the  capitulation  —  Subsequent  movements 
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^-- Night  attacks '^  Reasons  q^  each  Jar  severalbf  desiring  peace^^ 
Conditions  uUinuUeb/  settled  —  Cessions  —  Pecimiary  payments  by  Tip- 
poo  —  Instances  of  had  faith  and  inhumanity  —  Corfederates  retire  — 
Tippoo  instantly  re^occupies  one  qfthe  ceded  places  -—  Sultaun^s  account 
if  his  night  attacks  —  Seizure  and  murder  qf  the  poUgars  Raidroog 
and  Harponelb/f  and  assumption  qf  their  territory. 

In  th6  meanwhile  Nana  Furnavese^  the  minister  at  Poena*  was  CHAP. 

XXXI. 
employing  all  the  arts  of  Indian  diplomacy^   to  frame  such  a  ■■ 

ctmfi^eracy  as  should  ensure,  not  only  the  exaction  of  the 
unpaid  tribute,  but  the  recovery  of  the  territory  between  the 
rivers,  lost  in  the  civil  war  of  Ragoba.  To  the  moment  of  the 
ratification  of  peace  with  Tippoo,  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  only 
encouraged  his  advancest  but.  actually  urged  their  execution  ; 
and  when  he  had  given  his  reluctant  assent  to  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore,  which  he  greatly  disapproved,  he  was  deemed  by  the 
Mahrattas  to  have  considered  it  as  a  truce  of  short  continuance. 
Mr.  Macpherson  succeeded  hiib  early  in  1785  ;  and  Sindea,  who 
had  paid  to  the  talents  and  energy  of  Mr.  Hastings  the  homage 
of  a  very  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  relations  of  amity,  consi- 
dered the  nerve  and  intellect  of  the  new  Grovemor-General  the 
fair  object  of  a  decisive  Mahratta  experiment,  the  requisition 
of  choute.  A  mere  refusal  did  not  seem  to  the  new  Grovemor- 
General  to  meet  the  character  of  the  demand  ;  and  he  declared 
without  hesitation,  that  if  Sindea  should  decline  to  apdbgise  for 
the  insult,  and  instantly  to  disavow  all  claim  of  choute,  on  any 
and  ev^ry  part  of  the  British  possessions,  his  refusal  or  his  silence 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
disavowal  was  prompt ;  and  this  incident  was  considered  by 
Nana  as  direct  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  give  effect  to  an  opi- 

IQ 
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CHAP,  nion  known  to  he  nearly  universal  among  the  English,  that  the 

XXXI  .     •  •      .  . 

■  ■  peaceof  1784,  wa^  a  history  of  indignities  incompatible  with  that 

^^^'  character  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  power.  There  is  ground 
for  believing,  that  a  construction  to  this  effect  was  annexed  by  the 
envoy  to  some  observations  which  fell  from  Mr.  Macpherson  in  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  and  the  communications  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
at  Sindea's  court;  did  not  at  any  time  discourage  such  opinions. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  supposed  death  of  Tippoo,  the  avowal  of 
the  Governor-General  of  his  wish  to  improve  the  aHiance  with 
bc^h  Nizam  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas  appeared  to  them  ^n  indirect 
advance  for  im  ofibnsive  treaty  ;  and  it  is  supjposed  that  the 
Mahratta  envoy  at  Calcutta  stated  his^  own  conviction,  that  Eng- 
lish cD*operation  waa  attainable,  on  such  conditions  as  they 
should  deem  advantageous  to  themselves.  This  was  the  ptecise 
issue  which  Nana  desired  j  for  he  believed  that  the  object  might 
be  attained  by  the  union  of  every  branch  of  the  Mahratta  confe- 
.  deracy  with  Nizam  Ali ;  and  exciting  in  the  case  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity, he  did  not  seek  the  participation  of  the  English  in  the 
expected  advantages  of  the  war,  which  extended  in  prospect  to 
the  ^itire  partition  of  the  Mysorean  dominions.  AU  the  preli- 
minary conditions,  including  the  previous  exaction  of  a  consider- 
able sum  by  way  of  choute  from  Nizam  AH,  were  adjusted ;  and 
the  armies  assembled  for  field  operaticms,  early  in  1786  ;    and 

17S6.  soon  afterwards  formed  a  junction  near  the  Kistna,  where  a  per- 
sonal conference  was  held  between  Nana  and  Nizam  Ali,  for  the 
purpose  of  digesting  the  plan  of  the  war  ;  after  which  they 
returned  to  their  respective  capitals,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  Mahratta  contingents  of  all  the  chie&  to  Hurry  Punt,  and  of 
Nizam  Ali*s  to  Tohuvver  Jung. 


Tippoo  Sultaun'a  rety m  from  Coorg  to  his  capital  took  place  CHAP, 
early  in  JantUury^  ^when  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  still  ■ 
undecided.  Previously  to  the  act  of  circumcision,  on  one  and 
the  same  tUy,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Coorgs,  it  was  necessary 
to  fix  on. an  auspicious  ihom^ity  and  none  could  be  so  proper 
for  proclaiming  the  royal  dignity  which  he  had  now  determined 
to  assume,  as  that  on  whidi  so  great  a  number  of  infidels 
should  be  oonveHed  to  the  true  faith :  the  services  of  all  the 
astrologers  were  accordingly  put  in  requisition.  The  whole 
intentimi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  publicly  announced^  but 
all  Mahcmimedans,  were  summoned  to  attend  thb  reading  of  the 
Khu(;ba^  at  the  mos^pfte  of  the  IM\  Bau^.  Rumour  had  an- 
nounced that  something  extraordinary  was  to  occur,  and  an 
immoise'  croud  was  assembled.  The  6fficiating '  priest  does  xiot 
ev^  ^eem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  Ail 
Reza  (the  person  afterwards  known  to  the  English  as  one  cf 
the  guardians  of  t^  hostage  princes)  ascended  the  mimber 
(pulpit;)  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  Khutba  inwhicli 
pray^^  are  bfiered  up  for  the  reigning  soverdign,  instead  of  the 
name  of  Sha  Aab^y  as  th^  customai^'  over  all  the  mosquds 
of  India,  he  substituted  that  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^  to  the.oitiie 
astonishment  of  the  great  body  of  th^  auditors  :  the  reascn^i  assigur 
ed  by  the  Sultaun,  in  one  of  his  official  letters^  is  sufficiently  «on«* 
dusive,  that  Sha  Aaliim  was  ^  the  prisons  or  servant  of  Sindea» 
and  none  but  an  idiot  could  consider  him  as  a  sovereign."  From 
that  day  forward5  the  chdbdars  and  attendants  were  ordered^  in 
aniM>uncing  the  salptations  of  persona  who  entered  the  durbar^  to 
observe  the  formalities  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  proclaim  the  pre- 
sence of  a  king,  by  which  title  (Padsha)  he  was  ordered  to  be  ad- 
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CHAP,  dressed  iM^d  designated  by  all  h|s  subjects ;  and  it  was  during 
ssBBEss  the  march  to  Bangalore  for  the  Mahratta  war,  that  tiie  change 
"^  *   of  title  became  universally  known  to  the  army. 

The  confederates  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  B^ 
d^ee,  a  place  of  stxength  possessed  by  the  Sultaiin,  near  hicr 
northern  frontier ;  the  town  was  carried  by  a  general  assault  on 
May  20.  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  citadel  soon  afterwards  surrendered^ 
The  Mahratta  horse  spread  themselves  ovei  the  country,  while 
the  regular  troops  were  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
tresses, in  order  that  they  might  ultimately  advance  in  strength^ 
having  nothing  hostile  in  their  rear.  On  the  part  of  the  Sultaun 
Burh^-u-Deen  although  reinforced  by  the  disposable  troops  of 
Bednore  undev  Budr-u^Zemftn  Eh^n  his  father-inJaw,  an  able  and 
i^peri^Qced  o0icer,  was  too  weak  for  offensive  operations,  but 
omtinued  to  hold  the  army  in  check,  prudently  keeping  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  the  woods  of  Soonda  and  Bednore,  as  a 
security '  for  his  eventual  retreat  The  Sultaun,  instead  of  moving 
as  expected  by  the  enemy  in  the  ^direction  of  the  confederate 
army^  to  form  a  junction  with  Burhdn-u-Deen,  as  indicated  by 
the  early  direction  of  his  march  from  Bangalore,  suddenly  di- 
vulged to  the  right,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Adwdnee^ 
(Adcmi),  the  strong  frontier  post  of  Nizam  Ali  south  of  the 
Toombuddra ;  and  the  fact  of  its  containing  the  family  ^  of  his 
late  brother,  and  his  nephew,  Mohabbut  Jung,  is  the  reason  ex- 
pressly assigned  by  Tippoo  for  attacking  it :  if  the  cmifederates 
should  mari^  to  oppose  him,  he  would  give  them  battle,  and  an 
open  field  .would  bC:  left  for  Burh&n-u-Deen ;  if  they  should  per- 

*  <<  Namoos,**  the  honour ;  — <  meaning  the  females  of  the  family* 
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severe  in  their  actual  line  of  operations,  he  would  take  Adwftnee«  CHAR 

XXXL 
and  carry  off  the  harems  of  the  brother  and  nephew  of  Nizarh  Ali/     -  i 

The  operations  of  the  siege  were  pushed,  not  only  with  vigour,  ^'  •* 
li>ut  precipitation ;  and  an  assault  was  ordered  before  the  breach 
was  deemed  practicable,  in  any  opinion  but  that  of  the  Sultaun. 
Mohabbut  Jung  who  commanded,  knowing  the  insufficiency  of 
the  garrison,  and  feeling  like  a  Mussulman,  the  delicacy  of  his 
charge,  had  on  Tippoo's  arrival,  ofiered  a  large  sum  to  purchase 
his  forbearance,  and  the  widow  of  the  deceased  had  adchressedio 
him  a  letter  of  the  utmost  humility,  imploring  his  commisera* 
tion.  To  both  of  these  propositions,  the  most  coarse  and  onl-^ 
t.nmelious  answers  were  returned,  and  having  determined  that 
the  assault  should  be  given,  and  would  succeed,  his  orders  were 
less  directed  to  those  combinations  on  which  its  success  most 
depend,  than  to  the  subsequent  security  of  the  treasure  and  cap- 
tures ;  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be  far  less  occupied  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  than  with  obscene  jests,  regarding  the  fttture 
destination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  harem.  But  Mokidbbnt 
Jung,  on  the  rude  rejection  of  his  first  offers,  had  made  the  most  June, 
manly  and  determined  arrangements  for  a  desperate  defence, 
and  repelled  the  several  columns  of  assault,  at  every  point,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  soon  afterwards  a  similar  assault  of  another 
breach,  was  repulsed  with  the  same  energy  and  efibct  Tbe  ap* 
proach  of  the  confederates  had  probably  contributed  to  this  pre- 
mature attempt,  for  not  only  their  united  army,  but  a  separate 
force  from  Hyderabad,  were  in  forced  march  to  save  the  place.  — 
In  about  ten  days,  therefore,  after  this  failure,  he  necessarily 
raised  the  si^e,  having  previpvsly  removed  all  his  guns  an4 
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CHAP,  stores &om  the  batteries,  and  occumed  a  positiaa  a  hm  mileage 
s==£=-^  the  southward  of  the  place«    .  ., 

1780.       rj^^  period  of  the  annual  swelliiig^  of  tl^  riven  had  arrived, 
k  was  therefore  for  the  confederates  to:  decide/ on  transferring 
the  seat  of  war  to  the  south  of  the  Toombnddra,  on.  this  new 
line,  where  no  depots  or  coromunirations  had  beda  previously 
established,  or  after  removingtl^  woxi^^rai^  to  leave  Adiwdnee  to 
its  fate;  and  they  adopted  the  latter: alten])atlve«    Moghol  All 
Kh&n,  youngest  brother  of  ^isam  Ali,  made  a  fixrward  move^ 
ment,  with  a  latge  division  pfihe  anny,\:wd  brou^  on  a  pt^ 
Jime27.  %iA  action,  while  the  rema^der  TnaiyoMivred-  (96  impress,  mi 
the  enemy  the  intention  of  a  combinipdattaQkj  on  i^^ 
day,  but  in  effect  to  compel  a  concentipl^ioniof'his  force,  «iid 
restrict  his  intettjgjstipe  of  the  aatual  evaooaiion.  of  tl|e  ^j;^^^ 
which  commenced  on  the  instant  of  their  arrival;  and  wte  WpBOr 
pleted  in  dtrie  days,  a  d^ee  ^f  haale  wlikh.  prpv^  tq;.i^ 
^  been  fortuptiate,  9s  regarded  the  jAmi  .of  ippwaitiolnd  Bf^ist^ 
adopted,  for  they  had  ^scarc^y  recioefeditliie  nVer  mh&Oi  lt:fi^l«d» 
and  rendered  it  impracticable  £»:  Tqf^oa  .tt^  £^w  th^si,  if^l^ 
>  had  been;  so  disponed*    And  thbjnccoasilt^nt.reasdn^^  .whpai]^ 
cessantly  bestows^  o)|t  f  his  enemies: /i^khet^iode^ign^^  Jjbeb 
being  the  ot^jeets  of  divine  wratby.asc^b^  their 'esf:la|^/QQ^.tbl(3 
occasion  to  th^  aid  pf  the  Almighl3)(.t..  The  ac^rangcw 
retreat,  howeii^  predpitate^  mustthaye.  :1m^i  cpnflu 
1   abflity,  as  the  nearest  ford  of  the  nvOTtW j, distant  twenty•«fiy^ 
miles,  and  the  Sokaun  had  no  oppprtun(ity:of  molesting  eren 
their  rear-guiEurd.      The  filling  of  the  xiver  left  hhn  free,  as 
he  supposed,  to  resume  th^.si^^?  v^but  on  his  ret^kn^  he  fbii^d 
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thk  ybom  )}mnecesBMy.     Sitdi  were  iAie  idiserfdble:'€ombin<-  CHAP« 
ations  f^the  confederacyi  that  this  strong  and  important  fiontier'  ---assss 
fertresa  \ros  no9t  provided  with  the  stores  deemed  requisite  for   ^7^6^ 
a  si^^ ;  and  whether  by  order,  or  ^hrou^  fear,  the  garriison  left  . 
for  its  defence,  ra^rtfiied:  oat  foy:t^  wesit  fice^  while  the  SujU 
.  taunts  troops  ^teredit  hj  the  souths  without  an .  attempt  at  difr* 
mantling  the  pkce';  ihe  giilia!  w«r6  found  jqpto«nted  on  the 
wotks,  the  arsenal  and '  storehouses^  the-  equipagid  ^f :  the  pidaj^i 
down,  as.Ttppbo  aftm&s^.to  fhejcarx^^^^^^t^wg  of  the  women^  j^y n^ 
wis  found :in  the  esaet  state  of  a;mantiQii.  foadjr  forpidied  for 
therece^iopiof  a  rojaleateblishnient*    TV;€^lt|wi},  liowever, 
fornaw/ihe  probabiMty  of  beirigiobiigfid  ito  r^ioquish  ithe  plac^ 
on  the  condmianjitf  ^{(eacei  «i^  lie alnme^tiately  .r«9HMr«l  tbj^ 
guns  and'  dteitos  tp-CrOot^  and  Sfelhwy,  Mad  efectuajljjf  deslc^yed 
-the  fertiifiaU«KH^-  '    :  -t  ^y     \.  .;^',.,      .,  •  {•  ,.(  i.i^  ■,,:;  '^ ;   .  r-^; 

The  ewifi^enit^' deemed  ij^tonsel^es^^ 
iseMoti  in  whii^tfae rly^w^lKMdd  bQjfid^«fiiiinx^<^«At^  acope 
foi^  their  operations  to  (be  tiortbmikfd  of  the^^TooAbuiddra,  and 
moved  to  tl^  tbore  #eitem  line;op^hkb  tiiey  had>:0c>m 
their  .operatiote^  and  ifthere  Uttlejv^vte  bH  apt^r^nded  ihm 
the  infeiwr  Iweeof  Bnrhftn««i-Dtea^^  The  JSultauo)  f^pis  that 
he  detenninJeditd  reiiovfe  the  seat  of  the  wiv  to*  the  iaoithward  of 
the  river,  contrary  to  'the  opinion  of  a^iiouncj}  |o^  hi«,  genje;rAk, 
who  predicted  th6  destiruetion  of  the  first  di^si^pn  which  a^uld 
pass,  before  it  could  be  supported  ( .but  H  is  cei^H  that  the  actual 
operation  was  founded  on  the  remote  distance  of  all  means 
of  efiectual  resistance ;  the  greater  portion  of  basket-boats  required 
for  the  passage  of  the  river  were  constructed  in  the']^f6vince  of 
Bednore^  and  floated  down  the  river,^  to  various  points  higher  up 
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CHAP,  th^  stream^haift  the  ifttended  aceneof  operation :  a»  tm^aogeine^t 

^S  hidieating  not  much  respect  £9C  the  vigUance  of  (m  enemy,  wh» 
^7.86.   coiild' aUo^  their  unobserved  descent.     On  the  23d  of  .Axig^^ 

Aug.  23.  a  deiadiment  of  «i- thousand  men  orbsaed  in  the  night  at  a  pla$9 
named  KurnwAaiaut'^jand^atfaed  »  amalLviHage  fort  which  oopm* 
manded'the  passages '  In  the  ;iiM>miBgiOf  the  24tfa,  the  iufiiotc^ 
and  guns  commenced- passing  in  «baskei)<^bo4t8  and  rafts,  and-oa 
tJhe  30th  the  whx^Avmy^ond-  all  dta  sqnipmente  had  gained  the 
ilorthfetti  bank  without  iMiy.  opposition,  doiiag  those  seven  ctiti* 
cid  d^ys,  -that  Amounted  t»  mote  than,  mere  skirnmhang^  Tke 
operatidh  had  realty!  buceeeded  frort  its  great  improbaMHtyi$ 
fyr  the  oonfedertttesi  bad  w^^a^  vieekoned^on  a»  attempt  so  dadng 
Arid  datagerous  among  the^>|^rOMndsi  -  «f  cakulalioik  They  a|^ 
^>t0ftelifed  bttWfeve*^  ^wfeea .  ^e*  late,  and  encainppd  withhu-  atfi»^ 
miles  of  the  Sultaun  j  the  ground  was  found  to- be  uniavourabie 
to  the  «nploy*hfeft»  of  thefar  swpferkw  !cawdiy,'and-afl3er  examkb^ 
•higthte  position^,  they  TOoVed  in'  tbe'dhreotiott  of  S^ 
the  view^iyf  drawing"  the-  Sulttuin  into  the  plam  coontry.  He 
feUd^^j'befepihgiiie  «*eir  ias  dose  on  his  left  as  the  ground 
admitted',  drawing  hi*  subiistenoe  firom  the  i  opposite  baaki  imd 
deierminfeft  ttt'  'ttvord  a"  ^^enewl  action  until  be  should  be  Joined 
by  BUrhftn-u-Iteen  v#bo  was  descending  by  tfie  left  bank,  of  the 
Werda,  pressed  by  superior  numbers.  Two  night  attacks  wese 
Attempted  by  the  Sultaun  as 'he  approadied  Savanoor,  the  first 

Sept  11.  btt  the  lltfc!  of  September,  AnA'theiaeoond  a  few  days  aiftai^ 
-wards}  neither  was  iottended  with  any  decisire  eflSsct     On  «^ 

>     .        ■     :    ■     '     ;..;;    ,     ...  :■    :■..    ,       -..•  .-..  .  .       •        .  ^  ...   -/i 

.    *  I  Iwye  Wtted  to  mpke  any  written  note  of  the  exact  situation  of  this  place, 
and  cannot  ^pply  the  defect,  aiher'from  memory  or  a  reference  to  any  of  ih* 

maps.  .        '         *  '    f  '*     .  •  .     t..  ., 
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cendiing  towsrds  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  a  considerable  CHAP. 

^  .     .  XXXI. 

Bend  occuxb  in  the  united  stseaos,  and  a  {dain  is  to  be  crossed  to      ,  '    '. 

attain  the  point  On  the  W^da  most  fityourable  for  effecting  the 

johction  t  but  befoi^  attempting  this  comlmied  mOv^tn^it,  he  de* 

tadbed  bj  a  circuitous^  ibute  a  reinfcmwnent  for.  Buiiiin*-u-Deen 

x^AWo  brigades,  and  aome  inregulars  wftder  Gh4zte  Eh^n,,  the 

'Skiltaun's  eai^est  mMitary  preoe|ilor,i  and  ^teemed  (by  IIyd^,the 

Ivest  partisan  in  hi»  army.    Bvery  thing  succeeded*    The  junction 

^as  fcrmed,'  wiUicMt^aevioiaimpedinient^   the  confederates  ^ir 

camped:  some  lYiiles  in  :front  ofrtha  fort  of  8avanQor>  and. the 

^Bokaup  occupied  a  strong  poaation  in  Mk  view^  of  their  campt 

with  the  river  Werda^  »then'fordable^  inj  the  xear  of  his  right 

Fot  two  or  three  days^  Tl?ii^ioo  made  ^rery  ^semoon  demon*- 

«tradons  of  a  aefi<ms  attadk,  aiod  (after  idriYipg  in  the  outpost^ 

returned  to  his  position.     On  the  third  or  fourth  night,  when  h?     ' 

^qpeoted  the  enemy  to.  reckon  <m:  no  mor^  than  a  i^milar  bear 

vadoy  he  madfe  his  diqfxmtions  ior  a  sedbua  atttad^  of  rwhich  hia 

own  narrative  corresponds  in  all  material  dEcumatonces,  with 

more*  authentic  Informatidn.     .He  dividbdthw^  iforce  into  foar 

columiis,  the  left  centre  of  whioh  ¥raa  commandftd  by  hims^s 

and  after  retiring  from  hia  afbemoon'ii  braYado»  wd  mer^y  giy* 

mg  the  troops  time  for  their  errentng  meal,  he  mov^  4>ff  by  la 

^oohsiderable  detour  of  dip*  two  ri^^xdumns,  for  the  .purpose  of 

a  combined  attack  on  the  enetoy's  1^  and  ceipUare,  about  an  ^vir 

before  day-flight.     It  was  concerted,  rthab  ofk  fi^e  head  of  his 

own  column  rttudiing  its  destined  point  of  attack^  he  should  £gce 

a  signal  gun,  (a  strange  brandi  of  an  attack  by  surprize,)  which 

was  immediately  to  be  answered  by  the  heads  of  the  other  three, 

in  order  that  each  might  asceftaln  the  position  of  the  others,  and  in« 
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CHAP.  staDtly  afterwards  c<»iimenoe  the  attack*    On  appioadiuig  m  small 

==  outpost)  his  own  cohunn  wn  chaUenged ;  and  die  Stdtatm,  as  if 

'^^  determined  on  communicating  information  of  his  approach^  par- 

sonally  gaiw  orders  'for  the  cUsdittrge  of  a  fbw  platoons  of  musquet^ 

ry.    He  then  adrahced;  andwhenaear  the  camp  fired  ^he  signal 

gunr  but  looked  and  listened  in  vain  iot  reply  t  after  pinch  delirf 

and  anxiety  he  fired  another  signal,  which  mm  aniEtwered  by  one 

only.     He  hovrairer  inov^l  on,  wid*  entering  the  camp  a'Btti^ 

Oct  1.  before  4he  daewn^  he  actually  ftund  iuttself  accompanied  by  tt6 

more  tkwp^  three  hundireid  men!     A  dai4c  and  rainy  night}  had 

caused  the  heads  of  all  the  columns^  exeepdng  his  own,  tb  los^ 

their  way^  iand  each  column  had;  irom  the  same  Cattsesy  beeA 

brokm  into  several  divisioiw^  ewh  purmiing  at  random  ft^arate 

routes ;  fortunately,  as  the^Ught  beoatile  Inc^  perfect^  all  were 

withai  view,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  a*  disposition ;  but^^ 

canq^  wm  en^ty,  andthe  bobtile  araiy  appeared  regularly  drawn 

up  on  a  height  in^ich  overlooked  their  l«e0  grounds  a  cannoMde 

ensued)  and  according"  to  the  Sultaim's  account,  be  ordered  no 

return  to  be*  4iiade^firoib  liis  guns  of  good  calibre,  for  the  par^ 

pose  of  encomagingthe  enemy  ttx- advioice^  in  the  cofafidence  of 

their  being  left  in  camp;  the  deception  is  said  tQ  have  succeeded 

and  the  enemy  to  have  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  mA 

there  can  be  no  doubt  <^  the  ilay  having  tehninatled  unfavourably 

for  the  confederates,  who  fdl  back  to  a  position  resting  its  left 

on  the  fort  of  Savatkxlr.     From  this  position  they  were  disi- 

lodged  i^r  an  ^ntenhsd  df  two  days,  and  the  Sultaun  entered 

*  The  peculiar  phraseology  qf  the  Sukaun  has  been  nojtioed  in  the  pre&ce ;  t^ 
particular  term  for  describing^the  nuwments  ({f  the  enetm/9  was  there  omitted;  kur^ 
M^-€Hfii»&x%;  «t!heconv«Ii^^^ 
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without  opposition  into  Savanoor^  whidi  had  been  e^acuqted  bjr  CHAP. 

XXXI» 
the  nabob  Abd-ul-Heckeem^  ^who  placed  hin^elf  at  the  mecey:  =-s-=^ 

of  the  Mahrattasy  in  preference  to  the  protection  of  the  petwcm     '    * 

whpm  he  had  been  accdsfcomed  tOjaddress  as  a  son.    We  have 

%^H*  that  on  the  occasion  qf  a  double  marriage  betweim  the^ 

families  in  1779,  one  of  the  cosiditions  of  enlarging  the  pOs^^ 

stessions  of  Savanoor,  was  the  maintenance^  for  Hjwier's  sOTvice 

of  J3L  bodjr  of  two  thousand  ^lect  Fat4ii  horse^^  to  be^  oommratded 

by.  one  of  his  sons,  and  thw  body  had  joined  Hyder  for  the 

inyaiion  of  CoromandeL    The  hardships  of  the  service,   and 

particularly  Tippoo's  improvidence  in  marching  cavalry  into  the 

low  countries  of  Ginara  iq  1783,  had  destro3red  great  numbers 

of  horses,  and  the  same  ciiuse  had  .induced  individual  horsemen, 

Hiqunted  and  dismounted,  to  abscond  and  return  to  their  homes. 

On  the  Sultaun's  return  from  Mangalore,  in  1784,  he  ordered  a 

muster  of  this  contingent,   and  500  men.  and  horses  only  were 

forth-coming.     He  therefore  commanded  die  ministers  of  Sava^ 

nport  t9  repair  to  Seringapatam,  and  settle  the  account  c£  defi«» 

eiencies,  and  he  made  out  a  balance  in  hia  own  &vour,  of  SI 

lacSjOf  rupees,  for.  which  the  ministers  gave  the  conditional  en^ 

gagementiof  two  soucars,  (bankers)  who  had  the  usual  collatend 

security  of  the;  revenues,  and  the  sanction  of  a  guard  of  the  Sul- 

taup's  troc^.to.enfoi^oe  the  collection.     Abd-^-*Heckeem,  who 

had  dejbts,  an4'^ot  tr^asi^res,  gave  up,  in  the  first  instance,  all  hia 

Ifmily  jewels,^  estimated  at  ooily  tlnree  lacs,  and  desired  his'mi* 

nisters  and  soucars,  to  levy  the  remainder  on  the  country,  in  the 

best  manner  th^y  w^re  able.     It  h  only  for  readers  unacquainted 

•*  Vol.  iL  page  206. 
VOL.  II.  4  B 
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CHAP/^ith  the  details  of  Mahommedan  finance,  that  it  may  be  requi^ 

XXXL  . . 

:  site  to  relate  the  ordinary  consequences  of  anticipated  revenue 

^  *   put  into  such  a  train  of  liquidation.    These  harpies,  exclusivet^ 
of  the  regular  receipts,  found  pretexts  for  seizing  and  puttingta 
the  torture,    all  landholders  suspected  to  possess   money ;  an 
amount  superior  to  the  balance  was  supposed  to  be  levied,  but 
the  ministers  and  bankers  taking  into  their  joint  consideration, 
how  large  a  portion  was  due  by  ordinary  usi^e,   for  their  own 
trouble,   allowed  about  one-half  the  amount  to  reach  the  Sul^ 
taun^is  treasury^  and  represented  the  impossibility  o£  raising  tiie 
remainder.     One  of  the  bankers  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  the 
midst  of  his  iniquities,  and  the  other  was  remanded  to  Seringa-* 
patam.     According  ta  precedent,  he  ou^t  to  have  been  aUe  ta 
compromise  this  bad  disbt,  for  a  small  siinr,  but  he  actually  re^ 
mained  in  prison,  and  was  murdered  (perhaps  conttiaiy  to  ihtei^' 
tibn)  ih  the  general  massacre  of  prisoners  in  1791.     Abd-'iil-' 
Heckeem  continued  to  be  goaded  and  threatened  for  the  balance, 
up  to  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign,  when  the  Sultann  be- 
gan to  relax  and  endeavour  to  deceive :  but  this  unfortunate  and 
Jmprovideni  chief,  disgusted  to  the  last  degree,  by  the  harshness 
and  cruelty  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  country,  determined  to 
join  the  confederates  with  the  handful  of  men  he  was  still  able 
to^  keep  together,   and  on  this  occasion,   the  retreat  of  his 
Oct.  29.  friends,  leaving  his  capital  at  the  Sultaun's  mercy,  he  fled  to 
their  camp,  and  thence  as  a  fugitive,  a  wanderer,  and  a  pauper, 
he  was  advised  for  the  present  to  take  refuge  behind  the  Kistna* 
.  Afler  these  movements,  neither  party  seemed  desirous  for 
some  time  of  coming  into  serious  contact,  the  confederates 
moving  eastward  for  better  forage,  and  the  Sultaun  establishing 
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lufl  head  quarters  about  nine  miles  firon^  Savanoor;  in  which  CHAP. 

XXXJ 
situations  both  the  Mahommedan  armies  quietlj  proceeded  to  '- 

^p^rform  the  ceremonies  of  the  Moherrem^  during  which  period  ^^ 
no  attempt  was  made  on  either  dde  beyond  the  desultory  skir- 
Qiishing  of  Hindoo  partisans  andforagers»^  and  on  the  3Qltaun'8 
the  uninterrupted  plunder  of  every  thing. of  value  left  in  Say»-  Nov.  4« 
noor.  From  this  ground  he  disfmtched  a  di^lpuiatic  messenger^ 
really  to  treat  of  peace,  but  according  to  his  o^  statement  for 
a*  very  different  purpose.  The  incident  pf  Brig^i<i|ter*Geiieral 
Macleod's  challenge  in  1783  was  too  rich  and  origpal  to  ^e  dia* 
missed  with  one  specimen  of  eloquence  and  prowess.  He  ac- 
cordingly relates,  that  the  heprald  was  charged, to  deKy;^r  to  Tue- 
ciyee  Holkar  (in  the, absence  of  Nizam  Ali  to  whom  tiie  pre- 
cedence was  due)  a  speech  to  the  fi^owiog  effect.  *^  You  have 
dbtained  cgcperience  in  feats  of  arms,  and  are  distii^uished 
amoqg  the  chiefs  for  superior  valcHir.  N<r^  that  war  has  com- 
menced its  destructive  career,  and  thousands  are  doomed  to  fiill  i 
why  should  we  longer  witness  the  causeless  eflRision  of  human 
blood  ?  It  is  better  that  you  and  I  shoidd  singly  descaid  into 
the  field  <  of  cpi^bat,  let  the  Almighty  determine  who  is  the 
conqueror  and  who  the  vanquished,  imd  let  that  result  tfsr-^ 
minate  the  contest  Or  if  you  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  your  own  single  arm,  take  to  your  aid  fix>m  one  to  ten 
men  of  your  own  selection,  and  I  will  meet  you  with  equal 
numbers.  Such  was  the  practice  in  the  days  of  our  pro^ 
phdt,  and  though  long  discontinued,  I  desire  to  renew  thai 
spates  of  warfitre.  But  if  pradence  should  dictate  your  dedin*^ 
ing  the  secoiid  proposition  also,  let  the  two  armfes  be  drawn  out^ 
select  your  weapons,  and  let  us,  diief  opposed  to  chief,  horsematt 

4b  2 
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CHAP,  iohorsanui^  and  Toot  i^ldi^iafciat  soMbr,  e»^       iiipiichei 

XXXI.  ^  ^ 

I     •   "  '  battlei  and  let  thfe  vanquished  become  the  subjects  of  theTictors«V 

J78u»   jjjjg  speech,  (not  more  fictitious  perhaps  than  parallel' tecords  of 

classical  literature^  but  presenting  an  efficient  contrast  to  the  taste 

and  intellect  of  those  admired  productions)  is  represented  to 

have  caused  Holkiar  to  tremble  for  hb  life,  not  a  very  consistent 

effect  on  an  individual  distinguished  for  rash  fearlessness.    But 

the  reply  exhibits  a  nearer  approach  to  the  national  charact^ ; 

<*  the  passion  for  fighting  (he  is  made  to  say)  had  not  descended 

to  him  firom  his  ancestors,  but  rather  the  hereditary  trade  of 

flyingv  plundering,  burning^  and  destroying,  and  the  petty  wari- 

fare  which  involves  but  little  danger/*     The  warlike  herald  of 

romance   was   however  the  real  harbinger  of  peace,  he  was 

charged  with  separate   instructions  to  propitiate  some  -€£  the 

diiefs  by  bribery :  and  with  assurances  of  a  pacific  nature  to  die 

confederates  at  lai^e.     Under  cov^r  however  of  the  negligence 

^nd  security  which  he  expected  these  deinonstrations  to  ptOh 

duce ;  the  Sultaun  moved  on  pretence  c^  forage,  ahdby  afbrei^ 

march  from  his  new  ground  he  mikle  another  and  moke  supcessr 

All   night  attack^   in  which,  without  encountering  any  serious 

opposition,  he  got  possession,  among  other  booty,  of  the  splendid 

camp   equipage   of  Tohuwer  Jung^,   and  the   camels    whidb. 

conveyed  it ;   variously  estimated,  in  different  manuscripts^  but 

in  none  at  less  than  five  hundred  animals ;  a  vain  impediment 

which  caused  the  capture  of  nearly  the  whole  of  th6.  useful  stores 

of  that  army :  the  Mahrattas,  who  on  all  occasions  are  ^titled 

to  the  praise  of  vigilance,  lost  neither  animals  nor  stores;  imd 

i  *  He  commandedthe  forces  of  Nizam  AH. 
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the  letre^t  of  both  wa$  conducted  wilAi  so  mucl)  rapidity^  f»  to  CHAP. 
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produce  no  other  military  consequences  of  iniportance,  .  It  is  -  -  ■ '  *■■ 

probable  that  the  number  of  camels  captured,  considerably  exL-  ^^ 
needed  five  hundred,  for  that  exact  number  was  immediately 
formed  into  a  corps  of  1000  men,  each  camel  carrying  two  foot 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  who  in  the  spirit  of  contempt 
ibr  established  practice  which  parked  all  the  Sultaun's  theories, 
were  also  charged  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  those  delicate 
janimalsS  a  business  which  every  child  in  his  army  knew  to  be 
ithe  trade,  and  not  an  easy  one,  of  ^a  particular  class  of  men; 
and  few  of  the  animals  survived  that  single  campaign. 

From  thie  ground  thus  precipitately  abandoned,  the  con«» 
federates  moved  north-east  towards  Gujjender  Ghur,  and  Tippoo, 
;in  a  more  easterly  direction,  towards.  Copul,  and  Behauder 
Benda,  two  little  forts  nesx  to  each  other,  which  had  (treacher^ 
ously  as  he  states)  been  surrendered  to  the  confederates,  in  the 
^arly  part  of  tlie  campaign.  Afler  a  sho^  siege,  of  which  a 
liHig  and  inflated  account  is  given,  the  latter  place  surrendered 
by  oapitnlation ;  the  Arabs,  composing  a  portion  of  the  gar^ 
rison,  were  suffered  to  depart  with  their  arms,  but  in  violation 
of  the  terms,  the  Hindoo  match-lock  men,  formerly  of  Tippoo's 
^rrison,  who  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Mahiattais;^ 
were  punished  by  the  excision  of  their  noses  and  ears,  and 
Hamaumut  Naig  their  chief,  by  the  amputation  of  both  hislegs^; 
'  The  subsequent  movements,  which,  on  the  Sultaun's  part  Ha4 
chiefly  for  their  object,  the  disturbance  of  the  enemy's  nigbt«> 

*  Hardy,  as  regards  thirst,  but  in  every  other  respect  requiring  great  care  to  keep 
tHem  in  working  condition  t  this  reknafk  is  coilfined  to  the  south  of  India,  the  only 
iskUadon  to  which  the  author's  meiUis  of  personal  observation  have  extended. 
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CHAR  quarters^  ^ere  ^ec^ally  unfavourable  to  the  ooofederates^  m^ 

XXXI.  «^  -^  •  .  '* 

i'  particularly  to  the  ill  organized  troops  of  Nizam  Ali  who  ha4 

^'^®®*  reason  to  be  weary  of  the  war.  On  th^  part  of  the  Mahra^us 
the  confidence  had  been  such  at  its  commencement  as  to  keep 
back  a  large  portion  of  their  cc^tingents,  and  particularly  the 
respectable  infantry  of  Sindea.  We  have  stated  the  grounds  on 
which  Nana  Fumavese  had  hoped  for  the  eventual  support  of 
the  £nglish,  but  Xjord  Comwallisy  who  had  in  this  year  succeeded 
to  the  (rovemment-Generaly  had  anticipated  the  question^  by 
directing  all  equivocal  expectations  to  be  extinguished^  and  a 
distinct,  avowal  to  be  made»  that  the  English  would  engage  in 
none  but  defensive  wars*  A  gratuitous  declaration  ;  of  dubious 
expediency ;  uncalled  for  by  any  demand  of  explanaticHi ;  and 
exclusively  advantageous  to  his  expected  enemy. 

There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  Tippoo  believed  in  the 
original  expectations  of  his  adversary^  and  distrusted  the  pacific 
intentions  of  the  English^  whose  military  establishments^  di* 
rected  for  the  first  time  by  military  governors,  were  at  this  pe« 
riod  organized  with  a  degree  of  care,  which  seemed  to  indiQ^ 
the  expectation  of  war ;  for  on  any  other  grounds  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  his  open  anxiety  for  terminating  a  con- 
test in  which  he  had  uniformly  triumphed.  However  this  may 
be,  on  the  return  of  answers  to  the  letters  which  he  had  re€Jfy 
addressed  to  Holkar  and  Rastia,  through  whose  mediation  the 
advances  were  made,  he  sent  a  public  deputation  of  two  per« 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  service,  Budr-u-Zem&n  and 
AU  Rez»  Kh^n,  a  measure  of  Indian  diplomacy  liable  to  the 
construction  of  inferiority.  The  negotiations  however  were 
drawn  to  a  considerable  length,  chiefly  by  reciprocal  sobterfbge^ 
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but  at   length  were   terminated  on  the  following  principles.  OHAP« 
Tippoo  was  indebted  in  the  whole  sum  of  four  years'  tribute^  ■ 
which,  previously  to  the  war  of  Coromandel,  Hyder  had  stipulated   ^"^ 
t6  pay,  on  the  condition  of  being  acknowledged  as  the  indisputed 
lord  of  every  thing  south  of  the  Kistna  from  sea  to  sea.    Hie  an- 
nual 6um  was  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  tribute,  and  three  lacs  dur- 
bar expences,  total  sixty  lacs,  from  which  a  deduction  was  ob- 
tained of  fifteen  lacs  in  compensation  of  damages^  sustained  by 
the  war ;  of  the  remaining  forty-five  lacs  thirty  were  actually 
paid,  and  fifteen  were  promised  at  the  expiration  of  a  yearJ 
The  cession  of  Bad^mi  and  the  restitution  of  Adwdnee,  Eittoor5 
and  above  all  of  NeergSond,  the  original  cause  or  pretext  of 
the  War,  completed  the  indications  of  submission,  and  confirmecf 
the  existence  of  some  motive  more  powerful  than  the  apparent 
state  of  the  campaign.     Of  the  payment  and  restitutions  not  a 
word  is  to  be  found  in  the  King  of  histories,  excepting  that  on  ad* 
justing  the  conditionisi,  the  Mahrattas  be^ed,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their   prince,  who  was   an    infant,    something  to  buy 
sweetmeats,  and  one  or  two  villages  as  a  jageer  dependent  on 
the  Sultaun.     Of  his  ill  faith  and  inhumanity,  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  an  illustration,  that  on  the  very  day  that  the   con-  Feb.  14. 
ditions  were  fiihally   settled,   he  ordered   his   commandant  at 
Adwanee,  ^^  to  collect  with  the  utmost  expedition,  all  he  could 
from  the  country,  to  encompass  completely  two  or  three  towns; 
and  getting  together  five  or  seven  thousand  people,  report  the 
particulars,  as  men  are  wanted  for  the  Asmd  Elahee  corps.^^     The 
Mahrattas  were  too  well  aware  of  character  to  move  before  all^ 

*  «  Pai-mlulee;**  what  U  trodcleii  under  foot. 
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CHAP,  the  condidoos  were  completely  fulfilled ;  but  this  ficcomplished» 

XXXI 

rs==L  ihtj  had  ficarcely  re-crossed  ihe  Kistna  before  Kittoor  was  re^ 

•"^'Sp^j  Qccupied  by  the  Sultaun's  troops. 

.  The  success  of  his  night  alarms^  in  the  late  campaign,  had  beeii 
really  considerable,  and  he  is  difiuse  in  his  description  of  vari£ft» 
stratagems,  by  which  he  kept  his  enemies  perpetually  awak^^ 
and  made.them  spend  their  nights  ^^  like  the  owls  of  ill  omen,  in 
the  mountains  and  forests :''  of  his  sending  sixteen  rocket  men 
in. four  detachments,  to  represent  the  four  columns  in  which  hb 
usually  moved,  and  by  the  discharge  of  a  signal  rocket  each,  to 
put  the  confedersU^e  army  inlo  motion ;  at  length,  he  says,  it 
became  the  enemy's  custom,  to  load  the  baggage  after  sun-set, 
and  change  their  ground,  in  order  that  he  might  not  know 
where  to  find  them^:  an  universal  practice  of  the  Indian 
partisan  cavalry,  fi-om  which  he  borrowed  the  tale  or  they  the 
imitation;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  impression  produced  in 
every  part  of  India,  by  the  events  of  this  campaign,  that  it 
must  have  been  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultaun,  with  i^ 
degree  of  energy,  cand  enterprize  which  established  a  general 
opinion  of  his  military* superiority. 

On  his  return  by  a  route  passing  nearly  midway  betw^n 
Harponelly  and  Raidroog,  he  made  detachments,  on  the  pre*^ 
tence  of  dispersing  his  army  in  cantonments,  of  two  brigades^ 
W^th  i^Qret  instructions  to  each  of  those  fortresses ;  and  having 

*  Among  the  royal  jests,  is  one  regarding  Hurry  Pundit,  the  Mahratta  Com-. 
mander-in-€hie^  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a  night  attack,  called  to  his  valet  for  his 
4rawers^  and  in  the  4ark  thrust  his  two  legs  into  the  plape  intended  for  one:  "  you 
rascal,"  he  exclauned,  "  you  have  given  me  a  bag;"  and  groping  about,  found  the 
imder  garment  of  his  wife,  with  which  he  adorned  himself,  tp  the  great  amusement 
of  the  beholders,  wh^n  da^  light  enabled  them  to  discover  the  mistake, 
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previously  removed  all  grounds  of  suspicioni  by  repeated  per-  CHAP, 
scmal  acknowledgments  to  the  poligars  of  those  places,  fer  ' 

the  distinguished  services  they  had  rendered  in  the  late  cam-  '  '* 
paign,  he  seized  their  chiefs  and.  their  principal  officers  in 
camp  on  the  same  day  and  hour  that  the  brigades  overpowered 
the  unsuspecting  garrisons.  The  cash  and  effects  of  every 
kind,  not  exciting  the  personal  ornaments  of  the  women, 
wwe  carried  off  as  royal  plunder,  and  the  chiefs  were  ulti- 
mately sent  to  the  accustomed  fate  of  Cabaldroog.  The  Sul«» 
taun  relates  with  complacency  the  success  of  his  arrangements 
for  the  annexation  of  these  dependencies  to  the  royal  dominion  ; 
their  allegiance  to  his  father  had  been  precarious  ;  and  on  every 
invasion,  they  had  shewn  more  attachment  to  the  enemy  than 
to  him.  In  the  late  campaign,  they  had  concurred  in  a  conspi- 
racy for  the  assassination  of  the  Sultaun,  and  the  time  of  retri- 
bution had  at  length  arrived !  On  reading  this  statement  to  one 
of  the  Sultaun's  most  zealous  advocates,  he  uttered  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  of  its  absolute  falsehood  ;  and  declared,  that  no 
two  offices,  Mahommedan,  or  Hindoo,  had  given  more  distin- 
gubhed  proofs  of  allegiance  to  his  father  and  himself  than  these 
unfortunate  men. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 

Curious  fads  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo, 
referred  io  from  a  note  in  page  146. 

It  was  previously  to  this  campaign,  that  Hyder  exacted  from 
his  son  the  following  strange  compact,  which  was  found  among 
the  archives  at  Seringapatam,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the  original, 
together  with  a  translation,  is  published  by  Major-General  Kirk- 
patrick  in  his  curious  and  interesting  selection  of  Tippoo's 
letters. 


^^  Agreement. 
^^  1st.  I  will  not  do  (any)  one*  thing  without  the  pleasure  of 
your  blessed  Majesty,  Lord  of  Benefits  (or  my  bountiful  Lord) : 
if  I  do,  let  me  be  punished,  in  whatever  manner  may  seem 
fitting  to  your  auspicious  mirid.  —  One  article. 
:  ^^  2d,  If  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Sircar ^  I  should  commit  thefi;, 
or  be  guilty  of  fraud  great  or  small,  let  me,  as  the  due  punishment 
thereof,  be  strangled.  *  —  One  article. 

*  Original :  — -  Gul  bdyed  ddd^  of  the  meaning  of  which  expression,  I  am  far 
from  being  certain.  It  may  possibly  signify  to  ^<  extinguish,"  and  hence  figuratively 
to  put  to  death.  —  KirlqMitrick. 

Literally,  let  me  be  hanged  Gtd  dhta^  to  hang,  (Hindostanee,)  and  in  Mysoor 
Persian,  Gtd  ddden.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  learned  translator's  knowledge, 
that  he  did  not  understand  this  provindalisAu  -»-*  W. 
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^^  ScL  If  I  be  guilty  ofprevarication^  or  misrepresent^on^  ^r 
of  deceit,  the  due  punishm^at  thereof  is  this  same  ^st^raogj^la^ 
tion.  —  One  article.     .       .  . .  ^ 

"  4th.  Without  the  orders  of  the  Presence,  I  will  not  repeive 
from  any  one,  Nuzzers^  &c. ;  neither  will  I  take  thii^  from  ,anjr 
one  (meaning  perhaps  forcibly) :  if  I  do,  let  my  nose  be  cut  off, 
and  let  me  be  driven  out  from  the  city.  —  One  article.  , 

/*  5th.  If,  excepting  on  the  affairs  of  the  Sircar^  I  should 
hold  conversation  (probably  cabal  or  intrigue),  with  any  persgpi^ 
or  be  guilty  of  deceit,  &c.,  let  m^  in  punishment  ^iceef^  be 
stretched  on  a  cross.  —  Oac  article.. 

<^  6th.  Whenever  a  country  shall  be  committed  to  my  diaige 
by  the  /Sirrcar,  and  an  army  be  placed  under,  my  commanjd,;  I 
will  carry  on  all  business  regarding  the  same,  with  the  advi^, 
and  through  the  medium  of  such  confidential  persons  as  may  be 
appointed  (for  the  purpose)  by  the  Sircar;  and  if  I  transact  such 
affairs  through  any  other  x:hai)nel  than  this,  let  me  be  strangled. 

—  One  article.  .         .     ,       ^ 

.  ^^  7th.  If  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  correspondence  l^ 
writing,  or  to  buy  or  give  (away)  any  thing,  or  any  liters  should 
arrive  from  any  place,  I  will  do  nothing  (in  such  misters)  without 
the  concurrence  and  advice  of  the  person  appointed  by  the  Sircar. 

—  One  article.  .  ^ 
^^  8th.  I  have  written  and  delivered  these  few  articles  of  my 

own  free  will ;  keeping  the  contents  thereof  in  my  heart's  remem- 
brance, I  will  act  in  each  article  accordingly.  If  I  forget  ttds^ 
and  act  in  any  other  (or  different)  manner,  let  me  be  punished 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  writing." 

If  such  a  performance  were  discovered  in  a  miscellanepus  mass 
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o£  ^apei^9  tmoonnected  with  names  and  circumstances,  it  would 
probably  l)e  interpreted,  as  the  silly  contrivance  of  some  savage, 
to  frighten  a  child.  But  those  who  have  had  access  to  know  the 
manners  of  this  court,  and  the  characters  of  the  parties,  strange 
as  the  assertion  may  seem,  will  see  in  it  internal  evidence  of 
authenticity. 

Hyder,  from  the  earliest  youth  of  Tippoo,  made  no  secret  of 
lamenting,  that  his  intellect  was  of  an  inferior  order,   and  his 
disposition  wantonly  cruel,  deceitful,  vicious,  and  intractable. 
Among  the  pranks  which  he  practised  about  this  period,  two 
gave  particular  offence  to  his  father.     1st.  In  taking  his  exercise 
oh  horseback,  it  was  his  particular  delight  to  hunt  the  sacred  bulls 
of  the  Hindoo  temples,  (the  Indian  apis,)  wounding  them,  and 
sometimes  destroying  them  with  his  lance,  (indeed  after  his 
own  accession  he  made  no  scruple  of  recommending  this  divine 
animal  to  his  associates  as  the  best  beef).    Hyder  was  shocked 
at  these  wanton  and  unprofitable  outrages,  on  the  feelings  of 
the  ^eat  mass  of  his  subjects.      2d.  An  English  soldier  who 
had  been   made   a  prisoner  during   G>lonel  Smith's  war,  had 
remained  in  Mysoor,  on  the  liberation  of  his  associates.     Tippoo 
oiie  day  took  the  opportunity  of  having  him  suddenly  seized, 
ludd  causing  the  outward  and  visible  sign   of  Isl&m  to  be  in- 
flicted  in  his   presence.      Hyder  was  at  the  time  particularly 
atixious  to  conciliate  the  English;    he  abused  his  son  in  the 
grossest  terms,  put  him  in  solitary  confinement,  and  when  re- 
I^ised,  forbade  his  courtiers  to  speak  with  him ;   an  interdic- 
tion which  was  frequently  repeated,  as  the  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent offences.      On  this  occasion,  as  on   many  others,   he 
predicted  that  this  worthless  successor,  would  lose  the  empire 


which  he  had  created ;  he  observed,  that  in'  order  to  indulge  a 
silly  prejudice,  he  had  insulted  and  injured  the  soldier,  in  a. 
manner  which  could  answer  no  one  rational  purpose,  and  might 
one  day  bring  the  vengeance  of  the  English  nation  on  his  housa 
On  the  subject  of  the  second  article  of  the  compact,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  Tippoo  never  returned  from  a  de- 
tachment, without  attempting  secret  embezzlement  of  the  plun- 
der. Hyder  on  such  occasions  would  lose  all  patience,  and  in 
plain  terms  call  him  a  thief,  and  a  blockhead ;  observing  that  he 
had  not  the  common  sense  to  perceive  that  he  was  stealing 
from  himself:  for  unhappily,  sa.id  he,  you  will  be  my  successor ; 
would  that  I  had  begotten  Ai/dz  instead  of  you,  (of  this  Aydz 
we  have  already  spoken.) 

Persian  seals  are  usually  marked  with  the  date  on  which 
they  were  engraved ;  the  seal  to  this  instrument,  inscribed  Tip^ 
poo  Sultaun  appears  to  have  been  engraved  in  1769,  and  as 
General  Eirkpatrick  observes,  this  circumstance  proves,  that  the 
title  Sultaun  was  not  assumed  on  his  succession,  as  had  been 
supposed,  and  had  become  an  object  of  serious  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion, (see  the  journal  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Ware  Mallet  in  Kirk- 
Patrick's  Tippoo's  Letters,)  but  had  probably  been  given  at  his 
birth.  The  observation  is  perfectly  correct,  and  this  may  be  a 
proper  opportunity  for  explaining  the  history  of  the  name. 

Hyder,  from  personal  communication,  and  established  charac- 
ter, had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  celebrated  abstracted 
devotee,  Tippoo  Sultaun  of  Arcot,  (not  Colar  as  stated  by  Sir 
C.  Mallet,)  whose  superb  mausoleum  at  that  place,  embellished*  by 

*  Th^  Nabob  Tippoo  SultauD,  in  the  year  17869  applied  for  permission  to  repair 
and  embellish,  at  his  own  expence^  the  mausolemn  of  the  sain^  whose  name  he  bore^ 
but  the  permission  was  refused  by  Mahommed  Ali. 
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the  contributions  of  pious  Mahommedans>  continues  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  devout^  from  every  part  of  the  so^uth  of 
India ;  and  being  in  G>romandel  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  his 
ddest  SOD9  named  him  after  the  holy  father,  who,  like  most  soofi^ 
(pure  or  abstracted  saints,)  assumed  the  royal  designation,  Shah 
or  Stdtaun^  the  conqueror  of  his  passions,  the  spiritual  lord,  the 
king  of  the  afiairs  of  another  world,  as  the  temporal  monarch  is 
of  this.  I  do  not  find  among  my  notes,  any  temporal  history  of 
this  spiritual  lord.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  from  the  upper 
eomitry,  from  the  name  Tippoo^  which  in  the  Oanarese  language 
signifies  t;/ger^  and  he  probably  assumed  that  designation,  firom 
the  ti/ger  being  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  both  meanbers  of  the 
name  thus  indicating  this  ideal  sovereignty.  This  also  is  the 
ground  of  the  Sultaihi  having  adopted  the  stripe  *  of  the  royal 
tyger  as  a  part  of  his  insignia.  In  some  extracts  iiomi  the  D4- 
bist&n,  lately  communicated  to  me  hy  Mr.  Jonathan  Scott,  the 
learned  translator  of  Ferishta's  histoiy  of  the  Decan,  the  author 
^;i^s  that  Shah;  (the  more  usual  adjunct  of  these  saints,)  in  its 
primitive  meaning,  signifies  |nir^.  The  orthography  of  the  royal 
adjunct  in  the  DdbUt&n^  and  in  all  ^oiks  that  I  have  examined, 
is  the  same ;  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  discredit  the  authority  of 
the  DM>ist^,  but  if  this  were  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word^ 
it'  has  certainly  long  been  disused^  i^d  I  believe  that  it  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  sense  of  pure  in  any  Persian  author,  from  the  date 
of  the  D&bistdn  until  the  present  day ;  and  that  it  is  universally 
applied  by  the  religious,  and  by  all  others,  in  the  sense  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain.  ^Tf^this  received  sense  of  the 
word  Shah  were  doubtful,  it  would  be  confirmed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Arabic  synonyme  StUtaun^  firom  a  root  which  signifies 
prevalence^  power^  atUhority. 
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No.  II. 

(Referred  to  from  Page  245.) 

Exacts  from  some  Letters  written  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
SwartZy  to  one  of  His  Majesty^ s  (Jhaplains^  and  anotherFriend 
in  1779  and  1780. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  Nabob  found  means  to  usurp  the  Tan* 
jour  countr3^  which  he  ruined  by  inhuman  exactions.  AAer 
two  years  and  an  half,  Ijord  Pigot  arrived  and  reinstated  this 
King.  ^  Now  the  nabob  left  no  means  untried,  and  exhausted 
all  his  provinces,  for  to  regain  possession^  of  Tanjour.  His 
troops,  consisting,  besides  the  infantry,  of  seven  fine  regiments 
of  cavabry,  who  were  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  receiving  no 
pay,  and  some  revolting  through  bitter  hunger,  were  for  the 
greatest  part  disbanded,  and  went  away  with  grief,  and  some 
even  with  tears.  Hydemaick  received  these  people  with  joy. 
The  troops  of  Tanjour,  already  short  after  the  nabob's  usurpor 
tjion,  had  almost  to  a  man  entered  into  Hyder's  service.  Thus 
were  the  hands  of  this  t3a*ant  strengthened  against  our  Govern- 
ment Lord  Pigot  sought  to  reclaim  the  nabob,  for  he  clearly 
foresaw  whereabouts  it  would  end :  but  he  was  soon  rendered 
incapable  to  act.  Probably  his  intentions  were  laudable,  but  he 
began  not  with  God. 

We  had  lost  our  church  in  Tanjour,  after  that  fort  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  nabob.  He  amused  us  with  empty 
promises.     But  when  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  where  to  assemble 

*  Meaning  the  Raja  of  Tanjour. 
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for  Diyine  service^  my  pious  friend.  Major  Stevens,  built  us  a 
fine  mud-wall  church  at  his  own   expence,    which   cost  him 
upwards  of  an  hundred  star  pagodas.      But  the  congregation 
increasing  rapidly,  and  a  fresh  covering  with  straw  being  re- 
quisite from  time  to  time,  we  began  in  January  1779,  to  think  of 
building  a  spacious  and  permanent  church.      A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot,  but  the  amount  was  shamefully  insignificant 
At  Madras,  about  10,000  pagodas  were  cheerfully  contributed 
towards  erecting  a  playhowe.     But  to  build  a  prayhouse^  people 
have  no  money.     Major  Stevens,   who  could  have  effectually 
promoted  the  subscription,    and  superintended  the    building, 
and  who  intended  to  return  to   Europe,  and  make  a  faithful 
representation  of  what  might   promote   the   true    interest   of 
the   Honourable   G>mpany,  and  the  welfare  of  this   country, 
chiefly   of  youth,  was    killed  on  the   14th  of  October  1778; 
before  Pondicherry.      General  Munro,   who  knew,  as  well  as 
every  body,  that  Major  Stevens  and  I  lived  together  as  bre- 
thren, condoled  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  saying,  you  will 
not  so  soon  get  a  Stevens  again ;  however,  I  request  you'll  con- 
sider me  as  your  friend.     Although  we  are  bid  not  to  place 
our  reliance  upon  man,  and  although  their  promises  are  seldom 
any  thing  more  than  cothpliments ;  yet  I  praise  the  Liord,  when- 
.  ever  he  makes  any  one's  heart  willing  to  further  the  work  of 
God,  even  in  the  smallest  degree.     At  a  visit  which  General 
Munro  and  I  paid  the  rajah,  the  General  observed,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  iar  to  be  preferred  to  Paganism :  I  am  convinced,  said 
the  rajah,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  an  hundred  thousand 
times  better  than  idolatry ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans 
makes  a  bad  impression  on  his  mind. 
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In  full  reliance  on  the  help  of  God,  I  set  about  the  building 
of  the  church  in  the  little  fort,  which  was  to  be  90  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  wide.  On  the  10th  of  March  1779,  the  General 
laid  the  foundation  stone^  9  feet  deep,  and  I  held  a  short  ser- 
mon on  Psalm  Ixvii. 

As  I  had  rendered  the  General  some  little  services,  by  translat- 
ing the  letter  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  wrote  to  the 
King  *,  by  doing  chaplain's  duty  in  camp  for  a  short  time,  and 
otherwise ;  I  was  informed  that  he  had  requested  Government  to 
make  me  a  present  for  my  trouble.  Instantly  when  I  heard  it, 
I  wrote  to  Madras,  declining  any  present  for  myself;  but  if  they 
would  do  me  a  favour,  I  requested  that  they  would  make  a  pre- 
sent of  bricks  and  lime,  of  which  the  Company  had  here  a  quan- 
tity in  store,  towards  the  building  of  this  church,  as  we  had  not 
even  money  enough  to  pay  the  labourers,  much  less  to  purchase 
materials.  The  General,  who  went  to  Madras,  promised  to  sup- 
port and  promote  this  my  request.  It  lasted  a  good  while,  ere  I 
heard  any  thing.  At  last,  in  May,  the  General  wrote  me  word  to 
come  up  instantly  to  Madras,  because  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold,  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  unto  me. 
I  go,  and  behold  to  my  astonishment  I  am  desired  to  make  a 
journey  to  Seringapatam,  and  to  assirfe  Hyderaaik,  that  our 
Government  had  no  other  but  thoughts  of  peace.  Sir  Thomas  ad- 
dressed me  nearly  as  follows  :  —  It  seems  that  Hyder  Ally  Cawn 
meditates  upon  ^var  ;  he  has  in  some  letters  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  even  speaks  in  a  menacing  tone.  We  wish  to  dis- 
cover his  sentiments  in  this  weighty  a£[air  with  certainty,    and 

*  The  Raja. 
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think  you  are  the  fittest  person  for  this  purpose.  You'll  oblige 
us  if  you  will  make  a  journey  thither,  sound  Hyder  Ally,  and 
assure  him  that  we  harbour  peaceable  thoughts.  The  reason 
why  we  have  pitched  upon  you,  is,  because  you  imderstand  the 
Hindostanee,  consequently  need  no  translator  in  your  confer- 
ences. We  are  convinced  that  you'll  act  disinterestedly,  and 
won't  allow  any  one  to  bribe  you.  In  particular,  you  can  travel 
privately  through  the  country,  without  external  pomp  and  parade, 
and  thus  the  whole  journey  will  remain  a  secret  (which  is  of  great 
importance  to  us)  until  you  shall  speak  with  Hyder  Naik  himself. 
You  will  have  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  refer  Hyder  to  his 
own  letters,  and  to  answer  some  dubious  circumstances  ;  and  if 
you  perceive  him  to  be  peaceably  disposed,  inform  him  that 
some  principal  members  of  council  will  come  to  him  for  to  settle 
the  business  finally.  As  the  intention  of  the  journey  is  good  and 
christian,  namely,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and 
to  preserve  this  country  in  peace,  this  commission  militates  not 
against,  but  highly  becomes  your  sacred  ofiice  ;  and  therefore  we 
hope  you  will  accept  it. 

I  requested  time  to  consider  of  the  proposal,  prayed  that 
Gk)d  would  give  me  wisdom,  and  thought  it  my  duty  not  to 
decline  it     The  grounds  which  determined  me,  were : 

1st.  Because  the  mission  to  Hyder  was  not  attended  with  any 
political  intrigues.  To  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  was  the 
only  aim  I  had  in  view,  and  at  that  time  I  reaUy  believed  Sir 
Thomas's  intentions  to  be  upright  and  peaceable,  t  considered, 
that  if  God,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  would  vouch- 
safe to  employ  poor  me,  as  an  instrument  to  establish  the  happi- 
ness of  British  India ;  I  durst  not  withdraw  myself,  nor  shrink 
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back  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  undertakings  whereof  I 
was  fully  aware,  but  I  ventured  upon  it  in  firm  reliance  upon 
Grod  and  his  fatherly  protection. 

2d.  Because  this  would  enable  me  to  announce  the  gc^pel  of 
God  my  Saviour  in  many  parts,  where  it  had  never  been  known 
before.     And 

3d.  As  the  Honourable  Company  and  the  Government  liad 
shewn  me  repeated  kindness,  I  conceived  that  by  this  journey  I 
might  give  them  some  marks  of  my  gratitude. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  resolved  to  keep  my  hands  undefiled 
from  any  presents,  by  which  determination  the  Lord  enabled 
me  to  abide;  so  that  I  have  not  accepted  a  single  farthing 
of  presents,  save  my  travelling  expences.  These  were  given 
me,  and  I  went  over  to  Tanjour,  where  I  lefl  directions  with 
the  native  teachers,  how  they  were  to  act  during  my  ab- 
sence, to  Trichonopoly,  where  I  preached  to  the  Europeans 
and  natives  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pohle,  who  was  on  a 
tour  to  Pallamcottah,  from  which  he  returned  the  8th  of  July. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1779,  I  set  out  from  Trichinopoly.  On 
the  6th,  in  the  evening,  I  reached  Caroor^  Hyder^s  frontier 
garrison,  about  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Trichinopoly:  here 
I  tanied  a  whole  month  in  expectation  of  Hyder's  answer  to 
my  letter.  However  I  had  always  enough  to  do,  going  out 
daily  among  the  heathens  with  the  catechist  (now  country 
priest)  Satthian^dhen,  and  announcing  to  them  the  whole 
counsel  of  Gk>d  concerning  our  salvation.  I  constantly  in- 
structed, and  at  the  end  of  the  month  baptized  some  servants 
of  my  landlord,  a  German  officer  of  Hyder's,  and  had  divine 
service  and  daily  prayers  with  him  and  his  household. 
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On  the  6th  of  August  we  left  Caroor,  and  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  On  the  22d,  being  Sunday,  we  made  a  halt,  accorduig 
to  my  custom,  at  Madenemuley,  a  fine  town,  where  there  is  a 
strong  bridge  *  of  twenty-three  very  substantial  arches.  After 
each  rain  the  magistrates  of  the  place  must  send  people  to 
replace  any  earth  that  may  have  been  washed  away.  Hyder's 
economical  rule  is  to  repair  all  damages  without  losing  an 
instant^  whereby  all  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  with  little 
expence.  The  Europeans  in  the  Caraatic  leave  every  thing 
to  go  to  ruins. 

(N.  B.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  not  written  in 
our  days,  but  near  thirty  years  ago.)     (Missionary  Compiler.) 

On  the  24th,  we  arrived  near  the  fort  of  Mysoor.  An  high 
mountain,  with  a  pagoda  on  its  summit,  was  formerly  dangerous 
to  travellers.  The  Pagan  inhabitants  of  that  mountain,  imagining 
that  their  idol  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sacrifice  of  noses, 
&c  used  to  rush  out  upon  travellers,  cut  off  their  noses,  and  of- 
fer th^n.  unto  their  idol.  But  Hyder  has  most  rigorously 
prohibited  it.  The  glacb  of  the  fort  had  the  ^pearance  of  the 
finest  green  velvet.  Here  also  I  observed,  that,  wherever  some 
earth  has  been  washed  away  by  rain,  the  people  instantly  re- 
paired it. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  we  arrived  at  Seringapatam.  I  had 
a  tent  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  because  an  epidemical  fever  raged 
within.  I  had  fiill  liberty  to  go  into  the  fort  at  all  times,  no- 
body preventing  me. 

Hyder's  palace  is  a  fine  building  in  the  Indian  style.     Oppo- 

*  Ov&t  the  river  Caupanee,  it  was  built  by  the  Diilway  Deo  Raja,  about  1735. 
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site  to  it  is  an  open  place.  On  both  sides  are  ranges  of  open 
buildings,  where  the  military  and  civil  servants  have  their  of- 
fices,  and  constantly  attend.  Hydemaik  can  overlook  them 
from  his  balcony.  Here  reigns  no  pomp,  but  the  utmost  re- 
gularity and  dispatch ;  although  Hyder  sometimes  rewards  his  ser- 
vants, yet  the  principal  motive  is  fear.  Two  hundred  people 
with  whips  stand  always  ready  to  use  them.  Not  a  day  passes 
on  which  numbers  are  not  flogged.  Hyder  iE^plies  the  same 
cat  to  all  transgressors  alike,  gentlemen  and  horsekeepers,  tax- 
gatherers,  and  his  own  sons.  And  when  he  has  inflicted  such 
a  public  scourging  upon  the  greatest  gentlemen,  he  does  not 
dismiss  them.  No !  they  remain  in  the  same  office,  and  bear 
the  marks  of  the  stripes  on  their  backs,  as  public  warnings ; 
for  he  seems  to  think,  that  almost  all  people  who  seek  to  en- 
rich themselves,  are  void  of  all  principles  of  honour. 

Once  of  an  evening,  I  went  into  the  palace,  and  saw  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  rank  sitting  round  about ;  their  faces  betrayed  a  con- 
scious terror,  Hyder's  Persian  secretary  told  me,  they  were*  col- 
lectors of  districts.  To  me  they  appeared  as  criminals  expecting 
death.  But  few  could  give  a  satisfactory  account;  consequently  the 
most  dreadful  punishments  were  daily  inflicted.  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  shall  mention  how  one  of  these  gentlemen  was 
pimished.  Many  who  read  it,  may  think  the  account  exag- 
gerated, but  the  poor  man  was  tied  up ;  two  men  came  with 
their  whips  and  cut  him  dreadfully ;  with  sharp  nails  was  his 
flesh  torn  asunder,  and  then  scourged  afresh ;  his  shrieks  rent 
the  air. 

*  It  will  be  observed,  that  they  had  all  been  assembled  at  this  period.    See  p.  p. 
198.  208,  of  this  volume. 
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But  although  the  punishments  are  so  dreadful,  yet  there  are 
people  enough  who  seek  such  employments,  and  out-bid  each 
other.  The  bramins  are  by  far  the  worst  in  this  traffic 
When  they  have  obtained  a  district,  they  flay  the  people  with 
unrelenting  and  inhuman  cruelty,  and  with  the  most  philoso- 
phical sang  froid.  At  last  they  pretend  to  be  poor,  receive 
Hyder's  chastisement,  and  return  into  their  district. 

When  I  came  to  Hyder,  he  desired  me  to  sit  down  alongside  of 
him.  The  floor  was  covered  with  the  most  exquisite  tapestry. 
He  received  me  very  politely,  listened  friendly,  and  with  seem- 
ing pleasure  to  all  what  I  had  to  say ;  he  Bpoke  very  openly  and 
without  reserve,  and  said,  that  the  Europeans  had  broken  their 
solemn  engagements  and  promises,  but  that  nevertheless,  he 
was  willing  to  live  in  peace  with  them,  provided  *  *  *  ,  At 
last  he  directed  a  letter  to  be  wrote,  had  it  read  unto  me, 
and  said,  what  I  have  spoken  with  you,  that  I  have  shortly 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  You  will  explmn  the  whole  more  at 
length.  (But  the  pabob  at  Madras  and  others,  found  means  to 
frustrate  all  hopes  of  peace.) 

When  I  sat  near  Hydemaik,  I  particularly  observed  in  what 
a  regular  succession,  and  with  what  rapid  dispatch  his  affidrs 
proceeded  one  after  the  other.  Whenever  he  made  a  pause  in 
speaking,  an  account  was  read  to  him  of  the  district,  and  letters 
received.  He  heard  it,  and  ordered  the  answer  immediately. 
The  writers  ran,  wrote  the  letter,  read  it,  and  Hyder  apposed 
his  seal.  Thus,  in  one  evening,  a  great  many  letters  were  expe- 
dited. Hyder  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  his  memory  is 
excellent    He  orders  one  man  to  write  a  letter  and  read  it  to 
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him  ;  then  he  calls  another  to  read  it  again.     If  the  writer  has  in 
the  least  deviated  from  his  orders,  his  head  pays  for  it 

What  religion  people  profess,  or  whether  they  profess  any  afc 
all,  that  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  He  has  none  himself, 
and  leaves  every  one  to  his  choice. 

His  army  is  under  the  care  of  four  chief  officers,  allied  Buch- 
shee,  (from  the  Persian  wc^d  Buchsheeden,  to  give).  One  might 
call  them  Paymasters.  But  they  have  to  do,  not  only  with  the 
pay,  but  also  with  the  recnuting  services  and  other  things  which 
belong  to  an  army.  They  are  also  judges,  who  settle  differences. 
With  these  men  I  had  frequent  discourses.  Some  spoke  Persian^ 
others  only  Hindostanee ;  but  all  were  Mahometans.  They  ask- 
ed me  what  the  right  prayer  was,  and  to  whom  we  ought  to  pray« 
I  declared  uuto  them,,  how  we,  being  sinful  men,  and  therefore 
deserving  God's  curse  and  eternal  death,  could  not  come  before 
God  hut  in  the  name  of  our  Mediator  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  explain- 
ed unto  them  also  the  Lord's  Prayer.  To  persons  who  under- 
stood Tamul,  I  explained  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  Tamul ;  to 
the  others,  in  the  Hindostanee  language. 

As  the  ministers  of  Hyder's  court  are  mostly  bramins,  I  had 
many  conversations  with  them.  Some  answered  with  modesty  ; 
othi^  did  not  choose  to  talk  on  so  indefensible  a  subject,  and 
only  meant,  that  their  noble  pagodas  were  not  built  in  vain. 
1  said,  the  edifices  may  indeed  serve  for  some  use,  but  not  the 
id6i»  which  ye  adore. 

Without  the  fort  were  some  hundred  Europeans,  commanded 
by  a  Frenchman,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars  under  the  command 
pf  Captain  Budene,  a  German.     Part  of  those  troops  were  Ger- 
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mana,  others  Frenchmen.    I  found  also  some  Malabar  Christians. 
Every  Sunday  I  performed  divine  service  in  German  and  Malft-^ 
bar,  without  asking  any  body's  leave,  but  I  did  it,  being  bound 
in  conscience  to  do  my  duty.     We  sang,  preached,  prayed,  and 
nobody  presumed  to  hinder  us. 

In  Hydemaik's  palace,  high  and  low  came  to  me,  and  asked 
what  our  doctrine  was,  so  that  I  could  speak  as  long  as  I  had 
strength.  Hyder's  youngest  son  (not  TSppoo)  saw  and  saluted 
me  in  the  durbar  or  hall  of  audience.  He  sent  to  request  me  to 
come  into  his  ^artment^  I  sent  him  word  that  I  would  gladly 
come,  if  his  father  permitted  it,  without  his  father's  leave  I  mi^ 
hurt  both  him  and  myself.  Of  this  he  was  p^ectly  sensible. 
The  most  intimate  friends  dare  not  speak  their  sentiments  freely : 
Hyder  has  his  spies  every  where.  But  I  knew  that  I  might  speak 
of  religion  night  and  day,  without  giving  him  the  least  offence* 

I  sat  often  with  Hyder  in  an  hall  that  is  open  pn  the  gard^i 
side.  In  the  garden  the  trees  were  grafted  and  bear  two  sorts  <^ 
fruit.     He  had  also  fine  cypress  trees,  fountains^  &c 

I  observed  a  number  of  young  boys,  bringing  some  earth  into 
the  garden.  On  enquiry  I  was  informed,  that  Hyder  had  raised 
a  battalion  of  orphans,  who  have  nobody  else  to  provide  for 
them,  and  whom  he  educates  at  his  own  expence :  for  he  allows 
no  orphan  to  be  neglected  in  all  his  dominions.  He  feeds  and 
dothes  them,  and  gives  little  wooden  firelocks,  with  which  they 
exercise.     His  care  for  orphans  ^  gave  me  great  pleasure.     Oh, 

*  lUs  sttange  misapprehendon  is  a  singular  example  of  the  good  father's  credulity. 
The  persons,  whose  situation  exdted  this  eulogium  on  Hyder^s  humanity,  were  the 
chMas,  ci^tiye  slaves  descri^bed  in  toL  ii.  p.  190,  to  which  the  reader  is  particu- 
larly requested  to  refer. 
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how  much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  we  might  follow  this  exam- 
ple,  and  improve  upon  it,  particularly  as  to  religious  instruction^ 
so  as  it  becometh  Britons,  and  as  God  shall  certainly  require  it 
at  our  hands,  which  he  hath  therefore  armed  with  power,  that 
we  should  use  it  chiefly  for  his  service  and  glory,  and  not  merely 
for  our  own. 

On  the  last  evening,  when  I  took  my  leave  from  Hyder,  be 
requested  me  to  speak  Persian  before  him,  as  I  had  done  with  his 
people  (he  understood  Persian^,  but  he  does  not  speak  it).  I  did 
so  ;  and  explained  the  motives  of  my  journey  to  him  :  —  "  You 
may  perhaps,  wonder,"  said  I,  ^^  what  could  have  induced  me^ 
a  priest,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  concerns,  to  come 
to  you,  and  that  on  an  errand,  which  does  not  properly  belong 
to  my  sacerdotal  functions.  But,  as  I  was  plainly  told,  that  the 
sole  object  of  my  journey  was  the  preservation  and  confirma- 
tion of  peace ;  and  having  witnessed,  more  than  once,  the  misery 
and  horrors  attending  on  war  j  I  thought  within  my  own  mind, 
how  happy  I  should  deem  myself,  if  I  could  be  of  service  in 
cementing  a  durable  friendship  between  the  two  Governments ; 
and  thus  securing  the  blessings  of  peace  to  this  devoted  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  This,  I  considered  as  a  commission  in  no 
wise  derogatory  to  the  office  of  a  minister  of  God,  who  is  a 
God  of  Peace."  He  said,  with  great  cordiality  —  "  Very  well ! 
very  well !  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  you  ;  and  wish  that 
the  English  may  be  as  studious  of  peace  as  you  are.     If  they 


*  This  misconception  is  easily  accounted  for;  the  words,  God^  peaccj  "aMr^Jriend" 
shipj  two  OaoemmetUSf  and  several  others,  are  the  same  in  Persian  and  colloquial 
Hindostanee,  and  enabled  Hyder  to  comprehend  the  general  scope  of  the  fEither's 
Persian  speech,  and  to  make  an  appropriate  answer. 
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offer  me  the  hand  of  peace  and  concord,  I  shall  not  withdraw 


nniine." 


^*  I  took  my  leave  of  him.  He  had  sent  three  hundred  rupees 
into  my  palankeen,  to  defray  my  travelling  expences." 

(Remark  of  the  compiler.  —  From  another  account,  which  I 
cannot  now  find,  I  recollect,  that  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  would  have 
declined  the.  present,  he  was  told  by  Hyder's  people,  it  would 
endanger  their  life,  if  they  dared  to  take  it  back.  Mr.  Schwartz 
wished  then  to  return  it  in  person  j  but  he  was  told  by  one  of 
the  ministers,  that  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  to  re-admit  him 
into  Hyder's  presence,  since  he  had  his  audience  of  leave ;  or  to 
receive  his  written  representation  on  the  subject.  That  Hyder, 
knowing  a  great  present  would  offend  Mr.  S.  had  purposely  con- 
fined it  only  to  the  lowest  amount  of  travelling  expences,  &c. 
Rev.  Mr.  S.  produced  the  money  to  Government  at  Madras,  but 
was  desired  to  keep  it.) 

*^  Of  my  return,  and  the  several  discourses  I  have  held  with 
Roman  Catholics,  Mahometans,  and  Heathens,  I  have  no  time 
now  to  mention  any  thing  more.  God  preserved  me  on  the 
dangerous  journey ;  gave  me  abundant  opportunities  to  an- 
nounce his  word,  and  directed  all  circumstances  so  as  it  was 
most  expedient  for  me.     Praised  be  his  gracious  name  !'* 

This  journey  was  likewise  an  occasion,  that  both  the  English 
and  the  Tamulian  church  could  be  finished,  which  might  other- 
wise hardly  have  been  the  case. 

On  my  return.  Government  resolved  instantly  that  I  should 
not  only  have  the  desired  bricks  and  lime,  but  also  that  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Pohle,  at  Trichinopoly,  as  well  as  I,  now  here  at  Tan- 
jore,  should  henceforth  receive  from  the  Honourable  Company 
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each  an  hundred  pounds  sterling,  as  chaplains  to  the  Englbh 
garrison. 

Of  those  1001.  which  I  recdive,  I  have  given  half  to  Mr.  Khol- 
hoff;  with  the  other  half,  I  maintain  the  native  teach^^s^ 
Rev*  Mr.  Fohle^makes  the  same  use  of  his  lOOL  for  the  benefit 
of  the  congrisgations  and  schools.  But  i^ould  he  be  <^liged  to 
take  also  a  few  pagodas  of  it  for  his  own  use,  nobody  will  I 
suppose  find  fault  with  him  for  so  doing. 

The  church  in  the  little  fort,  or  Siwingicotab,  is  90  feet  long^ 
anid  50  feet  wide.  In  the  beginning  of  1780  it  was  consecrated 
and  calkd  Christ's  Church. 
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